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TUESDAY, JULY 8, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON Domestic TExTILE INDUSTRY, 
INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN ComMMERCE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10: 30 a. m., the Hon- 
orable John O. Pastore presiding. 

Senator Pastore. It is now exactly 10:30. This is the appointed 
hour for the meeting. 

I have a very short statement to make in opening. These are the 
hearings pursuant to Senate Resolution 287. The resolution is self- 
explanatory, and if there is no objection, we will have a copy of it and 
the report thereon inserted in the record at this point. 

(The resolution and report are as follows :) 


[S. Res. 287, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] e, 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized under sections 134 (a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, to conduct a full 
and complete study of all factors affecting commerce and production in the textile 
industry of the United States, including but not limited to (a) the extent, nature, 
and causes of the decline in interstate and foreign commerce in textile mill prod- 
ucts; (b) the decline in employment in the textile industry; (c) the effects of 
policies and programs of the Federal Government on the industry; and (d) the 
impact of commercial policies of other nations on the industry. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, from the date on 
which this resolution is agreed to until January 31, 1959, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems advisable; (2) to employ, upon a 
temporary basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants and consultants: Pro- 
vided, That the minority is authorized to select one person for appointment, and 
the person so selected shall be appointed and his compensation shall be so fixed 
that his gross rate shall not be less by more than $1,200 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) with the prior consent of the heads 
of the departments or agencies concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable services, information, facilities, and 
personnel of any of the departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its findings, together with its recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest practicable 
date, but not later than January 31, 1959. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$25,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the committee. 


Staff members assigned to this hearing: Dr. William H. Miernyk and William 
L. Kohler. 
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[S. Rept. No. 1468, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 
INVESTIGATION OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Committee on Rules and Administration, to whom was referred the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 287) to authorize a full and complete study of all factors affect- 
ing commerce and production in the textile industry of the United States, 
having considered the same, report favorably thereon with an additional per- 
oe amendment and recommend that the resolution be agreed to by the 

enate. 

This resolution would authorize the expenditure of $25,000 by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce through January 31, 1959, for a study of 
all factors affecting commerce and production in the textile industry of the 
United States. ’ 

A letter to Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, from Senator Warren G. Magnuson, chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in support of the resolu- 
tion, and an accompanying budget, follow: 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
April 21, 1958. 
Hon. THoMAs C. HENNINGS, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and Administration, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHalRMAN: Senate Resolution 287, now before your committee 
for consideration and action, would authorize the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to spend not more than $25,000 between the date on which 
the resolution is agreed to and January 31, 1959, upon a study of all factors 
affecting commerce and production in the textile industry of the United States. 

Pursuant to section 102 (j) of the Legislative Reorganization Act, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has general jurisdiction over inter- 
state and foreign commerce. It is a recognized fact that the entire domestic 
textile industry has been in a depressed and declining condition for several 
years. Many factors have been advanced as the causes of the decline, but 
there has never been an exhaustive and definitive study to clearly establish 
the nature of the industry problems in order to form a basis for corrective 
action, 

Inasmuch as the textile industry is clearly involved in both interstate and 
foreign commerce, the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
believes that it has the prime responsibility for ascertaining the nature of the 
industry’s problems. The committee recognizes that in conducting its investi- 
gation, and in any legislative recommendations it may make, it must limit itself 
to the area of its own jurisdiction, but at the same time believes that it is 
important to consider the textile problem as a whole. A comprehensive report 
will undoubtedly be of great value to all committees of the Congress, the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and the industry itself. 

While no exhaustive study of the textile industry has ever been undertaken, 
this committee did conduct limited inquiries covering particular problems in 
1946 and 1948. The reports developed by these studies have proved of tre- 
mendous value and indicate that the investigation now contemplated will have 
extremely significant and beneficial results. 

The committee intends to analyze in detail all aspects of the textile industry 
including, but not limited to, the effects of Federal programs, foreign competi- 
tion, changing market standards and demands, impact of synthetic materials, 
transportation facilities, and condition of machinery. It is expected that the 
study will attempt to determine such matters as to what extent Federal pro- 
grams and policies have been harmful to the industry, whether the adverse 
effects of such programs, if any, can be corrected, and the extent to which trade 
policies of other nations have contributed to the domestic textile decline, includ- 
ing consideration of means to increase the flow of American textiles in foreign 
commerce. 

In view of the nature and importance of the textile problem, the committee 
believes that this request is very modest. In view of the pressing urgency of 
the very critical condition of the domestic textile industry it is hoped that your 
committee will be able to act promptly on the resolution. 

Attached is a proposed budget for the investigation. 

Sincerely yours, 


WaRREN G. MAGNuSON, Chairman. 
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Budget of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to make a study 
of the textile industry of the United States pursuant to S. Res. 287, for the 
period May 1, 1958, through Jan. 31, 1959 


| Base sal- | Gross sal- | Monthly 


Total for 
Position Number | ary (per | ary (per | salary (| period of 
annum) | annum) | (gross) budget 
}« (gross) 
ee eee PT at et eee se 
STAFF | 
Professional staff: 
1 textile industry specialist _- ‘ a 1 | $6,240 | $11,001.92 | $916.82 | $8, 251.38 
1 attorney... 1 5,460 | 9842.67 | 820.22 | 7,381.98 
Clerical and stenographic: 1 clerical assistant - 1} 2,100} 4,198.23} 349.43 | 3, 144.87 
PPotahs £55. 012. {CLS st. SUI. Soe, bingy oli biti d | 18,778. 28 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Contribution to civil service retirement fund (64 percent of total aplanieey ma Saeepnmelieastl 1 
Travel (inclusive of field ‘itivestigations) J. .<. .52..020022- 120-2 LIAL ae 2, 
Rnreaees Citas OF CUNO IO i ci Si as = ws pansies Gok <taclihn teed eae eed 2. 
Stationery and office as mony P 
Communications (telephone, telegraph, postage) . 
Newspapers, magazines, documents. ---- 
Contingent fund. -_..._.--_.__- id 





Total édmintstrative expemse..... 2-2 Ll Ile eA Sl 


Total, S. Res. 287.....-- Eide Gadebe abshdsnacip a een te socmid ema eee 





Senator Pastore. I might say that although the postwar period 
has been one of unprecedented economic growth, our domestic textile 
industry has not shared in this prosperity. In fact this industry has 
been declining and the industry’s owners, management, and work force 
have failed to share in the benefits of our expanding economy. Worst 
of all, large numbers of textile mills have been liquidated and thou- 
sands of workers have lost their jobs—workers who are not readily 
reabsorbed in other occupations. 

In these hearings the subcommittee wishes to make it clear that it 
is interested in the problems of the domestic textile industry as a whole. 
It is not the intent of the subcommittee to revive the currently dormant 
discussion of interregional competition. Instead, we are interested 
in the causes of the industrywide decline in textile production and 
employment. We hope to study all the economic phases of the manu- 
facture or spinning of fibers, the weaving of these fibers into cloth, 
and the finishing operations which prepare this cloth for its ultimate 
uses. I want to make it abundantly clear that we are not as in- 
terested in the technology as we are in the economics involved. 

This study will also concern itself with whether there is a need 
for legislation, the effects of policies and programs of the Federal 
Government, and the impact of the commercial and political policies 
of other nations on our domestic textile industry. 

A healthy textile industry is essential to our economy, and it is 
unthinkable to allow the domestic textile industry to decline to a stage 
where it could not satisfy our basic civilian and military needs. 

In spite of the impressive record of investment in new plant one 
equipment during the postwar period, uncertainty about the industry’ 
future continues to have an adverse impact on the investment aan 
of many textile manufacturers and others. Further investment which 
is required to encourage research, to keep the industry abreast of tech- 
nical developments, and to permit the development of new products 
and processes must be forthcoming. 
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The industry’s future is dependent on a high rate of investment so: 
that it will be the most modern and efficient textile industry in the 
world, but this investment will only be forthcoming if some of the: 
present uncertainty about the future of the industry is removed. 

Those who have loon invited to testify at these initial hearings have: 
had an opportunity to learn firsthand the causes and magnitude of the- 
problems faced by the textile industry and we hope they can suggest 
possible solutions, for our consideration, of the problems which lead 
to the decline of the textile industry, thereby assisting us to dispel 
some of this uncertainty. 

In brief, we look for an overall policy of the textile industry of 
this country which will encourage textile management so that they 
can work toward steadily rising efficiency of operations, and thereby 
provide greater stability of employment in all the country’s textile- 
mills a all its related fields of commerce and industry. 

Now, I know that a large group of very, very busy people in the: 
textile industry have graciously accepted the invitation of the sub- 
committee to be here today, and we of the committee intend to co- 
operate to the fullest in not only ne it convenient for you while: 
you are here, but in trying to accommodate you in the best possible 
= we can so that you will be compelled or impelled to remain only 
as long as is necessary. 

There are quite a number of witnesses that we will hear during the 
Cero of this hearing and I would respectfully suggest to the mem- 

rs of the subcommittee, if this meets with their approval, that we 
allow the witnesses, as practicable as it might be, to read their state- 
ment or make their statement in toto, the members of the subcommittee 
making notes while the testimony is going on and then we will ask the 
questions in a systematic fashion, once the formal statement is made 
and concluded. 

Does that meet with your satisfaction, Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. Certainly. 

Senator Pastore. Our first witness this morning is Mr. Halbert M. 
Jones, president of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute,. 
Inc., 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

I understand that you have colleagues with you, Mr. Jones, who will 
join in this testimony. 

Mr. Jones. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. If the members of the staff will provide chairs 
and bring these colleagues of Mr. Jones forward, I would hope that 
each of you will have written your name and address and your asso- 
ciation so that the reporter will have it without any difficulty. 


STATEMENT OF HALBERT M. JONES, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, and distinguished members of this com- 

mittee of the Senate, shall I stand or be seated, sir ? 

Senator Pastore. I want you to make yourself as comfortable as: 
ou can. I want you to be seated. There are no rigid formalities 
ere. If during the progress of your testimony you feel you want 

to call upon one of your colleagues for interpretation, elaboration, or 
clarification, you may do so as you wish. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. 
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Please let me express to you, Mr. Chairman and members of this 
committee, my appreciation and that of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute, which I represent, for the privilege of appearing 
before you as you begin your Inquiry into problems confronting one 
of our most basic and essential industries. We are grateful for the 
statement made by the chairman which demonstrates the deep concern 
for the problems of the industry, 

I am Halbert M. Jones of Laurinburg, N. C., president of Waverly 
Mills, Inc., a spinner and weaver of manmade fibers and cotton, and 
president of the North Carolina Textile Manufacturers Association. 
My appearance here today is as the president of, and one of the spokes- 
men for. the institute. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, which has its head- 
quarters in Charlotte, N. C., and other offices in New York, Clemson, 
S. C., and Washington, is the central trade association for manufac- 
turers of textiles from cotton, manmade fibers, and silk. Our concern 
as a trade organization and as an industry, therefore, includes the 
fibers which account for 93.8 percent of total fiber and filament con- 
sumption in this country, 

Our organization represents about 80 percent of the spindles and 


looms in the industry, which has a normal employment of approxi- 


mately 1 million men and women. The institute’s policy is formulated 
at annual meetings and its activities are governed by a board of di- 
rectors and directed by committees composed of top executives of both 
large and small mills located in all sections of the Textile Belt. 

As we have indicated previously, the textile industry is gratified by 
the genuine interest and concern which has been effectively demon- 
strated by the Senate in authorizing this inquiry. We alae the 
opportunity to join you in this public review and analysis of the prob- 
lems confronting our industry. 

We are most appreciative of the keen, friendly, and direct. interest 
displayed by members of this committee as you have publicly pro- 
claimed your concern, It is most heartening to know of your willing- 
ness to undertake this important service in addition to your other 
already heavy burdens, 

Those of us in the textile business are convinced this inquiry will 
be highly constructive; that it will result in a better public and gov- 
ernmental understanding of the role our industry occupies in the gen- 


‘eral economy and in the national security, and that it will point the 


way for.a brighter future for the hundreds of thousands of persons 


‘who are employed by and dependent upon the textile industry. 


At this point, I think it would be appropriate to let the record show 
that our industry does not come before you requesting any special 
favors or treatment. We are not seeking a handout from our Govern- 
ment already burdened with subsidies and grants both here and 
abroad. 

If we are seeking anything, it is simply this: a recognition of the 


‘vital and important place which this industry and its employees oc- 
‘cupy in our national economy and, as a result of this recognition, an 


assurance of fair and just consideration for our industry and our tex- 
tile jobs in all of our relations with the Government and its policies. 
We definitely desire to cooperate with this committee in establish- 


ing an official, public, and factual record revealing the true situation 
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regarding the importance of the American textile industry and its re- 
lations with the Federal Government. 

We submit that it is of utmost importance to the Government to 
know fully the vital position the textile industry plays in the Nation’s 
economic life and national security during both peacetime and 
emergencies. 

Obviously, like most other industries, we have complicated problems 
of internal origin. They arise from many causes but they are in large 
measure subject to our own control. It is not our desire to burden you 
with such difficulties. This industry is highly complex with opera- 
tions varying from completely integrated processing and merchandis- 
ing to specialized operations performing very limited but necessary 
functions. There are no simple remedies for the internal industry 
problems. It would be an unfair imposition upon this committee to 
review these intraindustry difficulties, and in the end the industry will 
have to solve such problems ourselves. 

I believe that one thing does need to be emphasized in this connec- 
tion, however: The basic problems of the textile industry do not 
spring from interfiber competition. The real problems are textile 
problems as a whole, not fiber problems. Some attempt has been 
made to make it appear that the textile problems are the result of 
intraindustry fiber competition. This competition provides vitality 
and, while cotton is the principal raw material, most textile manu- 
factures today use a variety of fibers. 

Let me affirm my own conviction—and I think this is basic to our 
en of view in this matter—that the textile industry in the United 

tates is potentially in the strongest position of its history. Through 
painful years of contraction the excess productive capacity of the 
industry in relation to domestic markets has largely been liquidated ; 
the financial strength of the industry as a whole has never been 
greater ; research is expanding rapidly, stimulated by and producing 
new fibers, new finishes, and new processes; sound merchandising and 
sales promotion practices are employed more extensively than ever; 
the productive efficiency of the industry is excellent, and in the use 
of material and man-hours the industry must be considered as one 
of our most effective; the increasing income and population of the 
United States certainly provide an expanding market opportunity 
for this industry whieh supplies basic needs. The textile industry, 
because of these fundamental strengths, possesses the potential for 
a vigorous and dynamic future provided the shackles forged upon 
our industry by Government actions can be broken. 

Our most critical problems find their origin in specific govern- 
mental policies or programs. Indeed, we feel that some of those 
policies and programs could only have grown out of an implied belief 
in some Government circles that the American textile industry is 
expendable. 

ne key illustration of this is the continuing failure of foreign 
trade policymakers to recognize the dangerous posture of United 
States industry in relation to the industry of the rest of the world 
which grows out of the cost structure in the United States. Infla- 
tionary forces started in motion in the early thirties have resulted 
in the building up of United States cost structures which are now 
the highest in the world. The effect of these forces has not been 


Pe PTI RRR 
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obvious in this Nation because of conditions during the last 25 years 
when we have had two wars and when the production capacity o 
the rest of the world was sharply curtailed or destroyed in those wars. 
During the past 8 years, productive capacities in West Germany, 
England, Japan, Italy, and other nations have increased to the point 
where vigorous competition is provided for United States industry 
not only in the foreign markets but in our domestic markets as well. 
A recent study of the National Industrial Conference Board indi- 
cated that in products on which a comparison could be made, England, 
which we do not regard as highly efficient or competitive, now pro- 
duces 65 percent of these products at a lower cost than in the United 
States, and West Germany can produce 85 percent of these products 
at lower costs—in many cases 50 to 60 percent lower cost. No data 
were given in the study for Japan but the figure is probably 95 
| percent or higher. 
With this situation, no longer can the United States compete in 
foreign markets on the large majority of manufactured goods on a cost 


basis. This applies not only to textiles. 
of technical 


oe 


Sales will have to be made in the future for reasons 
superiority or styling or sales promotion and merchandising. These 
qualities can apply only to a small minority of our normal exports of 
manufactured goods and so there is a very real question as to whether 
or not the United States can maintain its large volume of exports of 
manufactured products. Recent data published by the Department of 
Commerce indicates that, during the first quarter of 1957, when $5.1 
billion in exports was made, and the first quarter of 1958 there has been 
: a decline of $1 billion in our exports between the 2 quarters—$5.1 
| billion in 1957, $4.1 billion in 1958. 

Senator Pastore. And that is overall ? 
Mr. Jones. That is overall; all types of exports. This has to do 
with the general area of the problem of high cost. 
In addition, the lower costs of foreign production have already 
resulted in serious inroads into our domestic market 
This period is truly a time of testing and it is vital that the trade 
policies of this Nation be such that our domestic economy is kept in 
the strongest possible condition and not bartered away at the GATT 
conference table. It is naive to expect the efficiency factor—which 
we hear so much about—to offset such cost differentials between the 
b United States and overseas textile industries. To propose deflation of 
' the existing United States cost structure is equally unrealistic. We in 
the textile business certainly do not want it. On the contrary, we 
want to be in position to do more for our employees and stockholders— 
not less. 

Because of the complexity of the industry, we recommend to your 
committee that this investigation be confined to areas of broad Gov- 
ernment influence or industry operations. Such limitation will elim- 
inate much detail and consideration of internal problems which must 
be solved by the industry and also point the way for action in the 
areas which most certainly lie within the responsibility of Government. 

We propose to assist you in every way possible to assemble facts 
and figures for future guidance. We are convinced that once all avail- 
able information is spread on the record, your findings and recom- 
mendations will pave the way for our industry to make its maximum 


) 
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and expanding contribution to a prosperous national economy, and 
to an increasing standard of living for our employees. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point we have considerable more material to 
present. It is my understanding that the last group which is sched- 
uled to be heard today is the Northern Textile Association, with Mr. 
William Sullivan as its spokesman. Because this appearance could 
come rather late in the day, and because Mr. Stanton, chairman of 
the board of that association, and one of the outstanding textile leaders 
in this country, is here, I would like to suggest that Mr. Stanton be 
recognized at this time for his statement, if that pleases your com- 
mittee, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. All right, then we will recall you after Mr. Stan- 
ton’s opening statement for the completion of your statement. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir; if you will. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Stanton, it is a pleasure to have you here this 
morning. Mr. Stanton is president of Berkshire Hathaway, Inc., 
and chairman of the board of the Northern Textile Association, 

All right, Mr. Stanton, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF SEABURY STANTON, PRESIDENT, BERKSHIRE 
HATHAWAY, INC., AND CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF THE 
NORTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Sranton. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
very much appreciate the interest which the Senate is taking in the 
problems of our industry, and will be very happy to cooperate in the 
northern section as well as in the southern section with this committee 
in any way possible, in the hope that as a result of this investigation 
many of the handicaps which have been imposed upon our industry 
by Government regulations and policies may be eliminated. 

In this statement it is not my intention to provide figures and 
statistics, as all this information will be submitted by later witnesses.. 

I feel that I personally can be most helpful to the committee in out- 
lining the areas which seem to me to be most constructive for the 
committee to consider, and in which we hope substantial improve- 
ment will be made as a result of this committee’s recommendations. 

These fall into three major categories, as follows: 

1. The Government policy of reducing tariffs on imports of textile 
products from foreign countries. 

2. The Government policy of limiting the acreage which the farmer 
is permitted to plant in cotton, and artificially fixing the price which 
the American mills are required to pay for that cotton at a figure ap- 
proximately 20 percent higher than the world price. 

3. The Government policy of encouraging the production of textiles 
in foreign countries and the purchase of textile products as part of our 
foreign aid program in foreign countries, rather than from our mills 
here in the United States. 

With reference to No. 1—the effect of foreign imports, foreign 
countries can manufacture quality textiles at far less cost than can 
our American mills because of their lower wages and lower raw ma- 
terial and other costs. 

The impact of the tremendous increase in the importation of Japa- 
nese textiles during 1955 and 1956 and its effect on our industry is 
an excellent example of what has happened and may happen again. 
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Fortunately, the Japanese were willing to work out a voluntary 
arrangement of quotas by categories of fabrics, starting in January, 
1957. Our figures show, however, that the quotas for velveteens, 
ginghams, and handkerchiefs were exceeded during that year. 

As a result, Merrimack Manufacturing Co. of Lowell, Mass., the 
largest American producer of velveteens, was obliged to announce 
liquidation last fall. 

The Japanese arrangement is, at best, only a voluntary one and 
even if it worked perfectly would still leave our industry vulnerable 
to imports from other foreign countries. 

The present Government policy of free trade without apparent 
regard to resulting damage to our industry causes all branches of 
that industry to hesitate to make future commitments, and has very 
seriously affected the market for our products. 

The action of the House in passing the Trade Agreement Act with- 
out safeguards so necessary to our Industry leaves us with our only 
hope for relief in the Senate which is now considering this bill. 

With reference to No, 2—the Government policy relating to the 
production and pricing of raw cotton, however desirable farm support 
prices may be from the point of view of some of the cotton farmers, 
the result is that we, as textile manufacturers, are required by this 
Government policy to pay artificially high and noncompetitive prices 
for our principal raw material, cotton. 

In our cotton textile mills cotton accounts for from 40 to 50 percent 
of the cost of production of many fabrics. The additional cost result- 
ing from the arbitrary fixing of the price of raw cotton, at approxi- 
mately 20 percent above the world price, is an additional cost which 
is borne by the manufacturers of cotton textiles. 

It seems unfair to us that the full burden of this hidden processing 
tax designed to benefit one group in the country should fall entirely 
upon our industry. We feel that if it is to continue to be a policy of 
our Government to insure the cotton farmer a price for his product 
higher than the world price, the cost of this program should be borne 
by all of the people in the country and not by our industry alone. 

In addition, in 1956 the Government adopted a policy of selling 
surplus raw cotton to foreign mills at prices substantially lower than 
those which they fixed for our American mills. This policy actually 
represents in effect a subsidy paid by our Government to foreign mills 
to persuade them to purchase American grown cotton. This seems 
to us to be an unnatural thing for any government to do its citizens, 
for it means that we in the United States industry must pay out of 
our own pockets to subsidize our foreign competitors and to help them 
to take business away from us. 

The cost of this program to America has been estimated at many 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year. 

The effect upon our industry has been to increase our inability to 
compete with foreign imports and foreign countries now have a 
lower cost for their raw material, cotton, in any goods which they 
wish to export to the United States as well as an advantage in their 
low cost labor. 

Also in regard to our own exports of goods to foreign countries, 
we find they are in a far better position to compete with us in those 
countries because of the lower price of the raw material which they 
purchase than they formerly were, and there has been no arrange- 
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ment made by the Government for any offsetting duty or anything of 
that kind, in most of the countries, foreign countries, with whom 
we are trying to deal. 

Another effect of the artificially high prices established for our 
American mills by Government action is to give an unfair competitive 
advantage to other products which are entering our cotton textile 
field, the raw material for which is not controlled and fixed at arbi- 
trarily high levels by Government regulation. 

With reference to No. 3—encouragement of textile manufacturing 
in other countries, it has been a part of our foreign policy to en- 
courage the building of textile mills in foreign countries. Very 
little thought has apparently been given to the effect of such a policy 
upon our own United States textile industry, and mills have been 
built in many parts of the world aided by our technical assistance 
and financial credit and subsidized by the ability to purchase Ameri- 
can cotton at prices substantially below those prices our own Ameri- 
can mills are obliged to pay. 

As a result, many of these mills contain the most modern types 
of machinery and their productivity and quality compare very favor- 
ably with our own industry. As an example of the length to which 
this policy of favoritism toward our foreign competitors has been 
carried, the International Cooperation Administration purchased 
$96 million worth of textiles in 1957, only $7 million worth of which 
was bought from our own American mills; the balance was purchased 
in foreign countries. 

In conclusion, we feel that the textile industry is a basic industry 
employing in all its branches over 1 million people. Its products 
are necessary to the well-being of all of the people of this country and 
no satisfactory substitutes have yet been found for clothing and many 
other uses which require its products. 

The industry has spent millions of dollars since World War IT in 
modernization and technological improvements, and tremendous ad- 
vances have been made in the diversification, quality, wearability and 
ease of care of its products. 

We in the textile industry, in common with all other industries, have 
internal problems which we are constantly striving to solve. Much 
progress is being made in this direction, however, and we believe that 
tinited States textiles can regain the preeminence they formerly en- 
joyed and, as this country comes out of the present recession, become 
again a growth industry with modern managements, manufacturing, 
and merchandising techniques. 

We believe that if this committee will explore the areas briefly out- 
lined in this statement and recommend a removal of the handicaps 
placed upon us by Government regulation and policies, and if Congress 
acts upon the committee’s recommendations, the results will be tre- 
mendously constructive for our industry. 

We feel that the Government should cherish our industry instead 
of taking, apparently, the opposite position and placing obstacles in 
the way of our expansion and success. 

I very much appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this 


committee, the members of which have shown so much interest in our 


textile industry problems for many years, and shall be only too glad 
to discuss our textile situation further at any time the committee may 
desire. 
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Senator Pastore. Thank you, Mr. Stanton. 

Now, I understand that you will be available for questioning to- 
gether with your colleagues upon the completion of Mr. Jones’ 
testimony. 

Mr. Stanton. I will be very happy to. 

Senator Pastore. Allright. We will recall Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, it might be helpful if we indicated at 
this point the framework of the remainder of our presentation. It 
will be in three major segments. 

At the outset, we will present the scope of the industry as an em- 
ployer, as a consumer, and as a producer. This will entail tracing 
the economic history of the industry, describing its economic status 
and relationship to other industries and indicating its position with 
reference to national security. 

The second segment will deal with the unique sensitivity of the 
industry to Government influences and the impact of certain Govern- 
ment policies and programs. 

Then, in the third segment we will offer our recommendations on 
the specific areas of Government activities which we believe merit 
the attention of this committee. 

Also, we propose to supply the committee with various documents 
and a series of statistical tables to supplement our presentation. 

We suggest it might be helpful to consider the textile industry in 
the light of the concept that production is the energizing factor of 
economic life, both internally and externally. In an industrial na- 
tion the forces of progress are weak or strong in proportion to the 
health and creative powers of its production system. 

Viewed in all its ramifications, it is the major source of national 
income, the wages of labor, as well as the earnings of capital. It is 
the major foundation and the chief substance of the Nation’s social 
savings. It supplies the buying power to sustain consumption of 
domestic products and also the consumption of imported products. 

Thus, all effective purchasing power, whether used at home or 
abroad, is initially derived from domestic production. 

Every enterprise is both a buyer and a seller. The act of buying 
extends backward in a succession of effects to the basic resources. 
The act of selling ramifies forward through a succession of trans- 
actions and further processing, until the final market is reached. At 
each stage in the sequence, the pattern of interactions begins anew. 
Hence every unit of production, whether it be in industry, agricul- 
ture, or mining, is a connecting link in many chains. These chains 
traverse the entire system and are without end. They bind the econ- 
omy into a coordinated whole and their united strength at any given 
time is the measure of a country’s economic health and prosperity. 

The textile industry in the United States was established as a pro- 
ducer in the 18th century and has, over a period of years, spread 
widely throughout New England, the Middle Atlantic, and South- 
eastern States. 

This industry was the first major modern factory operation, paving 
the way for the industrial revolution, and became and remains one of 
the key elements in the American economic complex. 

The textile industry is 1 of the 10 largest manufacturing industries 
in this country and it exerts substantial influence upon our national 
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economy, both directly and indirectly. Being, in 1957, ranked 8th im 
size by employment, 9th by assets, and 9th by sales, this industry in- 


cludes more than 8,000 plants in 40 of the 48 States, and consumes the- 


products made in ever State, including our newest one, Alaska. 

Persons employed in the industry currently number approximately 
920,000—6 percent of all United States manufacturing workers. The 
annual textile payroll is approximately $3.3 billion. The annual net 
sales of textile products exceed $13 billion. 

Because ACMI has in its membership chiefly spinners and weavers 
of broad-woven fabrics made from cotton and manmade fiber, we will 
be directing our attention primarily to that portion of the textile mill 
products industry. However, we believe it may be helpful to the 
committee to describe briefly some of the relationships involved be- 
tween the textile industry as a whole and other United States 
industries. 


Since America’s first permanent textile mill was founded in Rhode. 


Island in 1790 by Samuel Slater and since William Gregg built the 
first large-scale textile manufacturing facility in South Carolina in 
1845, the influence of the textile industry on the prosperity of the 
United States has been of tremendous importance. 

Therefore, in looking at the scope of the textile industry as it has 
developed in the United States with particular reference to its status 
today, we should consider the relationships not only between the tex- 
tile industry and such other important segments of our economy as 
agriculture and chemicals, but also the impact of textile payrolls upon 
the local communities. 


While it is impossible to measure precisely the impact of industrial’ 


payroll on a particular community, significant relationships in this 
connection have been identified in a statistical analysis by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

The chamber found that 100 industrial workers added to a com- 
munity typically involve the addition of 296 more people to the popu- 
lation and $590,000 to the annual personal income of the community, 
the registration of 107 more passenger cars, an increase in local bank 
deposits of $270,000, and a jump in retail sales in local stores of about 
$360,000 per year. On the downside, the loss of 100 industrial jobs 
in a textile community means, on the average, the loss of that. many 
automobile registrations and the indicated amounts of bank deposits, 
personal income, and so forth. 

The textile industry not only supports its own employment and 
capital structure, but it is at the same time the source of business 
and employment for many other industries. Principal among these 
are the machinery industry, the chemical industry, anid the raw cotton, 
wool, and manmade fiber industries. In addition, there are many more 
industries from which the textile industry purchases 's and serv- 


ices, including power, transportation, insurance, advertising, and’ 


others. 
Perhaps a million people are engaged in the wholesale and retail 
distribution of textile products. 


The requirements of the United States industry provide the chief 


foundation for the American textile machinery manufacturing indus- 


try. The mill pay out large sums for new plant and equipment, these- 


expenditures having averaged $451 million annually since 1947. 
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The United States chemical industry is one of the major suppliers 
of materials to the textile industry, with these purchases now running 
well over $2 billion annually. Eighty-five percent of this amount is 
spent for manmade fibers, with dyes, starches, bleaches, lubricants, and 
so forth, making up the other 15 percent. 

Several hundred thousand people are employed producing the natu- 
ral and manmade fibers used by the textile industry. At present more 
than 25 fibers are produced commercially in this country, and others 
are under development. 

Clearly, the American farmer is very dependent upon the continu- 
ing health, prosperity, and growth of the United States textile indus- 
try, since it is the major customer for his textile fiber production. 
In the average year 2 out of every 3 bales of cotton grown by American 
farmers are sold to domestic textile mills. 

A reduction in the output of those mills is immediately reflected as 
a loss of markets for agriculture. The United States textile industry, 
as the major support of cotton agriculture, is a key factor in the econ- 
omy of a large area of the country sweeping from the Carolinas 
through the Mississippi Delta to the Southwest and California. 

Practically all of the domestically produced wool is processed by 
the United States textile industry; United States week production 
amounts to about 275 million pounds a year, being roughly one-half 
of the annual wool requirements of our textile industry. 

Substantially all of the manmade fiber manufactured in the United 
States is consumed by domestic textile mills. From this discussion 
it is obvious that many hundreds of thousands of farmers who produce 
cotton, wool, woodpulp, corn, and other materials needed in the manu- 
facture of textiles are directly dependent on the textile industry for 
all or a substantial part of their income. 

The textile industry is rather unique among major American indus- 
tries in that a very large proportion of its plants are located in small 
and medium-sized towns. As a result of this, in many communities 
the textile mill payroll is the major support of the entire local business 
and financial structure and, more importantly, provides the basic in- 
come for the people in that community. 

Census Bureau statistics on the production of broad-woven textile 
fabrics in the second quarter of 1958 are not yet available. In the 
first quarter total broadwoven goods production was 6 percent below 
a year earlier. The component parts of this total, however, show 
mixed trends. Cotton goods production was 7 percent below the first 
quarter levels of 1957. ‘Rayon and acetate broad-woven fabric produc- 
tion was up 5 percent between the first quarter of 1957 and the first 
quarter of 1958, but there was a decline in production of the nonce- 
luyosic manmade fiber fabrics—nylon, dacron, glass fiber, and so 
forth—and silk, too. Woolen and worsted head were production 
was down 18 percent. 

The textile cycle is influenced strongly by general business cycle 
trends. The textile recession began about 2 years prior to the onset 
of the general recession in business last summer. This general busi- 
ness recession has prevented any recovery in textiles. To be sure, 
there are certain indications that the general recession may be “bot- 
toming out,” but the “bottom” is certainly pretty spongy so far. In 
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any event, recent months have shown a declining trend in general 
business at a rate more rapid than at any time since World War II. 

The Federal Reserve board index of industrial production, season- 
ably adjusted, dropped more than 12 percent between July 1957 and 
May 1958. The textile component of the index has dropped 10 per- 
cent since last summer. The textile index has been unchanged at 91 

reent of the 1947-49 average since February. This is bad enough: 

ut the contrast with general economic growth trends is nothing short 
of tragic. Even after a 12 percent drop, the total industrial produc- 
tion index in May was at 127 percent of the 1947-49 level. 

The recession in general business activity in the United States in 
recent months has been reflected in substantially reduced capital ex- 
penditures. Indeed, the latest. estimates were even lower than the 
anticipated 1958 expenditures first published several months ago. 

All United States industries now expect to spend some 17 percent 
less on new ep and equipment this year than in 1957, and manu- 
facturing industries anticipate spending almost 25 percent less. The 
textile mill products industry plans to allot only $252 million in 1958 
for new plant and equipment expenditures. This amount is 38 percent 
less than the $408 million spent for this purpose in 1957, compares 
with an average of $451 million in the period 1947-57, and is the low- 
est since the end of World War II. 

Textile profit rates after taxes, both on sales and on equity, have 
dropped substantially from the third to the fourth quarter of 1957 and 
plunged in the first quarter of 1958 to the lowest levels since World 
War II. Textile blinatay profit rates on sales after taxes declined 
from 2.2 percent in July-September 1957 to 1.5 percent in October- 
December, and to 0.4 percent in January-March 1958; comparable 
rates on equity also declined, from 4.8 percent in the third quarter of 
1957 to 34 percent in the fourth quarter, then down to 0.9 percent in 
January—March 1958. Indeed, since 1952 textile profit rates have 
been no better than half as high as those of the manufacturing indus- 
try as a whole, and in a suka of periods since that time have been 
substantially less than half. 

All manufacturing industries, as a group, also saw their profits fall 
in the first quarter, though the declines were not as sharp or as rapid 
as in textiles. Manufacturing profit rates on sales, after taxes, went 
from 4.7 percent in the July quarter of 1957 to 3.4 percent in Janu- 
ary—March 1958, and on equity, from 10.5 percent to 6.8 percent over 
the same period. 

The very poor profit picture in textiles generally in recent years 
has been the feautt of a number of factors. The industry’s selling 

rices have been depressed; indeed, wholesale textile prices are today 

low the pre-Korean level. Meanwhile, the industry’s costs have 
risen in the general inflation of recent years. The remaining profit 
squeeze has now continued so long that it is beginnng to affect dras- 
tically modernization expenditures, and financial stress has forced the 
closing of mills with consequent unemployment in textile communities. 

It is true that in recent weeks the textile decline appears to have 
been arrested, at least temporarily. However, this stabilization is 
at an extremely low level of prices, profits, capital investment, and 
employment. Indeed, this present level has been reached after years 
of decline and can, in consequence, only be described as tragically low. 
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Now, a word about the military significance or national defense pos- 
ture of the textile industry. 

As you gentlemen well know, our armed services rank textiles imme- 
diately behind steel in the order of importance or essentiality. In all 
wars American mills have supplied the clothing and fabric needs of 
our military and civilian industrial forces besides contributing heavily 
to the santas for our allies. Our military leaders assert that during 
World War II our Armed Forces would have gone without adequate 
clothing if it had been necessary to have relied on foreign manufac- 
turers for textiles. 

A line on the nature of the textile demand by the military can be 
obtained by looking at a report from the Military Clothing and 
Textile Supply Agency of the armed services for the fiscal year 1957. 

pply Agency ; ay 
Clothing and textile procurement amounted to $297 million. The or- 
der included 64 different basic textile fabrics made from cotton, man- 
made and woolen fibers. 

In the event of a national emergency today the textile industry 
would be forced to meet a tremendously increased demand with a pro- 
ductive capacity far below what it was during World War II. 

It should be of value to this committee to note a recent expression by 
Mr. Robert T. Stevens, a former Secretary of the Army, whose Gov- 
ernment and military service qualify him as an expert in this field. 

Mr. Stevens, in testifying recently before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, said: 

I contend that what is left of the textile industry today is already below the 
minimum essential for the adequate defense and survival of the United States. 

If we are to have a healthy textile industry during any future emergency it 
would be wise for us to stop exporting textile jobs abroad, as happens when 
textile imports are increased. 

Competitively, the textile industry is unique among America’s 
family of manufacturing enterprises. Clearly no other major in- 
dustry has so many independent units vying for sales at the market 
place. Interestingly, no single company or corporation within the 
textile industry controls as much as 5 percent of the cotton system 
spindleage in tite country. 

In many ways the textile industry typifies the American concept of 
free enterprise. Our mills are keenly competitive. Our employees in 
the plants, our research specialists, our management personnel, and 
our salesmen all are aware of this. 

We also know that we must constantly be on our toes to meet the 
direct, challenge of our competitors on product, on quality, and on 
price. 

We also realize that failure to do so means surrender of business to 
a competing mill and the eventual liquidation of our own mills. In 
the very finest traditions of the American free enterprise system we 
must of necessity do a more efficient job and turn out a better product 
to stay ahead competitively. “Monopoly” is:a word seldom used in 
reference to this great American industry, because there. are no 
monopolies. 

It is obvious that the textile industry is uniquely and extremely 
sensitive to external influences. . Let: us take a minute or two to ex- 
amine the reasons for this sensitivity. 

First, there is the matter of raw material costs. In few other 
industries does raw material constitute as high a percentage of cost as 
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in textiles. Our chief raw material—cotton—represents something 
more than half the total cost of the manufacturing of our basic 
product—the gray unfinished cloth. And when you bear in mind that 
the Government action determines the supply, to a great extent the 
quality and the price of our principal raw material, you realize the 
importance of this factor over which the manufacturer can exercise 
no control. 

Second, textile production, because of its basic nature, has a greater 
appeal than any other industry to underdeveloped nations bent upon 
their own economic expansion. Consequently, our industry feels first 
and more keenly the efi¢cts of the expansion of foreign textile produc- 
tion which has been and is being stimulated by our Government’s 
program of worldwide economic development ever since 1946. 

Senator Pastore. Would you say out of proportion with other 
products that are sold in the export area / 

Mr. Jones. That would be my impression, sir. I do not have the 
detailed figures on that. 

Senator Pastore. This may develop during the course of this hear- 
ing—the argument that we continuously hear and the argument that 
is made very forcibly by the protagonists of the continuance of the 
Reciprocal ‘Trade Act is to the effect that we sell a great deal more 
than we import. 

Now, the thing that I would like to have developed here, if this is 
not true with reference to the textile industry, is to have statistics 
developed along that line, if they can be developed. 

In other words, you are making the argument here that undeveloped 
countries that are bent on their own economic expansion usually in- 
dulge more extensively in textile production. Is that the argument 
that you are making ¢ 

Mr. Jones. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. That leads me to the question that I am asking 
now, and I am hoping that it will be developed during the progress 
of these hearings, as to whether or not the textile industry is not bear- 
ing the brunt of this whole panorama of imports and exports by 
comparison to other goods that are manufactured and sold? 

Mr. Jones. We shall try to get some detailed information to sup- 
port that, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. I would appreciate that being developed during 
the progress of this hearing. 

Mr. ones. We are seeing a decline in both this country and in 
England, and expansion of the industry in Pakistan, the Philippines, 
India, and Japan. 

Senator Pasrore. Well, that is of little consequence to us unless it 
has an impact upon American production and American jobs and 
American investment of capital. 

Mr. Jones. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Pastore. I think it is the view and it is the motive of the 





Congress to re in every way possible the underdeveloped countries. 


so that they can build up their own standard of living. 


The next question is, in the doing of that, what repercussions does 
it have upon the American market, what is it doing to us, and what 
is it doing in proportion to other effects upon other segments of our- 


economy ¢ 
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I think it is quite important to develop that because I think that 
would be rather interesting. 

Mr. Jones. We will try to provide the information. 

Senator Payne. If I might suggest also, if they can, in developing 
that information, that there might also be developed information rel- 
ative to the technical assistance and the aids that have been given since 
the start of this program back around 1946 aiding countries that per- 
haps never grew cotton before to get into the production of cotton 
also, because it likewise plays an important part in this picture. 

There are countries that have gone into cotton production aided by 
technical skills provided by this country, together with the machinery 
and the money, since 1946 that have had an effect upon the cotton 
industry, too. 

Senator Pastore. That is right, but you have to go a step further, 
I hope, Senator Payne, in this regard, that once you have reached the 
point of helping that nation lift its own standard of living by produc- 
ing the cloth and the textiles its own people will use, whether or not 
they are interested in raising their standard of living or making the 
American market a place to sell their product. 

Those are the figures that are very important to develop because I 
think Mr. Stanton already developed the argument here that with 
relation to raw cotton, we subsidize this cotton, and then we sell it 
abroad 20 percent cheaper than you can afford to but it here. Now, 
that is a very fine thing to do, a very humane thing to do, provided 
that that same cotton is not being developed into manufactured goods 
that come back to be sold in competition with the American product, 
where you get that 20-percent a ‘rantage right off. 

Senator Payne. Which in effect it does. 

Senator Pastore. If it comes back here. Now, the important thing 
is how much comes back here in proportion to how mick we produce 
and how much we use, Those are the figures I would like to see 
developed here. 

Senator Corron. And how much we export. 

Senator Pasrore. How much we export, how much we manufac- 
ture, and how much does the American consumer use of the domestic 
manufactured textile as against the imported foreign textile. I think 
those figures are important. 

Mr. Jones. They certainly are, sir. 

Senator Pastore. The ¢ argument is usually made that it is negligible. 
We would like to develop that, what is neal ible and what is not neg- 
ligible. I would like to see that developed aoiiea the course of these 
hearimgs more precisely so that we know fundamentally exactly what 
the situation is. 

Senator THurmonp. Mr, Chairman, I might just make a comment 
here, that it is a noble thing to want to assist. these other countries, but 
when we assist them to the point that they produce cotton that is going 
to be used to go into goods to come back here to take jobs away from 
American workers, that is another thing, and also it 1s a noble thing 
to assist ~— to develop themselves, but when we assist them to the 
point that they establish textile mills that can send goods in here and 
sell those goods cheaper than our manufacturers can even make those 
goods, that. is another thing, and that is the figure, as I understand, 
that you would like to have. 
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Senator Pasrore. That is right. Rather than a platitude or a 
cliche, I would like to have the statistical, fundamental facts, and 
that is what we would like to develop here. 

Senator Corron. Well, Mr. Chairman, I want to concur in the 
chairman’s excellent suggestion, but while we are on this I think it 
should be added, to keep the record straight, that several members 
of the committee not only think it is a noble thing to try to raise the 
standard of living in these other countries, but I just came back last 
fall from going through the mills in Kobi, Japan, and it should be 
remembered that much of this exportation and this aid to mills is not 
raising the standard of living in other countries perceptibly, if at all. 

What it is doing is putting in the pockets of entrenched millowners, 
old families that have controlled the mills for generations, in the same 
way that families in this country did back in the gay nineties and 
before the rise of trade unionism—it is raising that standard of living 
but not the standard of living of the people, or keeping the people 
from communism or relieving them from want. 

I think that ought to be in here because, while the concept is noble, 
the effect is not working out too noticeably. 

Senator THurmonp. The people are not getting the benefit of it, 
just a few individuals. 

Senator Corron. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. Gentlemen, this is an overall investigation of the 
decline of the textile industry. I realize that much of this will go to 
the foreign aid programs, but I do not want it as broad as all that 
because that will fall under the jurisdiction of other committees. 

What I am interested in here, if we can develop it, is to show what 
this overall program has done specifically with reference to the textile 
industry and then to develop all statistical facts. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, we have some statistical information 
relating to that in the tables we are submitting. 

Senator Pastore. I hope you will emphasize it as you go along. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. 

Third, the textile manufacturing processes are well defined, largely 
standardized and universally known. Few secrets are possessed by 
our industry, and the age of the art is such that only a limited number 
of significant processes and products can be protected by patents as 
contrasted with the very broad protection enjoyed in other and newer 
industries. Our susceptibility to competition from abroad is there- 
fore far greater than that of most industries. 

And a fourth point regarding sensitivity lies in the highly competi- 
tive nature of the domestic industry itself. It is well established that 
the slightest variations in the demand and supply factors in the busi- 
ness, or in the market place, are felt more quickly and directly and are 
transmitted throughout the whole nerve structure of the textile in- 
dustry more easily than in any other industry. Many standard fabrics 
in this industry are as actively traded daily as are the securities on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

Now, let us look at some specific Government policies or programs 
and consider their impact on the textile industry. 

As I mentioned before, Government policy determines virtually 
the supply, the quality, and the price of our chief raw material—cot- 
ton. This is accomplished through the Nation’s farm program, con- 
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ceived for the purpose of providing assistance to our agricultural 
economy. 

We have had comments already made in that area, and this section 
of our report I think can be condensed very substantially. 

We have had, as has been indicated here—I should like to have this 
part of the report included in the record, and I will summarize it to 
save time. 

Senator Pastore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The portion of the report referred to is as follows :) 


But let us take a look at the cotton section of the program and see what Gov- 
ernment influences were unleashed. 

The cotton program included acreage restrictions and price supports so our 
cotton farmers would be required to keep supplies in line with the demand 
through marketing quotas. Its basic faults were obscured partly by two wars 
and intervening doses of inflation. But by 1951 the program's effects were felt 
in all quarters. 

The artificial price of United States cotton had caused it to lose customers 
in the world market. Other cotton-producing countries stepped up their output; 
so did the producers of manmade fibers here and abroad. Cotton consumption 
in the United States began a slow but steady decline, despite an ever-increasing 
population and an expanding economy. Our surplus stocks of cotton continued 
to mount, reached a fantastic peak of 14% million bales by August 1956. Ob- 
viously, the cotton economy was in serious trouble and it was time for the 
Government to take action. 

Action was taken. But instead of overhauling the entire cotton program and 
cutting away the fundamental causes of the trouble, the Government came up 
with an expedient in the form of a cotton export subsidy. The short view was 
taken, we submit, because this stratagem was designed only to make United 
States cotton competitive on foreign shores and reduce domestic stocks of raw 
cotton, unmindful of the full effect it would have on the American cottongrower’s 
best and most reliable customer—the American textile industry. 

Now, let us examine briefly the impact this Government action had on our 
industry. 

The export program involved selling United States cotton abroad under a 
subsidy of about $30 a bale for the foreign textile manufacturer and a similar 
cost to the American taxpayer. Just last year over 7% million bales moved 
to foreign shores; almost that much is being moved this year; the total cost 
of this program to our Government has already exceeded $700 million and is 
expected by some observers to reach $1 billion before it is ended. To be sure 
our industry, and all other industries for that matter, felt the effect when the 
administration decided against cutting taxes because of the enormity of Gov- 
ernment operating expenditures. 

But let’s go a step further. This cut-rate sale cotton found its way into the 
mills of foreign textile producers who paid from 6 to 8 cents less a pound for 
their raw material than did the American mills. Like night following day, off- 
shore producers added the low raw material cost advantage to their low-wage 
and other advantages and their textile products moved to the marketplace, both 
abroad and to the United States. Obviously, the foreign textile manufacturers— 
often with plants and equipment financed through United States foreign aid 
programs—were able to cut away the once-held markets supplied by United 
States textile exports. Our cloth exports joined United States cotton consump- 
tion in a declining trend. At the same time, however, understandably enough the 
textile producers abroad eyed the United States home market covetously and 
we were confronted with the problem of imports. Some segments of our indus- 
try were hurt more than others, depending upon the target chosen by the 
foreign exporter, but the entire industry felt keenly the effect of the develop- 
ments, mind you, that resulted from a Government policy. 

I wish I could report that once the American textile industry brought this 
situation to the attention of the Government a correction was made. But I can’t. 

We all know that our Government has been devoted to doing virtually every- 
thing it can to bolster the underdeveloped or sagging economies of the other 
nations in the free world. This program has been implemented through a lavish 
outlay of United States resources involving men, money, and materials. In 
some cases the outpouring included funds for the introduction or expansion of 
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foreign textile industries. In other cases favorable trade agreements became the 
vehicle for extending assistance. 

Naturally, those administration officials intent on their tasks in this particu- 
lar field had little interest in representations made by our industry. If they 
were presented with a dilemma it was promptly resolved by adherence to the 
policy governing international relations. Hence, Government policy in one area 
has prevented rectification of troubles originating in other Government policies. 

I submit that this recitation of events triggered by the adoption of an agri- 
eultural policy establishes firmly the textile industry’s unique sensitivity to 
governmental influence. 

Mr. Jones. The matter which has been referred to of having a 
lower price available to foreign producers than to our own industry 
has created serious problems not only in our domestic markets but 
abroad, and it is one of the very serious matters which the industry 
faces today. The foreign aid programs have the responsibility for 
the increase of foreign production, coupled with agricultural assist- 
ance they have had, a bounty on raw cotton, and we have seen our 
foreign markets decline by nearly 1 billion yards of cotton products 
since 1947. We have seen our exports decline from approximately 
1,500 million square yards to something in the area of 600 million 
square yards a year. This area of the agricultural impact is one 
which will be developed by one of my associates. 

Senator Pastore. Will that associate be able to give us this decline 
in exports of textiles year by year for the last 10 years, let us say ? 

Mr. Jones. That is a part of this record here, and is in the data 
which we have submitted. 

Would you like to refer to that now; we can do that? 

Senator Pastore. No; if you would rather leave it to your assistant, 
I would prefer you conduct your own case. 

Mr. Jones. It is in table 24, a detail of the record on exports and 
imports of the cotton cloth, and table 25 covers man-made fabrics. 

ere you will notice we have had a decline from 1,478 million square 
yards exported in 1947, a decline which has been rather constant since 
that time, declining in 1957 to 547,889,000 square yards. 

When reference is made to the import situation, we have not only had 
an increase in imports, we have had a loss of markets to the extent of 
over 10 percent of the textile production in this country, and that has 
been a serious factor for us in meeting the foreign-trade problem. 

Senator Pastore, I realize the trend has been downward, but the fact 
remains that as you have it here in 1957, which we take, or you may 
take 1956 which to me appears to be what you would call the worst 
year, or the best argument that you have in your favor, where the ratio 
of imports to exports is 87 percent. The fact of the matter is that we 
are still exporting a great deal more than we are importing. 

Mr. Jones. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Pastore. How do you meet that argument ? 

Mr. Jones. We meet the argument by saying this industry had the 
potential to meet our needs, plus a billion and a half yards, with a very 
small quantity of imports. 

For instance, in the year when we had a billion and a half yards, we 
had only 15 million square yards of imports, therefore, the loss of 
markets which this industry has faced has been in the area, when you 
combine the loss of foreign markets with our loss of domestic markets 
because of imports, our loss has been over a billion square yards per 
year. 
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Now that is over 10 percent of the production of this industry. 

Senator Pasrorr. What do you say to the argument that if we do 
not import, we cannot export—people will not buy unless we buy, and 
that would mean that we would lose 506,570 as against our 188,248? 
Now how do you answer that argument? That argument is contin- 
uously given. 

Mr. Jones. That is given, and one which I think is on its face subject 
to careful examination. 

It is foolish to think in terms of importing and exporting exactly 
the same articles to the same country. It is the function of foreign 
trade to export what we have in abundance and import what some 
other nation has in abundance. It is foolish to contend we have to 
mport the same amount of cotton or man-made fabrics as we export, 
as it is to contend we should import the same amount of cotton as we 
export, or import as much wheat as we export. 

he function of foreign trade is to supply what we need in the way 
of imports, of which we Se not have an adequate supply, and to provide 
for other nations the items which we have in surplus. This textile 
industry should be an exporting industry. 

We have been through our history. Because of our cost structure, 
it is doubtful that this industry will remain in the future a large 
exporting industry. Our costs, because of the wage structure, are 
so far above the textile-manufacturing costs in the rest of the world 
that in the future our textile sales will largely be in areas of high 
style, or in areas where we have some particular fiber or construction 
which is not readily available from a foreign textile mill. 

Now that is a serious situation for the industry to face. We are not 
competitive any more in the standard gray fabrics, which constitute the 
bulk of production of the textile industry in the foreign markets. 

Senator Pasrorr. Would you say, then, that the item of the 20 per- 
cent lower cost of cotton sold abroad is more important, of the 3 phases 
that you have given as Government interference or sensitivity with re- 
gard to the decline in the textile industry? Do I make my point clear? 

In other words, you have raised three areas of argument. Which 
do you consider most important in view of the fact you said basically 
the textile industry is an export industry ? 

Mr. Jones. Well, in the case of cotton, as I am sure the committee 
knows, there is an export subsidy on cotton fabrics exported from this 
country now to compensate for the export subsidy on raw cotton. 
The cotton situation has not affected our ability to export a great 
deal. 

In other words, our exports of cotton products are not made non- 
competitive by our export subsidy on raw cotton. 

Senator Payne. But that is a program that has only been in effect 
for the last couple of years, by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

Senator Pastore. But the real harm on the 20-percent differential 
comes in relation to imports and local competition. 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. Those imports, while constituting a 
relatively small percentage of the domestic market affect our price 
structure far beyond any amount that you would normally believe to be 
possible. 

Senator Pasrore. Well, I know that to be true, but will you please 
explain in simple English how that comes about. I have heard that 
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argument made a number of times, and I think it has a tremendous 
amount of weight and credence, but I would like to hear you develop 
it in understandable language, that is for the ordinary consumer or 
layman. 

‘Why does the importation of a cheaper product depress the price 
market here in America, even though the amount coming in is neg- 
ligible in comparison to the amount consumed by the domestic market ? 
Would you explain that ? 

Mr. Jones. I would like to make a statement about that and then 
ask one of my associates to answer. 

The textile markets are highly competitive. The sales turn in our 
gray fabric area on eighth and quarter cents per yard. At any given 
time, any fabric priced in the market a quarter, eighth, or a half a 
cent lower exerts a depressing influence upon that market, and in a 
market that active, it is necessary for the seller of a product to meet the 
price as is generally true in standard fabrics. Therefore, even small 
quantities priced lower, even from a domestic mill, have a very drastic 
effect upon the textile product markets of this country. 

Mr. Erwin, you are familiar with that. Will you speak to that. 

Mr. Erwry. Yes, Mr. Chairman, just elaborating on what Mr. 
Jones has said, we are in such a fine balance,in the textile industry 
between production and demand that just a small percentage will 
throw us out of our normal price structure. I think it has been de- 
veloped that we have 8,000 competitive units in our textile industry, 
and when the market is dull, and when imports are coming in at an 
accelerated rate, these various units are competing for the market. 
and I know from my own experience in the New York market that 
our customers will come to us and say, “We have an opportunity of 
buying some imports at X price, you can have this business if you 
want it; if not, we are going to buy the imported goods.” 

Of course, it is magnified and goes on down the line in various 
fabrics. As an illustration, the Japanese are importing about 18 per- 
cent of our domestic gingham production, and that is a large pro- 
portion. 

Senator Pastore. You mean they are exporting ? 

Mr. Erwin. They are exporting to this country; that is right. We 
are importing from Japan about 18 percent. Now, that has a very 
serious effect on gingham production, and those mills that can’t com- 
pete with the price will shift over to some other fabric. That fabric 
may be overproduced, and then when looms are switched over to these 
fabrics, the price structure suffers. 

I think the answer is that we are so finely balanced between produc- 
tion and demand that it does not take but just a small percentage 
to throw us out of complete balance. 

Now, another fact which perhaps I would have developed later; we 
normally export about 5 percent of our domestic production, and the 
imports amount to roughly 3 percent, so we do have a favorable 
balance of about 2 percent. 

Now, it is interesting to note that Canada is our best customer 
for cotton textiles. In 1957 we exported to Canada about 37 percent 
of all our exports. The Philippines was the second largest customer, 
and to the two, Canada and the Philippines, we exported 51 percent 
of our total. 
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Now, it is also interesting to note that in Canada, because of Public 
Law 480, and the selling of our surplus wheat, Canada is now re- 
taliating and attempting to raise the tariffs on cotton textiles from 
the United States. That is an illustration of how our Government 
policies can affect our industry. If we lose our Canadian business, 
and perhaps we will lose some of it, then our exports will suffer, and 
suffer sharply. 

Senator Pasrore. Therefore, this depression of the price which 
starts out originally as a psychological reaction actually develops into 
something quite real. 

Mr, Jones. There is a constant pressure. You may have a reduction 
in price of a half a cent, and the domestic industry because of com- 
petitive pressure meets it. Then there is another half cent and it meets 
that, and a small reduction, which is repeated in a highly competitive 
industry such as we have, finally results in price deterioration which 
is extremely serious for the industry. 

We believe sincerely that. it is most important to the welfare of the 
Nation itself that the Congress, in formulating policies which are 
fashioned ostensibly to serve one purpose, must give thorough con- 
sideration to possible unintended adverse effects. 

Here we are referring to the problems created in our industry, 
and let me say here that this industry is not in opposition to the 
development of the underdeveloped areas of the world. We are de- 
lighted that our country takes a position in helping those. nations. 
We think it is unwise that such programs should be so administered 
that our domestic interest is injured thereby. 

Naturally, it is our recommendation that this committee explore in 
detail the relationships this industry has with the national policies 
dealing with agriculture, international trade and foreign aid. It is 
my sincere hope that our demonstration of the interrelationship be- 
tween these policies will provoke painstaking and studied probing 
of the administration of these policies, for the administration in, most 
instances determines whether or not the congressional intent in legis- 
lation is fulfilled. 

I have barely touched the Government policies regarding taxation 
since textiles, along with all other industries, certainly have felt. the 
impact of the fiscal policies in effect. We do recommend, however, 
that the committee examine the Internal Revenue Service's approach 
to making allowances for the depreciation of machinery and equip- 
ment for tax purposes. 

This is of critical imports ince to an industry like textiles, where 
the typical company is small and hence has only limited access to the 
capital markets; in consequence it must rely heavily on internal financ- 
ing through depreciation and profits. 

The growing participation of the Federal Government in the Na- 
tion’s total research effort makes it particularly appropriate for your 
committee to look carefully at research as it relates to the welfare of 
the textile industry. 

In the field of economic research the Commerce Department is mak- 
ing important contributions to the welfare of many industries and 
business enterprises. U ndoubtedly you will want to determine the 
extent textiles an from this activity. 

Through the Defense Department. as well as other agencies, the 
Federal Government is sponsoring and paying for huge research in- 
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vestigations in the interest of national security. Although this re- 
search is concerned primarily with national security, it inevitably 
yields tremendous benefits to the concerns which do the work. It 
enables them to maintain large research establishments which thus 
makes available to them a wide variety of skills, technologies, experi- 
ence, and know-how. Much of the research accomplished on behalf 
of national security is directly applicable to consumer products. The 
Defense Department even gives to these industrial concerns the patent 
rights to any inventions made, only reserving the privilege of Govern- 
ment use of such patents without payment of royalties. 

Some of the questions to which this committee may want to seek 
some answers are the following: 

1. What are the basic reasons for the disparity in research effort 
conducted on behalf of textiles and on behalf of the high growth, 
high prosperity industries ? 

2. What is the extent of Government aid to other industries as com- 
pared with Government aid to textiles in research 

3. To what extent does Government help to other industries mitigate 
against a healthy, vigorous, growing textile industry ? 

4. What is the importance of textile research to the Nation at large? 

Is the Government meeting its responsibility to itself in textile 
research, bearing in mind that the textile industry is an essential 
defense industry’ Is the Government meeting its responsibilities to 
consumers, inasmuch as clothing, as a basic human need, is second in 
importance only to food # 

5. Is the Federal Government doing all that it should be doing to 
provide higher quality, lower cost fibers, particularly of wool and 
cotton, which comprise more than two-thirds of apparel-type fibers 
processed today ? 

The availability of highest quality fibers and lower possible cost is 
an important consideration in the ability of textile manufacturers to 
compete with other than textile materials domestically, and with 
foreign-made fibers. 

In a related area, that of patent protection for textile products and 
processes, reform is long overdue. The present bent of the law seems 
to be in the direction of frustrating the innovator and the creator in 
the textile field for the benefit of the imitator and the copier. We 
suggest that the committee determine whether the laws dealing with 

atents and copyrights tend to discriminate against the textile 
industry because of the age of its art. 

It is my understanding that the Senate is presently weighing the 
need for legislation in the field of textile fiber labeling. 

This is an important matter for the textile industry, and it occurs to 
us that perhaps this inquiry will deal with this subject, also. 

Senator Pastore. What is your offhand feeling with relation to 
that; are you for it or against it ? 

Mr. Jones. It is difficult for me to see how a description of the com- 
ponents in a fabric can give to a consumer an estimate of quality. 
The quality of a garment or fabric are dependent on so many things 
in addition to the fiber content. The legis ation which requires label- 
ing of fiber content will be costly to the industry, it will impose a 


burden on it, and it is difficult for me to see how it will add any real 
value in expanding markets for any fiber, or for textiles as a whole. 
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Senator Pasrorr. I hope it is easy for you to understand that 
Senator Pastore agrees with you. 

Mr. Jones. I understand, sir. 

Some of the points I have touched on will be expanded in the presen- 
tation of my associates who will follow me. 

Mr. J. H. Cheatham, president of Dundee Mills, Inc., of Griffin, Ga., 
our second vice president and a member of our special cotton policy 
committee, will discuss agricultural policy. 

Mr. W. J. Erwin, president of Dan River Mills, Inc., of Danville, 
Va., the chairman of our foreign trade committee, will present our 
views on trade policy. 

Mr. C. W. Kable, Jr., secretary and assistant treasurer of the Deer- 
ing-Milliken Co., New York, will deal with tax policies. His pro- 
ceedings will be supplemented by Mrs. Mildred B. Andrews, secretary 
of the American Textile Machinery Association. 

Dr. R. Buford Brandis, chief economist of the ACMI, will comment 
on economic and statistical research. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you today and am i for the attention 
you have given me. At this time I would like to submit for the 
record and the committee’s use a number of documents to supplement 
my testimony. These are documents which are listed, sir, and we 
would like to submit those. These contain some of the information 
we have talked about. 

Senator Pastore. We will make those documents a part of the 
record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


1. A brief history of the textile industry. 

2. A sketch of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. 

3. A directory of ACMI officers and directors. 

4. A descriptive booklet titled “Textiles for You’ (not reproduced but can be 
found in permanent committee files) . 

5. A report to the International Conference of the Cotton and Allied Textile 
Industries, Venice, Italy, by the United States delegation. 

6. A report by Robert C. Jackson, executive vice president, to the 1958 annual 
meeting of ACMI. 

7. A speech by Martin R. Gainesbrugh, chief economist, National Industrial 
Conference Board to the South Carolina Manufacturers Association, May 31, 
1958. 

8. A list of textile items the Military Clothing and Textile Supply Agency 
is purchasing. 

9. A copy of a speech by J. Spencer Love, chairman, Burlington Industries, at 
the commencement exercise at Philadelphia Textile Institute, June 7, 1958. 

10. A copy of the Monthly Business Review, October 15, 1957, by Henry H. 
Heinman, executive vice president, the National Association of Credit Mer 


A HrsTrory OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The history of textiles is fraught with international intrigue and woven so 
tightly into the story of man that it can hardly be separated. The acquisition 
of fibers and cloth has influenced the history of the world to a marked degree. 
Britain’s monarchs once ruled from a throne supported by the manufacture of 
textiles. The introduction of the textile industry in America saw the beginning 
of the factory system here and spelled the end of British economic domination 
of the Colonies. 

Beautiful cloth always has been a much-sought-after commodity. Trade 
routes were opened in the early history of the world because of a demand 
for this or that exotic material. The new routes established broader human 
contacts and widened man’s horizons. 
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The early history of textiles parallels that of cotton and wool, and the early 
history of cotton is veiled in antiquity, its origin lost in unrecorded time. 

Records unearthed in the ruins of a city in the Indus Valley showed that 
cotton was grown and used there as early as 300 B. C. The people of Egypt’s 
Nile Valley are believed to have mastered the art of spinning and weaving 3,000 
years before Christ. Mummies wrapped in luxurious cotton cloth have been 
exhumed from the tombs of pre-Inca Peru. 

The armies of Alexander the Great brought cotton to the Greeks in 300 B. C. 
Medieval Arabs crried cotton over the trade route from India, and ancient 
writers described fine Arabic cloth, known now as muslin, as being so sheer 
that it was invisibie when spread over the ground and saturated by the night 
dew. The Arabs called it “webs of woven wind.” 

3y A. D. 1500 cotton was known throughout the world, and as early as AD 1600 
about 1,500 people were employed by a_ thriving textile industry in Tim- 
buktu, Africa. Columbus believed he had reached India when he found Sea 
Island cotton growing in the Bahamas in 1949. <A skein of cotton thread was 
among the treasured gifts that he took back to Queen Isabella. 

Cotton bacame a mighty factor in England's economy after the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, though the English had been using cotton since the 12th cen- 
tury. British sailors, with the safety of the seas assured, blazed a path to the 
East, and the establishment of the British Fast India Co. in 1599 marked a new 
age in commerce in which cotton played a leading role. 

Cotton trade from the East became so important and brought such changes 
to the English economy that, by 1740, more than 30,000 Englishmen were engaged 
in cotton manufacture. 

English mechanical inventions soon enabled Britain to capture India’s posi- 
tion as the No. 1 cotton manufacturing nation, and Britain became the queen 
of the textile world. 

America entered the textile picture before the Revolutionary War. There is 
no. absolutely accurate record of the first successful American cotton mill. A 
Philadelphia mill was established in 1775, but the British destroyed it 2 years 
later. The destruction was futile, because the challenge of American textiles 
eventually toppled Britain from its dominant position among textile manufac- 
turing nations. 

New England led the way in America’s drive toward the top. Several efforts 
were made in the South during the colonial period, but the South found it had 
the resources to grow and feed cotton to the hungry New England and British 
mills, and at first confined its efforts to growing the staple. 

New England, however, rushed to cotton manufacture when the British Parlia- 
ment, under Cromwell, banned colonial wool. Rewards were offered for inven- 
tions and for the establishment of mills, and the people were trained to become 
efficient textile workers. 

Among the earliest attempts to establish textile manufacuring as an American 
industry were a small cloth mill in Beverly, Mass., one at Stateburg, S. C., and 
a yarn factory, managed by a planter’s widow, near Charleston, 8. C. Horse- 
powered and crudely equipped, these were short-lived enterprises, but they helped 
point the way. 

It remained for Samuel Slater to successfully launch America’s textile indus- 
try in 1790. Slater was born in England and had served an apprenticeship in one 
of that country’s newest cotton mills. English law forbade technicians to leave 
the country, but Salter made his way to America where he _ re-created 
from memory Arkwright’s spinning frame. Slater thus introduced principles 
which underlie present-day textile manufacturing. His mill in Pawtucket, R. I., 
was the beginning of this Nation’s factory system, with its advantages of mass- 
produced, low-cost products. The old mill has been restored, and American 
industry now looks upon it as the cradle of industrial independence. 

Slater took the lead in expanding cotton spinning mills throughout New Eng- 
land. He saw the industry grow from his single mill in Pawtucket to more than 
100 factories in Rhode Island and nearby States. 

While Slater had introduced modern yarnmaking methods, American textile 
makers were still hampered by the bottleneck of handweaving. The power 
looms of Britain were jealously guarded secrets. However, a young Bostor 
merchant, Francis Cabot Lowell, observed a power loom while visiting England, 
memorized details of construction, and reproduced it from memory when he re- 
turned home. 

Lowell’s mill near Boston was the first in the world to perform all steps in 
clothmaking by power under one roof. He transformed textile manufacturing 
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from its small shop characteristics to a large-scale industry. William Mowry 
helped the transition when he went to England deliberately to study the “double 
speeder.” He successfully built this new machine in a mill at Greenwich, N. Y. 

The first great American invention was James Thorpe’s perfection of ring 
spinning in 1828. Today ring spinning is the most common method used in 
the United States. 

Textile manufacturers also were the first to make practical use of steam 
power, and it was Slater who erected a steam-powered mill in Providence. 

Eli Whitney’s cotton gin, which was patented in 1794, not only revolutionized 
the ginning of cotton but it elevated the South to the foremost cotton-producing 
region in the world and abetted America’s rise to the best and most efficient 
textile-producing Nation in the world. His gin—short for engine—increased 
United States cotton exports from 487,000 pounds in 1793 to more than 62 mil- 
lion pounds in 1811. The cash value of the cotton crop increased from $150,000 
to over $8 million between 1794 and 1804. Now that cotton could be ginned in 
volume, spinning and weaving grew into a tremendous industry. 

The South, too, was laying the foundation for the spinning and weaving end 
of the industry. One of the first successful southern mills was erected by Sam- 
uel Schenck near Lincolnton, N. C., in 1813. It was destroyed during the Civil 
War. Also, in 1813, Joel Battle established the Rocky Mount, N. C., mills, 
and today this firm vies with the William Whitaker & Sons mill at Philadelphia 
for the title of the oldest mill in the Nation owned and operated on the same 
premises by the same family. 

The South’s greatest pioneer in large-scale textile manufacturing was William 
Gregg, who built a mill in Graniteville, 8. C., in 1845. The mill still operates 
under its original charter. A great crusader for industrial expansion and 
social betterment, Gregg built complete mill villages for his employees. He 
prohibited child labor, made school attendance compulsory, and refused to use 
slave labor. 

Grege’s influence continues today among southern textile manufacturers. 
Mills nowadays are embarked on countless recreational, health, and educational 
programs designed to help mill employees and their families better themselves. 

But while Gregg was laboring to practice the theories of progress that won 
him fame as a leader of the South, other forces were at work that were to make 
that region destitute for years to come. These forces produced the Civil War. 

The year 1860 started gloriously for the South, which was the richest part of 
the country then. The total assessed valuation of property of all kinds in the 
United States in 1860 was given in the Government’s census report as about $12 
billion. The 11 Confederate States held almost $514 billion of the valuation. 
Then came the Civil War and the bloody outpouring of violence as the North and 
South locked in battle. 

When the dignified Robert E. Lee signed the terms of surrender, the Confed- 
eracy fell apart. The brutal fighting of the years just ended had not visited on 
the South the destruction that was to come during the next 12 years. The war 
itself held something of dignity; but there was nothing dignified about recon- 
struction. 

The South was not destitute when the surrender was signed. Southern 
planters were holding some 5 million bales of cotton which Federal blockades 
had sealed in southern ports. The cotton mills of the North and of England 
were crying for this cotton. During the fall of 1865, cotton sold for more than 
a dollar a pound. Cotton amounted then to white gold, but the South was not 
to be allowed to use it to rebuild. 

Cotton agents descended on the South. First they seized 3 million bales as 
contraband of war, claiming it had been sold to the Confederacy. What was 
left was taxed heavily or stolen by the cotton agents. In Savannah alone, out of 
$21 million worth of cotton seized and sold, only $8 million worth was accounted 
for. By the fall of 1867, the price of cotton had dropped to $65 a bale, and every 
bale bore a Federal tax of $12.50. 

But the South met the challenge left by 4 years of war, a breakdown of com- 
merce and industry, the futility of reconstruction and the change from slave to 
free labor. Southern businessmen, stirred by Gregg’s success in South Carolina, 
found their ambitions for an industrial Dixie stimulated by the International 
Cotton Exposition of 1881 in Atlanta. The new machines shown were the 
inspiration for the mills that sprang up throughout the region. By 1895 the 
South had become an industrial force to reckon with. Today, more than 80 
percent of the textile industry lies south of the Mason-Dixon line. 
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The years between the First and Second World Wars saw the progress of the 
textile industry continue, but they saw something else, too: The greatest eco- 
nomic debacle in modern history. It took its toll in the textile industry, now 
the deciding factor in the southern economy. Take North Carolina, for example. 
The textile industry is the largest industry in the Tar Heel State. Its annual 
payroll of over $650 million is the largest single payroll in the State. 

In many cities and towns in North Carolina—and throughout the South, for 
that matter—textile mills are the sole industrial support. These villages and 
towns rise and fall with the economic fortunes of the mills. So do the cotton- 
producing areas that often surround these towns. 

Mill executives and mill employees have responsibilities other than filling 
orders placed by their customers. On their shoulders rests the economic well- 
being of entire communities. Decisions made under these circumstances are 
weighed very carefully. 

During the depression in the thirties, many textile mills kept producing even 
though warehouses bulged with unsold goods so employees could have some in- 
come and the economy of the town would not go completely flat. 

There also occurred during the 20 years of peace before 1941 the rise of a new 
industry that was to revolutionize textile production. This period saw the 
rise of the manmade fibers—rayon, actetate, nylon, orlon, dacron, and others. 
Today there are 26 natural and manmade fibers being produced in this country, 
and many, many more are in the test tube. 

Rayon was first conceived as artificial silk. It was first produced commercially 
in France in 1884 and in the United States in 1910. Nylon, regarded as the 
first truly synthetic fiber ever developed, is the product of fundamental research 
that began in 1928. News of the development went to the public in 1938; the 
first nylon stockings were sold in May 1940. Then orlon and dacron came from 
the laboratories. The wash-and-wear articles were born. New finishes were 
found, and the country began to see flame, perspiration, stain, and abrasion- 
resistant cloth. Stretch socks went on the retail counters. Metallic yarn began 
appearing in home furnishings. The industry set off on a vast research and 
promotion program designed to recapture markets that had been lost to fabric 
substitutes and a share in the consumer dollar that had gone to other industries. 

Today there are about 8,000 textile-manufacturing units in the United States. 
They are concentrated along the Atlantic seaboard, but textile plants operate 
in 39 of the 48 States. The textile mill products industry pays out about 
$3,500 million a year in wages and salaries. In the local community, much 
of the civic, social, educational, and recreational life revolves around the textile 
mill. 

Textile manufacturing ranks among the 10 largest American industries, with 
a total of 1,050,000 employees. In addition, there are 1,200,000 men and women 
working in the apparel and related products industry. These workers depend 
wholly upon the products of the textile industry for their employment. It would 
take the entire population of Mississippi, Connecticut, West Virginia, Oregon, 
or Oklahoma to replace the people who make and sell textile and apparel 
products. 

In an average year the value of products made and shipped by the textile 
industry is about $13 billion, and a preponderance of these goods, destined for 
one of the public’s basic essentials—clothing—become integral with United 
States living standards. In addition to cloth for wearing apparel, the industry 
produces the bulk of America’s home furnishing and industrial fabrics, threads 
and twines, netting, belting, surgical dressings, and thousands of specialty items. 
During World War II the industry produced 10,000 different items for the 
Armed Forces, ranging from uniforms and tenting to canteen covers and helmet 
liners. 

Volume output and competition make these goods available to the consuming 
public at prices which are the most reasonable in the world in relation to wages 
paid and operating costs. 

For an industry of its size, textile manufacturing is unique in its broad 
geographical dispersal and a corresponding dispersal of ownership control. No 
single large corporation or group of companies is in position to dictate or exert 
controlling influence. Many separate and independent centers of initiative vie 
for markets, sales, and profits. The resulting competition, in the best American 
tradition, assures the consumer of abundant textile supplies at reasonable prices. 

The textile industry not only supports its own employment and capital 
structure; it is at the same time the source of business and employment for 
many other industries. Its requirements for new equipment and machinery 
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replacements provide the chief foundation for the American textile machmery 
manufacturing industry. The mills pay large sums annually for new plant and 
equipment. Expenditures for such assets have averaged, since 1946, about $460 
million a year. 

Likewise the textile industry is a customer annually for more than $2 billion 
worth of chemicals and $430 million worth of miscellaneous goods from such 
various industries as fuel and power, transportation, starch, packing material, 
paper products, paint, electrical supplies, and hardware. Translated. into in- 
dustrial jobs, these purchases signify employment and livelihood for hundreds 
of thousands of workers in other industries. 

Another unique aspect of the textile industry’s place in the national economy 
is the huge domestic market which it provides for an American-grown agri- 
cultural commodity. In the crop year ended July 31, 1957, the United States 
industry consumed 8,616,556 bales of cotton and about 98 percent of this fiber 
was American-grown. For its cotton the industry paid American farmers 
nearly $1,500 million. 

On the average, two-thirds of the American cotton crop is consumed annually 
by mills of this country. Hence the industry is the major support of cotton 
agriculture and a key factor in the economy of a region sweeping from the 
Carolinas through the Mississippi Delta to the Southwest and California. 
Linked to textile industry operations are not only the scores of business ac- 
tivities concerned with breeding, cultivating, harvesting, ginning, and trans- 
porting of cotton, but also those which provide machinery for mechanized 
agriculture and for the chemistries of soil fertilization and control of weeds, 
insects, and plant disease. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE 


The American Cotton Manufacturers Institute is the central trade asso- 
ciation for manufacturers of textiles from cotton, man-made fiber, and silk. 

It was incorporated in 1949 after the merger of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, based in Charlotte, N. C., and headed by Dr. William P. 
Jacobs, with the Cotton Textile Institute, headquartered in New York and di- 
rected by Dr. Claudius Murchison. 

Recently the ACMI combined with the National Federation of Textiles which 
was the trade group representing the manmade fiber and slip processors, a 
substantial majority of which were already members of ACMI. 

The organization now represents about 85 percent of the spindles and looms 
in the industry. 

ACMI has its headquarters in Charlotte, N. C., with other offices in Wash- 
ington, Clemson, 8. C., and New York, while public relations representatives are 
stationed in Atlanta, Ga., Columbia, S. C., and Greensboro, N. C. 

The secretary-treasurer directs the operations of the Charlotte office, which 
handles all communications with the membership, statistical reporting, and gen- 
eral housekeeping matters. 

The executive vice president directs the Washington office, which is respon- 
sible for liaison with the Congress and the executive and administrative de- 
partments and agencies of the Government. Additionally, it is the base of 
operations for the Economic Research Division. 

The Clemson office, under the direction of the Director of Technical Services, 
is responsible for providing technical service to members, operating a testing 
laboratory and conducting a training program for mill personnel in the use of 
fiber- and fabric-testing equipment. 

In New York, the staff keeps in contact with the textile market and repre- 
sents the institute in the field of textile exports, arbitration, and design, and 
trademark registrations. 


OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN oF ACMI 
PRESIDENT 


Halbert M. Jones, graduate of the University of North Carolina and the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University, has been in 
the textile business since 1931, when he was employed at Waverly Mills, Inc., 
in his hometown of Laurinburg, N. C. 
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In 1932, Mr. Jones was elected treasurer of Waverly Mills and he has been 
president and treasurer since 1935. In 1939, he was a joint organizer of Scot- 
land Mills, Inc., Laurinburg, and is vice president and treasurer of that organ- 
ization. In addition, he is treasurer of Morgan-Jones, Inc., New York, and 
treasurer of Aileen Mills Co., Biscoe, N. C. 

He holds directorships in Aileen, Scotland, and Waverly Mills; The State 
Bank; State Capital Life Insurance Co. and several other companies. He is 
a member of the board of managers of Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Mr. Jones is president of the North Carolina Textile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and past president of the Carded Yarn Association. 

He is chairman of the board of trustees, Flora MacDonald College, Red 
Springs, N. C.; a member of the advisory council on higher education, Pres- 
byterian Church of the United States, a member of the Presbyterian Synod Com- 
mittee on Christian Education, a member of the board of trustees, Consolidated 
Presbyterian College, chairman of the Laurinburg School Board and a member 
of the Laurinburg Rotary Club. 

Mr. Jones is married to the former Miss Elizabeth Munroe. They have four 
children. 

He served in the Army during World War II and was awarded the Legion 
of Merit. He was separated with the rank of major. He is a member of two 
fraternities, Delta Psi and Phi Beta Kappa. 


FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 


James A. Chapman, veteran South Carolina textile executive, a resident of 
Spartanburg, S. C., is president of Inman Mills at Inman and Riverdale Mills 
at Enoree, both in Spartanburg County. 

Mr. Chapman has been active in civic affairs in Spartanburg and closely 
associated with Wofford College there. He holds a bachelor of arts degree and 
an honorary doctor of laws degree from Wofford College and is a member of 
that institution’s board of trustees. 

He is a past president of the Southern Textile Association and the South 
Carolina Textile Manufacturers Association. He also has served as first and 
second vice president of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, a 
forerunner of ACMI. Also, Mr. Chapman is currently chairman of ACMI’s 
budget, finance, and policy committee. 

Inman & Riverdale Mills, of which Mr. Chapman has been president since 
1936, operate 94,000 spindles and employ 1,300 persons. Both mills manufacture 
grey goods, Riverdale serving the auto and work clothing trade and Inman 
manufacturing dress fabrics. 

Mr. Chapman is married to the former Miss Martha Marshall of York. They 
have 5 sons, 3 of whom are active in the textile industry. 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 


J. M. Cheatham, president of Dundee Mills, Inc., of Griffin, Ga., entered the 
textile business in 1933 as a trainee at Rushton Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga. He 
transferred to Dundee Mills, Inc., in 1986 as a salesman. He became assistant 
to the president and then vice president in 1942. He succeeded his father, John 
H. Cheatham, as president of Dundee Mills, Inc., in March 1950. 

In addition to his position at Dundee Mills, Inc., Mr. Cheatham is president 
and treasurer of Lowell Bleachery and Rushton Cotton Mills, both in Griffin, 
and president and treasurer of Hartwell Mills, Hartwell and Toccoa, Ga. He 
also is a director of The State Bank, Griffin, Ga., and a trustee of the Georgia 
Baptist Foundation, Inc. 

Mr. Cheatham is a past president of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia and past treasurer of the Textile Education Foundation, Inc. He is 
currently chairman of ACMI’s membership committee. 

The Easley, 8S. C., native attended Furman University and Georgia Tech. He 
served in the Navy in World War II as an officer aboard a carrier. He is mar- 
ried to the former Elizabeth Mathis of Americus, Ga. They have four children. 
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EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
Robert C. Jackson, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
F. S. Love, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


W. N. Banks, Grantville Mills, Grantville, Ga. 

Cc. A. Cannon, Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 

Malcolm G. Chace, Jr., Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc., Providence, R. I. 

James A. Chapman, Inman & Riverdale Mills, Inman, 8S. C. 

J. M. Cheatham, Dundee Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga. 

John B. Clark, Coats & Clark, New York, N. Y. 

Donald Comer, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 

Hugh M. Comer, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 

Ceasar Cone, Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 

Stanley W. Converse, Clifton Manufacturing Co., Clifton, 8. C. 

Marshall Y. Cooper, Harriet & Henderson Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C. 

F. E. Grier, Abney Mills, Greenwood, 8. C. 

Ben F. Hagood, Glenwood Mills, Easley, 8. C. 

P. Huber Hanes, Jr., P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

L. G. Hardman, Jr.; Harmony Grove Mills, Inc., Commerce, Ga. 

Chas. C. Hertwig, Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga. 

R. R. Higgins, The Kendall Co., Boston, Mass. 

P. 8S. Howe, Jr., The American Thread Co., New York, N. Y. 

Edward P. Ix, Frank Ix & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

Robert C. Jackson, American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, Washington, D. C. 

R. Houston Jewell, Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga. 

Halbert M. Jones, Waverly Mills, Inc., Laurinburg, N. C. 

R. Stewart Kilborne, William Skinner & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

J. Spencer Love, Burlington Industries, Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 

Leon Lowenstein, M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Ellison S. McKissick, Alice Manufacturing Co., Easley, 8. C. 

Roger Milliken, Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Walter S. Montgomery, Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Harvey W. Moore, Brown Manufacturing Co., Concord, N. C. 

D. H. Morris III, Geneva Cotton Mills, Geneva, Ala. 

Fred F. Phillips, Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala. 

W. E. Reid, Riegel Textile Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Julian Robertson, Erlanger Mills, Ine., Salisbury, N. C. 

Ben R. Rudisill, Carlton Yarn Mills, Cherryville, N. C. 

Robert M. Schwarzenbach, Schwarzenbach-Huber Co., New York, N. Y. 

James C. Self, Greenwood Mills, Greenwood, 8. C. 

Alan B. Sibley, Judson Mills, Greenwood, S. C. 

William A. L. Sibley, Monarch Mills, Union, 8. C. 

J. Craig Smith, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 

Robert T. Stevens, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

George P. Swift, Muscogee Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Samuel H. Swint, Graniteville Co., Graniteville, 8S. C. 

Henry McD. Tichenor, Walton Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga. 

Robert Train, Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga. 

W. C. Vereen, Jr., Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moultrie, Ga. 

A. K. Winget, American & Efird Mills, Inc., Albemarle, N. C. 

Audit committee: Fred M. Lyon, Opp & Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala. 

Budget, finance, and policy committee: James A. Chapman, Inman & Riverdale 
Mills, Inman, 8. C. 

Cotton committee: Ellison S. McKissick, Alice Manufacturing Co., Easley, S. C. 

Cotton policy committee: C. A. Cannon, Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 

Economic policy committee: F. E. Grier, Abney Mills, Greenwood, S. C. 

aaa committee: M. Barl Heard, West Point Manufacturing Co., West 

*oint, Ga. 

Foreign trade committee: W. J. Erwin, Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. 

Manmade fibers and silk committee: Robert M. Schwarzenbach, The Schwarzen- 
bach Huber Co., New York, N. Y. 


Market development and expansion committee: William E. Reid, Riegel Textile 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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Membership committee: J. M. Cheatham, Dundee Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga. 

National affairs committee: L. G. Hardman, Jr., Harmony Grove Mills, Inc., 
Commerce, Ga. 

Public relations committee: R. Arthur Spaugh, Washington Mills Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Research and technical service committee: John P. Elting, Kendall Cotton 
Mills, Paw Creek, N. C. 

Tax committee: James L. Rankin, Ewing-Thomas Corp., Chester, Pa. 

Traffic committee: Raymond L. Swetenburg, Chicopee Manufacturing Corp., 
Gainesville, Ga. 


THE CURRENT Economic SITUATION 


Address by Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief economist, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, before the South Carolina Manufacturers’ Association, The 
Cloister, Sea Island, Ga., May 31, 1958 


Textiles have a cycle that is partly independent of the rest of the economy. 
The contraction phase of the current textile cycle is now 29 months old—its 
earlier postwar declines have averaged from 7 to 16 months in duration. On 
this basis, the textile industry appears to be long overdue for a pickup in activity, 
although generally depressed business conditions can still restrain the industry’s 
production. 

Textile and apparel production has dropped by 15 percent since the end of 
1955. Consumer demand for apparel, however, has held up well recently in the 
face of a sharp rise in unemployment. This may ‘reflect the fact that spending 
for clothing did not expand as rapidly in the late postwar years as did spending 
on consumer hard goods. In addition, there is some evidence that clothing pur- 
chases may have benefited by the contraction in consumer durable goods sales. 
For the first quarter of 1958, apparel sales were well ahead of the year before 
(though down somewhat from the third and fourth quarters of 1957). And as 
apparel prices have been stable, this increase represents real gains in cothing 
expenditures. 

Four factors may provide a more promising future for textiles: (a) rapidly 
expanding population; (b) the movement of children into older, more clothes- 
consuming age brackets; (c) the relatively low proportion of incomes now 
devoted to apparel purchases; and (d) the comparatively low and hence more 
attractive prices which prevail for most items of apparel. 

The stage would, therefore, appear to be set for recovery in textiles, even 
apart from the possibility of an upturn in the rest of the economy. A moderate 
pickup in general business activity would insure not only a firm upturn in 
textiles used for clothing, but would also boost demand for important industrial 
textiles. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to report to you that business statistics in general 
over the past month have become increasingly favorable. The combination of 
sharply curtailed manufacturing output (see table 1) and strong final demand 
seem to be steadily bringing the economy into better balance. (Final demand 
equals gross national product after inventory change.) Among the favorable 
signs which have become evident are: 

(1) The firming-up of personal income and retail trade——Personal income in 
the first 4 months of 1958 never once dipped below its level a year earlier. In fact, 
consumers now have just about as much income to spend or save after taxes as 
they had on the average in 1957. If the most recent flow of consumer income is 
maintained, it could support a level of consumption expenditures throughout this 
year somewhat higher than that which was maintained during the first half of 
1957. 

(2) New-order situation improving.—Orders have begun to flow into the 
Nation’s factories at a better rate since February. Stable final demand and 
sharply curtailed output have led to an unprecedented rate of inventory liquida- 
tion in the opening months of this year. While purchasing agents are still under 
instructions to reduce inventories further as bookings are bettered this policy is 
being slowly altered. 

(3) Construction awards rising—Heavy construction awards have moved up 
steadily toward last year’s highs, particularly awards for highways and other 
State and local facilities and for residential building. 

Farm income of agriculture has risen steadily for 6 months. Hours of work 
in manufacturing (seasonally adjusted) have been about unchanged for several 
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months. The length of the workweek is no longer declining in manufacturing. 

These favorable signs that the recession may be at or near its trough do not 
necessarily mean a quick or full recovery, or that prosperity is just around 
the corner. 

The conference board’s most recent survey of capital appropriations still sug- 
gests that for the capital-goods industries this may well be the longest-lived 
contraction in two decades. It foreshadows a continuing decline in capital goods 
spending by manufacturers well into 1959. Dwindling profits and, in some cases, 
deficits have not only led many companies to postpone expansion, but even in some 
instances to eliminate projects earlier approved, so that cancellations rose 
markedly. 

Unemployment is pronounced in durables manufacturing and its satellite in- 
dustries. (See table 2.) But, in the service industries, finance, and Govern- 
ment, there are a half million more workers on payrolls than a year ago. 

In summary, the most recent figures, after 9 months of recession, reveal a 
surprising strength of final demand. Government spending, consumer buying and 
foreign demand for American goods has been well maintained despite drastic 
cuts in business spending for inventory and capital goods. 

The contraction in hard goods has not seriously affected consumer outlays 
either for soft goods or services. In the aggregate, purchases of goods and sery- 
ices by consumers and Government are only $1.5 billion below their 1957 peak. 
Federal spending in the months ahead will begin to rise, reflecting the accelera- 
tion in defense-contract placement earlier this year. 

Excess capacity still overhangs the market at midyear. Excessive inventories, 
however, are being rapidly corrected. A reversal of inventory liquidation, the 
scheduled rise in defense outlays, and continued stability of consumer purchases 
of soft goods and services could form the basis for a modest upturn late this year. 
The upturn may be slow and spotty, however, because of temporary overcapacity 
in many of the major industries. 


TABLE 1.—Changes in industrial production, 1956-58 (seasonally adjusted index 
numbers, 1947-49=100) 












































1956-57 peak June Percent change 
Industry 1956-57 | June 1957- 
Month | Index | 1957 1958! | peak, June |} June 1958 
1958 
| 
(A) (B) | (© (D) (E) (F) 
' ' 
1. Industrial production... _._..._. February 1957...| 146) 145) 130) —11.0 —10.3 
2. Manufacturers._.......--.------ August 1957__._- | 147 147 132 —10.2 —10.2 
3. Durable manufactures. - -._- | December 1956 __ 165 | 163 | 138 —16.4 | —15.3 
4. Primary metals-._-_---- September 1956-| 148 132 99 | —33.1 —25.0 
5. Fabricated metals.......| November 1957_. 141 139 124 | —12.1 | —10.8 
6. Nonelectrical machinery.| December 1956-_ 157 | 153 125 | —20.4 —18.3 
7. Electrical machinery .-..|.....do_..._.._... 216) 207 174 | —19.4 —15.9 
8. —— equip- | February 1957 of 222 220 184 | —17.1 —16.4 
men | 
9. Instruments ___- | August 1957_.... | 74 | 173 161 | —7.5 —6.9 
10. Stone, clay, and glass. _ July 1066._...... 161 | 156 146 | —9.3 —6.4 
11. Lumber and products __ ~——e 1956__ 128 | 2117 2111 —13.3 —5.1 
12. Furniture and fixtures..|_....do..._______| 124 | 121 117 —5.6 —3.3 
13. in manufac- | Getober 1956 _- 146 142} 1382 | —9.6 —7.0 
ures. | 
14. Nondurable manufactures...| August 1957__.-.| 132 131 127 —3.8 -3.1 
15, Textile mill products.___| January 1956___- 110 2100 293 | —15.5 —7.0 
16. Ap land products...) July 1957____..__| 113; 7113 2106 —6.2 —6.2 
17. Rubber products..--_... -| Mareh 1957___.-- 1445 | 2134) 2113 —22.1 —15.7 
18. Leather and products_..| February 1956... 109 3105 3.94 —13.8 —10.5 
19, Paper and products. ___. | August 1957____- 163 | 7158 2153 —6.1 —3.2 
20. nting and publishing.| December 1957_. 142 141 140 —-1.4 —.7 
21. Chemicals and products.| August 1957___.. 186 2185 2177 —4.8 —4.3 
22. Petroleum and coal. -... | January 1957___. 146 139 135 —7.5 —2.9 
23 Food and beverages._...| December 1957__| 114 2112 2113 —.9 +.9 
24. Tobacco manufactures. _| September 1957__| 114} 2110 2115 +.9 +4. 5 
- Stinagels sSeRahs one idddhn Je Sense aa 1957...... 1. 7 A he —10.2 
le iin tua atn «haiiaies xn ands Untied Divination | | 7 — 32. —14.0 
27 Crude oil and natural gas___| February 1957___| 154 146 134 | —13.0 —8:2 
28 — —— and earth | April 1956_..____ 136 | 131 115 | —15.4 —12.2 
minerals. | 
1 Preliminary 
3 May. 
§ April 


Sources: Federal Reserve Board; The Conference Board. 
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TABLE 2.—Current trends in employment 













































































[In millions] 
1957 1958 
April | May | June | April | May | June 
(A) | (B) | (C) | (D) | () |] @® 
1. Labor force (Census): 
2. Total labor force, including Armed Forces............-.-.- 69.8 | 70.7 | 72.7 | 70.7 | 71.6 | 73.0 
3. Ben Deas, «atti sets tbnciein stk Tdicccceennndonces 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.6 
4, Ciyiien labor foros, totel....... 22. cnccnnncno-noee 67.0 | 67.9 | 69.8 | 68.0 | 69.0 | 70.4 
5. Unemployment. -..............- -} 27) 27) 33] B11) 49 5.4 
6. Employment... .............-... .| 64.3 | 65.2 | 66.5 | 62.9 | 64.1] 65.0 
7. Agreoueare soc -| 5.8 6.7 7.5 5.6 6.3} 6.9 
8. Nonagricultural industries. .... ----| 58.5 | 58.5 | 59.0 | 57.3 | 57.8 58.1 
9. Self-employed, unpaid family, and do- 
SRE a 9.1} 93) 92) 93) 94 9.4 
10. Wage and salary workers.............----.- 49.4 | 49.2 | 49.7 | 48.1 | 48.4) 48.7 
11. Payroll employment statistics (BLS): ae Pere 
12. Nonagricultural industries: 
13. age and salary workers........................-....-.... 52.3 | 52.5 | 52.5 | 50.2 | 50.5 50.4 
14. ES NINES td LO 16.8 | 16.8 | 16.8 | 15.1 “15.0 | 15.2 
15. UM a a See 9.9| 99] 99| &85| &5| 8&5 
16. I eel 6.9} 69] 69] 66) 6.6 6.6 
17. Nonmanufacturing..............-.-------------------- 35.4 | 35.7 | 35.7 | 35.1 | 35.5| 35.2 
18 ae 2) 8) 8h oO) «2h. a? 
19. i a se tsar intliniesinte 29) 31) 20] 27) 2.9 2.8 
20. i ee BE ity wee. we wen. ae 2.5 
21 i Upacieiddehntchadakadiecedewnmmsnnes 364-24 4-2.64-£.41 2.4 1.4 
22. Ne 11.4 | 11.4 11.3 | 11.2 11.3 11.0 
23. Si inctsdetniiehasidiieiateel ataerensanneraininibiemesermtineaiel 8.3 8.3 8.2 8.1 8.2 8.1 
24, i  eaannve 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1) 3.1 3.0 
25. Finance, insurance and real estate.........-------- 2.3| 23] 24| 24| 24| 24 
26. Service and miscellaneous_.............--.-------- 6.4) 65] 64] 66) 6.6 6.5 
27. Nene ene ona ciep tomas 7.4) 7.4] 7.6] 7.6] 7.6 7.8 














Notre.—Census data are obtained by personal interview with individual members of a small sample of 
households and are designed to provide information on the work status of the population classified by 
demographic characteristics. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, on the other hand, obtains data by mail 
questionnaire which are based on the payroll records of business units and prepares detailed statistics on the 
industrial and geographic distribution of employment. 1 consequence of these 2 approaches is that persons 
employed in more than 1 establishment during the reporting period are counted only once in the census 
survey, but twice or more by BLS. By definition, proprietors, the self-employed, domestic servants and 
unpaid family workers are excluded by BLS but not by Census (an adjustment has been made in line 10 
for this difference). 

Sources: Bureau of the Census; Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Tue Executive VICE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 
By Robert C. Jackson 


Each year, at this time on our program, it has been customary to hear a report 
on ACMI activities of the previous 12 months. Those of you who attended the 
business sessions Thursday and Friday must have noticed that the general form 
of our program was changed considerably this year. Instead of having presen- 
tations by guest speakers, virtually the entire program this year has been pre- 
sented by members of our industry—men who have devoted their time and talents 
unselfishly in efforts to achieve gains for the industry as a whole. 

The result is that most of the report you normally would expect from me has 
already been given—more interestingly and in much more detail than otherwise 
would have been possible. 

However, you should be reminded that, regardless of how important those 
subjects are, they by no means embrace the full scope of your organization’s 
activities. For example, there has been no attention given the very enlightened 
activities relating to research and technical service, carried on by the ACMI 
committee in that area; there has been no report on the excellent work of the 
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education committee as it has proceeded to develop a foundation of ACMI policy 
on considerations of textile education; there has been no reference to the highly 
valuable work of the permanent cotton committee; there is no report of industry 
representation on traffic services which continues to save the industry hundreds 
of thousands of dollars each year. 

Because we had a rather full report last year, there has been no mention 
of the industry’s public relations program, which, in terms of manpower and 
financial employment, is possibly the largest single operation of ACMI. Although 
there are improvements yet to be incorporated in that program, much progress 
has been made and I believe it is entirely accurate to say that the industry is 
getting more for its public relations dollar than at any time in its history. 

These varied and various operations of your organization which I have touched 
on briefly have come to be accepted as routine, yet they provide the backbone 
of ACMI’s structure and should never be discounted in an evaluation of the 
institute’s place in the textile industry. 

Certainly by any standard one of the most significant developments during the 
past year was completion of details incident to consolidation of ACMI with the 
National Federation of Textiles. Undoubtedly in future years this will be looked 
upon as a major event in the history of our industry. Although there was an 
overlap in membership of almost 75 percent by volume, the consolidation makes 
possible a unity and a strength that had not been present before. 

Now, after these general comments about activities of the past year, it seems 
appropriate that I should direct the balance of my remarks to some considerations 
for the future. There is not a new fact, nor maybe even a new thought, in what I 
shall say. The objective simply is to stimulate your thinking. 


THE SITUATION 


No group in the world has less need than this audience to be told about 
conditions in the textile industry. Consequently, I shall mention only 2 or 3 
statistics as being indicative of the comparison between this industry and the rest 
of the economy. 

Industrial production generally in this country was up 31 percent from 1950 
to 1957; during the same period textile production was down 6 percent. Textile 
profits consistently have averaged one-half to one-fourth of other manufacturing 
profits since 1950. Employment is down 240,000 since 1951; down 80,000 since 
this time last year. 

And this contraction in the economic structure of the textile industry has taken 
place in the midst of a dynamic expansion all about us. Of course, during 
recent weeks the rest of the economy has shared with us just a portion of what 
we have experienced for years. And, incidentally, I’m certain none of us can 
help but wonder about the extent to which conditions in our own industry have 
contributed to the general downturn. It is nothing more than primary economics 
that you can’t have bad times in an industry as enormous in its scope and influ- 
ences as the textile industry without raising a danger flag for the rest of the 
economy. 

WHY? 


Why has the textile industry failed to keep pace with American industry 
generally during this period of great expansion? It is obvious that the causes 
fall into two general categories: First, the factors that are internal—those over 
which industry management has some control. Into this area fall policies and 
practices of production, merchandising, marketing, product development, ete. 

The second category involves factors that are external—those over which 
individual management has virtually no control. Yet they are factors which, 
in combination, exert tremendous influence on the ability of the textile industry 
to compete in the total economic structure of the country. These are the factors 
of Government policy and influence. 

Although I am not familiar in any detail with the major industries of the 
country, I am told that their destinies are not related so directly to Government 
actions. Of course, they share with all other business the impact of broad Govy- 
ernment policy in matters of taxation, labor, national defense, etc. But in the 
main, the other big industries—automobiles, steel, electrical manufacturing— 
Seem to be fairly independent of Government influences, especially restrictive 
or retarding influences. In fact, the record seems to indicate that a combination 
of Government policies and practices actually stimulates growth and expansion 
among many enterprises in this country. 
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We don’t like to think that the same thing isn’t true about the textile industry, 
but some of us have reluctantly concluded that, due to a special set of circum- 
stances, it isn’t. In fact, it becomes increasingly clear that, rather than bene- 
fiting from Government actions, we have suffered and will continue to suffer an 
almost impossible disadvantage until and unless we can change the course of the 
broad policies which are operating against us. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. Not for 1 minute should we discount the 
absolute necessity for facing up to some of our basic internal problems, such as 
were discussed here on Thursday. Unless they are solved, the correction of 
Government policy will not be enough. Our attack must be two pronged. 

Over and over again, as we have talked with Government about this or that 
problem, we have heard them say, “Well, it isn’t hurting you much.” 

As Bill Sullivan, of the Northern Textile Association, pointed out in a speech 
the other day, there is a vast difference to an industry between growth and con- 
traction. The extent of annual change doesn’t have to be great to make the differ- 
ence between health and reasonable profits on the on hand, or deterioration, bad 
times and short time on the other hand. A continuous market loss of even 1 or 2 
percent annually over any extended period of time becomes a drastic situation— 
particularly when such contraction exists during general economic expansion. 

Some of the reasons we seem to be influenced to an excessive degree by Gov- 
ernment policy are these: 

1. We have a raw-material situation that is unique. Our major raw material, 
cotton, on an average through the years has represented more than 50 percent of 
the total cost of producing basic gray textiles. Few, if any, of the other big 
industries have such a high raw-material cost. When you couple with this the 
fact that cotton supply, price—and, to an important extent, quality—is strictly 
a tool of Government rather than economic forces, you begin to see how important 
it becomes. 

2. Being the most competitive big industry in America, it is only logical that 
any external influence is more quickly and directly felt, is more easily trans- 
mitted throughout the whole nerve structure of the industry. 

8. The textile industry, more so than any other, happens to be the one having 
the most appeal to any and every underdeveloped country of the world which 
begins a program of economic improvement. Because our Government since 
1946 has been engaged in virtually a worldwide program of economic develop- 
ment, it is a logical consequence that we have been affected first and most by 
the results. 

4. Our industry happens to be one that possesses few secrets in its manufac- 
turing processes. The techniques of textile production are well prescribed, 
standardized and universally known. The age of the art is such that few 
significant processes are protected, as contrasted with very broad patent protec- 
tion in most other industries. 

WHAT DO WE DO? 


It is, of course, a popular and easy thing to blame the Government for every- 
thing, and if we aren’t careful such an attitude on the part of our industry can 
lead to sluggish thinking and action on the internal problems. Yet, if the con- 
clusions I have stated are correct—if we are an industry which because of 
peculiar circumstances is especially subject and sensitive to Government influ- 
ences—don’t we have a responsibility both to ourselves and to the Government 
to lay our ecards on the table? 

What I am leading up to is that: The time is here when our industry should 
document its case and present it as a package to top echelons of Government, 
both the legislative and executive branches. We should be prepared to show 
three things: (1) the reason why the textile industry is so sensitive to Gov- 
ernment, (2) the effect of Government policy during the recent years, and (3) 
positive recommendations for constructive action to give us an even break 
with other major American industries. 

I know I express the sentiments of all of you in saying at this point that we 
want no special favors, no gifts, from Government. What we do want—and all 
we want—is an even break. The record will show that we haven’t had it in the 
past. 

We probably have been guilty in this industry, and especially in ACMI, for 
dealing with our Government problems piecemeal. We have spent too much of 
our time trying to put out fires rather than developing a fire prevention program. 

It is an interesting sidelight that within the past 2 weeks an important 
Senator and one of the top members of the executive branch have said to us 
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something about like this: “Look, we don’t want to see this giant textile indus- 
try hurt by Government; it’s too big, too important to the whole economy of the 
country ; there are too many millions of people who depend upon it for a liveli- 
hood. But we frequently hear from you about one of your problems, and we are 
not familiar enough with the economics of your industry to know how the 
request at hand fits into the total picture. Can’t you come to us with a com- 
plete presentation, an overall plan? You will find us sympathetic.” They have 
thrown us a constructive challenge. 


THE NEEDS 


What are some of the areas of Government policy which are affecting us ad- 
versely, the correction for which should be included in the presentation of any 
packaged plan for action? Obviously, there is a short-range and a long-range 
aspect, but time limitations do not permit a detailed breakdown now. Here are 
some examples: 

1. As indicated to you yesterday, we do not seem to be getting an even break 
on tax-depreciation schedules for textile manufacturing equipment. You heard 
about the thoroughly documented case that has been presented to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. We need action now. 

2. You heard a chapter-and-verse presentation yesterday on the detrimental 
effect of our present cotton policy on the whole cotton industry—from the 
farmer to the mill. Frankly, I do not think there is a chance the Congress will 
go all the way this year in developing a cotton program for 1959 that will pro- 
vide what is needed. But unless there is action this year to reverse policy and 
point it in the right direction—to avoid the situation cotton is certain to face 
under the present law—we shall witness in 1959 a situation respecting quality, 
supply, and price that could spell permanent disaster for the whole cotton 
industry. 

3. Again, you heard yesterday a wonderful presentation outlining the course 
of our Nation’s foreign-trade policy as it has affected our industry. We need 
during this session of Congress a revision in that policy which will remove the 
terrible uncertainty regarding low-wage imports that has hung over the head of 
our industry since the tariff-cutting spree at Geneva in 1955. Current practices 
undoubtedly are contributing to the small but steady contraction that is so 
deadly. 

4. Not only has Government policy had the effect of gradually increasing im- 
ports, it has also gradually decreased exports. We need immediate action, and 
long-range planning, directed toward expanding exports for American textiles. 

Cotton-textile exports have declined from about 15 percent of our production 
in 1947 to about 5 percent in 1957—a drop of nearly a billion yards. If some- 
how we can find a way to export 300 or 400 million yards annually for the next 
2 or 3 years—in addition to our present volume—it could have great influence in 
firming up the whole market structure of our industry. 

With the cooperation of our Government—either voluntarily on the part of 
the executive branch, or through direction of the Congress—such an increase is a 
definite possibility. This is a full subject within itself and I shall not elaborate 
except to say that under the foreign aid program last year, we, along with 
other American taxpayers, paid for the purchase of $95 million worth of textiles, 
only $7 million of which was purchased in this country. If such a program is 
going to be continued—and the administration seems determined that it will be— 
don’t we have every right to insist that the purchases, or a substantial portion of 
them, be made in this country? 

At this point, a lot of people both in and out of Government are inclined to say 
we are inconsistent; that we shouldn’t worry about imports until they exceed 
exports ; that we are selfish to even want to export in the first place. 

Such an attitude demonstrates the extent to which the State Department and 
the foreign aid planners have succeeded in distorting public thinking on the whole 
matter of trade policy. It demonstrates the extent to which we have been led 
away from the original concept of a reciprocal trade program which would en- 
courage exports of goods produced by a country in abundance and encourage 
imports of those in deficit supply. 
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Why shouldn’t we be important textile exporters? There are many countries 
of the world that produce no textiles at all, or not enough for their needs. They 
must buy somewhere. We are the world’s largest and most diversified producer 
of textiles; we are the largest producer of cotton, of manmade fiber. Relative 
to wages paid, we are the world’s lowest cost producers. We have the greatest 
variety of styling and designing. We have a productive capacity substantially in 
excess of domestic requirements. Of course we should be textile exporters. 

Our Government doesn’t contend that we should import cotton in the same 
proportion we export it; you have never heard the State Department advocating 
we export X thousands of tons of sugar to Cuba because we import that much 
from her; you don’t hear them crying because we don’t ship silk textiles to Japan 
in an amount sufficient to offset the silk we buy there. 

We don’t expect to export textiles in any volume at all to the other major 
textile-producing nations—such as England, Japan, or India—or more than we 
think they should export here, but we see no reason why our Government 
shouldn’t be encouraging our exports to the nations that must buy textiles from 
somewhere, and sometimes would like to buy American. 

5. Immediate action is needed to stop the policy of building up textile-produc- 
ing facilities around the world with United States tax dollars under the foreign- 
aid program. There simply cannot be a deliberate and continuing addition to a 
world textile productive capacity that is already excessive without adding to the 
problems of the whole textile world—our foreign friends as well as ourselves. 
Yet that is what has been going on for 12 years, and is still going on. 

Because the aid has been granted through so many channels, there probably 
is no way of knowing how many hundreds of millions of dollars we have con- 
tributed to our foreign competitors. But ever since 1949, which was after vast 
spending in Japan, Germany, and elsewhere, we have let foreign countries have 
$135 million in textile machinery. We have financed technical assistance and 
management services on a broad scale; we financed and are now financing new 
mills; under programs now in process we are guaranteeing against war risk, 
guaranteeing convertability of currency; even financing power and transporta- 
tion facilities in connection with textile production. 

On top of all that, we are selling the foreign mills American produced cotton 
at prices 18 or 20 percent below prices our own mills must pay for the same 
cotton. Then under the aid program we buy the textiles from the countries 
oe industries we have built up because they can produce the textiles a little 
cheaper. 

I believe you will agree the time has come when we are justified in demanding 
some changes. 

Now, I have touched upon five areas in which influences of Government are 
bleeding us internally. There are others, perhaps less obvious but nonetheless 
important. I believe most of you will agree that when these factors are com- 
bined they became highly significant in influencing the trend toward contraction 
rather than expansion in the American textile industry. 

If this is true, we have got to move toward the objective of removing all these 
discriminating influences ; a piecemeal operation is not enough. In this industry 
we have the know-how, the resourcefulness, and the incentive to do the job. In 
the Congress we have powerful friends who are willing to help us, given the 

benefit of a complete understanding of the problem and the opportunity. In 
ACMI we have the framework through which the industry forces can be har- 
nessed and made effective. 

I move we proceed with the job. 
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COMMODITY LIST - LOCAL- PURCHASING BRANCH (so) 
(EFFECTIVE 1 OCTOBER 1957) 


INSTRUCTIONS: CIRCLE CODE NUMBERS IN FRONT OF ITEMS UPON WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED IN SIDDING, 


NAME OF APPLICANT DATE OF THIS APPLICATION 


CLOTHING FACTORY SERVICES 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


AA-1 |Machine, Die Stamping 
2|Machine, Pressing and Creasing 
3 |Machine Sewing, including belts and repair parts 
4 | Needles, Sewing Machine 
§ | Ribbon, Rayon Streamer 
6 | Tables, Sewing Machine 


FF-} |Dry Cleaning 
2 |Packing and Crating and Drayage of Household Goods 


4 |Rental of Automobiles 
5 |Reproduction of Microfilm 


WRAPPING, PACKING, PACKAGING AND 
PROTECTIVE MATERIALS CONSTRUCTION 


GG-1 | Air-Conditioning Contractors 

2 | Bricklaying Contractors 

3 | Ceiling Contractors 

4 | Electrical Contractors 

$ | Elevator Maintenance Contractors 

6 | Floor Laying Contractors 

7 |General Contractors 
CC-1]Gas, Bottled, Petroleum 8 | Painting Contractors 

2| Gases Industrial 9 | Paving Contractors 

10 | Plumbing and Heating Contractors 

11 | Roofing Contractors 


BB-1 | Boxes Wood Wirebound 
2| Fibreboard Sheets, Solid and Corrugated 
3 |Machines Heat Sealing 
4|Presses, Baling 
$ | Bag, Polyethylene 


ENGINEER EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
DD-1| Bins and Shelving, Steel 


3] Fans, Electric, Ventilating 
4| Humidifiers 


6} Partitions Metal 
7 | Refrigeration Units 
8 | Washer, Industrial 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
EE-1 | Ammonia Hydroxide 


3| Breakdown Tester 

4] Electronic Testing Equipment 
$5] Laboratory Supplies, Apparatus and Equipment 
6| Laundrometers 

7| Machine, Abrasion Testing 

8 | Microscopes 

9] Optical Equipment 

10] Ovens and Incubators 

11] PH Meters Electrodes 

12] Recording Instruments 

13] Spectrophotometer 

14] Temperature Control Apparatus 
is] Weatherometers, Fadeometers 
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ITEMS PURCHASED BY THE MILITARY CLOTHING and TEXTILE SUPPLY AGENCY 
° (EFFECTIVE 1 OCTOBER 1957) 


INSTRUCTIONS: CIRCLE CODE NUMBERS IN FRONT OF ITEMS UPON WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED IN BIDDING. 


NAME OF APPLICANT 


D-7 |Cloth, Cotton, Carded: Covert; 
Denim; Drill; Herringbone 
Twill; Jean; Sateen; Ticking, 
Uniform Twill 

D-8 |Cloth, Cotton, Carded: Balloon; 
Broadcloth; Muslin; Oxford 
Percale; Print 

D-9 |Cloth, Cottom Chambray; 
Gingham; Seersucker 


ATHLETIC CLOTHING 
Caps, Bathing 
Shirts, Jerseys and Trousers, 
Athletic 
Suits, Exercise, Women’s 
Suits and Trunks, Bathing 
Sweatshirts and Sweat Pants 
BAGS, CASES, COVERS ETC. 
Bags, Canves: Duffel, Tool, or 
Ammunition 
Begs, Cotton, Waterproof; Clothing, 
Carrying, or Special Purpose 
Bags, Cotton Denim or Sateen: 
Barracks, Wardrobe, or Patients’ 


Tobecco 

D-11 |Cloth, Cotton, Combed Balloon; 
Broadcloth; Oxford; Percale; 
Poplin; Sateen; Uniform Twill 

D-12 | Cloth, Cotton, Corduroy 

D-13 | Cloth, Cotton, Diaper and 
Towling 

D-14 | Cloth, Cotton, Osnaburg 

D-15 | Cloth, Cotton, Sheeting 

D-16 | Cloth, Cotton, Upholstery, 


Bag or Case, Sleeping Bag, Water 
Repellent 

Basins, Baskets and Pails, Canvas, 
Collapsible 

Case, Brief Cases: Canvas or 
Leather 

Case, First Aid; Ammunition 
Pockets; Miscellaneous 

Case, Weapon, Leather; 
Miscellaneous 

Cover, Canteen; Cover, Weapon 

Handbag, Leather (Women’s) 

Cover, Canvas and Leather: Gun, 
Muzzie and Miscellaneous 

Covers, Plastic 

Rucksacks and Packs 

BEDDING, TOWELING, AND 
RELATED ITEMS 

Bags, Sleeping: Comforter and 
Evacuation 

Bedapreads, Cotton 

Blankets, Cotton 

Biankets, Electric 

Blankets, Woo! 

Comforters, Cotton 

Covers, Pillow 

Covers and Pada, Mattress 

Mats: Place and Table 

Mattresses, Stuffed 

Mattresses and Pillows, Pneu matic 

Nepkins, Table, Cotton 

Pillowe Feather and Down, 
Synthetic 

Pillowcases 

Sheets 

Tablecioths 

Towels, Cotton: Hand and Dish 

Towels and J Da! 

COTTON, SYNTHETICS 


D-17| Cloth, Cotton and Synthetic 

D-18 | Cloth, Flannel, Canton 

D-19 | Cloth, Flannel, Cotton, Heavy 

D-20 | Cloth, Glass Fiber 

D-21/| Cloth, Nylon, Twill, Polyvinyl, 
Butyral, Coated one side 

D-22| Cloth, Rayon, Banner 

D-23 | Cloth, Rayon, Lining 


D-25 | Cloth, Synthetic 

D-26 | Cotton, Raw 

D-27 | Linters, Cotton 

D-28 | Netting, Cotton, Synthetic 

D-29 | Services Only: Finishing and/or 
treating of cotton or synthetics 

D-30 | Services Only: Cutting into bies 
binding 


D-32/ Thread, Linen 
D-33| Thread, Nylon 


D-3$| Vellum (calfskin prepared as 
parchments for writing or 
book- binding) 


arn, 
<a 
Cloth, Coated, ton, Dud 


Cloth, Cotton, Duck 
Cloth, Synthetic Fiber, Duck 
Services Only: Coating of Cotton 
Duck 
Tepe, Textile, Woven, Cotton 
Tape, Textile, Woven, Synthetic 
Webbing, Textile, Woven, Cotton 
Webbing, Textile, Woven, 
Synthetic 
FOOTWEAR 
Boot, Combat, Man’s, Felt 
Boot, Combet, Man's, Leather 
Boot, Combat, Man’s, Leather and 
Nylon Duck 
Boot, Man’s, Rubber, Insulated 
(Combat, Fireman's, Hip, Knee) 
Boot, Muckluk, Duck 





D FINDINGS 
Cloth, Coated, Synthetic 
Cloth, Cotton, Airplane 
Cloth, Cotton: Albert Twill; 


Cloth, Cotton Buckram; 
Interlining, Collar 
‘Cloth, Cotton, Bunti 
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REPLACES PC NO. 26, 30 DEC 66, COSOL ETE. 


DATE OF THIS APPLICATION 


F-6 | Boot, Ski-Mountain: rubber cleated 
F-7 | Boots and Shoes, Combat or Service, 
F-§ | Overshoe, Man’s and Woman's, 

F-9 |Overshoe, Man’s and Woman’s, 

F-10 | Shoe, Dress (Oxford) and Service, 

F-11] Shoe, Dress, Woman's, Oxford or 


F-12] Shoe, Safety 
F-13| Shoe-Pac (Boot with leather upper 


F-16| Slippers: Canvas, Leather 

FOOTWEAR COMPONENTS 
AND SERVICES 

G1 /Insoles, Felt 

G2 Insoles, Plastic, Ventilating Type 

G3 | Shoelaces, Cotton or nylon 

Shoelaces, Leather 
GS |Last, Metal 
G6 |Last, Wood, and wood remodelling 


G7 |Pattems, Shoe, Wood or Junkboard 

G6 |Servicez Redying shoes end 
leather product 

G9 | Soles and Heels, Rubber 

G@ 1G Soles, Heels, Taps and 
Strips, Leather 

HABERDASHERY ITEMS 

H-1 | Belts, Ammunition or Pistol: 
Webbing 

H-2 | Belts, Leather 

H-3 | Belts, Waist, Webbing 


H-6 | Scarfs and Mufflers, Wool Knit 

H-7 | Scarfs, Mufflers and Neckerchiefs, 
Cotton or Rayon 

H-8 | Straps, Slings, Supporters and 
Suspenders, Webbing 

H-9 | Sweaters, Men’s and Women’s 

* HANDWEAR 

I-1 | Glove shells, Men’s, Cotton, 
Knitted 

I-2 | Gloves, Athletic 

Gloves, Canton, Flannel 
1-4 | Gloves, Leather 
I-S$ | Gloves, Men’s/ Dress, Cotton 
Gloves, Men's, Work, White, 

Knitted Cotton 

1-7 | Gloves, Women’s 

1-8 | Gloves end Mitten Inserts, Men’s 
Knitted Woo! 

I-9 | Mitten Shells, Men's, Cotton, 
Water Repellant 


I-10 | Mittens, Arctic, Men’s, Leather 


and Cotton Combination with 
inserts 
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ITEMS PURCHASED BY THE MILITARY CLOTHING ond TEXTILE SUPPLY AGENCY — 
(EFFECTIVE 1 OCTOBER 1957) 


HEADWEAR ANDO COMPONENTS 
Band, Liner, Helmet, Head or Neck 
Bands, Sweat, Leather 
Caps, Athletic 
Caps, Bakers’ and Cooks’ 

Caps, Field and Utility 

Caps, Garrison (Overseas) 

Caps, Knitted 

Caps, Nurses 

Caps, Service 

Caps and Hats, White or Blue 
(Navy type) 

Caps and Hats, Women’s 

Cover, Caps, Service 

Cover, Caps, Service, Waterproof 

Frame, Service Cap: Leather 
Visor and Cloth Band 

Hats, Service, Campaign Style 

Helmets, Athletic : 

Helmets, Soldier's, Steel, M-1 
Hoods, Field Jacket 
Liners and Helmets, Plastic 
Strep, Chin, Helmet, M-1, Webbing 

Strap, Chin, Liner, Helmet, 

M-1, Leather 

Support, Service Cap: Metal holder 

and Metal grommet 
Support, Service Cap: Rubber 
grommet 
HOSIERY 

Socks, Athletic 

Socks, Cotton, Men’s, Ribbed, 
200 Needle 

Socks, Cotton or Rayon, 200-220 
Needle 

Socks, Wool, Cushion soled, 
108-136 Needle 

Socks, Wool, Ski, 60 Needle 

Stockings, Women’s 

Stockings, Cotton, Men's, Knee 


length, 84 Needle 
INSIGNIA, DECORATIVE 


AND IDENTIFYING ITEMS 
Badges, Celluloid 
Boards, Shoulder 
Braseards 
Flags, Embroidered 
Flags, Pennants and Markers 
Flageteffs 
Fouraggeros and Lanyards 
Halyards 
Insignia, Cloth, Embroidered ‘a 
Insignia, Cloth, Woven 
Insignia and Medals, Metal, 
Indi vidual 
Laces, Chin Straps, and Bullion 
embroidery: Gold and Silver 
Ribbons, Decoration 
Tag, Identificetion, Personnel, 
Metal 
JACKETS, COATS, 
DRESSES AND RAINWEAR 
Coats, Men’s, Wool 
Coats, Women’s 
Dresses 
Jackets, Leather 
Jackets, Men's, Cotton 
Jackets, Men's, Wool 
Jackets, Women’s 


Liner, Coats, Jackets, Parkas or 
Overcoats, Wool or Mohair 
Overcoats, Men’s, Wool 
Overcoats (with liners), Men's, 
Cotton, Water repellant 
Overcoats, Women’s, Wool 
Parka, Man's, Cotton 
Parka, Man’s, Cotton, Overcoat 
type with pile liner 
Raincoats and Ponchos 
LEATHER 
Belting, Leather: Flat, Plain, 
Double Ply 
Green Salted Hides 
Horsehides 
Leather, Artificial 
Leather, Chamois 
Leather, Miscellaneous 
(Tooling, Etc.) 
Leather, Upholstery 
MEDICAL & WHITE CLOTHING 
Medical Clothing: 
Apron, Laboratory, Plastic « 
Apron, Surgeon's, Cotton, 
White 
Blouse, Dental, Operating 
Cap, Operating, Surgical 
Frock, Men's: Ward, Clinic, 
and Laboratory 
Gown, Operating, Surgical 
Nurses’ Dresses and Uniforms 
Smock, Men's 
Suit, Operating 
Suit, Convalescing, Summer 
Suit, Convalescing, Winter 
White Clothing: (Bakers’ and 
Cooks’, Food Handlers’ etc.) 
Aprons, Coats and Trousers 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 
Clamp, Rod, Insect Bar, 
Universal 
Club, Policeman’s 
Crampons 
Sheeths and Scabbards 
Skis and Equipment 


Snowshoes 


NOTIONS & APPAREL FINDINGS 
Band, Waist, Band, Neck, and 


Cuffs: Knitted 
Braid, Textile 
Buckles and Clips, Metal 
Buckles, Plastic 
Buttons, Devices, Metal 
Buttons, Non-Metal 
Collars, White 
Curtains, Trouser 
Fasteners, Slide or Snap 
Fronts, Coat 
Furs and Fur Strips 
Needles 
Pads, Shoulder sleeve 
Pins and Pin Tickets 

PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 

Armor, Body ‘ 
Clothing, Safety and Protective 
Coats and Trousers, Fireman's 


Coveralls and Overalls, 
Protective, Coated 

Gloves, Protective: Rubber, 
Plastic 


Asbestos, Composition 
SHIRTS, JUMPERS AND BLOUSES 
Blouses and Shirtwaists, 

Women’s, Cotton 
Blouses and Shirtwaists, 

Women’s, Wool 
Jumper, Man’s, Wool, Blue (Navy) 
Jumper, Man’s, Cotton, White (Navy) 
Shirt, Man’s, Cotton, Utility 
Shirts, Men’s, Blended Fabrics 
Shirts, Men’s, Cotton 
Shirts, Men’s, Tropical Worsted 
Shirts, Men’s, Wool 


TENTS, TENTAGE & TARP AULINS 
Hardware, Tentage 


Lines, Tent 

Paulins and Covers, Canvas 
Pins, Tent, Metal 

Pins, Tent, Wood 

Poles and Pole Sections, Metal 
Poles and Pole Sections, Wood 
Tents, Frame Type 

Tents, Light Weight 

Tents, Large 


Tents, Small 
TROUSERS, SLACKS AND SKIRTS 


Coveralls and overalls, Cotton 
Liner, Trousers, Wool 
Skirts, Cotton 
Skirts, Wool 
Slacks, Women’s, Cotton 
Slacks, Women’s, Wool 
Trousers, Men’s, Blended Fabrics 
Trousers, Men’s, Cotton: HBT, 
Sateen, and Drill 
Trousers, Men’s, Wool 
Trousers and Shorts, Men’s, 
Uniform Twill 
UNDERWEAR AND NIGHTWEAR 
Bathrobes and Dressing Gowns 
Drawers, Cotton, print cloth, 
thigh length 
Drawers and Undershirts, cotton kait 
er cotton and wool mixture 
Pajamas: Men’s and Women’s 
Undershirts, Infants’ 
Undershirts, T and Sleeveless, 
cotton 
oe) 
Cloth, Billiard 
Cloth, Wool, Alpaca: Pile or Frieze 
Cloth, Wool, Broadcloth 
Cloth, Wool, Flannel end Shirting 
Cloth, Wool, Knit 
Cloth, Wool, Lining 
Cloth, Wool: Melton, Kersey, 
Velour, Doeskin 
Cloth, Wool, Undercoll ar 
Cloth, Worsted 
Felt, Hair 
Felt, Wool, Presses 
Felt, Wool, Woven 
Hair. Cattle Tail and Horse 
Services, Wool: Dyeing & Finishing 
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AppRESsS BY J. SpeNcER Love, CHAIRMAN, BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES, AT 
COMMENCEMENT, PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE INSTITUTE, JUNE 7, 1958 


It is a pleasure and a great honor to share your commencement with you. 

I want to talk for a few minutes about what interests you most—you and 
your careers—and what interests me most—the wonderful world of textiles, now 
at the beginning, or commencement—of a challenging and dynamic change, 
just as you are. 

Let’s begin with you and then take a look at the industry. 

You who are graduating today are a privileged group for several reasons: 

1. You were wise enough to select the Philadelphia Textile Institute and 
thus have a 4-year headstart in an excellent institution for training your- 
selves for your specific life work. 

2. You have proven yourselves smart enough to earn by your own efforts 
the diploma given by this institution. 

38. You have youth. 

4. You are citizens of the free world—where you have the privilege, 
through your own efforts, to contribute as much as you are willing to give 
of yourself, to go as far as your abilities and judgment will permit, and to 
live and work as and where you choose. 

5. Finally, the industry you have chosen, along with food and shelter, 
serves 1 of the 3 basic needs of mankind. It is as old as civilization itself-— 
and it is as new as tomorrow morning. It is replete with new techniques, 
new inventions, new problems; it can never be superseded by them, and it 
can never become obsolete. 

Now for a look at the industry. Up until a generation ago textiles, like many 
very old vocations, was comparatively a simple industry. It depended on only 
four fibers: flax, wool, cotton, and silk. Moreover, the industry had depended 
on those fibers for very nearly the whole length of its history—roughly 4,000 
years. Many of today’s diverse end uses were unknown. Textile manufacturers 
were doing this pretty much the way their predecessors had done them for 
decades. By far the toughest problem was smart purchasing of raw materials 
in fluctuating markets. They were, to be sure, turning out some mighty fine 
specimens of quality fabric, especially in wool and in silk—but at a cost that 
put these finer ones beyond the pocketbook of the average family. 

Today the textile industry is revolutionized. What we have now is a whole 
new industry—a forward-moving revolution perhaps greater in magnitude than 
the revolution brought on by the cotton gin and automatic machinery. 

To begin with, the industry’s horizons have suddenly lifted from the ¢ classic 
fibers to 21 or more. The first of the new ones—rayon—was brought out in the 
twenties and was responsible, incidentally, for the first successes of my own 
company. But the last 15 or more fibers have all come in the years since 
World War II—orlon, dacron, dynel, acrilan, fiberglas, to name only a handful. 
These and other manmade fibers have not only revolutionized the clothing 
industry but have had significant impact on all industry. Manmade fibers 
have become important factors in the automobile business, the rubber industry, 
the electrical industry, the glass industry, and scores of other enterprises. The 
growing concern of other big industries with textile manufacturing has meant 
a focusing of many new creative talents on the development and use of fibers 
and fabrics. In the process of all this modern experimentation and research, 
we have occasionally lost some markets as we have gained others. New chal- 
lenges and opportunities are constantly appearing. 

In addition to the inrceased interest of outsiders, we in the industry have 
been moving ahead with significant development programs of our own. In our 
company we are spending approximately $10 million a year on research, fabric 
experimentation, and quality control. One of the most promising and exciting 
new fields is the proper dyeing and finishing of the new fabrics that are coming 
off the looms. For centuries dyeing and finishing were skilled trades. But now 
they are sciences, for the discovery or invention of every new fiber and every new 
blend is not the end of a road but simply a beginning. There is no such thing as 
a perfect fiber, and the best use and fullest development of each new one as it 
comes along can be discovered only after the most painstaking research and a lot 
of trial and error. We need to know about such things as durability and 
adaptability—and how to develop finishing techniques that will make the most 
of a fiber’s strong qualities and overcome its weak qualities. 

This spirit of research and experimentation, which is the mainspring of the 
textile revolution, does not stop with new materials. It also involves both 
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new uses and new knowledge of old materials. Cotton, for example, still fills 
the major role in the demand for all fibers. Last year the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recommended 150 different research projects in cotton. 
Already there are promising signs, through new processing, of increasing cotton’s 
affinity for dyes, of increasing its heat endurance and of improving elongation. 
And in wool, the age-old problem of shrinkage moves a little closer each year 
to solution. 

In fact, another of the qualities of the next textile industry is its impatience 
with old limitations. The roster of characteristics of material that used to be 
automatically accepted but that are now the subject of energetic research is 
endless: Can we develop air-conditioned fabrics? How soon will we have run- 
proof hosiery? When will we be able to duplicate satisfactorily yarn-dyed goods 
by printing? How about prospects for the ultimate dirt and dust repelling 
finish, that will require only a damp cloth to clean? What are the chances of 
developing fabrics that do not need sewing but that can still be handled in 
conformity with the demands of style? 

These are a few of the problems on the new technical frontiers of the textile 
industry. But there are other frontiers equally restless. One is marketing. 
Beyond the thousands of new industrial needs for textiles that have opened up 
new markets, we know very well that we have a continuing challenge in the 
old and classical markets and methods. Markets, of course, will inevitably ex- 
pand with the incredible rise in the population and the formation of millions 
of new family units in the decades ahead. Population experts tell us that the 
number of people on this earth will double in the next half century. The 
United States alone is growing at the rate of 3 million a year—3 million new 
mouths to feed and bodies to clothe. 

But it would be a mistake to sit back and wait for population increases to 
bring us more business. We must also make better use of the opportunities 
we have right now to serve our present markets—by developing increasingly 
brilliant and original styles and designs, by ingenious methods to increase the 
per capita consumption of textile fabrics, by improving the whole structure of 
our merchandising practices. We have already brought about a price revolu- 
tion in textiles—for the first time in history fabrics of high quality, endurance 
and style have been put within easy reach of the pocketbooks of all Amer- 
icans. But we still have a long way to go in making the American people 
“textile conscious” to the extent that we want them to be. Good clothing still 
has far too low a priority in the budgets of families who regard automobiles, 
television sets, modern kitchens, and other items a “must.” Even if there were 
no population increases, we must be far more ingenious than we have been in 
capitalizing on all our present marketing opportunities. 

It is true that for the past 3 or 4 years textile profits have been lower than 
the average of other industries, and many companies have reflected unsatis- 
factory relative returns on investment. No one should be misled by this. It 
has happened before, but over the longer swing the industry has generously 
rewarded success, enterprise, and perseverance. Even during the last several 
comparatively lean years many new fortunes have been made, many new suc- 
cesses have been registered. And mistake me not, many more will be again. 
The relative depression of the last few years only makes more certain the period 
of revival and progress that is ahead. I can say this because I have lived 
through these cycles many times. 

In reviewing what you need to bring to the industry, it is well to remember that 
knowledge of the technical side of textiles is important, but it is not enough. 
This is an exceptionally complicated industry, and there is an unusually high 
dependence on ability to make decisions and to make them fast and right. For 
example, textile prices don’t just fluctuate from year to year or even season to 
Season or month to month. They fluctuate from hour to hour. Decisions often 
cannot wait for committee meetings or consultations, and the payoff on those 
decisions—good or bad—isn’t delayed until the end of the year or until next year. 

If you can develop ability to assume responsibility you can get to the top faster 
in the textile industry than in almost any other business. But to do this you 
will need to develop also a wide range of interests and become expert in under- 
standing, not just 1 or 2 aspects of the textile industry, but all of them. I doubt 
that there is any field where a sound knowledge of merchandising is more useful 
to those engaged in manufacturing. This includes understanding of markets, the 
foresight and ability to plan, to set up programs that will enable the proper 
scheduling of manufacturing and the most efficient and economic use of the men 
and machines available. You will need also to have enthusiasm for the new and 
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untried, because the textile industry, like all industry, is restless today, con- 
stantly probing for better ways of doing things, seeking new materials, new 
techniques, new processes, new uses, and new markets. 

Perhaps all this sounds to you like a very tall order. It is! But the need for 
men of superior talent and real breadth has never been more urgent than under 
today’s conditions. Running an operation depends on teamwork as between styl- 
ing, merchandising, planning, and manufacturing. Sound knowledge and under- 
standing of all these functions is essential to the man who is to move forward 
into positions of leadership. 

In entering this industry you should know clearly a few more good things about 
it that I have found out in my 40 years’ experience: 

1. It is an industry that is worldwide in its scope. Almost every country 
in industrializing itself starts in with the textile industry. In fact, the great 
industrialization of America was actually started by textiles. You will find 
friends, common problems and counterparts all over the world. 

2. It is essentially a young man’s industry. Opportunities to get to the top 
are rarely restrained by age limitations. Statistics show that earnings 
averages for men 10 to 20 years out of college rank close to the top of all 
industries. 

8. It is an industry of romantic diversity—every kind of problem imagin- 
able is sure to come up in due course. Nothing ever remains static; you 
move forward or you die. 

4. It is an industry where there is no need of antitrust policing. Com- 
petition is free, vigorous, and unrestrained. There are thousands of differ- 
ent establishments and hundreds of possible fabric blends and methods of 
distribution possible to accomplish the same result. 

5. It is an industry where inflation is no problem. We are today deliver- 
ing better fabrics and values at average price levels actually lower than 
they were 10 years ago. Since we have all been reading a lot about infla- 
tion lately, it is well to bear this in mind. 

6. It is an industry where the balance of supply and demand is reason- 
ably close so that it is bound to participate actively in the certain growth of 
the economy over the next 25 years. 

7. It is an industry with large and small establishments—literally thou- 
sands of them. You can work for a large company, for a small company, or 
for yourself. Perhaps you want to be affiliated solely with a sales, a financ- 
ing or a consulting operation. If you want to have a business of your own 
and be completely independent, there is probably no other industry that 
offers such easy opportunity. 

Commencement is always a happy occasion—because it means moving forward. 
It means the excitement and challenge of change. It is the end of your formal 
educational training and preparation. For most of you it is the beginning of 
your mature life; it is the beginning of your self-education through experience, 
through practice rather than theory, through trial and error, through successes 
and failures. You will be on your own in this new phase of your education— 
you will be your own professors. Some of your grades or marks will be given by 
your superiors, but for the most part they will be given by your subordinates; 
your diploma at the completion of your career some 50 years hence will not be a 
handsome piece of parchment—your diploma will be in the impressions you have 
made on the men and women with whom you will come in contact day by day in 
the many years ahead of you; it will be the contribution you make to this essen- 
tial and challenging industry you have chosen; it will be the place you make for 
yourself in your home communities from the application of your wisdom and ex- 
perience to the problems of the world we live in. Some of you will make a small 
contribution—some of you will make a great contribution—the degree or type of 
contribution is unimportant. The important thing is that you and I give the 
best we have—that we make full use of whatever ability God gave us, of the 
heritage our forebears left us, of the formal education we have received. No 
one can ask more of us—we cannot demand or expect more of ourselves. We 
ought not to tolerate less. 

In the foregoing I have tried to give you some quick insight into this new 
textile industry you will soon be entering. I hope that you will all think of 
yourselves as potential leaders in the expansion and development of that indus- 
try. I hope that you will bring to it fresh and open minds, and a curiosity 
about not simple one or two, but all aspects of an industry that is just on the 
threshold of its golden age. I am sure that 40 years from now some of you 
will be telling other graduating classes how different, how much livelier, how 
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much more interesting and complex the textile industry of 1998 is than it was 
in the quaint old days of 1958 when you first went to work. And I concede right 
now that you will be right. 

Welcome to the fraternity, and good luck to you all. 


MONTHLY BUSINESS REVIEW 


By Henry H. Heimann, executive vice president, the National Association of 
Credit Men, New York, N. Y. 
Ocroser 15, 1957. 


DeAR MEMBER: In the most prosperous times there are always some industries 
that do not share in the general well-being of business. When, however, a vital 
industry continues to struggle for its very existence for 5 or 6 consecutive years 
there is cause for concern. The textile industry, in the last quarter century a 
feast-or-famine business, has had an excess of lean days. Nor is the immediate 
outlook for betterment very bright, albeit a 5-year fast should be rewarded with 
years of long-overdue feasting if history were to repeat itself. 

The textile industry is one of the industries essential to our modern civiliza- 
tion. Textiles are as inseparable from war as bullets and bombs; they are 
indispensable in peace for civilian needs if we are to maintain a standard of 
living fit for our modern civilization. The textile industry must be strong to 
insure our military strength and to maintain our way of life in times of peace, 
virile in the sense that it must be ever alert to new methods and products, and 
reasonably profitable to provide the returns essential to build a progressive and 
growing industry. 


DOLLAR INVESTED IN TEXTILES NOW WORTH LESS THAN 50 CENTS 


The dollar invested in the textile industry is today worth less than 50 cents. 
Textile stocks are selling at less than half of their net worth or investment cost; 
if inflation is taken into account, probably at less than a third of their value. 
The earnings in this vital industry for the last 5 years, compared with the average 
nontextile manufacturing business, have been less than half as much per dollar 
of invested capital. 

The net profit per dollar of sales of the textile industry has dropped to slightly 
more than 2 percent and in the apparel industry to 1% percent. This is less than 
half the average net profit per dollar of sales of other manufacturing industries. 
Yet here are two industries each employing considerably more than a million 
people, with a total investment of about $12 billion and stockholders equity of 
about $8 billion. Textile plants—some 8,000 of them are located in 39 States— 
have a payroll of $3% billion annually and sales of over $13 billion a year. The 
industry paid American farmers over $1 billion for cotton last year ; 98 percent 
of the cotton used is United States grown. 

Let’s take a quick look at plant capacity in the industry. Measuring plant 
capacity of spinning spindles you find a steady decline of spindles for 30 years. 
Many men of sound and conservative judgment feel our reduction of plant 
capacity in the textile field has reached the danger point. We have moved 
down from 36 million to 20% million spindles. In the meantime foreign textile 
industries have grown. 

Because of these facts let us examine some of the requirements of successful 
business and evaluate textile management in the light of these requirements, 
to determine if the industry has itself largely to blame. 

Is the modern textile management progressive and alert? In the textile 
industry so responsive has been management to serve the needs, desires, and 
whims of its customers that today there are thousands of different types and 
Styles of textiles. Constant research and study was a must in the textile industry 
long before it became a necessity in other lines of manufacturing. 


MOST ACTIVE IN PROMOTION CONSIDERING FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Has textile management had the vision for the proper merchandising and 
promotion of its product? It has with its available funds been most active, 
operating from the farm to the style show, from natural to manmade fabrics. 
It has not gotten its fair share of the consumer dollar in recent years because 
its profits have been so meager that it could not afford, or decided it could not 
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afford, to incur the debt necessary for a promotion campaign such as is possible 
in more profitable lines. The risk inherent in such a program, when the industry 
has such a low percentage of profit per dollar of sales, is too great. That is why, 
despite judicious use of the advertising and promotional dollars, spending of 
the consumers for textiles has increased only 4 percent compared to an increase 
in general consumer spending of 28 percent. It is contended that the spending 
of more money in promotion would have increased its share, but to do this in 
a famine period requires financial strength considerably beyond that common 
to an industry that has been struggling 5 years to make ends meet. However, 
if there is a vulnerable point in textile management it is their failure to join 
hands in an all-out advertising and promotional effort to get more of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. The food industry, as an example, spends 3 percent of its 
dollar of sales on advertising ; the textile and clothing industry less than one-half 
of 1 percent. 

Has the industry kept its plants modern? It has at every opportunity, such as 
in the years 1947 and 1948 when satisfactory profits were had, diverted a large 
amount to the modernization of its plant and equipment. In those 2 years 
a billion and a half dollars were put into modernization. Since then, plant and 
equipment expenditures have declined to about $375 million on an annual basis, 
a sum too low for comfort. Since 1951, as an example, the expenditures of 
industry as a whole for plants and equipment are up about 50 percent while 
those of the textile industries are down 30 percent. The lean profit period 
of the last 5 years has made it difficult to finance modern plant and equipment. 
Despite this fact, managements of sound financial textile companies have gone 
into long-term debt to build some of the world’s most modern plants. 

Does the textile management have financial know-how? It is doubtful whether 
any industry has had to deal more in finance. With so many small operators 
and small retail units poorly financed, the textile industry years ago had to 
develop financial counseling service. Indeed, they had to finance their customers 
when the banks wouldn’t do so. This gave rise to the factoring end of the 
textile business. It is a banking function and credit-management service as well. 
Today the banks and other financial organizations are engaged in the business of 
factoring, but the textile industry pioneered it. The credit managers of the 
textile industry have, through wise counsel and proper financing, done more to 
help small-business organizations over the years than all the efforts of Govern- 
ment. The textile industry has need for large credits, its customer credit de- 
mands are heavy, and so it is only logical that this industry in general has 
management well trained in financing. 

Has the industry been beset with undue labor demands or with much serious 
labor trouble, and is this responsible for its difficulties? It has not experienced 
labor difficulties above the average. As to its wage rates, they, of necessity, are 
among the lower of larger industries, a common finding in any industry where 
direct labor costs are an important factor. 

It is evident, therefore, that American textile management generally measures 
up to the progressive management standard. What then is the trouble with 
the textile industry? Space permits mention of only its principal difficulties. 

The first is our own Government and its policies. The second is largely 
foreign competition and the result of action or inaction on the part of the 
Government. 

The damaging Japanese competition results from several factors. The Japa- 
nese hourly labor is about one-eighth to one-tenth of the American wage rate. 
The labor rate in India is even less than the rate in Japan. Taking our better 
employee production per capita into consideration, these countries have about 
a 5-to-1 labor cost advantage over our American plants. The rate in Europe, 
though higher than in Japan and India, is considerably less than the American 
rate. The Japanese textile plants are new and have been partially built through 
American aid or American capital. The domestic textile company has had to 
pay taxes for foreign aid, and a part of it has gone to build and equip its 
competitors’ plants. Can you imagine a domestic company being willing to pay 
taxes to help build and equip a competitor’s plant? 

In the matter of wages, how long do you think you could compete in the 
open market if you paid your employees $1.70 an hour while your competitor 

paid only 20 cents an hour? It is too wide a difference to be offset by better 
workmen. 
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QUOTA LIMITATION MOTIVATED BY FEAR OF A HEAVY TARIFF 


The Japanese and India competition became so effective that most of the 
velveteens and ginghams sold in this country were foreign produced. The Japa- 
nese merchant or businessman knows a good thing when he has it. Fearful 
that their competition was so effective they might kill the goose that laid the 
golden egg, they voluntarily (after pressure) agreed to limit their exports to 
this country on a quota basis. The Department of Commerce estimates that 
they have reduced their exports to this country by 30 percent. Some textile 
people are not too sure of this figure. Undoubtedly the willingness to agree to 
a quota limitation was motivated by fear of a heavy tariff imposition which 
would more seriously curtail their textile export volume. 

The Government of the United States is into the cotton business up to its 
neck. It not only controls the cotton acreage, but it buys cotton through its 
price-support program. It sells cotton at two prices. The lower price is for 
foreign buyers, the high price is demanded of its own people. In its sales 
abroad it is willing to take foreign currency in payment. Domestically, pay- 
ment must be in United States dollars. Therefore, the domestic textile com- 
pany through its taxpayments not only helps build its competitors’ modern 
plants but in addition, through a part of its taxpayment, it helps pay for the 
loss on the sale of Government cotton abroad at a lower price. 

Through Government control we have reduced our country’s cotton acreage, 
while foreign countries have increased their plantings. As we have adhered 
to a price structure manmade instead of being based on the law of supply and 
demand, our price has been so high we have lost most of our foreign market. 

When you reduce cotton acreage you hurt many businesses. You put out of 
business a number of ginning mills. You make cotton warehousing a losing 
business. Reduced acreage hurts local merchants, banks, implement companies, 
all forms of transportation, and reduces labor demand. The Government itself 
doesn’t realize or doesn’t know that an economy is always better served with 
a larger acreage, heavy crops at reasonable prices, than by smaller crops at 
artificial prices forced by controls. In the past 2 years it cost the Govern- 
ment—and that means everybody, since the cost is reflected in taxes—about a 
billion dollars to reduce the Government surplus of cotton to the more rea- 
sonable surplus of today. It would have been far better for the farmer, the 
textile manufacturer, the Government, and everybody had this billion of 
dollars been given the cotton farmer as a subsidy—even though subsidies are 
a poor substitute for the natural economic law of supply and demand. 

The Government should get out of the cotton business. Our long-range 
program must be an expansion of cotton acreage, not a reduction. We can- 
not have 2 prices on cotton, 1 for domestic use and another for foreign trade, 
and expect to have a healthy farm condition or a good textile situation. Our 
price support system hurts people, as it builds foreign production and con- 
sumption of cotton at the expense of the American taxpayer. Why should 
people abroad be able to buy a bale of United States-grown cotton for $40 less 
than our own people? In the past few years they have purchased over 12 mil- 
lion bales at this bargain price. 

An experiment on long-staple cotton in Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia, in which the law of supply and demand was given reasonable freedom, 
has proven itself. It is too long a story to recount here but it points the way 
te a solution of the problem. 

This, then, is the situation in the indispensable textile industry. It must be 
kept sound. It should be of interest to every citizen that it be given a free hand 
and that Government interference cease. 

Not once but a half dozen times in recent years it has appeared that better 
days might be in store for the textile industry. These have proven false starts 
and there has not been a follow-through on improved conditions. In the mean- 
time the weaker units in the industry are falling by the wayside. The stronger 
companies are doing everything possible to meet conditions herein described. 

It would appear that finally there is an awareness of the harm being done to 
so vital an industry. A needed correction of Government policy may not be too 
far distant. A textile company of sound management and of reasonably good 
financial strength will before too long once again enjoy a period of prosperity. 

It is conservatively estimated that the potential sales increase of textile pro- 
duction and consumption in the next 15 years will be double our present volume. 
It is a fact that the per capita use of textiles moves up as fast as family income 
increases, and family incomes are steadily showing an increase. Our middle- 
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income families now possess four times the discretionary spending power of 
prewar families. All this augurs well for the textile industry of the future, 
assuming the Government doesn’t hamstring it. We shall have more people 
to clothe in the years ahead, and the youngsters of today will need more and 
more textiles in the years ahead. The industry will have to fight harder for 
its share of the consumer dollar but it can be successful in achieving its ob- 
jective. The time is not too far distant when a dollar invested in the textile 
industry will again show a fair return as will the textile stock now selling 
at less than half its intrinsic value. The patient investor, assuming he exer- 
cises care in his selection, will do well to consider textile investments. The 
business is too important to let fade out and our people are beginning to 
realize it. This realization will bring on constructive action. The next move 
is up to our Government. 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Vice President. 


Mr. Jones. Also, if the committee pleases, we would like to have 
the privilege of filing with you additional material which we think 
mig t be useful to you as you proceed with this inquiry. 

enator Pastore. Any time you have additional material, you may 
consult with Dr. Miernyk, chief of our staff, and I know he will oblige 
you. 

Mr. Jones. The textile industry has a potential for a dynamic fu- 
ture. We have internal problems which will be solved. The future 
will depend in large measure upon the lifting of burdens which the 
industry now bears, many of which are placed upon the industry by 
the current programs of our Federal Government. 

Your committee, by your deep concern, gives us courage to believe 
that these burdens will be removed. This concludes my statement, 
sir, and thank you. 

(Material subsequently submitted is as follows :) 


STATISTICAL APPENDIX 
Submitted in support of statement by American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 


Inc., before the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
July 8, 1958 


TABLES 
Sales. 

. Consumer expenditures for clothing and for all items. 
Profit rates. 


Expenditures for new plant and equipment. 

. Index of industrial production. 

. Production of broad-woven goods. 

Index of cotton goods: Production and inventories. 

. Cotton cloth price versus raw cotton price. 

. Wholesale price index. 

10. Consumer price index. 

11. Employment. 

12. Employment in United States textile mill products industry, by State. 
13. Hours and earnings in the textile mill products industry. 
14. Spindles and looms in place. 

15. Cotton consumption: World total versus United States. 
15-A. Cotton production: United States and world. 

16. Cotton carryover: United States and world. 

17. Prices of raw cotton and rayon staple. 

18. Manmade fiber production : United States and world. 

19. Silk and silk manufactures : Consumption, imports, prices. 
20. Per-capita mill consumption of fibers in the United States. 
21. Textile deliveries to United States military forces. 


22. ICA expenditures for fabricated basic textiles in the United States and 
offshore. 
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. United States exports and imports of cotton. 

. United States exports and imports of cotton cloth. 

United States exports and imports of manmade fiber fabrics. 

. United States foreign trade: Exports of United States merchandise versus 
imports of merchandise for consumption. 

. United States exports of cotton cloth to 25 major markets. 

28. United States exports of manmade fiber fabrics to 16 major markets. 


SKS 


8 


TaB_e No. 1.—Sales* 
{In millions of dollars and percentages] 
TOTAL ANNUAL SALES 





All manu- Textile mill | Ratio of textiles 





Year or quarter facturing products to all manu- 
industries industry facturing 
Percent 
SE ankuespdbthinncnasunlitasésuibibepednnencditlebbidat $150, 692 $9, 027 6.0 
Si bhiitaicnesansdinhiestiearwopinstaidgelichbinticeigadip etna uinengcvagianiisatees 165, 632 10, 003 6.0 
Dt nth dina csngthwendinedsdindcmbpennaibinantinn ail 154, 861 8, 543 5.5 
SII Ti satiiasesinet ness Sebctocsincstninchaniatcbhaaebaieaharctataaaiciagateeteaitia ties 181, 881 10, 430 5.7 
itd hinwtrttnnmdine aéesininwnaanaiitiatnenakttesmblade 244, 970 14, 690 6.0 
Si settl ciasaecaishiawteencepetinquactahiciavelishamaticieelighenaeils-artinetbahitinigilstipipaiapiiarsbtegs 250, 184 14, 127 5.6 
Rael hentia dll nirenengcicgues ve tiedtak roa dai hdc nk einstein aaa 265, 900 12, 991 4.9 
aaa tt dice caddie de oameGeateenboe 248, 496 11, 700 4.7 
Sinis0cnapldh thbatokdncdapnseewnchebdesmakinndnbtievets 278, 394 13, 314 4.8 
SE acthiuncindiiimnisneumickanctwaneqcetnanawn simian 307, 256 13, 191 4.3 
Sl cphdcnneiGkiiinecuarindilinaceneandind dnmmnanc cipal | 320, 039 13, 056 4.1 


RECENT QUARTERLY SALES 


1957: 
MOG NTR. ios nh seep hi bse SSS scsi $79, 649 $3, 260 4.1 
SI oi ail inte iain aii iad aia ms hic tesa geadieanae 80, 943 3, 221 4.0 
Bt IEEE vi oconacaacceokoncanucinenainiel kabel 79, 621 3, 288 4.1 
PD SN ininwcccucvendetiitidennasysenmaeceunannss 79, 826 3, 287 4.1 
1958: 
I a ia aa lacie atl 72, 486 2, 917 4.0 
1 Net of returns, allowances, and discounts. 
Sources: U. 8. Federal Trade Commission and Securities and Exchange Commission. 
TABLE No. 2.—Consumer expenditures for clothing and for all items 
{In millions of dollars and percentages] 
Ratio of Ratio of 
Year Allitems| Clothing} clothing Year Allitems | Clothing | clothing 
to all to all 
items items 
Percent || Percent 
liaise $146,617 | $15,097 10. 3 || TOD. ccncuusaceanios $218,328 | $16, 588 7.6 
itis acalind analy 164, 973 15, 610 Ee Since udrerieeiaie’ 230, 542 16, 350 Tem 
a 177, 609 16, 450 9.3 i| WOGe bisa eka 236, 557 16, 117 6.8 
hee eel atin 180, 598 15, 371 SB th Diitenssasabecsuen 254, 421 16, 813 6.6 
Sta ditkcaoatenestnamiices 194, 026 15, 154 CeO | SO Dewwscammowccoses 267, 160 17, 825 6.7 
Nii tcsntntnimadoate 208, 342 16, 086 7.7 


NotTE.—Data on 1957 consumer expenditures for clothing (alone) will be available in late July 1958. 
Source: Office of Business Economics, U. 8. Department of Commerce, 
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TABLE No. 3.—Profit rates (after tawes) 


[In percentages] 
ANNUAL AVERAGES 











On sales On stockholders’ equity 
Year or quarter 

All manu- /Textile mill) All manu- /Textile mill 

facturing | products | facturing | products 

industries | industries | industries | industries 
SENET cis nasi orshesth eteimapoasnesternetin bis Coton iaarh «an Milne ALE Maa 6.7 8.2 15.1 18. 4 
Nichia sickle eit Di eRe chariot ned cena pie oni 7.0 8.3 15.5 18.3 
Py cgttihins ini dbipiniltieh bundows phanwemadicunnevbans 5.8 4.1 11.4 7.5 
PIER L o citdind CALE NE. ecndecitibintncoctossen A! 5.8 15.0 12.3 
OIG Aitkin ctdtbihdlhbescqucedslenWékSiecsobocace 4.8 3.4 11.8 7.9 
NE AN at, MOA edi as tail DLL ctbewess 4.3 1.9 10.2 4.2 
AERTS Satie aA Senne aN Rinne 4.3 2.2 10. 4 4.6 
canis Ath elie. winmeadtinuatesnd dantnd nliamiunuicite binkca wok 4.5 1.0 9.8 1.8 
IES ttl eal abbibinn ahaswundimacwans njpaaumen 5.4 2.6 12.3 5.7 
alah ines ce RIN ets ssf ithe ts to eesacnsnle 5.3 2.6 12.0 5.7 
i beni teehee AM tin tines iostc ap tlledhgtitdidnn <ipin mnie orthsn shins 4.8 1.9 10.7 4.2 

RECENT QUARTERLY DATA 
1957: 

Be iin idncicehbnatabcdsnadumtenaan 5.1 2.0 11.9 4.4 
Ell Ed os ia en kdb es ehiiannsommaiiingninne 5.0 2.0 11.6 4.4 
en is 55 cll pelaeedtinne chaibiageiRainnintid bd hatmewices 4.7 2.2 10.5 4.8 
i ceknittneienam 4.4 1.5 9.8 3.4 
apt Se gate Bk ee pe ph a ap a 3.4 4 6.8 9 


Sources: U. 8. Federal Trade Commission and Securities and Exchange Commission. 


TABLE No. 4.—Hapenditures for new plant and equipment 
[In millions of dollars and percentages] 
ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 





All manu- Textile mill | Ratio of textiles 





Year or quarter facturing products to all manu- 
industries industry facturing 
1947. $8, 703 $510 5.9 
1948. 9, 134 618 6.8 
1949_ 7,149 471 6.6 
1950_ 7, 491 450 6.0 
1951. 10, 852 531 4.9 
1952. 11, 632 434 3.7 
1953_ 11, 908 378 3.2 
1954. 11, 038 331 3.0 
1955_ 11, 439 366 3.2 
1956_ 14, 954 465 3.1 
1957... 15, 959 408 2.6 
1958 ! 12, 039 252 2.1 
QUARTERLY EXPENDITURES AND ESTIMATES 
1957: 
iN i cl ais etd ons $3, 505 $111 3.2 
a casi rate tae ania in Py ae aa 4, 183 114 2.7 
PE ehhucddbcbicoMckadeltlasdcndsacksubawad 4,010 93 2.3 
SIS cdetidcvcincedncennititidiivdelaséikewsl 4, 261 90 2.1 
PT iivdnicdeaceagnpitekitokabeleddbaeuukaadbe 2, 898 7 2.5 
NINE Fetish. lovacsan dedededsditeeis tect tenn Ubcheelines ainsviiin stich 3, 235 71 2.2 
I Oe iii etic cdauemegdinaabianneo’ 2, 987 55 1.8 


1 Estimates based on anticipated capital expenditures. 
Source: Office of Business Economics, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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TasBLe No. 5.—Indeza of industrial production 
[1947-49100] 
ANNUAL AVERAGE INDEXES 






































All manu- Textile All manu-| Textile 
Year or month factures mill Year or month factures mill 
: products products 
100 101 136 104 
103 105 127 95 
97 94 140 107 
113 111 144 104 
121 107 145 98 
125 103 
) 
RECENT MONTHLY INDEXES (SEASONALLY ADJUSTED) 
3 
I 
147 100 || 1957—October..........-- 143 98 
) 147 101 November......-.-- 141 95 
t 147 101 December. ......... 137 91 
. 145 100 || 1958—January..........-- 135 92 
145 100 || February.......-.-- 131 91 
147 100 || BO chintnvencwcas 129 91 
, 147 101 | MM cine so 128 91 
147 101 | WEP. ous ocsanek 129 ) 
1. a 146 101 || 
’ H 
; 1 Not available. 
) ; Source: Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System. 
: : : 
. TABLE No. 6.—Production of broad woven goods 
; {In millions of linear yards] 
' 
ANNUAL PRODUCTION 
Manmade fiber and silk goods 
, Total Woolen 
; ' Year or quarter produc- | Cotton and 
; tion goods Rayon worsted 
Total and Other ! Silk goods 
acetate 
SS Oe 12,371| 9,817| 2,030 1,977 51 10| 516 
5 tae cet acces eee 12, 405 9, 640 2, 267 2, 187 61 19 498 
) Niketan iagsiok oeaiioeee 10, 923 8, 406 2, 102 1, 957 129 16 414 
) RT isin tcencr-pindla tanterecarehe wshoaeess eleparaes 13, 091 10, 013 2, 608 2, 406 172 29 471 
7 act Staten etna naiinsing aces 12, 887 10, 136 2, 376 2, 084 266 26 375 
2 a a as 12, 160 9, 515 2, 294 1, 852 401 42 351 
) DE cacooes pUachipdimecnedees ikon aeanate 12, 944 10, 203 2, 405 1, 903 464 38 336 
2 io a iahnden rxatl acre sasdie ailiians tol 12, 518 9, 891 2, 343 1, 731 559 53 284 
l i ro rs are ort 13, 116 10, 171 2, 627 1, 928 629 70 318 
5 i aN ee 12, 933 10, 317 2, 290 1, 626 594 70 325 
1 TT i i a ia ri Male 12, 100 9, 529 2, 282 1, 458 77 46 288 
RECENT QUARTERLY PRODUCTION 
i 1957: 
2 ; Bee GNUOT dis Gino cocnncede 3, 164 2, 520 570 366 191 12 74 
, Zz SE IE theca enncensdatins 3,083 | 2, 437 564 359 194 12 81 
3 f Pe OO 5. ie. die ncn decwdedca 2, 883 2, 249 561 356 194 ll 73 
l { TE QUINTUS. sin chipeocsnnodn ttle 2, 970 2, 323 587 377 199 11 60 
; pe eae 2, 972 2, 337 574 384 180 10 61 
_— 
; ' 1 Include nylon and other noncellulosics, fiberglass, etc. 
7 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE No. 7.—Indew of cotton goods—Production and inventories 


[1947-49= 100] 
ANNUAL AVERAGES 





Year or znonth Produc- | Inventories Year or month Produc- |Inventories 
tion index index tion index index 

SO cn cousins iu cmeicinp erates & 106 We (hr koawondsconstaabas~os 106 133 
SS on cts ncerciaheDe marines. 103 PR te ee i iss ie Seeks 105 184 
sa lenovertat Pas aaa 90 TE aes 108 160 
I ihc BER arn eocciienconeas 106 DE. 4 chsennckbtieudwacmeee 109 189 
SR iis dip tidal tbh Peiceenanunnncn 109 SE « cdcdinde ddbibteamulbascn 102 245 
i a 101 183 














106 230 || 1957—October--........-- 102 252 
110 234 November 100 248 
112 237 December 93 236 
105 233 || 1958—January 100 237 
106 240 February 101 237 
104 255 March. 99 242 

82 254 Ap 92 251 
105 263 ON ca astibd 95 258 
102 258 


| ' 
Source: American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 
TABLE No. 8.—Cotton-cloth price versus raw-cotton price 
[In cents per pound, based on 1 pound of cotton] 
ANNUAL AVERAGES 


Cotton cloth | Raw cotton Ratio of cot- 
Year or month price ! price Difference 2 | ton price to 
cloth price 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 

A ihicesk douitt acl canstatllisontopeiiabadioesisidren ear soseincaninemcah verses 88. 99 34.15 54. 84 38.4 
ahd itis tats al inde cointstneeaih tsi wpbiaind dent 81.01 33. 43 47. 58 41.3 
itn ntthhithg desde ahhheckabeteieosesdiened 63. 82 31. 37 32. 45 49. 2 
Aelia cisiisline daitiidachinh hs sattiienben sods 76.77 36. 64 40.13 47.7 
Sci ndsntiesitinetad dena betdiven~eninine nas 81. 81 42. 56 39. 25 52.2 
etait hed ace Ein ane Baeerietbipemeratemcene 68. 09 40. 31 27.78 59.2 
SE cktatdibinvueciehdmcneininbkusGhubcndaaiate ae 66. 67 34. 51 32. 16 51.7 
i ictit dilate weenie as GE Kéndncihls 62. 55 35. 80 26. 75 55. 6 
SR iidnnh dip wicccnwdiGddaswna eb tlabecwesthgiet> 63. 83 35. 78 | 28.05 | 56.1 
I UGAcc MED kn tinads Qideacaucncpiibilpascck dig de 65. 28 35. 37 29. 91 54.2 
Bi onccckcthdcacswnl GiRsccsndabeeebacso pai de 61. 37 34. 42 27.05 55.6 








RECENT MONTHLY DATA 


63. 62 34. 43 29. 19 54.1 
63. 02 34. 71 28. 31 55. 1 
62. 40 34. 39 28. 01 55.1 
62. 07 34. 42 27. 65 55. 5 
61. 52 34. 49 27. 03 56. 1 
61. 26 34. 45 26. 81 56. 2 
61.17 34. 42 26. 75 56. 3 
60. 91 33. 42 27. 49 54.9 
60. 61 33. 03 27. 58 54.5 
60. 10 33. 74 26. 36 56.1 
59. 72 35. 03 24. 69 58.7 
60. 01 35. 25 24. 76 58.7 
60. 02 34. 76 25. 26 57.9 
59. 92 34. 78 25. 14 58.0 
59. 72 34. 47 25. 25 57.7 
59. 37 34. 53 24. 84 58. 2 
59. 07 34. 67 24. 40 58. 7 





1 Average price for 17 constructions of cotton cloth reported on by U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, and 
price of average quality of cotton used in each kind of cloth. 

2 The “difference” between cloth price and cotton price includes principally labor costs, but also manu- 
facturing and distribution expense, taxes, and profit or loss. 

3 Series was revised in August 1950, and is now in process of being revised again. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 
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TasBLe No. 9.—Wholesale price index 


[1947-1949= 100] 
ANNUAL AVERAGE PRICE INDEXES 


53 























Allindus- | Textile prod- Cotton Manmade 
Year or month trial com- | ucts and ap- products fiber prod- | Silk products} Wool prod- 
modities parel ucts 
ae ciicn are ee 95. 3 100.1 103. 1 96. 6 117.2 90.6 
DE kicnscecokan se 103, 4 104. 4 105. 1 108.3 92.8 104.4 
Airs cigm minh one 101.3 95. 5 91.8 95. 2 89.9 105.0 
Diiidininnasheapae 105. 0 99. 2 99. 5 95. 3 99.7 112.9 
incon oaton ae 115.9 110. 6 111.5 97.0 128. 8 144.6 
Sis ixpnon panier 113.2 99. 8 98. 5 88.9 133. 7 113.0 
REE ES: 114.0 97.3 93. 5 87.1 136. 6 111.8 
cae bau auch tm 114.5 95. 2 89. 2 85.7 129.8 109.1 
SRN Sp a YE 117.0 95. 3 91.5 86. 6 123.8 104.7 
bndbasareken 122. 2 95. 3 93.0 81.4 121.9 103.7 
SS 125.6 95. 4 90.7 82.0 122.1 109. 
RECENT MONTHLY PRICE INDEXES 

1957: 
January - -..-- 125, 2 95.8 92.3 82.1 122.8 109. 1 
February. ---- 125. 5 95. 7 91.9 82.0 123, 2 109.5 
March.------- 125. 4 95. 4 91.1 81.7 123.0 109. 0 
SE Sach ad nis 125. 4 95. 3 90.8 81.5 124.8 109. 9 
aE 125. 2 95. 4 90.7 81.8 124.7 110.9 
Pees Suse eek 125. 2 95. 5 90. 6 81.9 122. 4 111.5 
' | ee 125.7 95. 4 90. 5 81.9 121.5 111.3 
Augost......- 126.0 95. 4 90. 2 82.1 122.0 111.2 
September-.- - - 126.0 95. 4 90. 0 82.3 121.1 110.3 
October---.--.- 125. 8 95. 1 89.9 82.3 120.0 108.3 
November. - - - 125.9 95. 0 89.8 82.3 119. 6 107.4 
ae “se 126.1 94.9 90, 2 82.1 119.5 105. 8 

1958: 
January - ----- 126. 1 94. 6 90. 2 81.3 119. 5 105. 1 
February. ---- 125.7 94.1 89.3 81.2 117.5 103. 8 
March..------- 125.7 94.0 89.0 81.0 116.1 102. 8 
MO otic cc 125.5 93.7 88.5 80.5 116.5 101.6 
Bilsactcscens 125. 3 93. 5 88.3 80.3 116.1 100. 5 





Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor. 
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TABLE No. 10.—Consumer price index 
[1947-49= 100] 
ANNUAL AVERAGE PRICE INDEXES 


Apparel 
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RECENT MONTHLY PRICE INDEXES 


Year or month All items 
Di ctcciuktncchoesdeceectanes 95. 5 
Di céshenenhdabetbchosccnuiedndll 102.8 
EER, “RS RES 101.8 
aired onan bhlilirs anicnnne seule dinghh 102. 8 
ERAN EE Se 111.0 
Rs tenanesah ake iaens acute ech 113. 5 
SS is acti wr acinar ahd wiscaaceseid- lps Stall 114.4 
le aacticate pa MU ala mininn che a Sl 114.8 
EE wind hice oh A GERD ch quewntotingt 114.5 
SE Ce a eee ee 116, 2 
Bp a6 hensit ch dbedibimsocnessdedd 120. 2 
1957: 
Ri ini tnaisiniec nin’ 118. 2 
I de citi hen ence nan dnd 118.7 
LE RE on  cauininsind sg 118.9 
Pent dR oncwnnecmandd 119.3 
Sea batnanncep de dt 119.6 
I Tih Se oa ccctim salad 120. 2 
er ee 120. 8 
0 ES Se ae 121.0 
OOOO s 645 ..... 22nd 121.1 
SPOOR cab obEh naccccenstpad 121.1 
POO WOO 6s 23 nnn cece ct 121.6 
ee 121.6 
1958: 
Se Eee eae 122.3 
PONE a cbsb cnc ccncn dp as 122. 5 
DRM. < Sect pp iwesuwecn dh ois 123.3 
TE ccs ahebbhccotesnundn dil 123.5 
OO Ee 123.6 


106. 4 
106, 1 
106. 8 
106. 5 
106. 5 
106. 6 
106. 5 
106. 6 
107.3 
107.7 
107.9 
107.6 


106. 9 
106. 8 
106. 8 
106. 7 
106.7 








Manmade 


fiber apparel 


= 


BESRSSARSS 
SK NOOOeH COG 


PROBLEMS OF THE DOMESTIC TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





1 Consumer price indexes for the cotton, man-made fiber and wool apparel groups are reported only once 


a quarter, in March, June, September, and Decembe 


2 Not available. 


r. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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TABLE No. 11.—Employment 
[In thousands of employees and percentages] 
ANNUAL AVERAGES 








All manu- Textile mill | Ratio of textiles 
Year or quarter facturing products to all manu- 
industries industry facturing 





Percent 
SE icnsto css aii elles wipe aesaininctinicemmninnninninea aaa 15, 290 1, 335 8.7 
cal paes dk atkins anc aeraneiciinpdeampenensss nea 15, 321 1, 368 8.9 
Pda cn ceddbveckecnkegneuinbboicsnnremenshcndaigusinl 14, 178 1, 223 8.6 
GLE «ho «Eon teduntanaiaannichcien made enidesdsaceiadien 14, 967 1, 292 8.6 
Shera a onukoe = Grikhnwnt wacpbadaaes emigre tentonsent eae aati 16, 104 1, 272 7.9 
SEE bn watdseuccokonsnieapancihscapaeh tit gulls ie eianneee 16, 334 1, 196 7.3 
Si cisuk anaesthesia ehanae a ealeteanatelebaedadainciieaae ae aad 17, 238 1, 186 6.9 
Sasha cite ativan ccotacoestndn bscabanneanterne cia dation sed acraaemnedeianiee 15, 995 1,070 6.7 
SI icuvccne hihi sini 6 cate inne ssn oem rine tiaetteaiediimlacal aided 16, 563 1,077 6.5 
RRO, De i ST ss sleek IN IE te 16, 905 1, 057 6.3 
SE Riarets lest chishinktlilh-oieatinsnnndaes canhdigetpemdmatiectdceh bene 16, 800 1, 004 6.0 
RECENT MONTHLY DATA 
1957: 
ES isn nick eee aceniicaan ane cnbsaieeee 16, 959 1,027 6.1 
DDN os clcatcaetcobaecnesunnacounitocscaaanbes 16, 945 1,017 6.0 
Bn coccpibacepenned abe ceenndmnslbalditele aie 16, 933 1, 020 6.0 
UE ii agichactsnsberniinceuptehter nak ntthnsingdiagteaacaeine 16, 822 1,012 6.0 
iii: dki cha iehisieictettptpemacerendamenthiiceriashieeinatinmetinnaitncimrt ht tiailitlan ail 16, 762 1, 003 6.0 
Ml cunncnavealagucueratustsalesibadktarccaaaedey 16, 852 1, 004 6.0 
aN le ee 16, 710 986 5.9 
ET GiGi dendkndnenwnn pode eadeseanenecoseunaantal 16, 955 1,002 5.9 
I a esha esis cnc nce tain inne endl ain Goelieesininienei eA 16, 905 1, 003 5.9 
NIE ia Snindtnuschasrntinmddodinhcrgmpebe onanism al 16, 787 998 5.9 
ID ohn cdncccpisndibere nba Dn adctnsasegitim aces 16, 581 985 5.9 
I lint gt 6 a com iondnineabiiadicaginasatbnnaseedembpenie 16, 316 976 6.0 
1958: 
NS os adinchy bande scnbabahepeensntianamhdicd 15, 877 950 6.0 
in tint ansaid crn eialanehdnedeennennaanaiee 15, 603 946 6.0 
PE idk ciaducatiztiuaicds.ntdhnsneceudinaiahod 15, 363 935 6.1 
ME < cdebbitimasdanedebnwanneliphnender tbe 15, 113 927 6.1 
TI, act nec ins chhitd harden ehaenesdnarnibindliniéin ndeatainaisailitadiaial 15, 046 918 6.1 





Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 


TABLE No. 12.—Hmployment in United States textile mill products industry, by 
State, December 1956 * 





State Rank Number of Percent of 
employees total 

6a.) ce tienen geo nba tiasisiinhniann bain paliisamaelel 1 232, 480 22.2 
I NS Bt aE Ta care anita heGeleuntibesseenbienaie 2 136, 442 13.1 
I ita cnt ciuthsdhanciinagacabaltaricig waite Aaland Nata arama eee 3 103, 922 9.9 
7d oc cain septs imei nana nai lacie lian 4 98, 082 9.4 
OND 54s ctinccaninntunnabetedsduanabenaonkdaacnunwedad 5 64, 628 6.2 
ent nna re eee sees 6 64, 240 6.1 
i Nh calretinin ested annnn caiemiaeaaial 7 46, 362 4.4 
I a ectclitbadetimenasdteincugetiadsginegehalnciighinnmemeanee 8 45, 129 4.3 
Vv. an aceite ad oct ean ate amen lntdnatasabhehin ae ae 9 38, 703 3.7 
ood. dann t te ah é nenmepeberenen ak seal aan 10 ; 3.7 
can dacddsvccnuilewkktsndgeuied aotene spin sieemnmeeaiee 11 31, 718 3.0 
I Sh ne cebnesncducatansupsaameanel 12 24, 270 2.3 
Re iia SSS Scseccecacerescsvasesasctssesebusneesecenscemawes 13 16, 747 1.6 
ail ie ti ah nelct ih ensieet iininiainiaaemiiediiadio’ 14 13, 686 1.3 
ID in mshnteietlies abdsinaanme oon sere umetenneaennaa gn 15 13, 169 1.3 
ne a bene oar a co ee ee le ad 16 11, 158 1.1 
SS PT icin diet Sapslaemeisiscegshcsgneae Seckin in e aeeepnne aetaiaenan tania anicanee 65, 666 63 

Total textile employment in 41 States (December 1956) -|-.....-.....-- 1, 044, 791 100.0 


1 Latest data available on employment by industry by State. 
2 Including Hawaii. 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security, U. 8. Department of Labor. 
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TABLE No. 13.—Hours and earnings in the textile mill products industry 
ANNUAL AVERAGES 














Average Average Average Average 
Year or month weekly hourly Year or month weekly hourly 

hours earnings hours earnings 
SE iiiicttitdaienicnisiainibanatiateden 39.6 a id entichcnciindisimcniniiniie 39.1 $1. 37 
i i degtinabinenenins: 39.2 BAO Sig detrescnncnsasee 38.3 1, 36 
Ri tiedhaispnnireny 37.7 -) fg 2 sae 40.1 1.39 
FE wvccccancusepbyis 39.6 BaRO-th SOEs ewecmcommniawed 39.7 1.45 
Ss tndciconccctntinneh 38.8 BRD 1 - Sn iepuenewenaesens 38. 9 1. 50 

PE nie tiescncudeyneed 39. 1 1.36 
RECENT MONTHLY DATA 
1957—January--...... 39.1 $1. 50 || 1957—October--_....-. 39.1 $1. 51 
February......- 39. 2 1. 50 November-...... 38.5 1. 51 
SI Ss ciencnce! 38.9 1. 50 December. -...- 38.9 1. 50 
cciciiidueus 38.6 1.50 || 1958—January--....... 37.6 1.50 
__ a 38. 4 1. 50 February-.-...... 37.8 1. 50 
CR tttinnaiinien 38.9 1. 50 BENE. ko cens. 37.5 1. 50 
Ce citnctctiennan 38.6 1. 50 ae 36. 6 1. 50 
August... ....... 39.1 1.50 Dl adicesacwce 37.3 1,49 
September. ---.. 39.1 1, 51 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 
Tas_e No. 14.—Spindles and looms in place 

Cotton system spindles Cotton and 

in place (millions) manmade 

At end of month SP i : P+ SEE, At end of year fiber looms 

in place in 

In United | In world United States 

States (thousands) 
3 gf. a et 36.3 BO eB vc cenccacsysaccsnticonasscenee 500. 6 
January 1930..............- 25.9 BPO Te Pest 5h cdensscensesveneusrecees 500. 1 
iE a aa tee 492.9 
bg Re et 23.0 Ne as kn es inbedsobnpaapyais 507. 2 
ig Si cscacdubinctne 23. 2 TT We ee dn nts ceud eatin s tee ee 514.4 
Pin aia enti cia atid 23. 2 i lnsaicnnatinonanedbactasss 513.1 
BT Fe orcs -6.560n dessus 22.9 TIALS, «sie ch ntineetahind tenes’ none 502. 8 
DE tinkapiusinocinace 22.7 ge dhng ne dane 501. 4 
PE ictnvevonnntccntony 22.3 OME agin cictcncuacaoucwudae 475.5 
I a 21.9 i aie 455.5 
Pe eiihstigiitunanuce 21.2 i lid ti ein iahcaelsicusistnaiamisish ames 443.9 





Sources: Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce; and International Federation of Cotton 
and Allied Textile Industries. 


TABLE No. 15.—Cotton consumption— World total versus United States 
{In thousands of bales and percentages] 





Total United | Ratio of Total United | Ratio of 
Crop year world States United Crop year world States United 
(beginning consump-jconsump-| States (beginning consump-|consump-| States 
Aug. 1)! tion 2 tion * to world Aug. 1)! tion 2 tion? | to world 
(percent) (percent) 
534 9, 163 Stee th ME Oncwocncss ose 34, 756 9, 196 26. 5 
28, 014 10, 025 35. 8°|| 1952-53............- 36, 422 9, 461 26.0 
28, 812 9, 354 32.5 || 1963-64............. 38, 144 8, 576 22. 5 
28, 572 7, 795 27.3 || 1964-55............. 38, 974 8, 841 22.7 
31, 113 8, 883 28.6 || 1965-56............. 40, 421 9, 210 22.8 
774 10, 509 30.2 |] 1966-87............. 42, 055 8, 608 20. 5 








1 All cotton consumption figures have been adjusted to cover the exact period of 1 year: Aug. 1-July 31. 
2 In equivalent 478-pound bales. 
3 In running bales. 


Sources: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, and International Cotton Advisory Committee. 
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TABLE No. 15-A.—Cotton production—United States and world 
[In thousands of bales] 





Total United Ratio of Total United | Ratio of 





Crop year (begin- | world States United Crop year (begin- world States United 
ning Aug. 1) produc- | produc- | States to ning Aug. 1) produc- | produc- | States to 
tion tion! world | tion tion ! world 
(percent) (percent) 
| 

21, 062 8, 852 42.0 || 1052-53...........-. 39, 793 15, 167 38.1 
21, 596 8, 574 39.7 || 1953-54__........... 40, 846 16, 402 40.2 
25, 051 11, 658 46.5 1954-55_...........- 40, 106 13, 630 34.0 
29, 235 14, 649 50.1 |} 1955-56_......-..... 42, 746 14, 680 34.3 
32, 795 16, 005 48.8 || 1956-57_............ 41, 288 13, 027 31.6 
30, 121 9, 878 32,8 || 1957-58_............ 239,473 | 210,900 27.6 
38, 310 15, 150 39.5 








1 United States production expressed in running bales, and adjusted for ginnings within season and “city 
. Preliminary. 
Source: International Cotton Advisory Committee, 
TABLE No. 16.—Cotton carryover—United States and world 
[At beginning of crop year—in thousands of bales] 














Total United | Ratio of Total United | Ratio of 

On Aug. 1 world States United On Aug. 1 world States United 

carryover|carryover| States carryover|carryover| States 

to world to world 

Percent Percent 
Ic icinkes matter 29, 168 11, 164 se Gl icinsestiruly amen 15, 533 2, 789 18.0 
cadens ler Sail 25, 063 7, 326 SE tiie: aibaraggi eoteetins 18, 783 5, 605 29.8 
Eo atone giepiine | 18,358 2, 530 BE | Be iigcinastageewous 21, 192 9, 7: 45.9 
I aiacg hk lain chic | 14,740 3, 080 eT WR 3 5c hc kde 22. 168 11, 205 50.5 
set Re 15, 227 5, 287 ee Piitccndacdete ccs 24, 273 14, 529 59.9 
.6dccduahernsee 16, 824 6, 846 TT. bP edacavesdomsoas 23, 118 11, 323 49.0 
Se piebietlins irae altarsinind 12, 041 2, 278 18.9 esierstitinninincel 1 21, 000 1 8, 735 41.6 


1Preliminary estimate of cotton carryover on Aug. 1, 1958 


Sources: International Cotton Advisory Committee; Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce; and New York Cotton Exchange. 


TABLE No. 17.—Prices of raw cotton and rayon staple 
[In cents per pound] 


ANNUAL AVERAGES 


Viscose Viscose 





Year or month |Raw cotton rayon Year or month | Raw cotton rayon 
price ! staple | price ! staple 
| price ? | price ? 
cies bien — soil fhceapemeandesapen | 
aa a! 34.4 Ste OO en canes 33.8 35.0 
ic cin giulhbiimeeh i tate 33.8 OA Fi Dedcndcciannaéunnnatnes 35. 0 34.0 
SID «<b. cdidaiarea hintaan in 31.6 ee 0e Mas pee cncicntialistnainrencthadnie 34.9 33.7 
REEL Se RES 36, 2 Se Bh diideccscecaswceupante abl 34.8 32.0 
ha lk alain 41.4 See ee 33.9 30.3 
ii daekte tiibiadndeuiw as | 38. 8 


39.7 || 
I] 





RECENT MONTHLY PRICES 


| 
1957—January.........---- 33.4 32.0 || 1957—October......-..--- | 33.5 31.0 
February............ 33.8 32.0 | November.......... 34.3 31.0 
WOR iis canieinaes 33.8 29.0 | December. __.------ 34.9 31.0 
INL cicta inl cmipaiamad once 33.9 29.0 || 1958—January--........... | 34.8 31.0 
| SARS a re 33.9 29.0 |} FOnruty..<<.....<- 34.6 31.0 
Mg Saco seentcded 34.0 29.0 |} I irinecssicben | 34.5 31.0 
ica cathe alectanenkdatia 34.0 29.0 || NN ca ciekieciSeciatie cae 34.6 31.0 
MN 33.6 30.0 | | a 34.7 31.0 
September........... 33. 2 31.0 || 


1 Spot Middling cotton: 10-market average through 1954, 14-market average 1955 forward. 


?14¢-inch, 144-denier bright luster, regular tenacity staple. 
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TABLE No. 18.—Manmade fiber production—United States and world 
[Production in millions of pounds] 


United Ratio of United Ratio of 
Year States pro- | World pro- United Year States pro-| World pro-| United 
duction duction States to duction duction States to 
world world 
Percent Percent 
908 1, 776 51.1 1, 392 3, 799 36. 6. 
1, 027 2, 142 47.9 1, 494 4, 470 33. 4 
1, 199 2, 613 45.9 1, 430 4, 900 29. 2 
1, 092 2, 847 38. 4 1, 716 5, 594 30. 7 
1, 405 3, 695 38.0 1, 645 5, 918 27.8. 
1, 499 4, 220 35.5 1, 765 6, 339 27.8 





Source: Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


TABLE No. 19.—Silk and silk manufactures—Consumption, imports, prices 
ANNUAL AVERAGES 


United | United United | United 
States States States States 
mill con-| imports | Price of mill con- | imports | Price of 
sump- of silk raw silk sump- of silk | raw silk 
Year or month tion and silk (per Year or month tion and silk (per 
of silk j|manufac-| pound) of silk | manufac-| pound) 
(millions| tures (millions; tures 
of (millions of (millions 
pounds) jof dollars) pounds) jof dollars) | 
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RECENT MONTHLY DATA 
: 


1957—January - - _-- 0. 
February - ---| 
Marech....... 


| 1957—October_.___- 
November ___| 
December - - _| 
1958—January - - .__| 
February - ___| 
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1 Not available. 
Sources: Textile Economics Bureau, Inc., and Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE No. 20.—Per capita mill consumption of fibers in the United States 





Year 








All 
fibers ! 


PoP hh PR Oe oe 
iP 2 > SPO > GO = GON 
SCHAMNSCBDASNH AL 


44.3 


38. 7 


7 
36. 2 


Cotton 


| 
SHORAAWSOS | 





Noor Oono- + & 





Total 


at et et 


SSH OCOCCLEONMN SAE moo 
NONKAwWAermawnaocrK wom 


Manmade fibers 


Rayon and | Other? 
acetate 


) 
0.1 





FP MIG NE NIN 90 0 NI SP St Or > ee GO 
CK AK AIS ONDON SK DOrom 
COACMAWCOUF SS OWwWD 


PHrrMrPrrs. . 





{ 





Silk | Wool 


| 
| 


0.4) 3.1 
2} 49 
(3) 4.5 
(8) 4.7 
(3) 4.5 
(3) 4.6 
-1}. 52 
® 4.8 
ob} 8% 
®) 3.4 
-l| 42 
@) 3.1 
-1} 3.0 
@ 3.1 
1] 24 
lL] 25 
1} 2.6 
0) 2.2 


1 Total consumption divided by population and not a summation of per capita consumption of fibers. 
2 “Other manmade fibers’’ include nylon, Orlon, Dacron, and other noncellulosics, and textile glass fiber. 


3 Less than 0.05 pound per capita. 
4 Data for 1957 are preliminary. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE No. 21.—Tectile deliveries to United States military forces * 


Total cotton and manmade fiber fabrics 
Cotton fabrics, total. ............. 


Airplane cloth..._.__- 
Bunting... _- oe 
Drill ___- 

Duck 

Flannel 

Gabardine 

Osnaburg 

Oxford 

Poplin matisisded al aces 
Print cloth hp abuibnhor tines 
Sateen ; 

Sheeting 

Silesia. _-__. 

Twill sie eee 
Webbing... 


Manmade fiber fabrics, total - 


Rayon twill : 
Noncellulosie fiber fabries, total 


Ballistic cloth 
Duck 

Netting 

Oxford 
Parachute cloth 
Twill 
Webbing 


' Not including fabrics delivered in the form of end products. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U 


{In thousands of square yards] 




















1957 
—| i | Ketialiaitiem 
| | 

34, 937 | 47, 108 | 56, 434 
31, 859 40, 668 | 48, 759 
364 
182 51 
2, 145 795 1, 821 
11, 860 | 8, 173 6, 908 
104 51 
pated 133 
111 | 1, 006 
2, 930 | 3, 736 | 565 
Ss 2, 232 | 3, 943 
esi 2, 116 
9, 282 18, 464 | 27, 494 
26 | 212 
hes . 
5, 204 | 5, 543 | 3, 069 
438 1, 241 1, 026 
3, 079 6, 440 7, 675 
2, 080 4, 872 1, 798 
999 1, 568 5, 877 
385 309 206 
157 750 2, 391 
294 
hive 106 
60 28 | 71 
iniss ss samadhi’ 2, 782 
398 481 27 


. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


+ 
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TABLE No. 22.—ICA expenditures * for fabricated basic teavtiles in the United 
States and offshore 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Source of purchase 

Fiscal year (ending June 30) Total ex- 
penditures 

United States} Offshore 


$27, 756 $23, 827 
23, 719 23, 757 
5, 263 3, 141 
13, 514 1, 
9, 868 5, 629 
2, 162 2, 916 
9, 672 15, 736 
11, 280 34, 928 
96, 322 7, 211 89, 111 
54, 300 7, 803 46, 497 


Cumulative: (Apr. 3, 1948-Mar. 31, 1958) . 375, 446 118, 248 257, 198 


PrP BRESESS 
POPE ANIA OGD 


oo] = 
a 
oa 


1 Covers expenditures for fabricated basic textiles made of cotton and manmade fibers, by ICA (Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration) and predecessor agencies, since Apr. 3, 1948. 


Source: International Cooperation Administration. 


TABLE No. 23.—United States exports and imports of cotton 
{In thousands of bales '] 
ANNUAL TOTALS 


Crop year (ending July 31) | Exports | Imports Crop year (ending July 31) | Exports | Imports 


3, 544 284 3, 048 195 
1, 968 244 3, 761 145 
4, 747 173 , 150 
5,771 254 2, 214 137 
4, 108 7, 593 89 
5, 519 79 


MONTHLY DATA FOR CURRENT CROP YEAR 


1957-58—Continued 
Month: Month—Continued 
January (5 weeks)... 
September (4 weeks) February (4 weeks) -. 450 
October (5 weeks) -- -- March (4 weeks) 
November (4 weeks) - April (5 weeks) 501 
December (4 weeks) -- 


1 Cotton exports are expressed in running bales, and imports in 500-pound equivalent gross bales. 
3 Not available. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. 8S. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE No. 24.—United States exports and imports of cotton cloth* 


ANNUAL TOTALS 
[In thousands of square yards] 

















Ratio of 
Year or month Exports Imports imports to 

exports 

Percent 
774, 945 44, 514 6 
1, 478, 800 15, 960 1 
940, 440 31, 764 3 
880, 204 19, 722 2 
557, 595 47, 588 9 
1 781, 035 45,770 6 
756, 331 34, 851 5 
617, 220 64, 247 10 
590, 565 73, 452 12 
532, 131 133, 144 25 
506, 570 188, 248 37 
547, 889 122, 500 22 

RECENT MONTHLY DATA 

Percent 
NNR tek a a ae eédanu irdlecitba Ae eceaite 45, 689 11, 430 25 
February - ------ iasetelaitiatiilin a didi emaiisiata abil é cnaindilebetaiecst 42, 499 11, 926 23 
aise cba Scanqadth widen KoGkdnasabseakk bse rele 57, 865 11,972 21 
NH a ot sons ns Crosbtalnaddtih ds msvaimliitiack eatin eee 46, 469 11, 728 25 
SRD aN tid saute’ Giant Ginn Sibi hedcanis bsnl adnan eRe aa 47, 497 11, 329 24 
IN ni hat TD an St FIRE 3 onc abs oes Dimaleieeceianiee ies 47, 608 10, 369 22 
a i ee eee 38, 862 8, 252 21 
Ss glk ek 66. ccni eee shel web hae nective iy ianhhareddtnguigiemietiadle 40, 628 9, 165 23 
NS aa ieee ae ago aes spaaabndebore 41,177 7,491 18 
ee i sulle bik no alain euatile 45, 692 8, 943 20 
NE nnd eg Cahn in eae tani aenineceaam 49, 061 7, 704 16 
Noa lee he hn elmai’ 44, 840 11,771 26 
I a a a ae eeeniacaeeial 40, 601 13, 182 35 
IS 5 dice cata as dae Ss ehckisitel wales ee abetee hae 45, 123 11, 178 27 
Nl a Stan nat nn ttl Bi calle ic ieahn a ndbiemagnianaiateiins 44, 873 ee) eta ael esgic 
DE Do wandnacKkcaatedntconnxdstcagnostavegumimmiveaeete 57, 487 Ce a ian tai akeen 


—_— cloth export data from 1951 forward do not include tire fabric, a relatively small item in the 


1 Not available. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


TABLE No. 25.—United States exports and imports of manmade fiber fabrics 
ANNUAL TOTALS 


Exports (in | Imports (in } Exports (in | Imports (in 
Year or month thousands of | thousands of Year or month thousands of | thousands of 
square pounds) | square pounds) 
yards) 1} yards) 
sgclalaathcsiies li niladinset seabed cian 
sect ieee. 233, 025 240 | i. a SS, 199, 338 1,515 
A. ican iecime eerie | 190, 355 468 1} ae. , 200, 846 1, 456 
| a me as ae 217, 773 oe fe... cee 198, 852 1, 945 
es | 151, 465 Oe PE noe cote 192, 744 3, 083 
AISI es i a 177, 525 | Gen tr BOUe So cunccuneusnesuus 171, 073 3, 569 
7 SR | 195, 171 | 727 || 





RECENT MONTHLY DATA 





} 





1957—January-- | 13, 836 245 || 1957—September------| 12, 815 230 
February...-.--| 11, 896 | 108 || October. ---..--| 15, 715 408 
March.......-.-| 19, 156 | 226 || November... 14, 274 273 
April. 15, 250 298 || December... - 13, 343 | 271 
May...-- 15, 307 | 309 || 1958—January__ 12, 540 | 223 
June....._. 14,515 | 448 || February... | 13, 006 | 127 
July_. af 10, 671 | 411 March__.. 17, 686 | () 
August. , 14, 396 | 339 April_-- | 14, 288 | () 





1 Not available. 


1 Sources: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Textile Export Association, Inc., and Textile Economics Bureau 
ne. 
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Tasie No. 26.—United States foreign trade—Ezports of United States 
merchandise versus imports of merchandise for consumption 


[In millions of dollars] 































| 
Total of all mer- Agricultural Nonagricultural | ‘Textile fibers and 
chandise ———- ne | manufactures ! 
Year iets eS peogstlpabilgueniel 
| | | 
Exports Imports | Exports Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | | Imports 
| 
ssaaiid ws Aire | oie 
1 

RE i ca ae $9,503 | $4,827 | $3,174 | $2,207 | $6,329 | $2, 530 | $1, 283 $762 
ES owen nktn nets 15, 160 5, 671 3, 960 | 2, 754 11, 201 | 2, 916 1, 807 | 640. 
TE a Se wewquretaitnn 12, 532 7,095 3, 473 3, 150 9, 059 | 3, 945 | 1, 359 | 683 
a eee 11,936 | 6, 595 ee 2, 894 8,358} 3,700] 1,547 686 
Pacis nwwwrecisuntics 10, 142 8, 743 | 2, 873 | 3, 987 7, 269 | 4, 757 1, 552 1, 055 
Ef escace\« «astciecsibe | 14, 879 | 10, 817 4,040 | 5,179 10, 839 | 5, 638 | 1, 970 1, 495 
Ts sii ninaiaasetodniat 15, 049 | 10, 748 | 3, 431 | 4, 519 | 11, 618 | 6, 229 | 1, 537 | 1,110 
ae 4 dimibtie ol 15, 652 | 10, 779 | | 2, 848 | 4, 185 | 12, 804 6, 504 1, 168 | 926. 
mabe 14, 981 | 10, 240 3, 054 | 3, 973 | 11, 927 | 6, 267 1, 416 | 795 
Ws. 02 255.5 ay | 15,421] 11,337 | 3,198 | 3,982 | 12,223 | = 7,355 | 1, 108 | 994 
MERRIE = S 18, 940 | 12, 516 | 4,170 | 3, 961 14, 770 8, 555 | 1, 376 | 1, 027 
Se cdehaghee hae | 20,630; 12,921 4, 507 | 3, 936 16, 123 8, 985 1, 744 | 982 





1 The classification ‘‘ Textile fibers and manufactures” covers all the natural and manmade fibers, as well 
as all yarns, fabrics, apparel, and other semifinished and finished products manufactured therefrom. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


TaBLe No. 27.—United States exports of cotton cloth to 25 major markets, 
1947-57 


[In millions of square yards] 


(rrr 


| } } Cumu- 
1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957!) lated 
1947-57 


Total exports. -_/|1, 470.1 940.1 880.2 pe. 8 807.4 |761.6 (621.0 |605.0 542.4 (511.6 (553.4 | 8, 247.6 


Country of destina- | | | | 








tion: ! 
ee eee | 278.3 |160.4 /173.7 (148.0 |155.6 |199.7 179.2 |16%.2 |178.1 |184.4 203.2 | 2,023.8 
Philippines.........| | 98.7 | 83.0 112.7 | 42.9 |120.3 | 94.4 |117.2 |115.1 | 97.8 | 66.0 | 79.3 | 1,027.4 
Cuba. ----| 43.8 | 39.8 | 44.2 | 65.3 | 44.9 | 54.2 | 44.0 | 50.4 | 54.5 | 43.9 | 49.3 543.3 
Union of South | | 

Africa...........--| 94.1 | 98.0 | 54.8 | 13.1 | 72.4 | 27.1 | 14.7 | 31.5 | 24.9 | 23.0 | 37.6 491.2 
Venezuela -...- 27.0 | 38.9 | 28.2 | 22.8 | 24.7 33. 23.6 | 33.0 | 26.0 | 29.4 | 30.0 316.8 
Guatemala..........| 93] 7.7] 8&7) 8&8)| 7.3] 95/110] 90) 77/100) 118/ 100.8 
Dominican 

Republic. - - - --- | 15.0 | 11.0] 10.8) 14.4 | 11.8 | 14.8 | 11.6] 13.0} 9.9] 11.7 | 11.0 135.0 
Haiti. ..... ----| 19.6] 96 | 15.0 | 18.8 | 14.8 | 15.4 | 11.2] 13.5 | 84] 104) 9.3 146. 0 
Costa Rica..........| 89] 7.1) 86/103/ 72) 7.7) 90) 78) 58) 58) 69 85.1 
Mexico......--..---| 69] 82] 5&7] 37] 5&0] 42) 40/ 27] &3/] 22) 58 51.7 
Indonesia.........-.| 33.2 | 17.9 | 38.3 | 77.1 |103.2 | 76.3 | 73.8 | 22.8 | 28.4 | 14.2| 5.4| 490.6 
Honduras......--.-.| 10.5] 5.4] 9.7] 71] 67|10.6| 85| 62| 58| 4.5] 6.2 80.2 
Thailand. --..---- -| 62] 4.4) 190] 10.4 | 17.2] 212) 111) 80] 95) 44] 5.1 116.5 
Panamsa......-.... | 5.3} 5.1; 55) 5.5] 5.2 7.4) 521 66] 56) 41] 5.1 60. 6 
Nicaragua -. -. | 66] &5| 5&1] 7.5!) 59) 04) 7.2) 60] 5&7] 41) 49 70.9 
Eeuador-.._.-...-- | 45] 66) 47] 65| 57] 96] 83] 62) 36] 25] 47 62. 9 
El Salvador.........| 13.7) 14.6| 65] 68) 78/115) 80) 8&1) 51) 44) 41 90. 6 
Belgian Congo...--.| 30.7 | 26.3 | 181] 7.8] 141] 161) 43] 51 16] 18] 3.4 129. 3 
Hong Kong.......--| 3.1] 11] 45] 60] 21) 26) 34] 35] 29/] 69] 3.3 39.4 
NRE Set Ge 4.1) 24) 66) 12) 51/175) 28) 63) 51) 39) 24 57.4 
Trinidad and | | | 

_ ae 7.2| 40] 2.0 -5| &2/ 69] .4 a1 28} 2et 38 31.7 
Doltvia.}t.. =. 2 2.7| 41) 67] 34] 7.2] 64] 18] 21] 26] 29) 19 41.8 
Iran. } 10.1 } 40.4 100.2 | 11.0) 27.8) 89) 24, 21) 10; 11 1.7 215.7 
British Malaya.____| 47.6 106.0 | 10.7| 27| 112] 3.7] 21] 23 | 16) 22) 12) 1913 
Colombia... ------- 6.8/ 10.7; 68] 97) 7.2 | 11.9) 106/192) 32) 13] .6) 88.0 











1 Order of countries, reading down the page, is based on their ranks by quantity of cott on cloth shipped to 
each in 1957. 


Source: Textile Export Association, Inc. 
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TaBLE No. 28.—United States exports of man-made fiber fabrics to 16 major 
markets, 1951-57 * 


{In millions of square yards] 


7 | | | | { \ 





























| | Cumu- 
1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | lated, 
|1951-572 
— = 
Woeteliexports...............2 176.8 | 195.1 | 199.3] 201.2) 198.9} 192.7] 171. 1| | 1,386.1 
Country of destination: ? 
ee ca ce te sen 16.3] 27.8| 346] 27.8] 31.7] 30.3] 326] 201.3 
aa 32.8 41.3 | 49.9) 264] 15.3] 110 7.0 183.7 
| GES SaaS |} 338) 346] 245) 26.0) 20.7) 138] 118] 165.1 
Union of South Africa_.......-..} 152] 11.7) 163) 232] 27.3) 20.5 19. 4 133.5 
See BODE. 2... 552-6..5 a7) 89! 89) “1L6) M71 Ger 784 61.5 
Venezuela___-- 6.9 11.5 10.4 94] 41 se) as 50.7 
British Malaya... --- : 6.9 4.0} 6.5 | 8.3 6.5 | 3.6 4,7 40.5 
Switzerland. .- -.-.--..-.. 5 | 8 | 1.3 | 2.8 9.6) 10.1 11.2 36.3 
Indonesia Beas 1.9 | 6.4 | 2.0 2.0 | 2.2 6.0 | 4.0 28.3 
Panama-.--.-- ‘ : | 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.1 | 3.0 2.3 | 2.3 | 21.2 
Costa Rica_- aa ta 3.0 23. 89 21] 22].22] 26 18.5 
El Salvador... ..- ‘ 3.1 | 3.5 | 3.2 3.2 2.1 | 1.4 1.5 18.1 
Belgium and Luxembourg... 2.9 1.4 1.5 £91 . £01281: 39) oe 
Sweden... __- i 1.9 1.3 of “Dep Bee ae 4.2 15.7 
Haiti Seales haere eeudcnaet ny AOE b= eae C4. bE; BE ae Ze 15.1 
NS Ns ng od cattgen eons ad oe 1.37. ee RA eee eee 13.9 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 Data have not been compiled on this basis for years prior to 1951. 
2 Countries are listed in order of rank, based on cumulative exports shipped to each one over the 7-year 
period 1951-57. Cumulative totals were made from the original data, before ‘‘rounding.” 


Source: Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


Senator Pasrorr. There may be certain questions that the commit- 
tee would like to ask you. 

Mr. Payne? 

Senator Payne. No, I think the statement is very complete. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. I have 1 or 2 very brief questions. 

In the material that you, Mr. Jones, have submitted for the record— 
and parenthetically may I say I don’t want to ask any questions and 
I am sure no member of the committee will want to ask any which 
would disclose trade secrets that might injure the industry in its com- 
petition with each other or with foreign competition—but i in any of 
this material do you give approximate statistics or an idea of the 
cost structure of the percentage that raw material plays, that la- 
bor plays, where power enters into it, or sales cost or other factors. 
Has that been broken down, or can it be broken down without dis- 
closing facts that ought not be disclosed ¢ 

Mr. Jones. This particular information, except as it relates to cot- 
ton, does not provide any breakdown of material. Some material in 
that area can be provided, and we shall try to provide some of that 
for you, sir. 

Senator Corron. Does your table No. 8 

Mr. Jones. Table No. 8 relates to the raw cotton price versus the 
market price, so you are dealing only with the raw cotton component 
of the cost picture. 

Senator Fccete: W ell, as far as the factors of raw material, labor, 
and so forth, power is a negligible factor, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Jones. Negligible in relation to the cost of raw material. It 
is substantial in relation to the profitability of the industry. 

Senator Corron. Well, we won’t go into that. 
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Senator Pastors. I think I know what Senator Cotton is trying to 
get at. I hope when you furnish those figures you will give it in 
statistical data in relation to what power bears to raw material, the 
labor costs and what have you. I think that that can be done with- 
out divulging anything of a personal or private nature that would 
serve no Eumpoes here and yet disclose some of the intricacy of com- 
petition which we are not concerned with at all here. 

Mr. Jones. I am sure that the members of the committee will rec- 
ognize that for every different fabric there is a different cost structure, 
and we will have to use some averages. 

Senator Corron. All we could possibly expect would be a general 
approximation. 

r. Erwtn. That can be done. 

Senator Corron. One other question, Mr. Chairman, if you will 
permit it. 

I was rather interested—on page 23 where you referred to the mat- 
ter of amortizing taxes as an affirmative aid or relief—I don’t like 
the word relief, as a fair thing to do with the textile industry. 

Now in order to make sure that the mills, particularly the rather 
old mills, get on a competitive basis with some of the new, up-to- 
date mills that the American taxpayers have helped to give to other 
nations, do you consider that the matter of amortizing taxes to enable 
mills to be more competitive and better equipped is a pretty vital 7 
factor in this picture? 

Mr. Jones. It is a very urgent matter. Mr. Kable will present 
that story to you. 

Senator Corron. Thank you. 


Senator Purrerzt. On your cost factors, isn’t it a fact that it is 
pretty uniform, ee type of machinery used is the same, | 


your material cost would be identical for various types of fabrics and 
your burden rate would be the same? The labor rates would differ 
geographically, but you could set those up geographically, could you 
not, without in any way disclosing any particular company’s cost? 
This would be very valuable, I think, to the committee in determinin 
where we can and if we can, give relief or help to the industry. 
would be very much interested in getting a breakdown of your cost 
factors. 

Senator Corron. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Jones. There will be variation in the factors depending upon 
the fabric which you are discussing. But on an average, we can give 
figures which I believe will be meaningful to you. It is very diffi- 
cult to take one particular fabric and break it down because there 
will be variation even within the industry on that. We will certainly 
try to give you any information you desire. 

Senator Pastore. Well, you have already done that in part. You 
have already said—and it strikes me that you could pursue it a little 
further and in greater detail. You have already said that the raw 
material is basically between 40 and 50 percent of the cost. Now, 
the way you have done it on raw material, why don’t you do it on 
the other elements and see where we go? We don’t want it particu- | 
larized to the extent you divulge a confidence, but we ought to have 
the figures as a part of the record. 

Senator Purrett. I think one of the things I would like to find out 
is how much would your cost be reduced by modernizing some of the 
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mills presently not modernized, I understand. Your repair cost must 
be extremely high in some mills and less high in those with modern 
equipment. Those factors would help me, anyway, in determining 
what we night be able to do. We feel we are faced with foreign 
competition from mills with the latest type of equipment and we are 
trying to compete with them here, and I touched on it on the ques- 
tion of amortization, the inability to get capital to invest in the latest 
type of equipment. I would be very much interested in finding out, 
for instance, the difference between some of your mills, again with- 
out divulging who the mills are, where they are located, what the 
operating costs are for looms most modern, and generally in a par- 
ticular field in your industry, in producing a particular type of 
fabric. I think that is extremely important. 

Mr. Jones. The cost structures not only in our own industry, but 
in relation to foreign cost structures are critical problems for us. 

Senator Purretzi. The direct labor costs, we know what they are. 
We have standard rates, and we know what the direct labor costs are 
in the foreign field, those we already have. We don’t know these 
other factors which might have a great deal to do with determining 
whether you are going to make a profit or stay in business. 

Mr. Jones. We have with us today a cost man, and we hope to get 
some material for you which will provide that. 

Senator Pasrore. Senator Thurmond. 

Senator THurmonp. Mr. Jones, I want to congratulate you upon a 
magnificent statement. In my State, the textile industry provides 
75 percent of all industrial jobs in South Carolina, and brings in 80 
percent of all the industrial apparel. If anything happens to the 
textile industry in my State, South Carolina would practically be a 
— State, and I appreciate the fine statement you have made here 
today. 

I would first like to say that I am glad that you brought out in 
your statement the military significance or national defense posture 
of the textile industry. I observe you stated that the armed services 
range the textile industry immediately behind steel in the order of 
importance or essentiality, and I think that is one thing that a great 
many people in this country don’t know. 

On the question of the Government policy of reducing tariffs on 
imports of textile products from foreign countries, don’t you consider 
that one of the greatest handicaps today to the textile industry in the 
United States ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; our tariff structure is no longer adequate to 

rotect domestic markets from the production of most of the textile 
industry in the world, and that has created the most serious uncertainty 
for this industry for the future. 

Senator THurmonp. Isn’t it almost impossible for an industry in 
this country that must buy cotton at 6 to 8 cents a pound higher and 
pays wages 10 times as much as a foreign country to compete with 
foreign goods that are sent in here? 

Mr. Jones. It is impossible, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Especially after we have helped those foreign 
countries to establish their plants, given them technical assistance 
and advice and done all we could to put them in business, and then they 
_— around and compete with our own industries and almost destroy 
them. 
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Mr. Jonzs. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Isn’t it true that since 1946, 717 textile mills 
have gone out of business, employing 345,000 people? In other words, 
that many jobs have been destroyed. 

Mr. Jones. Those are the figures that have been made a part of the 
record in other instances, and I believe they are true. 

Senator THurmonp. In my own State of South Carolina, a mill is 
going out of business right now, one of the oldest mills in my State, 
Victoria Cotton Mills at Rock Hill. It has been in the same family 
for generations, and Mr. Rodney was up here a few weeks ago, and 
Mr. Felton, the general manager came with him, and I asked him what 
was the primary cause of his mill going out of business, and he says 
that he makes ginghams and he could not compete with the Japanese. 

Does that sound reasonable to you that such a thing could happen? 

Mr. Jongs. Yes, sir; I am certain Mr. Erwin would” agree with you. 
That is one of his principal products at Dan River. That certainly 
could happen. 

Senator Tourmonp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Payne. I would like to ask one question now in view of 
the fact we have gotten into this discussion. 

Have any of you gentlemen had a chance to look over the amend- 
ments that I have offered to the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
with reference to both cotton and woolen textiles, commodity by com- 
modity? I would appreciate it if you might have a chance to take a 
look at it and let me have your thinking on it. 

Senator Pastore. Why don’t you explain what your amendment 
does and ask them what they think of it? 

Senator Payne. Well, it sets forth—I haven’t a copy of the amend- 
ment here, and it gets into a fairly involved situation. 

Senator Pastore. Why don’t you bring it in this afternoon. I 
would like to get their reaction to it. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I would like to get their opinion on two amend- 
ments I introduced to the trade bill. 

Senator Pastore. All right, you bring your amendments and we will 
get their reaction to them. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I introduced 3 amendments to accomplish 2 
purposes before the Finance Committee on the trade bill. One is to 
—— the length from 5 years to 2 years. Would you approve of 
that ¢ 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; we are in favor of the limitation to 2 years. 

Senator Tuurmonp. A second amendment would be to provide that 
after the Tariff Commission reaches a decision on the matter, if the 
President disapproves it, then he would have to get a majority of both 
bodies of Congress to sustain him in his disapproval. Would you 
approve of that? 

Mr. Jonss. Yes, sir; our industry would approve of that. 

Senator Tuurmonp. You would approve of both of those amend- 
ments that have been introduced. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purrety. Since we are talking about amendments, I have 
none. I did appear before the committee hearings on the Finance 
Committee, and I made a suggestion. I suggested quotas on classifica- 
tions of goods rather than a broad general—— 
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Senator Payne. That is exactly what my amendment does, and it is 
so involved that to get into a discussion without having it here to see 
the figures, it is rather hard to go into a verbal explanation of it. 

Senator Purrety. I was not referring to any particular piece of 
suggested legislation. I was talking about the general idea of quotas. 
Now, we have in the woolen industry—I see some of the gentlemen 
here—we are told, and it is true, and I think the percentage is only 
about 5 percent of the imports, or rather the domestic market is filled 
by imports, but that 5 percent of the total sales of wool could be 
concentrated in few categories, such as the ginghams. 

Now, it has been my thinking that we could well do somthing about 
quotas on a classification basis, different classes of goods. If you 
take ginghams, you tell me 51 percent of our exports are centered in 
2 countries. I don’t know what impact the production of Japanese 
ginghams, for instance, have upon our whole sales, but it occurred to 
me there might be some relief on the quota basis without in fact deny- 
ing to foreign countries an overall] dollar sales in these fields. What 
do you think of that, generally, or maybe you do not wish to express 
an opinion now, the quota basis? 

Mr. Jones. I think I could say and express the feeling of the indus- 
try generally that it is almost impossible to hope that tariff rates will 
be put at a level which will protect the textile industry of this coun- 
try, and in the long run the only real hope we have is the establish- 
ment of quotas which will provide the opportunity to trade and still 
provide protection of the domestic market for our domestic pro- 
duction. 

Senator Payne. I am happy I have a supporter in the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Senator Purretyi. I have not completely read the Senator’s amend- 
ments, but if it is on quotas, generally I subscribe to the principle. 

Are you suffering from the concentrated sales in certain types of 
cotton textiles? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir, we are. 

Senator Purretn. That is what I thought. Thank you. 

Senator THurmonp. I might say that a year or two ago I intro- 
duced a bill, to provide quotas, but no action was ever taken on that bill, 
and it seems to be unrealistic that we could hope to get quotas soon, 
and for that reason I introduced the amendments this year thinking 
there might be some chance to get them to the point I have just 
explained to you. 

I realize that we could get quotas which would be a more ideal 
solution. 

Senator Pastore. Everyone has had their two cents’ worth. 

Senator Corron. I want to call to the attention of the committee, 
Mr. Chairman, that almost every member of this committee, cer- 
tainly every member present, represents textile States, and I am 
thoroughly in sympathy with the amendments that are being dis- 
cussed, Senator Payne’s, Senator Thurmond’s, and the rest. Cer- 
tainly we want as a committee to face up to everything that has to 
do with the welfare of the textile industry, and do all we can to do 
whatever we can as a committee to prevent further decline in the 
textile industry. As a coincidence we are starting these hearings 
today right under the gun of the floor discussion taking up renewal 
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for the reciprocal trade, and if we get into specfic amendments this 
early and make this committee hearing a sounding board of a matter 
that has been handled by another committee and is now on the floor 
of the Senate, we are going to have the Department of State, and the 
Department of Commerce up here knocking at the door saying all 
sides should be heard, and I think we might get out of the scope of 
our activity. 

Senator Pasrore. Well, let me put it this way. The efficacy of 
these hearings will not be found in the whistle stop speeches that are 
made in this room. We are all grown up, mature, sensible men, I 
hope. I don’t think we are going to resolve the multitudinous prob- 
lems involved in reciprocal trade, but it is fresh in my mind what 
happened in the House of Representatives. 

The administration, and I say this with all due respect, made it 
primary “must” legislation of this session. It put on a hard drive, 
the problems known to the White House, to the Secretary of State, 
and I hope to the Congress. 

I am mindful of the overwhelming vote that was cast for the exten- 
sion of it. There has been some talk in the Senate about certain 
modifications. I have been a very outspoken critic of the administra- 
tion on the Reciprocal Trade Act because I agree much of this could 
have been accomplished by administrative fiat rather than broad 
legislative enactments that sometimes would be hard to apply and 
would depend entirely upon what interpretation in the ultimate would 
be given, anyway, but I was hopeful of this, that out of these hearings 
we would come up with certain recommendations that could take hold. 
If we could come up with certain practical solutions that would be 
brought about—in other words, I don’t think we could change the 
whole panorama of our foreign aid policy through these hearings, and 
I think you will agree with me. 

I don’t think we could change our whole panorama of policy with 
relation to the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act, whether to 
remain in the Executive or be restored to the Congress, but I hope 
somehow as reasonable men and women we will come up with certain 
definite recommendations that would have substance, that we could 
really work for in the Congress and bring about to fruition. That is 
the thing that I would like to see happen here, and I would hope that 
we would always keep that in mind on this category phase that was 
discussed here on this quota thing that was brought up by Mr. Purtell. 
I hope that we would have some reasonable, practical recommendations 
that would be susceptible to solution, rather than attack the whole 
thing of foreign aid, and of course you know how the administration 
feels, attack the whole thing on reciprocal trade, you know what pitch 
the administration will make in the Congress to have the Senate go 
along with the House—I don’t know what their success will be—but I 
am hoping we can come up with a recommendation that will open the 
eyes of the Secretary of State and open the eyes of those with respon- 
sibility in the White House so that they will understand our sivficlenss 
and do the things that can and will be done in order to bring about 
some desired relief. I am hopeful of that. 

Senator Purrett. May I say, Mr. Chairman, I think the subject we 
have been pursuing for the last few minutes here, this question of 
quotas—I am not unmindful of the drive that might be made by some 
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in the Senate as was done in the House as the chairman has stated, but 
what I am interested in is finding out what is wrong, where we can be 
of help in finding a solution. In my opinion this question of quotas is 
a very vital one. This question of concentrated sales in 2 or 3 areas on 
textiles is a vital one. I am not at all sure we will not develop in the 
course of these hearings the fact that while the dollar imports might 
well remain the same, we might give great relief to the industry by 
seeing that they are not concentrated in a few categories. I think it is 
extremely important. I can think of nothing that we might do in the 
examination of cost and other factors that go into your whole industry, 
I can think of nothing right now affecting you more than this question 
of concentrated sales. I think we have got to explore it. I am not 
unmindful of the pending legislation here, but we are looking for 
facts, we are looking for what causes the situation and what we can 
recommend to correct it, and if it lies in the field of quotas, then I 
certainly think we ought to do that as quickly as we can explore it. 

T am getting tired of being told what we have to do is convert, where 
we find we are losing sales let us tell the people in the milltowns they 
ought to convert or find something else. My feeling is if there is 
conversion to be made, let the conversion be made outside of this 
country. I am even willing to help supply the dollars to do it, but I 
think if we can stop this concentrated sale, we can find at least one 
answer to some of your problems. 

Senator Pastore. Is the Senator from Connecticut finished ? 

Senator Purrety. I am finished for the time being. 

Senator Pastore. All right, on that note we will now recess until 
1:30 this afternoon. 


(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 1: 30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Pasrore. The hearing will please come to order. 

Mr. Jones, Dr. Miernyk has a few questions to ask you. I will ask 
him to proceed. 

Dr. Mrernyx. There are 1 or 2 points that I thought ought to be 
introduced at this time. 

In your investigation of the impact of foreign competition on the 
domestic textile industry, have you looked at all into the policies of 
other countries ¢ 

Mr. Erwin mentioned the Philippine Islands as an important cus- 
tomer, for example, and it is my own impression that they are now 
trying to develop their own textile industry, that they are discouraging 
the growth of imports from other countries. 

It is also my impression that some of the countries have limited 
exports from Japan, and I wondered if you had looked into this in 
trying to assess the effects of the foreign policies of other countries 
on the domestic textile industry. 

Mr. Jones. We have made some study of that. Wedo not have the 
material in a position to present to you today. Certainly the tendency 
in many areas, with the attempt to develop local textile industry, has 
been to restrict imports, and one of the figures we hope to present to 
you is a study showing what has happened to our exports and the 
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exports of Japan, for instance, in some areas where we have been 
instrumental in building up textile production. 

I believe that would be most significant for your organization. 

Mr. Erwin, do you have any information on specific policies in 
other countries ? 

Mr. Erwin. I do know in the Philippines, of course, they are at- 
tempting to develop a domestic textile industry, and I am in favor of 
the Philippines having a textile industry. 

As a matter of fact, it seems that practically all of these so-called 
developing countries are attempting to get textile industries. It seems 
it is so easy to get into the textile business. 

Of course, our Government has aided and encouraged that, but the 
difficulty has been that with our farm disposal program, along with 
the financial aid that we have given, and then with lower tariffs, we 
are really caught in a squeeze. 

An illustration is that Venezuela has been a very good customer of 
our textile producers, but now Venezuela has increased the tariff on 
textiles, so we will probably be excluded from that country. That is 
another case of fatation. 

Senator Pasrore. That is a case of what? 

Mr. Erwin. Another case of retaliation. 

You mentioned the fact about some other countries excluding Japa- 
nese goods. Germany will allow some Japanese goods to go in, but 
will process it in their country for reshipment. 

Dr. Mrernyx. It would seem to me this would be a very important 
part of the long-run view with respect to both imports and exports, 
not only our own policies, but the policies of other countries that we 
export to, and the policies of countries that are currently importing 
from us, and I wondered if you wanted to try—not today, but subse- 
quently for the record—to develop a little bit of the foreign policy of 
other countries, and how that might affect our own industry. 

Mr. Jones. One of the materials we have submitted as additional 
data covers a trip around the world which was made by a member of 
this industry, visiting every textile-producing country in the world, 
and he reports in that on the conditions he found, and the import re- 
strictions, and so forth. That can be amplified, but it does provide 
material in this area which, I believe, you will find quite useful. 

Dr. Mimrnyx. I have one other question. It is a rather common 
view among those that have only impressions about the domestic 
textile industry that it is not very modern, that it has been allowed to 
become rundown. I know you have given some aggregate figures on 
development in recent years, and I wondered if you had further infor- 
mation that you might want to put into the record on particularly 
modernization expenditures because a lot of the aggregate develop- 
ment would be in the construction of new mills. 

Mr. Jones. I believe that the Association of Textile Machinery 
Manufacturers has some information which will be submitted in that 
— which will indicate something on the age of equipment. 

r. Mrernyx. Yes; that is the sort of thing I had in mind. 

Senator Pasrore. You did talk about the interest of this committee, 
Mr. Jones, in getting into the internal-revenue situation with refer- 
ence to amortization of equipment. Have you any specific ideas on 
the subject ? 

Mr. Jonss. Yes, sir; we do have. 
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Senator Pastore. Do you think an exception should be made with 
reference to, let us say, textile machinery as against machinery in 
some other kind of industry. 

Mr. Jones. May I refer that to Mr. Kable, chairman of our tax 
committee ? 

Mr. Kanter. I have an entire section on that. 

Senator Pastore. Let us not get into that now then. I think what 
we ought to do now is have you take your associates, one by one, and 
introduce them and identify the subject they are going to speak on, 
and let them present it. 

Mr. Jones. The first of our presentations will be made by Mr. J. M. 
Cheatham, president of Dundee Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga. 

He will discuss the impact of some of the Government policies in 
agriculture upon the textile industry. 


STATEMENT OF J. M. CHEATHAM, PRESIDENT, DUNDEE MILLIS, 
INC., GRIFFIN, GA. 


Mr. Cuearuam. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am delighted to 
have this opportunity to appear before you this afternoon and supple- 
ment some of the testimony given by my associate, Mr. Jones. 

When we consider the effect of Government cotton policy on the 
United States cotton textile industry, we start with the fact that for a 
substantial majority of the cotton goods produced in the country, the 
cost of the raw cotton accounts for more than 50 percent of the total 
cost of producing the goods. Thus it is very obvious that any factor 
or policy having a bearing on the supply, quality, or price of cotton is 
tremendously important to the industry. 

Government policy almost completely controls the price of cotton ; 
it has great influence on supply; to a lesser extent, and more indi- 
rectly, it affects quality. 

In addition, there is a very basic factor that is unknown to most 
Americans—it is that the cotton farmer is protected by a rigid system 
of import quotas on raw cotton, a system which allows only about 
29,000 bales of upland cotton to enter the country each year. 

I might explain that that is the type of cotton we use mostly in our 
industry ; it accounts for 98 percent of our consumption. This is less 
than 1 day’s supply for our textile mills. ‘Therefore, the textile in- 
dustry must look to the cotton farms of the United States for its 
supply of upland cotton—regardless of supply, quality, or price. It 
has no other choice. 

Contrarily, the foreign textile manufacturer, competing with us for 
textile export markets, and, to an increasing extent, in our market 
right here at home, buys his cotton wherever it can be bought to the 
best advantage. 

In fact, under our Government’s two-price cotton policy, the foreign 
manufacturer even buys American cotton at 20 to 25 percent cheaper 
than the American mill must pay for the identical staple. 

Obviously, in considering the areas in which Government policy 
affects the cotton textile industry, it is inescapable that raw cotton 
policy must be placed high on the list. 

It is our opinion that policies followed by our Government for many 
years have failed miserably in their objective to benefit the cotton 
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farmer or the cotton industry as a whole. Certainly these policies 
have worked to the detriment of the textile manufacturing segment of 
the industry by placing it at an almost impossible disadvantage in its 


efforts to compete with other fibers and with many nontextile items | 


which every day are replacing cotton textile products in scores of end- 
use markets. 

Paper towels, rayon tire cord, multiwall bags, nonwoven linings, 
plastic shower curtains, and an endless list of substitutes have all left 
their marks. 

Cotton consumption in the domestic market is down approximately 
15 percent from the level of just 10 years ago—during a period when 
consumption of other manufactured products is up 30 percent. Most 
of this loss has occurred during the past 2 years when a combination 
of economic factors have brought into full play the consequences of an 
illogical and unsound national policy. 


During the crop year 1955-56, cotton consumption in the United | 


States was 9.2 million bales. It fell in 1956-57 to 8.6 million, and 
during this current crop year, which ends on July 31, it is expected 
to fall just under 8 million bales. This is a tragic situation in light 


of all the factors which should be generating an increase rather than | 


a decrease in consumption. 


Among these favorable factors is that we are the world’s largest | 


producers of cotton, thus giving us a potential advantage over most 
other textile-producing nations. 


But the lack of a free market has strangled the use of cotton. This 
fact is dramatically demonstrated by comparing our dismal consump- 
tion picture with what has happened abroad, where cotton is sold at | 


competitive world prices. 


While cotton consumption in the United States has fallen so 
sharply, consumption outside the United States has increased at the | 


fantastic rate of about 114 million bales each year over the last 12 


years, to the point where, in the 1956-57 crop year, world cotton con- | 


sumption was 1714 million bales more than in the 1945-46 period. 

But because of our pricing policies, this enormous increase in 
foreign consumption has accrued not to the benefit of the United 
States cotton farmer and raw cotton industry, but rather to Brazil, 
Mexico, the Sudan, and other countries which have experienced vast 
increases in acreage during the very period when the American 
farmer was steadily cutting back. It was not until 2 years ago when 
the two-price system was inaugurated, that the adverse trend in 
United States cotton exports was reversed—demonstrating in a most 
effective manner the influence of price on offtake. 

Under the umbrella of America’s price-support policies, which 
made cotton noncompetitive in world markets, foreign production of 
rayon increased from the equivalent of 214 million bales in 1946 to 
1034 million bales in 1956. 

You will notice that is almost a 500 percent increase. 

For the farmer, this combination of factors could mean only one 
thing—and it did—a steady decrease in acreage. Even so, few peo- 
ple would have anticipated a harvested acreage in 1957 that would be 
the smallest since 1878; one that was down 40 percent from the pre- 
vious 10-year average. 
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Soon or later, it was inevitable that this trend of declining cotton 
acreage would affect the supplies and qualities of cotton available to 
the domestic mills, especially in view of the rigid import quotas, 
which prevent any supplementary supply. 

Now the shortage is with us. Many mills are being forced to use 
qualities of cotton that are not best suited to the type of fabric being 
produced. And unless the se law is changed, making possible 
an increased acreage in 1959, the shortage—particularly of the better 

des or higher qualities—will become acute before the 1960 crop 
is available. 

Everything considered, there is no alternative except to face the 

im fact that the cotton textile manufacturing industry, through 

‘ederal policy, is tied to a shrinking, thoroughly disrupted raw- 
cotton industry. It has become unquestionably clear that neither 
group can share in an alive, dynamic economy until and unless the 
governing Federal policies are changed in the right direction. 

But given a program that is sound in its concept; one that recog- 
nizes the basic functioning of our free-enterprise system, we in the 
textile industry believe firmly that there is a bright future for the 
cotton farmer, for the handlers and initial processors of cotton, and 
for the manufacturing industry which transforms it into hundreds 
of items needed and wanted by consumers each day. 

As to what constitutes a sound program, both for the farmers and 
the mill man, I wish to file with you at this point in the record a 
statement of fundamentals regarding United States Government cot- 
ton policy. 

Senator Pasrorr. How large a document is that ? 

Mr. Cueatuam. It is about three pages, sir. 

Senator Pastore. All right, we will have it included in the record 
at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


A STATEMENT OF FUNDAMENTALS REGARDING UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
Corton PoLicy 


The American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 


The American Cotton Manufacturers Institute has refrained, in past years, 
from taking a position on specific proposals for Government cotton policy. 

We believe the determination of cotton policy should rest with the producers 
of cotton. 

We continue to adhere to this belief but, at the same time, feel that our 
experience in processing the raw material and merchandising its products 
should be considered with regard to certain fundamentals which must be a part 
of any successful long-range program for cotton. 

It should be made clear, at the outset, that the cotton manufacturing industry 
is not seeking “cheap” cotton. Contrarily, the record shows that the industry 
has enjoyed good earnings when cotton prices were at high levels. The in- 
dustry is interested in competitively priced cotton; otherwise, its cotton products 
cannot be priced competitively. 

As manufacturers, we like cotton. Our heritage is closely geared to a cot- 
ton economy. 

We have hundreds of thousands of employees who share with us a stake in 
the future of the product. 

We have billions of dollars invested in plants and equipment; over the years 
we want to invest billions more. 

We are not satisfied with a stagnant rate of cotton consumption in a period 
of rapid population increase when practically everything else the public uses is 
enjoying a vast upswing in consumption. 
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It seems clearly indicated that consumption of textile fibers and/or textile 
substitute materials will increase, both in this country and abroad. The ques- 
tion is whether a fair share of the increase will go to cotton or whether cotton 
policy will force us, as the primary processors, and the consuming public, away 
from cotton and toward cotton’s competition. 

The ability of cotton to compete is directly related to the soundness of Goy- 


ernment policy. The continued use of emergency palliatives may bolster the | 
situation temporarily, but such expedients fail completely to generate the ex- | 


pansion process. There is urgent need for a positive and courageous course of 
action on the part of both Government and the entire raw-cotton industry. 


TWO COURSES OPEN 


The United States cotton industry, from the farmer through the final proc- 
essor, stands at a point of determination regarding a course for the future. 

One course leads very shortly to consumption by our domestic mills of around 
8 million bales and an insecure export market for perhaps 3 to 5 million—for 
a total offtake of 11 to 13 million bales—with a downward trend. This course 
would tend to make it impossible to price cotton’s products competitively and, 
accordingly, lessen interest in cotton’s future. 

The other course leads shortly to domestic consumption of 11 to 12 million 
bales and an export market for 5 to 7 million or more—for a total offtake of 16 
to 19 million bales—with an upward trend. This course would lead to a renewed 
confidence on the part of the domestic consumer and the investment of hundreds 
of millions of dollars each year in the processes necessary to keep the product 
competitive. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS 


With the foregoing background, and an unlimited interest in the subject, 
it is our considered judgment that for our whole industry to be vigorously 
alive and growing, any permanent policy for cotton must involve these funda- 
mental!s: 

1. An immediate and significant increase in cotton acreage above the 17% 
million acres that was allotted this year, and which likely will be allotted in 
1958 under present law. The efficiency of the cotton farmer, the ginner and, 
in fact, the whole raw-cotton industry is bound to suffer under such an acreage 
restriction. 

2. A clear-cut procedure for improving the net income position of the cotton 
farmer. Unless this result is obtained, no cotton program can succeed over the 
years. 

3. A one-price system, with the price realistically geared to competitive factors, 
including foreign-grown cottons and other important competing materials. Ob- 
viously, price alone will not determine cotton’s ability to compete. But without 
a competitive price cotton cannot compete regardless of how favorable all the 
other factors may become. 

Two experiences of the past year have demonstrated in an almost sensational 
manner the influence of price on consumption. First, when the export price 
was made competitive, foreign sales of American cotton skyrocketed beyond even 
the most optimistic predictions. The second experience involves the impact of 
price on a domestic market. When farsighted western cotton producers and 
the Congress teamed up to make competitive the extra long staple cotton pro- 
duced in this country, offtake again exceeded the most enthusiastic predictions 
and the extra-long-staple producing industry was given a new birth. 

We are positively convinced that a competitive price for all cotton in the 
domestic market will have just as sensational a result. 

4. The objective of encouraging cotton to move through normal trade channels, 
rather than through Government hands. Whenever cotton is forced through 
Government hands, efficiency is reduced and costs increase. 

5. A sizable reduction in the enormous cost of the present program and a 
clear objective for further reductions in the years ahead. There are signs 
that neither the Congress nor the public will tolerate a continuation of the 
present high cost of the cotton program. On the other hand, there is certainly 
justification for a Government outlay that is geared to a realistic program of 
self-help for the cotton farmer, particularly one that in the beginning represents 
a substantial reduction below current costs. 

6. The exclusion of any form of processing tax on the manufactured product. 
It is completely fallacious to assume that any product can be helped by being 
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taxed. It is not possible to equalize the competitive disadvantage that would 
be created for cotton products by taxing the whole wide range of materials 
with which cotton competes. Furthermore, the whole American business system 
and the public rebel at the concept of taxing one product for the benefit of another. 


CONCLUSION 


Given a program involving the above fundamentals, the American cotton- 
textile industry, with all the enthusiasm and determination at its command, 
pledges itself to a program of vigorous product improvement, market expansion, 
and increased consumption of cotton. We reemphasize our deep conviction 
that the results will exceed expectations. 

Mr. Cueatuam. After long and careful consideration, this state- 
ment embraces the official position of our industry—prepared initially 
by our special cotton policy committee, approved by our board of 
directors, and adopted unanimously by our full membership. 

Mr. Chairman, it has not been my purpose here today to present 
any great detail concerning this particular area in which influences 
of Government on our industry are very great. Rather, I have sim- 

ly tried to impress upon you the fact that here is a problem requir- 
ing your most urgent and careful consideration. 

It is my understanding that at a later date you will hold hearings 
in the textile producing areas. When you do, it :s our hope that Mr. 
C. A. Cannon, president of Cannon Mills Co., and chairman of our 
special cotton policy committee—one of the world’s top authorities 
on cotton and its markets—can appear before you and give you the 
benefit of his broad experience and knowledge in this field. 

In the meantime, the handling of this cotton problem cannot wait 
until another session of Congress. As you well know, there has been 
much activity recently on the subject of cotton legislation. The Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee has reported a bill—S. 4071—revising 
cotton pricing and acreage policies along lines that have been gen- 
erally agreed upon by all segments of the industry. While this pro- 
posal does not accomplish the objective of providing a one-price sys- 
tem, it does travel some distance in that direction and, in any event, 
would be a vast improvement over the present law which so obviously 
has strangled all segments of the industry. 

It is, therefore, our strong recommendation that you give your 
support to this measure with the objective of enacting it during this 
session of Congress. 

And now, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I offer for the record 
a series of documents dealing with this particular subject which we 
believe will provide highly valuable background information for the 
use of the subcommittee and members of your staff. 

These documents are: 

1. Report by C. A. Cannon, chairman, ACMI special cotton policy 
committee, before annual meeting of American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, April 11, 1958; 

2. Address by Lamar Fleming, Jr., chairman of the board, Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co., before the American Cotton Congress, June 5, 
1958 ; 

3. Address by Robert C. Jackson, executive vice president, Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Institute, before the Mississippi Delta 
Council, May 13, 1958. 

Senator Pastors. All right. We will have those included by refer- 
ence to be held in the files and referred to in the record. 
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Mr. Cueatoam. Thank you very much for your attention, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. I judge that in some of the documents you have 
filed is the suggested ultimate solution of the cotton problem, specific 
suggestion ? 

r. CHEaTHAM. Yes, sir. In the statement of fundamentals there 
is outlined clearly our position on that. 

Senator Payne. May I ask, on that, then, specifically, do you rec- 
ommend one price? 

Mr. CueatHam. We do, sir. We have always taken the position 
that it was not up to the manufacturing end of the industry to talk 
price. The only point we have always tried to make unmistakably 
clear is that we wanted a competitive price, but to get a competitive 
price we felt fundamentally it was a subject the producers ought to 
take on, but to have a competitive price under today’s conditions it, 
of course, must be a one-price system. 

Senator Pasrore. Of course, the difficulty that lies there—and I am 
only thinking out loud because I would suppose there would be an 
argument on the other side, especially by the cotton producer, that 
he cannot compete in the foreign market because the world price is 
below what he can afford to produce it for. He has the same prob- 
lem that you have with your imports. 

If cotton is to be an export product to any extent, he meets the 
same situation that you have met right along here, that in foreign 
competition the price is much cheaper, and for that reason, of course, 
he cannot compete on the open market. 

It seems to be almost a vicious circle. 

Mr. CueatTHam. Senator, that is just what happened last year when 
we exported ; it was at a loss to the Government, but at the same time 
it made cotton competitive and opened our eyes as to what could be 
done at a competitive price. 

Senator Pastore. But it stings you twice, because, when that comes 
back in processed goods, not only have the foreign government or the 
people in the foreign country had the advantage of the 20-percent 
reduction but, secondly, you cannot compete with them because you 
have not had that same advantage. 

Mr. Cueatuam. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Senator Thurmond, I do not want to catch you 
by surprise, but you are the next to ask questions of Mr. Cheatham, 
if you would care to, or would you prefer to wait ? 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not have 
any questions at this time. 

Senator Pastore. This has to do with the pricing of cotton under 
the two-price system ? 

Dr. Miernyk ? 

Dr. Mrernyx. I wonder how you propose to get out of this dilemma 
if you want to place production on a competitive price. Does it 
mean a form of subsidy to the American cotton farmer which will not 
be reflected in the price of raw cotton to consumers in this country ? 

Mr. CuratHam. Doctor, we feel that during the transition period 
the small cotton farmer, particularly in the southeastern section of 
the country, has got to be taken care of in this changeover, but this 
bill, S. 4071, while, as I say, it does not do the whole job, is a step in 
the right direction. 
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The choice plan would enable the extra production to be sold at a 
lower price. Eventually we would like to have it on the same basis 
as the whole world has, which we think is only fair. 

Senator Pasrore. Mr. Jones, who is your next witness? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is Mr. Erwin of Dan 
River Mills, of Danville, Va., chairman, foreign trade committee of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Mr. Chairman, if I could say just a word about 
this gentleman, he isa South Carolinian. 

Senator Pasrorr. We would welcome it. Of course, I have had the 
pleasure of meeting him several times, myself. 

Senator THurmonp. I just want to say that Mr. Erwin was born 
and bred in South Carolina, and although he is temporarily dislocated 
in Virginia, we still claim him in South Carolina. I had the pleasure 
of going to college with Mr. Erwin at Clemson College; he finished 
1 year ahead of me, and he was held in highest esteem there by the 
students and faculty. After graduating he has been promoted from 
one textile position to another until he is now the president of one 
of the largest textile mills in the United States. 

We are very proud of him in South Carolina, and are proud of the 
record he has made. I want to express my personal pleasure that a 
man of his high caliber will come before this committee to testify on 
this occasion. 

Senator Pastore. We are very happy to have you, sir. Will you 
proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF W. J. ERWIN, PRESIDENT, DAN RIVER MILLIS, INC., 
DANVILLE, VA., CHAIRMAN, FOREIGN TRADE COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. Erwin. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, Senator 
Thurmond, you have identified me and I do appreciate the fine 
introduction. 

My appearance here today is as chairman of the foreign trade 
committee of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. 

There is no need for me to dwell at length on the reasons why the 
textile industry is so sensitive to and concerned about Government 
policies affecting foreign trade. 

The problems of our industry in this area have been set forth in 
great detail in testimony before the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and the Senate Finance Committee in their consideration of exten- 
sion of the Trade Agreements Act. 

Therefore, my purpose today is simply to bring to your attention 
formally the fact that our industry is affected by foreign-trade policy 
and legislation. The extent to which the textile industry is handi- 
capped and damaged is one of the critical situations which I am sure 
this committee will wish to examine thoroughly. 

In my brief statement, I should like to make clear the position of 
our industry on world trade, and to highlight several of the factors 
that add to our burden as a consequence of existing foreign-trade 
policy. 

The textile industry is not opposed to world trade, as such, as long 
as it is reciprocal. That is to say, we believe that trade should be 
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based on an exchange of raw and finished products which we have in 
oversupply and do not need, for those products which other countries 
have in surplus and which we need. 

Further, we believe that if a foreign textile producer can undersell 
the domestic industry because of greater efficiency, he is entitled to do 
so. We believe that if he can make a better product and sell it in the 
United States on the basis of quality, he is entitled to do so. And 
we believe that if he can design more attractive styles and patterns 
and compete in the American market because of this factor, he is 
again entitled to do so. 

In my considered opinion, there are three factors which, coupled 
with low tariff rates, are having an adverse effect upon our domestic 
textile industry. 

The first of these is the differential in wage level between the 
United States and its chief foreign competitors. No discussion of 
tariff rates can ignore this differential, for it is an economic fact of 
life that—everything else being equal—people are going to buy those 
things which they can obtain at the most reasonable prices. And this 
is true not only on the domestic level, but also on the international 
level as well. 

Foreign producers, in large measure because of their dismally low 
wage levels by United States standards, can and do undersell domes- 
tic textile manufacturers in the domestic marketplace. They have 
been enabled not only to make great inroads on the highly prized 
American market, but have been able to seize export markets that our 
industry has traditionally served in the past. 

Secondly, we must consider the foreign-aid program, for this, too, 
has had an adverse effect upon the American textile industry. A 
case can certainly be made for selective foreign aid, as our allies need 
to be buttressed against the economic programs of Russia and its 
satellites. But we cannot see what good purpose is served if this 
money is used in such a way that, in the long run, its expenditure will 
contribute to the undermining of a sector of American industry. 

I would call your attention to this basic fact: The United States 
Government has helped to rebuild the world’s textile industry since 
World War II both from the standpoint of machinery and equip- 
ment purchased out of United States tax revenues and from the 
standpoint of technical and managerial aid. And having done this, 
it has encouraged this industry to invade domestic markets at the 
expense of the United States market by reducing tariffs to the lowest 
levels in the history of the country. 

Thirdly, there is the Government’s 2-price cotton policy which per- 
mits foreign textile manufacturers to purchase American cotton at 
prices about 20 percent below prices we must pay for comparable 
cotton. In a product where the raw-material cost represents approx- 
imately 55 percent of the total cost, this price differential in favor of 
foreign textile producers is a grievous handicap to United States 
manufacturers. 

The percentage of cost varies according to the weight of the fabric. 
I think one of our associates testified about 50 percent, in some cases 
60 percent, of the cost of the finished product is raw material. 

The plight of the textile industry as a result of these factors can 
be stated simply by asking a question, and here I quote briefly from 
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testimony presented earlier this year to the House Ways and Means 
Committee: 

If you were a textile manufacturer in the United States, how would you 
compete pricewise with a manufacturer, say, in Japan, who (1) purchased his 
cotton at a price about 20 percent below what you paid; (2) paid his labor 
about one-tenth what you paid; (3) utilized modern machinery just as efficient 
as yours, which your Government has helped to provide by using your tax money ; 
and (4) employed modern management techniques and know-how that you had 
helped to supply? 

The answer is that you could not compete. Yet, this is precisely the position 
of our cotton textile industry. 

These are some of the fundamentals in the situation of the textile 
industry as it is affected by Government trade and foreign-aid 
policies. To supplement this brief statement, I wish to offer for 
the record at this time a number of pertinent documents. 

Mr. Chairman, may I present these to your secretary ? 

Senator Pasrore. Will you identify those documents, please, Mr. 
Erwin? 

Mr. Erwin. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. I want to see how voluminous they are, because I 
wouldn’t want to make the record too large. 

Mr. Erwin. A copy of an address delivered by Walter S. Mont- 
gomery, Jr., at the annual meeting of the South Carolina Textile 
Manufacturers Association in May 1958. 

Second, a report on the foreign-trade front by J. Craig Smith, 
president of Avondale Mills. 

Third, a report to the board of directors of the National Cotton 
Council by M. K. Horne, Jr., chief economist, September 1956. 

Fourth, a copy of the testimony before the Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, on Trade Agreements Act, June 30, 1958. 

Fifth, a statement by W. J. Erwin, president of Dan River Mills, 
before the Committee on Ways and Means, March 20, 1958. 

Sixth, a statement by Robert T. Stevens before the Senate Finance 
Committee on June 30, 1958. 

Last, a statement by W. Ray Bell, president of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants, New York, on trade agreements extension 
bill, June 30, 1958. 

Senator Pasrore. All right, if there is no objection, they will be 
included by reference, except the statement before the Finance Com- 
mittee, which, because of its brevity and pertinency will be included 
specifically. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, UNITED STATES SENATE, ON 
TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT, MONDAY, JUNE 30, 1958 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Dan Daniel, 
assistant to the president of Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. I appear here 
today in the absence of Mr. W. J. Erwin, the scheduled witness, who is out of the 
country. Mr. Erwin is president of Dan River and is chairman of the foreign 
trade committee of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. Seated with 
me this morning is Mr. R. Houston Jewell, vice president of Crystal Springs 
Bleachery of Chickamauga, Ga., who is vice chairman of the ACMI’s foreign 
trade committee. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Institute represents the great bulk of 
those segments of the textile industry of the United States processing cotton, 
manmade fibers, and silk. Geographically, our hundreds of member companies 


a concentrated in the great textile producing are swinging from Maine through 
exas. 
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The textile mill products industry currently employs a million people. Our 
friends and customers in the related garment industry, who convert our product 
to wearing apparel, employ another million and a quarter people. 

Our member mills together constitute the largest single customer of the United 
States cotton farmer. 

Our industry is one of the largest customers of the United States chemical 
manufacturers. We purchase about $2 billion worth of materials annually from 
the chemical industry, of which about three-quarters represents manmade fibers. 

Clearly, the textile industry is a major factor in the economic activity of the 
United States economy. 

Let us make clear at the outset that the textile industry favors mutually 
advantageous, truly reciprocal trade among nations. Therein lies our basic 
opposition to the program before this committee. A large number of well-inten- 
tioned and fine American citizens really believe that the so-called reciprocal 
trade agreements are actually reciprocal. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. There is little, if any, reciprocity to be found in the administration of 
our present trade-agreements program. 

The textile industry does not stand for protectionism in the sordid sense of its 
current usage. The textile industry does not stand for isolationism. We want 
to see a healthy foreign trade and we want to enjoy the friendship of other 
nations. We sincerely believe, however, that this trade and this friendship can 
be had on a fair basis. 

If a foreign manufacturer can make something better and sell it in the United 
States on the basis of quality, he is entitled to do so. If a foreign manufacturer 
is more efficient and can sell his product cheaper in the United States because of 
this efficiency, he is entitled to do so. 

If, however, a highly competitive American industry loses its own market 
to a foreign competitor solely because the foreign competitor has the advantage 
of cheap raw material and cheap labor, we do not believe that there is any 
degree of fairness to the domestic industry when it is hamstrung by regulatory 
decree. 

We believe a comprehensive reappraisal of our foreign trade policies is long 
overdue. Since 1934, the statutes relating to United States participation in 
trade agreements literally have amended the original Cordell Hull concept 
of reciprocal trade out of existence. That concept had as its prime purpose 
the stimulation of United States export trade on the basis of bilateral pacts 
with other nations. In fact, it is our observation that after a quarter century 
of the trade-agreements program, export markets for United States textiles 
and other goods are constantly being restricted by overseas Government action. 
This alone is a matter of great concern. 

In a free-enterprise economy, the textile industry exists today as a virtual 
pawn of Government manipulation. Our wage rates are established by legisla- 
tive and executive determinations. Our primary foreign competitor pays his 
employees only one-tenth of our scale. Others pay even less. He produces his 
goods under terms and conditions which are barred by statute in the United 
States. His utilization of modern machinery, some of it provided by our Gov- 
ernment with our tax money, is equally as efficient as ours. His modern man- 
agement techniques are equal to ours because we have supplied the technical 
know-how. These factors being equal, now comes the most telling blow of all. 
Our Government buys raw cotton at a Government-fixed and subsidized price 
from the American farmer and sells it in turn to foreign mills at a price 20 
percent below that paid by the American mill. Our Government says we should 
compete. How? 

In an effort to be practical and realistic, we make the following several pro- 
posals with reference to H. R. 12591: 

1. A 2-year limit of its authority ; 

2. Tariff reduction by 5 percent per year, nonaccumulative and not ap- 
plicable to any article on which a reduction has been made since January 
1, 1955 ; 

8. A change in the terms of the present escape-clause procedures whereby 
a finding of injury on the part of the Tariff Commission would be deemed 
final ; and 

4. The establishment of practical and workable criteria for the determi- 
nation of peril points. 

In the case of the third proposal we feel that there have been entirely too 
many instances where the President has superimposed his judgment on that 
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of a congressional agency vested with statistical facts and authority to find 
injury. We submit that any extension of this act should declare the intent 
of the Congress that any finding of injury or threat of serious injury on the 
part of the Tariff Commission, except as noted, shall be deemed final. We 
recognize that in the interest of national security there may be extenuating 
circumstances in some instances which may very well entail the recognition 
of other factors. In such cases then let the President state those other considera- 
tions and so advise the Congress. 

If a determination of injury is to be made by a factfinding body then let that 
body have the facts before they make such determination. There seems little 
justification for an agency spending 9 months in finding injury to domestic in- 
dustry and then have the President say, “But you didn’t have all the facts and 
therefore I find your determination in error.” 

We consider an escape-clause amendment to be 1 of the 2 real major changes 
that should be made in the act by this committee. The other is the estab- 
lishment of peril-point criteria and this is the area to which we shall address 
the balance of our testimony. 

Experience has proved that one of the most serious deficiencies of trade-agree- 
ments legislation is the inadequacy of its peril-point provisions. These pro- 
visions specify no criteria whatever for use in the determination of peril points. 
The statuory language directs only an “investigation,” without indicating either 
its nature or scope. There are no requirements relating to the factual basis 
of such an investigation, or to the pattern of analysis which it should follow. 
Under the law, there is no way of knowing how a particular peril point is 
arrived at, or what considerations of fact or policy it may embrace. 

Yet these undefined and mystical peril points are burdened with a purpose 
which is essential to the successful operation of any trade agreement. Re- 
gardless of how they may be constructed, their legal purpose is to mark the 
“limit” to which modifications of duties may be extended “without causing or 
threatening serious injury to the domestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive articles * * *.” 

The present act attributes to peril points the further purpose of indicating 
when “increases in duties or additional import restrictions are required to avoid 
serious injury to the domestic industry * * *” and what the increases should be. 

In either case, the peril points can serve their purpose in the initial stages 
of a trade negotiation. That is the time when the forces of good or of evil 
are unleashed. A mistake made then may lead to costly and possibly irrepar- 
able injury. Yet, we have as our standards of reference and our guideposts, a 
set of peril points manufactured without even a semblance of statutory pre- 
scription. 

A condition of sharp contrast exists with respect to the language governing 
the disposition of escape-clause cases. There, a great care and reasonable exact- 
ness have been exercised to define the scope of the Tariff Commission’s investi- 
gation and to supply, very specifically, the criteria on which the Commission’s 
findings shall be based. The Commission is required, without excluding other 
factors, to take into consideration: production, employment, prices, profits, 
wages, sales, increased imports (actual or relative), inventory, or a decline 
in the proportion of the domestic market supplied by domestic producers. Not 
one of these considerations has a counterpart in the peril-point provisions 
of the act. 

We regard the eseape-clause provisions of the act as essential, because they 
make possible the correction of injury brought about by economic change or 
unpredictable developments. At the same time, we consider it to be extremely 
unfortunate and highly damaging to our economy, as well as to our trade re- 
lationships, that escape-clause actions should have to be relied upon to correct 
injuries due to avoidable errors of judgment and procedure at the peril-point 
level. 

Higher standards of accuracy in peril-point administration would not only 
avert much needless injury to domestic industry, but would also serve to establish 
a firm set of practical considerations. These guideposts, such as comparative 
costs, prices, production, employment, the ratios of supply and demand, the 
factors of growth, have to do with the realities of trade. Yet the Trade Agree- 
ments Act relegates them to escape-clause action which is our secondary line of 
defense. 

They should be brought up to the frontline where they can be used affirmatively 
as elements of a positive and overall policy which has for its objective a sound 
and mutually beneficial trade, instead of the pursuit of political doctrine. 
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Since peril-point determinations precede negotiations and do not involve any 
contractual obligation with a foreign country, they are exclusively a matter of 
domestic responsibility, a fact which does not, of course, preclude the use of 
foreign sources of information. At this level, the finding of economic truth can 
lead to no trouble. 

The way of the escape-clause route, on the other hand, as the only effective way 
of safeguarding American industry from injurious foreign competition, is an 
arduous, poorly charted and somewhat dangerous road to travel. It is clearly 
for emergency use only. 

One of the foremost issues in trade agreements legislation is the question 
of Presidential authority in the disposition of Tariff Commission findings and 
recommendations. It is an issue which is not likely to be resolved, one way 
or the other, by direct action, and we do not refer to it at this point with that 
idea in mind. However, it is very pertinent to the major substance of our testi- 
mony to point out that Presidential intervention in trade cases is almost always 
a consequence of errors made in trade agreement negotiations. Had the original 
concessions been made on the basis of considerations more fitted to their purpose, 
there would have been no ensuing string of calamities to find their way to the 
President’s lap. A concession which is sound in the beginning is not likely at 
a later date to become a vehicle of serious injury, except under conditions of 
radical economic change. If it is unsound, it becomes a festering sore and, as 
it seeks remedial treatment, it draws into itself many corrolary evils, as we 
have explained. By the time it reaches the White House area for final adjudi- 
cation, it is entangled in a web of international interests and commitments and 
counteradjustments extending throughout our trade structure. Thus the Presi- 
dent in his final decision, rightly or wrongly, is pressured into taking account of 
considerations which are not within the intent or provisions of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

A major objective, therefore, in the revision of the act should be an enlightened 
revision of its peril-point provisions by the incorporation of definite and compre- 
hensive criteria and of realistic and effective procedures. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, on last Friday, language for several suggested amend- 
ments was submitted to this committee by Mr. Hooker, who appeared for the 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers Association. We wholeheartedly 
endorse and urge the inclusion of that language in the bill to be reported to 
the Senate. 

We respectfully suggest that while these amendments should by no means 
be considered a satisfactory substitute for a complete reappraisal of our trade 
agreement policies and machinery, they, at least, will help to make the interim 
period livable for American industry. 

Thank you. 


Senator Pastore. Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. I have nothing to say except that I agree whole- 
heartedly with every statement Mr. Erwin has made. 

IT think he knows my feeling. 

Senator Pastore. Senator Cotton. 

Senator Corron. At the bottom of page 2 of your statement you 
say, referring to foreign producers, they have been enabled not only 
to make great inroads on the highly priced American market, but 
have been able to seize export markets that our industry has tradi- 
tionally served in the past. 

Would you care to specify where those export markets are that they 
have seized ? 

Mr. Erwin. They have invaded the South American market, where 
we had quite a bit of export market to South America. 

The foreign producers have invaded that market. 

I know that to be a fact, because Dan River Mills has a large export 
business, and we have suffered at the hands of some of our foreign 
competitors. That has been true in the Philippines, it has been true 
in parts of South Africa, and I know for a fact that England has lost 
quite a bit of her export business, too, for the same reason. 
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Senator Corron. Thank you. 

Senator Pastore. Senator Thurmond. 

Senator THurMonpD. Mr. Erwin, at the bottom of page 3 and the top 
of page 4 of your statement, I notice you made this statement: 

If you were a textile manufacturer in the United States, how would you com- 
pete pricewise with a manufacturer, say, in Japan, who— 
and you listed four things. 

I believe three of those things were brought about by our own Gov- 
ernment’s action; isn’t that correct? First, he purchases cotton at a 
price 20 percent below what you pay. 

In other words, our Government is responsible for the sale of this 
cotton at that price which enables your competitor, your foreign com- 

titor, to purchase that cotton at 20 percent below what you paid 

or it. 

Mr. Erwin. Senator Thurmond, there are three items there, you 
are correct, that are caused by legislation by our Government. Item 
No. 2, of course, we have no control over. ‘ 

Senator THurmonp. The first, third, and fourth. 

Mr. Erwin. That is correct. 

Senator TuHurmMonp. You must compete with modern machinery 
which the Government has helped to provide by utilizing your tax 
money, and in that instance the textile industry is not only taxed its 
share to send this money overseas, but they are using that money to 
build up industries which in turn are in strong competition with vital 
industries like the textile industry here. 

Then, No. 4, they employ modern management techniques and know- 
how that you have helped to supply. It is true that our Government 
has helped to supply those techniques to foreign countries; isn’t it? 

Mr. Erwin. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Tuurmonp. And the Government financed the teaching of 
techniques to build up foreign industries which they knew or should 
have known would be in competition with our own industries. 

Mr. Erwry. Senator, I think it might be well—and Mr. Chairman, 
I will direct this to you—for this committee to look into some of the 
activities of ICA, along the lines as Senator Thurmond mentioned, in 
the way of stimulating production overseas in competition with our 
own mills. I think it would be very interesting what you might 
uncover, and I think it would be highly pertinent to the study that 
you are making. It would be very interesting information. 

Senator THurmonp. Isn’t it true, too, that of this foreign-aid money 
which you and I and all Americans are supplying to furnish to these 
foreign nations is being used to purchase textile goods, and that out 
of $90 million worth of textile goods purchased last year with our own 
money only $7 million was spent for American-made goods; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Erwin. That is a correct statement. 

Senator THurmonp. In other words, we are taking our own money 
and encouraging the production of textiles overseas by purchasing 
their products instead of buying here at home, and furnishing those 
textiles to nations that may be needy, or that we desire to help. We 
are putting a squeeze, you might say, on our textile industry from two 
directions; isn’t that true? 
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Mr. Erwin. That is right; we are. 

The offshore purchases of textiles are predominant. There is a 
small amount purchased from American mills. Sometimes we don’t 
know about the specifications in the purchase orders until after the 
business is placed. We don’t have a chance to get the business. We 
have complained about that, Senator Pastore, as you know. 





Senator Pastors. Well, of course it recognizes the one thing we | 


are all complaining about, the fact that they can produce some of 
these items more cheaply than we can, and they can go out in some 
foreign markets and get more of it, for the money we give them, 
than if they were to buy it from the United States and it is exactly 
the thing we are complaining about here, that with their cheaper labor 


and their reduction in the cost of the raw material they are in a better | 


position to manufacture it more cheaply. 
Where that all leads us, of course, is the big dilemma. 


Let me ask you, sir, you say you appeared before the House Ways | 
dn. a YS 
and Means Committee, Did you make any specific recommendations | 


to them ? 

Mr. Erwrn. Yes, I did. 

I made a specific recommendation in that I endorsed the Dorn bill, 
that was with reference to the extension of the Trade Agreements Act, 

Senator Pastore. You mean you were against the extension of the 
act, itself? 

Mr. Erwrn. I recommended support of the Dorn bill. 

Senator Pastore. What did that do, sir? 

Mr. Erwin. Well, the Dorn bill, a reciprocal trade bill, gave us a 
chance to get some relief, it spelled out the criteria, and if we had 
been able to get many of the points of the Dorn bill in, it would have 
offered some protection for the textile industry. 

Senator Pastore. And the committee reported it out, without that 
recommendation ? 

Mr. Erwin. Later the Simpson bill 

Senator Pastore. Embraced that? 

Mr. Erwin. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. And that was defeated in the House? 

Mr. Erwin. That is correct. 

Senator Pasrore. Can you think of any administrative relief, that 
is relief that could be granted to the textile industry from the admin- 
istration of the existing law ? 

Mr. Erwin. I don’t quite understand the question. 

Senator Pastore. Do you feel that there are certain liberal inter- 
pretations of the law that could be made to grant you part of the 
relief that you hope for without any specific act on the part of the 
Congress ? 

Mr. Erwrin. Well, Senator, if what you are saying is that the ad- 
ministration of the bill is where we have suffered—that is true. 

Senator Pastore. In other words, do you feel that even under exist- 
ing law, had the policy of the administration of the act—I am not 
now getting into politics, I am not inferring that in the least—but 
from the standpoint of administering the act, itself, do you think that 
there were avenues which could have granted you certain relief that 
might have helped the textile industry had the administration, or 
those in charge with the responsibility of administering the act so 
done? 
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Mr. Erwin. Senator, I firmly believe that. As an illustration, you 
will remember the Tariff Commission reported favorably that relief 
should be given to velveteens, and of course, the administration did not 
go through with that. I do think that the administration, so far as 
the textile industry is concerned, has been injurious. We didn’t have 
any chance in 1955 when reductions were made; we didn’t have a 
chance to voice opposition to them until the agreements were made in 
Geneva. And since 1955, when the tariff reductions in textiles were 
made, we have suffered perhaps the longest recession in textiles we 
have had in many a day. 

I don’t say that all of our troubles are caused by the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. In fact, we have troubles, as Mr. Jones has said, of our 
own. 

But I do say that the Trade Agreements Act as it has been admin- 
istered, has compounded our difficulties, and has heiped to trigger the 
decline that we have had during the past 2 years in textiles. 

Senator Pastore. I noticed over the ticker—I didn’t get much of a 
chance to read it more thoroughly—that certain concessions were made 
I think with reference to Australia and New Zealand, where we have 
already agreed to allow them certain concessions with reference to that 
tariff. I would hope you would look into that, Dr. Miernyk, and see 
what that is all about. 

Mr. Erwin. Senator Pastore, we put a plea in under section 22, and 
Dr. Brandis is familiar with that fact and he might elaborate on 
section 22, because he is entirely familiar with it. 

Mr. Branpvis. Mr. Chairman, this is in further response to your 
question about the administration of existing legislation in the trade 
field with respect to the textile problem. 

There has been on the books since 1936 or 1937, section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, and it provides in brief that when there 
is being imported into this country an agricultural commodity which is 
being subjected to some Government program, such as a price-support 
program, then it is possible to place a restriction upon the importation 
of that commodity, because of the result otherwise that we would be 
supporting the price level of the entire world production. 

It further provides, in section 22, that the products of such a com- 
modity may also be restricted in importation. When the cotton textile 
import problem became acute in 1955, we filed in proper form with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who is the person to institute such action 
under section 2, a petition detailing the increase in imports of cotton 
textiles because it is only to the products of an agriculture item that 
this section applies, detailing the increase in cotton textile imports, 

ointing out that since 1939 there had been a tight import quota on the 
importation of raw cotton, the quota to which Mr. Cheatham referred 
in his testimony in another connection. 

We pointed out all the circumstances of that, detailed all the back- 
ground of the cotton import quota, and so on, and pointed out that 
under the same section, the wheat quota had been imposed, and the 
ae of wheat—wheat flour had been brought under that quota— 

ut there had never been brought under that quota cotton manufac- 
tured items. 

We appealed for relief under that section, but got no relief under 
that section. There was no action except a letter, saying the matter 
was under study. 
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That was some years ago, and, of course, no substantive action was 
ever taken. 

Senator Pastore. Do I understand correctly that under section 22, 
the same section under which you restrict the importation of foreign 
raw cotton, as to a quota, that you could restrict cotton-processed goods 
under that same section ¢ 

Mr. Branpts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. Has anyone ever questioned your interpretation 
of that language? 

Mr. Branpts. Yes. 

Senator Pasrore. They have questioned it ? 

Mr. Branots. Oh, yes; very definitely. We have had what we con- 
sider competent counsel advise us as to the meaning of that language, 
and persuasive to us is the fact that there are restricted under section 
22 the importations of wheat flour, which is a product of wheat. It 
is a rather interesting parallel. 

I may say that I am referring now only from memory to the lan- 
guage in the letter from the Department of Agriculture, but my mem- 
ory of it is now that the reply did not go to the point that action 
was being withheld because of the question of applicability, but only 
to the question as to whether or not imports were, in fact, damaging in 
quantity. 

Senator Pastore. Even if the interpretation of the law were in 
dispute, the fact still remains that section 22 could be amended, 
couldn’t it, to include processed cotton goods ? 

Mr. Branopts. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. There is no question about it, that would reach 
this whole textile situation with reference to the importation of raw 
cotton and other agricultural products. 

Mr. Branpts. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Pastore. I call that specifically to the attention of the chief 
of the staff. 

Senator Corton. Is that letter the decision of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, himself, or some board or some assistant ? 

Mr. Branpts. The procedure, Senator, is to file with the Secretary 
of Agriculture. He has to initiate action under section 22 by making 
a recommendation to the President, who then activates the Tariff 
Commission, and so on. 

We filed a petition with the Secretary of Agriculture, and his letter 
of response, to which I referred, was signed by the Under Secretary. 

Senator Corron. So far as you know, the rest of the process never 
took place, that is the Secretary of Agriculture did not inaugurate 
or initiate any action on the part of the President? 

Mr. Branots. So far as I know, nothing further happened. 

Senator Corron. It is like making a complaint to a prosecuting at- 
torney who says he will consider whether he will prosecute or not, 
and he doesn’t prosecute. Is that a correct analogy. 

Mr. Branopts. I have had little experience with prosecuting attor- } 
neys, but I believe that is a correct analogy. 

Senator Corron. No action was taken, there was no adjudication on | 
this, other than by the Secretary of Agriculture. ' 

Mr. Branovis. To my knowledge, sir. Of course, what the Sec- | 
retary of Agriculture did or did not do with that letter, I do not | 
know. ' 
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Senator Corron. And the letter that you received indicated that 
what was being taken under consideration was not the applicability 
of section 22, but whether the imports were harmful. 

Mr. Branots. Sir, that is my memory of the sense of the letter. 
I do not have it before me. 

Senator Corron. Do you know of any other appeal that has ever 
been made by anyone in the industry in connection with section 22 
regarding finished products ? 

Mr. Branvis. That particular appeal to which I referred was en- 
dorsed by a number of other associations in the industry. 

Senator Corron. But do you know of its having ‘been attempted 
separately at any time before or since the instance you are telling us 
about ? 

Mr. Branpts. Not to my knowledge, Senator. 

Senator Payne. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask if that sec- 
tion—I can’t quite remember the whole text of it, but that isn’t the 
section that refers to the review by the Office of ODM, is it? 

Mr. Branpis. No, sir. That is the national security provision, I be- 
lieve you have reference to. 

Senator Payne. There is a provision there, of course, whether or 
not imports—that is injury is being done to a domestic industry neces- 
sary to provide for the adequate mobilization needs of the Nation, 
and in such case recommendations can be made under that. I happen 
to know on that one, because I have instituted two requests in that 
connection, both on cotton and wool, as well. 

Mr. Chairman, on the ICA of which mention was just made, dur- 
ing the course of the speech that E made earlier this year I did ‘place 
in the record figures that were finally secured from ICA. 

After considerable difficulty, taking it through from 1948 up to 
December 31, 1957, showing the proc ‘urements made in textiles and 
textile machinery , which broke it down as to that which they pur- 
chased in the United States and that which they purchased off- 
shore. 

That is in that table, there. 

Also, in the Mutual Security Act, that just passed under the Au- 
thorization Act, an amendment was offered to that which was ac- 
cepted in the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, as you 
probably know, on the procurement; Senator Thurmond was very 
much interested also, and worked on it, and that simply provided that 
in the purchase of items that at least 50 percent of each commodity 
would be purchased domestically, and if the President determined or 
found that a given industry was suffering from heavy unemployment, 
in so many w ords, that then he might purchase up to 100 percent. 

Well, that was knocked out, of course. 

It was passed by the Senate, but was knocked out in the conference 
with the House, so yesterday I did send to the director of ICA, and 
it would be interesting to see what reply is going to be sent to me, in 
which I asked for infor mation, month by month, of purchases, off- 
shore purchases, of ICA broken down as to what it purchased, how 
much in this country, and how much is purchased in foreign 
countries. 

Senator THurmMonp. Was that on textiles only ? 

Senator Payne. No; I want it across the board. 
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Senator Pastore. Well, it would be very interesting, Mr. Payne, 
if you would put your own letter in the record, and the response that 
you get, because I think it will be quite interesting to have it, and, 
furthermore, if you could provide for the record that letter that you 
mentioned 

Mr. Branois. I would be happy to, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. So we can look at the content of it and maybe 
ourselves see why there has been hesitancy to give you an answer. 

You have never had anyone, officially, categorically tell you that 
processed textile goods were not included within the spirit of section 
22% 

Mr. Branois. I have had that said to me, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Was it said to you officially, have you it in writ- 





Tas anyone in an official capacity made an interpretation of the 
law ? 

Mr. Branpis. In this particular instance to which I refer I don’t 
think it was so interpreted. 

I will be glad to supply the complete text of the letter. 

Senator Pastore. Well, I would say this, that it would raise a very 
serious doubt in my mind before your two-price system on cotton, but 
now if you are going to have a two-price system on cotton, which 
leads to the export of cotton at a reduced price to meet the world price 
situation in order to alleviate, let’s say, the plight of the cotton- 
grower, and then that actually reacts that in the foreign market that 
same cotton, the very same cotton is used and made into processed 
goods that comes back to us, it strikes me that it is still in the at chain 
of reaction that would give them authority under section 22. If it 
needs clarification it ought to be cleared up. 

Senator Payne. I think in 1954, or 1955, or 1956, I can’t remember 
the year, Senator Young of North Dakota introduced an amendment 
which would have clarified that situation. I think it lost in the 
Senate, by 1 or 2 votes. 

Senator Pastore. Well, it may not be bad to try it again after we 
get a full report on this textile hearing. Those are the things that 
I keep mentioning, the practical things that can be worked out. 

Senator Corron. As a practical matter, Doctor, suppose that that 
interpretation was confirmed. It would mean that a foreign pro- 
ducer or a foreign manufacturer that purchased American cotton at 
a lower price couldn’t ship garments back into this country made from 
that particular cotton. It wouldn’t mean he couldn’t ship garments 
if made from cotton he purchased in Egypt, or somewhere else, and 
how would you ever be able to differ entiate’ 

Mr. Branoptis. No, Senator. 

As I understand the provision, it does not make any distinction 
between the growth of the geographic area in which the agricultural 
product itself was produced out of which the manufactured product 
was made. 

In other words, I do not believe that it makes any difference under 
the wheat flour quota whether the wheat was grown in the United 
States or in Canada. 

The wheat flour can’t come back into this market, under section 
22 beyond the limits of the quota, which is a very small quota. 
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Senator Corron. And that quota is on raw materia] that we are 
furnishing at reduced cost ? 

Mr. Branpis. No, sir; the basic application of it, as I understand 
it, is a raw material which is being price supported within the United 
States, an agricultural raw material, as, for example, raw cotton, then 
under section 22 the Government may impose rigid import limitations, 
and quota upon the importation either of that raw material or the 
products therefrom. 

Senator Payne. I think that is applied—I think I am correct in 
saying that it is applied on bread produced in Canada and brought 
across in which there is a specific limitation placed upon the amount 
that can be brought in. 

I have forgotten the exact amount, now. 

Mr. Branpis. There is a section 22 quota on wheat and on wheat 
flour, I am sure of that; yes. 

Senator Payne. And then it is processed and brought across the 
line, but there is a quota on it as to the amount that can be brought 
in in any 1 day. 

Senator Pastore. Well, essentially what we are up against is this: 
The word “quota” has been rather odious when applied to the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act, but it has never had that odious connotation applied 
to the Agricultural Act. 

Now, if it is going to make it more palatable, maybe that is where 
we ought to concentrate our fire. That is all I am saying, because 
if you recognize the fact that by selling in the export market things 
that are sustained by price support, and you are selling it at a lower 
price than your domestic purchasers have to buy it, your manufac- 
turers in America, that has a reaction over the entire raw material 
market outside of the country which has its effect on all exports to 
this country in the same line of goods, and I do not think you have 
to limit it to that very cottom that is sold because it disturbs the entire 
cotton market for the domestic purchaser. 

I think there is a relation there, but how far you can go is prob- 
lematical. I think it does deserve some thought and study, and I as- 
sure you, gentlemen, this committee will look into it. 

Mr. Branpis. Mr. Chairman, I have just been reminded that the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Earl Butts, was once asked 
before the House Agriculture Committee the specific question whether 
or not cotton textiles were included in the meaning of section 22, and 
he replied in the affirmative that they were included under his inter- 
pretation of section 22. They have not been included in fact, of course. 
There is no application of the quota. 

Senator Pastore. It bears looking into and the subcommittee will 
undertake to do that. 

Now, your next witness, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is Mr. C. W. Kable, 
Jr., secretary and assistant treasurer of Deering Milliken & Co., Inc, 
of New York, who will deal with tax policy. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say I do not have 
the pleasure of knowing Mr. Kable, but he represents Deering Milli- 
ken, which has a number of textile mills in South Carolina. They are 
very fine plants and I hope to have the pleasure, when the committee 
goes down there, of pointing out some of these fine plants to the 
committee. 
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Senator Payne. We always think a lot of them in the State of Maine 
too. 

Senator Pasrore. Well, if you want to build a plant in Rhode Island, 
I will not take any offense. 

Senator Purrety. If you want to get good working conditions go 
over the line into Connecticut. 

Mr. Kaste. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. KABLE, JR., REPRESENTING THE 


AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., TAX 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Karsie. My name is Charles W. Kable, Jr. I am secretary and 
assistant treasurer of Deering Milliken & Co., Inc., New York City, 
one of the largest textile merchandising organizations in America, and 
appear here today as a member of the tax committee of ACMI on the 
subject of the need for a better depreciation and tax policy for the 
textile industry. 

I have here a paragraph which relates to the economic situation 
of the American textile industry which has been better covered by 
others. 

These developments have progressively impaired the working capi- 
tal of the American textile industry. This trend has been accelerated 
by governmental failure to decrease taxes during the postwar period 
when governmental expenses might have been curtailed, and further 

accelerated by the fact that under the 1954 Internal Revenue Code, 
American corporate taxpayers are compelled to pay up to 50 percent 
of their income taxes in advance, on an estimated basis. Ten years 
ago, no responsible textile organization had any funded debt. Today, 
many, even among the largest companies, are substantially so en- 
cumbered. 

Before the 1954 law was passed, the directors and the entire mem- 
bership of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute advanced a 
proposal to Congress which would permit taxpayers to elect to de- 
preciate productive equipment on the basis of its useful life as de- 
termined by them. 

Although this proposal contemplated that taxpayers’ determina- 
tions should be conclusive, it was stipulated that the useful life of 
real property should not be less than 10 years and personal prop- 
erty 5 percent, except in the case of automobiles, trucks, and other 
short-lived personality, which should be limited to a useful life of not 
less than 2 years. 

This was after the personal appearance of my boss, and they asked 
some very important questions. They went back and got 150 percent, 
up to double decline and they got “SYD” into the picture. Really 
we thought as a result of the fact that we worked very hard on the 
fact that depreciation allowances were insufficient, that these con- 
cessions were granted by the Treasury Department and worked up 
by them. 

Since the enactment of the 1954 law, a new proposal called cur- 
rent value depreciation has been submitted to our group for consid- 
eration. This method of accelerating deprec iation deductions ap- 
pears to have considerable merit. In a sense, current value deprecia- 
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tion is the principal of last-in-first-out inventory applied to the prop- 
erty account. 

To illustrate, if property purchased for $100,000 10 years ago is 
sold or otherwise dunpued of today, and it would cost $150,000 to 
replace the same type of equipment today, under the current value 
depreciation method, it would be permissible to write off $50,000 at 
the time such asset is sold, junked, or otherwise disposed of. 

However, on the acquisition of new capital assets, a purchase of 
$150,000 during the year of such disposal could only be recorded 
on the books of account of the company for tax purpose as having a 
tax basis of $100,000. This is the so-called Li-Fo. If the taxpayer 
did not purchase $150,000 worth of machinery in the year of disposal, 
some sort of carryover would be permitted into a succeeding year to 
permit an American manufacturer to make disposals at or near the 
end of his fiscal year without the possibility of sustaining an im- 
mediate loss of tax deduction. 

It is emphasized under this proposal that no attempt should be 
made to relate reinvestment in productive assets to the original cost 
of the property dismantled, either as a similar piece of machinery 
or as an equivalent of productive capacity. This method provides 
only for the deduction of the balance of the current dollar cost of the 
property sold or dismantled. The cost, which is being recovered, 
is the cost in dollar purchasing power, regardless of how such recov- 
ered cost is spent by the taxpayer, provided only that it is spent, 
and spent for depreciable property. The adoption of this proposal 
would go a long step forward to answer the criticisms of economists 
and students of depreciation who have noted that the continuing and 
progressive inflation in our economy has made it impossible for Ameri- 

‘an manufacturers to fund their depreciation reserves for the ~—— 
of purchasing new depreciable equipment. This criticism has been 

valid despite the fact of technological improvement. As a matter of 
fact, in the illustration cited above, if the manufacturer’s cost was 
$100,000 and replacement value $150,000, if he wanted to keep up 
with the time and technological improvements in the industry, and if 
he wished to keep in step with developments in history, it probably 
would have cost him $200,000 for his new machinery. 

Using the current value depreciation method, it is not suggested 
that it is possible to exactly determine the inflation factor applicable 
to any particular machine eliminated from a taxpayer’s property ac- 
count. Nevertheless, indexes have been developed relating to build- 
ings and machinery and equipment in standard types of manufacturing 
establishments such as woolen mills, cotton mills, and rayon mills, 
and I am sure in other types of industries as well, because we are able 
to get these statistics without difficulty from factory mutuals and 
other insurance companies that keep regular charts on this on a semi- 
annual basis. Factory mutuals charts that we used and submitted 
to the Treasury Department a little over 2 years ago have a feature 
wherein they squeeze out and eliminate from consideration increases in 
market prices due to improved design. 

ACMI have also adopted and advocate that textile taxpayers be 
permitted to use the current value depreciation method as a matter 
of right under the Internal Revenue Code. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended that legislation be enacted to permit them to elect to depreciate. 
productive equipment under the current value depreciation method. 
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We are not married to current value depreciation or the 5-year 
method. I say the 5-year method because in 1950, when technological 
improvement in machinery became really impressive in our business, 
in the textile manufacturing, the machinery people started to offer 
new designs in machinery, our engineers in the mille sold by Deering- 
Milliken Co. had one basic minimum requirement. They had to get 
the money they invested in the equipment back over a 5-year period. 

Now, you can understand what the cash flow situation would be if 
you had a 5-year allowance for your machinery acquired. It would 
not be such an impossible task for textile manufacturers, even with 
impaired working capital, to go into the machinery market and say, 
“T am aan a type of equipment on which I can save a great deal 
of money. can make a great deal more money than on my old 
equipment, and therefore if you give me 5 years’ credit, I will buy 
this equipment.” 

Senator Pasrore. Could I interrupt for a question at this point? 

Why would this be any different in the textile industry than in 
any other? 

Mr. Kaste. Not a bit. As a matter of fact, the textile industry is 
so interlocked with all other industries, the textile industry is able to 
depreciate faster. 

Senator Pastore. The point I am trying to make is this: You are 
not actually directing a tax problem to the textile industry as such. 
This is a tax problem to industry. 

Mr. Kastez. It is a tax problem for all industry, yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. It is a tax question that would be a relief to, let’s 
say, any industry, say the machine tool business, or almost any kind 
of a business. 

As a matter of fact, we have had certain metal producers back home 
who have talked to me on this very point. I think they are all inter- 
ested in this, but the thing I wanted to establish for the record is that 
the presentation you are making today is not particularly with refer- 
ence to the textile industry as such. 

Mr. Kastz. No, Mr. Chairman, this is not a gimmick that applies 
only to our industry. This is something that I believe will be a good 
thing for the Nation if it were adopted. 

Senator Pastore. You may proceed. I wanted to clear that point 


Pur. Kase. The state of obsolescence of American machinery is 
much greater than is commonly supposed by those who have not 
carefully studied the situation. 

Mrs. Andrews will have more to say about that on behalf of the 
Textile Machinery Manufacturers. 

It is necessary to provide incentive to stimulate industry to step 
up purchases of new buildings and equipment, which in turn will 
create demands that will keep industry supplied with orders. If such 
incentives are provided, the result will be increased national produc- 
tivity, which in turn will bring about a further improvement in the 
Nation’s standard of living. This increased business activity would 
lessen the impact of cutbacks in military demand, and obviously tend 
to check recession. 

Small businesses would be the first beneficiaries of these stimuli; 
however, business organizations of all sizes would be benefited by the 
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increased cash flow, which would help them to solve one of the most 
serious economic problems currently facing American business—the 
maintenance of adequate working capital. 

It is no longer subject to dispute that the long-term goal of our 
Nation must be to maintain our technical and productive capacity in 
better shape than any potential enemy. The creation of such de- 
preciation incentives for American business as are suggested herein 
will encourage American industry to keep its plants as modern and 
efficient as improvements in the Nation’s ee, permit. 

Right here in the United States during World War II, the necessity 
certificate which allowed a 20-percent depreciation rate was fantas- 
tically successful in getting American business to make investments in 
additional productive manufacturing capacity. During the Korean 
war, the same depreciation incentive worked additional miracles in in- 
ducing selected companies to expand productive capacity where it was 
readell by the Federal Government for the national defense. 

Before World War II, after Hitler assumed power, German in- 
dustry was given dynamic incentives in the form of rapid deprecia- 
tion. The effect upon the German economy was electrifying. Not 
only was the nation better able to wage war in 1939 after the terrible 
depression and inflation of the thirties, but after all the bombing to 
which it was subsequently exposed, American observers noted that 
Germany had far more new machines in proportion to population than 
we had in the United States after the close of World War IT. 

The policies of that administration have been taken into Western 
Germany, and Western Germany is now allowing over the first 2 
years, 30 percent in each of the first 2 years, and the balance in 10 
years, 40 percent at 4 percent a year. 

This is one of the things that makes Germany a modern miracle in 
its ability to come back economically. 

Since World War II, accelerated depreciation policies have been 
tremendously successful in Sweden, Western Germany, Canada, and I 
might say Canada has been so successful with their depreciation 
policies that hot tips are being put out by people who write tax litera- 
ture, like J. K. Lasser, and he says the reason for this is their cash 
flow is so terrifically improved by the fact that they allow accelerated 
depreciation. 

Whether it be in Europe, Asia, North America, or South America, 
in comparison with the depreciation policies adopted in other coun- 
tries, the United States must be regarded as a backward nation. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Institute on July 9, 1957, filed 
with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue a recommendation for the 
revision of Bulletin F, Table of Useful Lives of Depreciable Property. 

Bulletin F, you will recall, is a document issued by the Internal 
Revenue Service to their field agencies which outlines in a brief way 
the suggested rates of depreciation and useful lives of depreciable 
property. The rates suggested in Bulletin F have not been amended 
or modified for over 20 years. 

_ We only filed a recommendation with respect to textile machinery 
items. We got a very favorable reception from the committee at that 
time. They knew the economic situation in the industry, were sympa- 
thetic to our position, and we had reason to believe that there was some 
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measure of relief granted in the new bulletin which they completed 
and submitted to the higher ups in the Treasury. 

That bulletin has never been issued, and it is the opinion of the entire 
tax committee, and the entire management group in ACMI, that if 
even that small relief were granted, the issuance of the new Bulletin F 
as it was recommended by the members of that committee, it would be 
some degree of relief; it would furnish some degree of relief. 

It is an area that might be investigated. 

With the permission of the chairman, I ask that this be made a 
part of the record for the consideration of the committee in its study. 
Of the items set forth in the document, the following in my opinion 
appears to be especially worthy of the committee’s consideration : 

The recommendations we ask are 17 points of tax policy. Of these 
points, I think that six merit mention at the present time. ' 

First, it is not peculiar to the textile industry, but graduated capital 
gain rates would probably help. By graduated capital gain rates, I 
mean establishing some sequence of time holding periods whereby 
ultimately there would be no capital gains tax applied at all. 

Second, last-in-first-out inventory method based on cost or market 
value, whichever is lower. When last-in-first-out became a part of 
the law, which I think was about 1940, the Treasury Department— 
well, judges, made subject to the Commissioner’s regulations which 
stipalates cost only. 

Now, anybody in the accounting business knows that the cost or 
market, whichever is lowest, is the conservative way to handle books, 
and we have been on this fence ever since. 

We have to take a chance on recession if we want to go on last-in- 
first-out. Last-in-first-out is the sound and proper method of inven- 
tories, and should be used generally in the textile business. . 

Third, increase in corporate exemptions for contributions. That 
refers to the fact that most of the members of ACMI, most of the 
textile manufacturers are located in relatively small towns in the 
country where the community is largely dependent upon them for 
facilities such as hospitals, school improvements, and that sort of thing. 
It is difficult to tell in advance whether in the year in which a demand 
will be made by the community you will also have a good business year 
and be able to get a deduction within the 5-percent limitation pre- 
scribed by the Internal Revenue Code as it stands today. 

That is an aspect of the small business type of thing done in ACMI 
which would be very much helped by an increase to, say, 10 percent. 

The fourth point relates to the allowance of 100 percent credit to 


recipient corporations regarding intercorporate dividends. It re- . 


lates only to the elimination of double taxation. 

The fifth point is a problem which also is pretty, common in our 
industry. It relates to the integration of sections 303 and 531 of the 
code. 303 says that under certain conditions where a closely held 
corporation, such as the family corporations we have in the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, you have the death of the principal 
stockholder. We have proposals before the Congress now that such 
corporations be permitted 10 years to pay their estate taxes. The 
question is in these corporations where they are hounded for working 
capital whether they are going to have enough money to buy the man’s 
stock when he dies. 
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If they adopted a 7-year lien period attitude and put the money 
away under section 531 will they be attacked by the Treasury Depart- 
ment who will say, “You are accumulating funds unnecessarily?” 
That is the problem there. 

Six proposed changes in the renegotiation law. The change that I 
refer to here relates to the standard commercial articles exemption 
which was formerly flatly applied to all standard types of construc- 
tions as published in Textile Highlights, the official publication of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, in which we arranged with 
the Renegotiation Board during World War II, and there has been a 
recent change in the law whereby that gets hypertechnical. You have 
to show, for example, that not more than 35 percent of your sales were 
made to the Government, and 65 percent of your sales were made to 
civilians in order to establish it as a standard commercial article. 

Suppose the Government came along in a time of need and said, “We 
want the entire output of your plant.” It would fall right through 
the crack, and yet we are dealing only in the things that these plants 
can make. 

Fundamentally, if we are in the heavy goods business, we are mak- 
ing heavy goods. We could not possibly make a handkerchief or 
balloon cloth; it has to be the kind of thing we can make, and make 
economically, so we can give the Government a proper price on it. 

Therefore, in our opinion, the restrictions that have been worked 
back into the law are needlessly restricted, and I have correspondence 
on my desk today in which we are not going to pay any renegotiation 
fees, but we have to go into a lot of conference and discussion about it, 
and waste a lot of time about it when it should be perfectly clear under 
the specific provisions of the law, that standard commercial articles are 
the things which are made by these textile mills. 

I sincerely appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this 
committee. Incidentally, I would like to say on accelerant deprecia- 
tion, there are many types of accelerated depreciation that would be 

uite satisfactory. There is the Capehart bill which we discussed with 
Senator Capehart here 3, 4 or 5 weeks ago. 

Mr. Baker has one.. Mr. Simpson would have been willing to intro- 
duce a bill if he thought there were any possibility of it making any 
progress, but due to the climate in Congress at this time he deferred 
action on that. 

We have all sorts of acceleration plans. Holland has 1, India has 1, 
Norway has 1, Sweden has 1, Western Germany has 1, and we have all 
of these collated, and we do not think that there is angening parbee2- 
larly sacred about any plan of accelerating depreciation. e main 
thing that the taxpayers of the United States need is any kind of 
acceleration which will stimulate the cash flow, or get the man his 
money back at the earliest possible moment, practically, regardless of 
the useful life—that is the number of revolutions per minute that can 
be produced by the machine over a number of years—and this is borne 
out largely by the obsolescence factors which are creeping into our 
technology today. 

Senator Pastore. Could you tie it down with the condition that 
that same money must be used for buying new equipment? 

Mr. Kaste. I was very proud of Mr. Jones when he said we are not 
looking for handouts here, and we would say this. We don’t think in 
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ACMI that a man should be given any kind of accelerated deprecia- 
tion on anything he owns today. What we are trying to do is stimu- 
late the entire economy of the United States by our purchases, and 
stimulating other people’s purchases because we are purchasing, and 
start a whole cycle of purchasing within the United States. In other 
words, we would be perfectly happy if January 1, 1959, we got a law 
where we could—it was Secretary of Commerce Weeks who said re- 
cently in an interview with reporters of the Herald Tribune, and I 
read in the morning paper about 3 weeks ago, he said personally I 
think if you gave the taxpayers of the United States a right to depre- 
ciate on any basis they chose, since the Government of the United 
States is presumably not in business for 2 years, or this budget, or 
anything like that, but forever, and since the amount of depreciation 
on any given asset is only a fixed sum of money, and you can only get 
it once, it couldn’t make any permanent dent on the Federal. 

Senator Pastore. Especially if it helped to expand your economy. 

Mr. Kaste. And he said it would be one of the greatest business 
stimuli we have had in the last 20 years. 

Now, Secretary Weeks meant what he said, I think. 

Senator Pastore. Well, please do not hesitate so much—I think he 
did. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator Purre.t.. Will you elaborate a little more, addressing our- 
selves to the problems of the textile industry, will you tell me how 
much and to what extent and how you would use the first proposal— 
graduated capital against rates. 

Mr. Kaste. I don’t particularly think it would help the industry. 
This is something we have been talking with Mr. Mills of the House 
Ways and Means Committee about. We were talking about the gen- 
eral philosophy of the taxation of capital gains. It is our contention 
that the capital gain on the British system should not be taxed at all. 
Mr, Mills says granted, but what is a capital gain? 

If you hold it 10 years, if you hold it 5 years, if you hold it 2 years— 
graduation is a step in the right direction to solve that problem. 

Senator Purre.y. Actually, though, it offers little in the way of any 
relief to the industry that we are talking about, and to which we are 
addressing ourselves now in this inquiry. You are covering the 
general tax policy. 

Mr. Kase. That is right. 

Senator Purre.y. I might say graduated capital gains might well 
affect the question of amortization, if you have residual value there, 
substantial value, and you are allowed to sell it, and pay only a capital 
gains on that, you might be inducing people to make purchases on 
which they would make a substantial profit over and above what they 
might be taxed if it were left to be fully depreciated. You know 
that, too. 

Mr. Kase. We are on record. If we can get the 5-year deprecia- 
tion for machinery, we would be happy to write into the same law 
the fact that if we make money, we will take it in at 100 percent. 

Senator Purrett. And not consider whatever the difference is be- 
tween the purchase price and sale price as capital gains. I wondered 
why you put in capital gains in this particular inquiry. It did not 
seem to belong here. 
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Mr. Kasie. Well, we have a lot of individuals, small companies 
who have investments. 

Senator Pastore. Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. I have no questions. 

Senator Pastore. Senator Thurmond ? 

Senator TuHurmonp. I noticed a number of points you mentioned 
here, Mr. Kable. You refer to tax revision which might be desirable 
goals which would help the industry asa whole. 

What we are studying here of course are problems peculiar to the 
textile industry. Do you think it is wise for us to try to go into prob- 
lems of general interest to the industry as a whole rather than con- 
fine this study to the textile industry ? 

Mr. Kaste. I do not know. You have the things that are peculiar 
to the textile industry stated very much better than I could possibly 
state them to you by people much better qualified than I. When it 
comes to taxation, from the standpoint of my company, and from 
the standpoint of my own individual view of it, I cannot see the tex- 
tile industry prospering without the rest of the country prospering. 
If I espouse a program I think it is a good program for the steel in- 
dustry and the chemical industry as well as ours, otherwise it is no 
good at all to recommend for taxation. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I for one feel that the textile industry has suf- 
fered more than the average industry. In fact, some speaker this 
morning brought out the fact that the profits of the textile industry 
were less than one-half of industry in general, and our study here is 
directed specifically to ascertaining what we can do to improve the 
position of the textile industry. I just wanted to get your opinion 
on that. 

Mr. Kasue. Well, Mr. Mills told us what we needed was a gimmick, 
something like the people in the oil business have, 2714 percent de- 
preciation. We have a committee of 3 men on the ACMI tax com- 
mittee sitting awake nights trying to figure out something of that 
character, but we have not gotten to it yet. 

Senator TuHurmonp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Cotton? 

Senator Corron. With reference to No. 3 on page 8, and then in 
your general answers to inquiries just now, you say we have many 
small companies, and you say many of our companies—— 

Mr. Kasie. I mean ACMI. 

Senator Corron. The textile industry. 

Mr. Kaste. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. So that that No. 3 suggestion there would not 
be—you would not suggest an increase in corporate exemptions for 
contributions to go to all industry, big steel and automobiles and 
everybody, would you? They are not small companies, and they are 
not in small towns. 

Mr. Kaste. If you mean could write a law to do it on that basis, to 
give it to the textile industry and not others, it would be all right 
with us. 

Senator Corron. I am not disputing with you, nor is this question 
in any sense unfriendly. You have made a fine statement, but I un- 
derstood you to say at the outset that as far as the recommendations 
here today regarding amortization and tax consideration, they were 
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equally applicable to all industry, and you were not suggesting that 
this committee recommend that the textile industry be made an excep- 
tion and be given tax consideration that other industry would not 
receive. That is what I understood. 

Mr. Kaste. That is right. I do not think you could write No, 3 to 
take in the textile industry. 

Senator Corron. You gave as one of the reasons for it, many of our 
plants are in small towns, and the towns depend on them for hospitali- 
zation and so forth, and that would not apply to general industry. 

Mr. Kasze. It would not apply to General Motors, but it would ap- 
ply to other small industries than the textile industry. 

Senator Corron. What I am trying to get at is that your recom- 
mendations as a whole in this memorandum, which is a very fine state- 
ment, are they leveled at the textile industry or at all industry ? 

Mr. Kaste. This is necessarily, in my opinion, leveled at all in- 
dustry, because we feel that whatever the textile industry benefits by, 
taxwise, ought to benefit the Nation. 

Senator Pastore. You are absolutely correct in that statement, but 
I think we are getting confused. It 1s a matter of jurisdiction, you 
see. When you speak strictly of a tax problem that pertains to all 
facets of our economy and not particularly to the textile industry as 
such, then you go outside of the purview of the resolution before us, 
and you come before the matters within the jurisdiction either of 
the House Ways and Means Committee or the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. That is all we are trying to say. 

It would be out of the jurisdiction of this committee to make a rec- 
ommendation that pertains to all American economy as a result of an 
investigation on what is wrong with the textile industry. I hope that 
straightens you out. It is a fine statement, but I hope that someday 
you will make it before the Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. Kase. We will make it before the Senate Finance Committee 
and before the House Ways and Means Committee. 

Senator Pastore. I tell you, frankly, it is a very grave problem. 
American industry needs to modernize, particularly the textile indus- 
try, along with many other industries, and if there is an incentive 
to depreciate a little more quickly so that that money can go into buy- 
ing new equipment, you can promote greater efficiency, create more 
jobs, and expand the economy of the Nation as a whole. It is a very 
good argument, it is a good subject to discuss, but unfortunately at 
the present moment it is a little outside the purview of our resolution. 

Mr. Kase. I am sorry. 

Senator Pastore. No; that is all right. We are interested in un- 
derstanding the problem. 

Mr. Kase. There is so much pressure from so many other sources 
that our backs are to the wall, and we need this cash flow so badly 
that at least the accelerated depreciation could be made a general 
point, a focal point of suggestion from the standpoint of our com- 
mittee. 

Senator Pastore. I think we will modernize even our tax structure 
in order to make it easier to depreciate a little more quickly and ex- 
pand the economy of the Nation. I think it will bring back many 
dollars that we are not recovering now. That is neither here nor 
there. Our point is to increase jobs, and make more jobs nationally, 
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but for the purposes of this resolution your problem is not particularly 
directed to the textile industry, it is to all American industry, which is 
near and dear to our hearts. | 

Senator Corron. At the outset, when we organized and discussed 
the resolution under which this special subcommittee was created, 
did we not more or less agree that after we had finished our delibera- 
tions and prepared our report we would not attempt to include legis- 
lation on any subject affecting the textile industry which was in the 
province of another committee, but that we could in our final report 
recommend for consideration by the Finance Committee or any other 
committee in the Senate the need of this particular thing to benefit 
the textile industry. To that extent the gentleman’s statement is 
proper. 

Senator Pastore. This would have to be applied to all industry, 
so I think it would be without the propriety of this committee to make 
the recommendation to the Finance Committee. Any legislation 
that has to do with taxation, even pertaining alone to the textile in- 
dustry, would still have to go to the Finance Committee, but it would 
be within the purview of the resolution. 

Senator Purrety. I do think this question of amortization is im- 
portant. I think it is extremely important in your industry and all 
industries, and certainly we could, if we felt it desirable, include in 
our recommendations for legislation and point it up entirely from 
the textile industry, although it may well apply to all other industry. 
I think this is a very serious situation, this question of amortization. 

Mr. Kasie. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Purrett. We have to address ourselves to it. We could, if 
we see fit, make this a part of the recommendation as to the solution 
of the problems of the textile industry. 

Senator Pastore. We will think about it. 

Mr. Kasie. Thank you very much for your consideration. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, we have run overly long. We would 
like to be prief in our further presentation. 

Senator Pastore. Now, do not be fearful of the time that you are 
taking because we are very much interested in this investigation. 
Time is of no consequence. We have a lot of things to do, but this is 
important. Do not begin to cut down on your presentation. 

Mr. Jones. Mrs. Andrews, secretary of the American Textile Ma- 
chinery Association, has a presentation to make. 

Mrs. Anprews Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MILDRED BARNWELL ANDREWS, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. ANprews. My name is Mildred Barnwell Andrews, and I am 
executive secretary of the American Textile Machinery Association. 

Due to unforeseen circumstances, the president of our association, 
Mr. James H. Hunter, of North Adams, Mass., could not be present 
today and he has asked me to give copies of his statement to each 
member of the committee and I will just briefly touch on a few points 
In It. 
_ Senator Pastore. Well, we will have his whole statement included 
in the record in its entirety at this point, and then you may make 
your —— We would prefer to have the statement in the 
record. 
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(Statement of Mr. James H. Hunter is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. HUNTER, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is James H. Hunter, of North Adams, Mass. I am president of the 
James Hunter Machine Co. I am a member of the board of directors, and presi- 
dent of the American Textile Machinery Association in whose behalf I present 
testimony today. 

The American Textile Machinery Association represents about 90 percent of 
the industry manufacturing capital equipment for textile mills. Bylaws of this 
association require that a member company be in the metalworking business, and 
manufacture a complete machine. Member companies may also manufacture 
parts for sale as replacement and repair, etc. ATMA membership includes all 
major concerns which manufacture carding and other preparatory, spinning and 
twisting machinery; winders, beaming, warping, and slashing machinery ; 
looms; and bleaching, printing, dyeing, and finishing machinery. Our associate 
members include those who manufacture auxiliary equipment for our machines. 
A list of association members is attached herewith. 

We respectfully submit for your consideration and information a brief state- 
ment concerning the state of obsolescence of capital equipment of the Ameri- 
can textile industry, reasons why this state exists, and recommendations toward 
solution of the serious economic problem created by obsolete equipment. We 
shall be glad to broaden and develop this statement at a later date, or to 
answer any questions you may wish to ask concerning the problem of obsoles- 
cence. Our association is presenting testimony on capital equipment because we 
have made studies on this for ACMI. 

It is our belief that obsolescence of equipment is one of the most serious 
problems with which the industry is struggling and one which must be rectified 
in order for the industry to survive in this era of rapid technological progress. 
As long as high wages and fine standards of American living continues, 
it will be imperative tor textile mills of this country to produce more efficiently. 

In the document entitled “Tax Policy Statement to Amend the Revenue Code 
of 1954,” prepared by the tax committee of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, April 1958, is this statement : 

“The statement of obsolescence of American textile machinery is much greater 
than is commonly supposed by those who have not carefully studied the 
situation.” 

The American textile machinery builders concur in this statement. Also, 
it is our belief that obsolescence is largely due to unrealistic depreciation rates. 

Textile machines in place have decreased in number in every manufacturing 
category as a steady and continuous trend since 1942. Indeed, the start in this 
downward movement was noted in the early thirties. 

Contributing to the decline in number of machines in place has been the 
contraction of the textile industry through liquidation of mills, and the trend 
toward vertical and horizontal integration through mergers and purchases of 
companies. Also, where modern equipment has been installed some processes 
have been eliminated, and fewer machines therefore are required. 

Multiple shift operation is a built in characteristic of the textile industry, 
which began with World War I. Since that time the old 1-shift basis has 
changed to the 2-shift operation, then to 3, and in many cases 6 days per week 
instead of 5. Since World War II the textile industry’s machinery has been 
operated at approximately 6,000 hours per year (3-shift basis) except for 
sporadic periods of curtailment, compared to approximately 4,000 hours per 
year (2-shift basis) existent only 2 decades ago. 

Depreciation rates which were basically established for 2,00 hours per year 
(1 shift) operation are still being applied to machinery which is now geared 
for 6,000 hours per year (3 shifts) operation. 

During World War II machines in place were retained as far as was physically 
possible because of the scarcity of new equipment for replacement as all textile 
machinery manufacturers had been manufacturing strategic material for the 
military. By 1946 all war-worn equipment should have been scheduled for 
scrapping and a planned replacement program undertaken on an industrywide 
basis to take full advantage of all new technological improvements as soon as 
they were offered to the trade. 

At that time an unprecedented program of research and development was 
inaugurated by textile-machine builders. 
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Since the end of World War II, total expenditures on research and develop- 
ment and product improvement by American textile machine builders have in- 
ereased by more than 200 percent. And their research and development program 
is continuing at a higher ratio of cost to value of sales compared to other 
industries in the United States, according to official sources. 

Development of textile machinery over the past two decades has encompassed 


‘a high degree of automation, increased speeds, greater flexibility, and more 


productive capacity per machine unit. Safety factors have been enhanced, and 
working conditions improved through new machine design and development. 
Research has become increasingly important in programs of the textile-machine 
puilders. Machine developments, occurring at a much faster rate than hereto- 
fore, have increased the necessity for proper and early recognition of obsoles- 
vence on the part of the users. 

There have been many improvements in design and construction which have 
tended to make existing machinery obsolete. Furthermore, there are now in 
use many entirely new machines that eliminate one or more processes formerly 
necessary. 

This accelerated research activity on the part of American textile machine 
builders—in addition to cost and efficiency factors—have made it possible for 
mills to adapt to multifiber production. Cotton, synthetics, woolens, and 
worsteds are being used, respectively, in one-fiber operations or are being inter- 
changed and used in blends and mixes. In addition to the natural fibers— 
cotton, wool, and silk—there are today 26 different synthetic fibers, which 
are in general production and consumer use only because modern mill equip- 
ment is designed for flexibility of production. The machines of today which 
can be converted from one fiber’s use to another on short notice allow versatility 
of production, unknown in mill operations of 1987, and, in little practice 10 
years ago. 

Invention and mechanical improvements are more important today than age 
in determining machine obsolescence. It is a well-established fact that in each 
case of a model change a high degree of obsolescence is immediately acquired 
by the older machine in use. In any evaluation of depreciation of machinery 
the definition of ‘useful life’ should be modified so as to include the proper 
weighting of the following important points: (1) Rate of use; (2) obsolescence 
through technological improvements and new developments. 

It is our belief that the term “profit life’ covers these points. It is an 
obvious economic fact that once a machine has outlived its profit life it is in 
the obsolescent class and is then merely an encumbrance to a mill’s financial 
success. In order for a mill to maintain a profitable position under today’s 
market conditions long-term machine replacement programs should be planned 
to coincide with profit life of each machine throughout the mill. 

The necessarily higher costs of the new, more efficient machines make it diffi- 
cult for mills to finance new capital equipment with current long-term depre- 
ciation rates. Such rates that were established on the mechanical life of a 
machine have no bearing on the profit-life of a machine. 

The economic tragedy of the American textile industry is its lack of pur- 
chasing power for new, modern, more efficient equipment with which to meet 
global competition. This is disastrous when one studies the efficiency and cost- 
saving factors in equipment developed within recent years, and the relatively 
short profit life of capital equipment because of continuing advancements in 
technology. 

Manufacturing departmental studies on equipment, made by our association, 
show that, based on 1958 standards of textile machine efficiency, fully 75 percent 
of the United States textile machinery has been made obsolete by new models 
currently available. The fact that American textile mills are in this untenable 
position can be attributed in considerable measure to lack of realistic deprecia- 
tion rates on capital equipment investment, and the inflationary factor involved 
in machine replacement programs. 

Textile machine replacement has never been on the basis of an industrywide 
modernization move, but usually has been a type of purchase plan dependent 
upon the individual mill’s most crying need, and the company’s ability to finance 
the project. The result has been only spotty modernization throughout the in- 
dustry. Also, it is found that in individual mill cases, some departments were 
modernized, others partially so, and others left untouched until a later date. 
Consequently efficiencies gained through modernized divisions of operation in 
individual mills were counteracted in their overall economic picture by in- 
efficiencies in productivity of those less modern divisions. 
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In the past 15 years this has become a most serious problem as the profit 
life of machines in place rapidly ran out, due to technological progress. Ob- 
solete machines in place are still running smoothly, but they may be likened to 
antique automobiles such as participate in the annual Glidden tours. They 
are expensive luxuries and cannot be compared with performance of 1958 models. 

We submit for your study a printed document entitled “Profit Life of Textile 
Machinery,” prepared by our association. It describes not all but many tech- 
nological developments of American textile machinery which emphasize the 
necessity for establishing adequate depreciation rates, the need for total modern- 
ization and planned machine replacement on an industrywide basis. 

The following figures from the United States Department of Commerce on 
dollar value of textile machine products shipped indicates the rate of purchase 
of new equipment by the textile industry. 


Value of textile machinery products shipped 


Ties ameainnntgrnhshoennerenater tnG4 halen eit wperesiniies $428, 780, 000 
Bhai bhntabn to pwen snap mt sonnge eink dbp wctiann annwitemseene 499, 297, 000 
Se ieette ethno eperatne danqegsd irre tppancnmmepaninn hate, 367, 957, 000 
TE enecerp eon tener «For anensnenth spr OR HT dnwe nap ooneene 339, 017, 000 
Sie <-eretaragmiandgpireeco=-naunps cobanhemer aabipnintpweanae 304, 057, 000 
SE e ncarsep mare noeperen en agh eae teehee nhnarns hb nen eon 397, 000, 000 
Be hatiitmereeteen seer anentinetion oyna ~—iitiagiawene 450, 000, 000 
ii edintinondngd nee tees +Gerapiinn ans hhernidsngenm soe 380, 000, 000 
I Rater sentrnrngetitwtgicn a inamsnnnupewosnwemene 200, 000, 000 


Source: BDSA, Department of Commerce. 


The startling estimation for 1958 may be directly traceable to a large extent 
to the policy of withholding of a decision by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Service on the revision of bulletin F. Also, for your information we attach a 
table giving examples of cost of capital investment in modern textile mills. 

Bulletin F is the handbook on depreciation rates which has been used without 
revision for 20 years. It is an entirely outmoded instrument. Many machines, 
recently developed, are not included, many machines listed are no longer manu- 
factured or used. And as a computation instrument it has seriously hampered 
modernization planning. 

For example, under its schedules most mills are depreciating their machinery 
over a period of 25 years or at the rate of 4 percent per year. In the case of 
mill XYZ located in the South and which is engaged in the manufacture of print 
cloths, it purchased in 1953 new 120-spindle 10-inch by 15-inch slubbers for the 
purpose of making roving used by their long-draft spinning frames. During the 
past.5 years, it has become possible for the mill to develop a better control over 
the fibérs_while drafting on the spinning frame, and, therefore, it is possible to 
use coarser roving than they used in the past. This means that the mill 
is able to take advantage of a larger package roving frame than they bought 
in 1953. In other words, this mill is going to have to purchase either new 
12-inch by 6%-inch or 12-inch by 7-inch slubbers in order to place their mill in a 
competitive position. 

In 1953 the mill purchased the new 10-inch by 5-inch slubbers at the price of 
approximately $90 per spindle. Assuming that the mill has been depreciating 
the slubbers at the rate of 4 percent per year, it would appear that the slubbers 
are now carried on the mill books at a figure of approximately $72 per spindle. 
However, the mill finds that, if they sell these outmoded slubbers on the second- 
hand market, they will be able to get at best only $50 per spindle. On the other 
hand, the purchase price of new larger packaged slubbers is approximately $140 
per spindle. 

It is apparent that the current rate of depreciation has worked a severe dis- 
advantage to the mill who has not been able to backlog enough money to allow 
them to buy the new larger package slubbers which are needed in today’s com- 
petitive market. This case of a plant in the small-business category is not an 
isolated industry case, but is a typical case of why a mill, large or small, cannot 
modernize under current depreciation policies. 

Conversely, other case histories show advantages gained and money saved 
through modernization. For example, technological progress in machine devel- 
opment has allowed mill A and mill B, both on carded yarn (Charts, pp. 38 and 
39, Profit Life of Textile Machinery) to increase production in pounds per man- 
hour from 4.5 to 13.2 pounds, and from 4.9 to 13.6 pounds, respectively. 
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Also, a fully modernized combed broadcloth mill, producing 57,500 pounds of 
fabric (4 yards per pound) per 120 hours, saves $7,380 per week or nearly 
$400,000 per year (pp. 48 and 49, Profit Life of Textile Machinery). 

A fully modernized combed-yard spinning mill on 30-1 yarn may, in 1958, 
save 7 cents a pound due to improvements and developments all along the line. 

When such volume of savings is reflected throughout the textile industry, its 
economic future can be safeguarded. Also, it should be remembered that if a 
mill can save through machine efficiency; without the savings it is actually 
losing the same number of cents per pound of production. If sufficient cash flow 
is made available for an industrywide modernization program, the textile indus- 
try of the United States will have a fighting chance to remain in business, compete 
in the world market, supply jobs for the approximately half million machine 
operators in the mills, and the more than 13 million people in allied industries 
dependent upon textile manufacture. 

The rate of productive measure of the textile industry is the number of 
spindles in place. For the past 5 years the sales of new spinning are less than 
the sales made in the 5 years from 1935 to 19389, inclusive. The builders of 
spinning frames in this country are manufacturing and selling at a rate which 
means no increase in industry capacity. But, and this is almost unbelieveable, 
at the present rate of replacement it will take 70 years to reequip the industry 
in its present size. This allows no margin for expanding population require- 
ments. Allowing that the textile business has been in a distressed state, this 
record of replacement—and consequent obsolescence—seems incredible. This is 
an example of “modernization” at its lowest ebb. 

It is inconceivable that the Congress should overlook any possible aid to the 
textile industry. It is not an expendable industry. Nor should the industries 
supplying equipment and raw material to the textile mills be considered expend- 
able. Today because of the lack of purchasing power of the textile industry 
many of our great capital equipment manufacturers are closed, for an indefinite 
period, or shut down throughout their new business divisions. The ills of the 
textile industry are reflected upon the well-being of our machine building 
industry. 

We, manufacturers of capital equipment for textile mills, respectfully recom- 
mend that in your investigation of the textile industry the committee explore 
to the fullest the state of obsolescence of capital equipment of the industry, 
and that ways and means be devised to assist the industry to overcome this 
economic hazard. 

We wish to assure the committee of the cooperation of the American Textile 
Machinery Association in developing this field of study. 


CAPITAL EQUIPMENT INVESTMENT OF MODERN TEXTILE MILLS, BY DEPARTMENT 
OF MANUFACTURE 


(These figures do not include land, buildings; auxiliary or maintenance equip- 
ment. Figures compiled by the American Textile Machinery Association, 
September 1957) 


Erample I.—Average size, modern combed cotton sales yarn mill: 18,000 
spinning spindles producing 30/1 knitting yarn 





Total dollar investment for capital equipment____.....__._________ $1,907,904 
Breakdown by department : Percent 
Opening and picking machines__..............-.-.--..--.---.---.- 4.2 
Cards, drawing, and roving machines___.............-__.__-___-___ 33. 7 
Sliver, ribbon lap machines, and combers.__......-......-..--_---- 9.6 
mpeg’. oso oe ee ee ek. coats ae 49. 0 
ete wanditie. 2560 bb So cease hk eats Ses We ee 3. 5 
WOteh. sed wtliaien ba ives COU bs Sheed. et OR OE 100. 0 
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Example I1.—Average size, modern carded cotton sales yarn mill: 20,000 
spinning spindles producing 30/1 yarn 


Total dollar investment for capital equipment_______-______________ $1,800,000 
Breakdown by department : Percent 
preine eme piditibng iat ai cui Le ok A ee ST 6.0 
Cee ie Se eo Le GUSPRS 20 Mas she he 18.0 
prima SATS. 20 soe Si are, elo Bek uae ee 6.0 
mh 2 oo OS i ae OR ae eg) Jo Gi il a i ge Only 10.0 
opemenee Sse Ty CFE Oo Lae alos sei ei og! seh 56. 0 
wensenn Cilosie i dod ok ae a ae og Ul eo esr osia) omy 4.0 


EXAMPLE III.—Average size, modern combed cotton broadcloth weaving mill: 
40,000 spinning spindles, 1,000 looms, producing 4 yards per pound fabric 





Total dollar investment for capital equipment______..____________ $5, 500, 000 
Breakdown by department : Percent 
pais eid piebing lt bes 6s kbs ee 2k See sbbek 2h 615s Sec, 4.0 
Coma ai is se sl hii bb, ds eda ct ao ote wae 9.0 
Seomsuipss ale ke Shi SL a. eee dand ~eises 46) 1h Baas... 2.0 
Peni 356i sic seb eee oeds - heb bsebos_ bok caste Bee 6.0 
ee .........--.--.—_.—- ee SESW RIL 8 ~ JUSS eGGu lige. 3.0 
pmireeeaiis 20025 8b 5i2e wb ids cence edi ial aldsosauesul = 38. 0 
Winding; warping, and quilling. . oid soses ce sn eh cc eal 8.0 
Weneeeléduc.nd aii tails isdsetes deere Jee Slee Eb 30. 0 
Metab beee.s 254. aie wainnicteds cs AAs Ce 100. 0 


EXAMPLE IV.—Average size, modern print cloth weaving mill: 44,600 spinning 
spindles, 1,180 looms 


Total dollar investment for capital equipment... .--___ oral $5, 453, 295 
Breakdown by department : Percent 
I ROE al decedent k licen nieanssinn anal oiaindatei tho thet <mtb-aniin dt 2. 31 
I a es wns een en eananieteel aed 18. 83 
IOI, CPI, SOURED, SUR De, cased ites, came biome bases eguhine mtheaseme telbe aeael 39. 68 
De. GE WTO ete Rin, bin Balt msi ase inane medinienen degen 2. 59 
a a ces A ate ns annie apace 15 
entice bh = Get KEKE hie Sablon be STO bd mde adntnn o 1. 42 
ea a a, il ba dae meen enitndelehenibesitii 33. 59 
SIRI OIE. OU Us sa ces cnedeanern enplicergugn al 1. 43 
BO. woo eidoae te welling a Seis ee ee ee ae a ae 100. 0 


EXAMPLE V 


Some mills in the textile industry are integrated to include finishing of their 
products. However, most finishing is done on a custom basis by separate 
finishing plants. For the purpose of this report an independent finishing plant 
is used. 

Dollar figures for individual finishing processes are given so they may be eval- 
uated percentagewise with the total capital investment of textile manufacturing 
plants, as none of the textile fabrics produced by manufacturing methods de- 
scribed in this report would use all of the finishing processes necessary to 
balance a complete finishing plant. 

Assuming a finishing plant equipped to process 1 million yards per week of 
cotton fabrics, half of which would be medium weight, $4—$5-yard goods, the 
other half $1.50-$2-yard goods, and 500,000 yards of synthetics per week, of 
which 300,000 would be spuns and 200,000 filament fabric, the following would 
be the machinery costs estimated on productive capacity of 3-shift operation. 
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Preparation and bleaching: 


OP WeR CNG. oie ans. 2 5 2 si 5 oct ss enee not gods $120, 000 
Open width Meurhing...t.iec. 26 oR 163, 000 
eying rope. goods................2 1 UL ee eae 44, 500 
MO Wat SO0GO iis os. 5 Disa einen 76, 250 
Synthetics treatment_______-_- sahil Ge She SAD Ric at ep Rib adh 62, 500 
hs 8s. 2 OU A SARA. fh 1 466, 250 
eens: OOton Only... 6 nce cnn nee See 100, 000 
Dyeing (cottons and synthetics) : 
ce Be or eel de Ne 217, 000 
Cape 088) S62 BO BRA Be 5. eae ee 60, 000 
PEE CRE) iin cn nn gu cnncg=~scnecgeuaien Stee eee 161, 200 
mwurnmeaecon maces (2) 6.39200. es a Se ee 56, 000 
FP al AE eee ee ee SE tee 494, 200 
Finishing and drying (cottons and synthetics) : 
Drying from Grendnse 222 8 2 OS BR RO NA 42, 500 
eee Crea tik’ Yahpes (20S CS be cee eee 127, 000 
Cees ONO (2) an sisted, ie cami ee hee ee nee 44, 000 
SN ON ios ke ete a ae eee oan Se aren dete ie ee 30, 000 
I, Mk ni on ce i pn pln Saati vig tee icica 140, 000 
Dry tenes (Caicnuering, tc. ). 22-2 So eee 49, 000 
Rs oe ci ah a bi oh de we en ead nen ee alee 432, 500 
Sn III CU: NN accesses chiens Senegal ee 50, 000 
Recapitulation, total dollar investment in capital equipment_______ 1, 542, 950 
Percent 
Preparation and bleaching_--_-~-~~- mor eoeer ie aoa mss elles hos tga et a 30. 2 
I ins edn ein eb deere ip hd ale tuete ele 6.5 
le IB tee eh ih ts ates ip ec pal ae Bt CIS ren pr nine Thebans a cee alla 32. 1 
EE CANE DORN oa cass 5 nde ren tneeclnns tian kein angela eee 28. 0 
BN unl tan etiarmesiedinre-}--thinnawdindendatmmens-«tip<adidei 3.2 
DOU. bo. nak abb qarheancay ened «iene oie neaeeeeee 100. 0 


OFFICERS AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY 
ASSOCIATION, 1958 


OFFICERS 


President: James H. Hunter, president, James Hunter Machine Co., North 
Adams, Mass. Telephone: Mohawk 3—6501 

Vice president : William K. Child, vice president, Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
Telephone: Milford (Mass.) 300 

Treasurer: F. Gorham Brigham, Jr., secretary-treasurer, Saco-Lowell Shops, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. Telephone: Hancock 6—9702 

Executive secretary: Mildred G. Andrews, Post Office Box 596, Vienna, Va. 
Telephone: Dunkirk 5—8094 

Assistant to the president: Richard Hunter, vice president, James Hunter 
Machine Co., North Adams, Mass. Telephone: Mohawk 3-6501 


DIRECTORS AT LARGE 


Roy G. Ross, vice president, Barber Colman Co., Rockford, II. 

J. Ebert Butterworth, president, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Bethayres, Pa. 
W. K. Child, vice president, Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

W. Frank Lowell, senior vice president, Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass. 


DIVISION DIRECTORS 


Division I: J. Hugh Bolton, president, Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

Division II: Thomas L. Stilwell, sales manager, textile machinery division, The 
Warner & Swasey Co., 5701 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

Division III: Frederic W. Howe, Jr., president, Crompton & Knowles Corp., 
93 Grand Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Division IV: James H. Hunter, president, James Hunter Machine Co., North 
Adams, Mass. 
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Division V: Robert Leeson, president, Universal Winding Co., Post Office Box 
1605, Providence, R. I. 

Division VI: P. K. Schwartz, president, Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Seventh 
Street and Tabor Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OTHER MEMBER FIRMS OF ATMA—1958 


Summer Smith, treasurer, Abington Textile Machinery Works, 19 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

William L. Peterson, secretary-treasurer, Allen-Warper Co., 40-44 Church Street, 
Lowell, Mass. 

C. L. Fell, vice president, marketing, The American MonoRail Co., 13107 Athens 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

Harold W. Birch, manager, Birch Bros., Inc., 32 Kent Street, Somerville, Mass. 

Carl R. Brownell, president, G. L. Brownell, Inc., station A, Worcester, Mass. 

J. Saunders Williamson, president, Burlington Engineering Co., Inc., Graham, 
N.C. ? 

John Cocker III, president, Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Frederic W. Howe, Jr., president, Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., 
93 Grand Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Howard H. Langdon, vice president, Curlator Corp., 501 West Commercial Street, 
Kast Rochester, N. Y. 

Walter E. Hildick, president-treasurer, Curtis & Marble Machine (o., 72 Cam- 
bridge Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Samuel F. Rockwell, president-treasurer, Davis & Furber Machine Co., North 
Andover, Mass. 

Harry Duke, treasurer, Duke Machine Co., Inc., 288 Derby Street, Salem, Mass. 

George D. Everett, Fayscott Corp., Dexter, Maine. 

Edward T. Taws, president, Fletcher Works, Inc., Glenwood Avenue and Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. C. Chisholm, president and treasurer, Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 

John P. Franklin, president, David Gessner Co., 41 Fremont Street. Worcester, 
Mass. 

Sydney Harwood, George S. Harwood & Son, 50 Lagrange Street, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Walter P. Rutley, president, Holdsborth Manufacturing Co., Inc., 55 Sabin Street, 
Pawtucket, R. I. : 

E. G. Paules, vice president, Hunter Fiber Machine Co., 3780 South Main Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

James H. Hunter, president, James Hunter, Inc., Greenville, 8. C. 

Walter P. Rutley, president, Kearny Manufacturing Co., Inc., Post Office Box 61, 
Kearny, N. J. 

W. J. Behr, Jr., vice president, Kidde Manufacturing Co., Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 

O. R. Payne, F. A. Lazenby & Co., 3106 Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 

John C. Nash, vice president and sales manager, Marshall & Williams Corp., 46 
Baker Street, Providence, R. I. 

Kenneth S. Johnson, manager, Textile Machinery Division, McKiernan-Terry 
Corp., Dover, N. J. 

James L. Morrison, president, Morrison Machine Co., 1171-1225 Madison Avenue, 
Paterson, N. J. 

J. D. Robertson, president, Mount Hope Machinery Co., 15 Fifth Street, Taunton, 
Mass. 

David A. Colker, the National Drying Machinery Co., Lehigh Avenue and Han- 
cock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maynard Ford, general manager, Parks-Cramer (o., Box 444, Fitchburg, Mass. 

C. A. Potter, vice president and general manager, B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Box 
388, Holyoke, Mass. 

C. J. Lombard, vice president, Riggs and Lombard, Inc., foot of Suffolk Street, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Earl F. Harris, president, Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 

Duncan H. Dewar, Jr., president and treasurer, B. S. Roy & Son Co., 801 South- 
bridge Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. Harriet S. Hildreth, president, C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, 
Mass. 

William E. Christensen, James Smith & Son Co., 982 Southbridge Street, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

E. A. Terrell, president, The Terrell Machine Co., 3000 South Boulevard, Chiurlotte, 
N. C. 
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Karl Selden, Jr., assistant manager, the Textile Shops, Spartanburg, S. C. 

P, J. Thomas, vice president, U. S. Textile Machine Co., Scranton, Pa. 

C. H. Van Viaanderen, president, Van Vlaanderen Machine Co., 370 Straight 
Street, Paterson, N. J. 

Werner P. Rose, Werner Machine Co., Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

Matthew M. Zuck, executive vice president, Winsor & Jerauld Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., 1268 Eddy Street, Providence, R. I. 

Andrew McGoldrick, president, Woonsocket Napping Machinery Co., Woonsocket, 


R. I. 
Robert Pomeranz, president, Roberts Spinning Co., Sanford, N.C. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


W. J. Flynn, vice president, Ashworth Bros., Inc., Fall River, Mass. 
J. Walter Barr, vice president, Pneumafil Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 

Mrs. Anprews. On behalf of Mr. Hunter and the members of the 
association, we wish to express appreciation for the invitation to attend 
this hearing and to present our views on policies that involve the capi- 
tal equipment investment of the textile industry. 

I should like to identify our association. It represents about 90 
percent of the industry manufacturing capital equipment for textile 
mills. 

Each member of the association must be in the metal working busi- 
ness, and must manufacture a complete machine. Our membership 
roster includes all major concerns which manufacture carding and 
other preparatory, spinning and twisting machinery, winders, beam- 
ing, warping, and slashing machinery, looms, bleaching, printing, 
dyeing and finishing machinery. 

We also have associate memberships including those who make 
auxiliary equipment for our machines. 

We respectfully submit for your consideration and information a 
few statements concerning the state of obsolescence of capital equip- 
ment of the American textile industry, reasons why this state exists, 
and recommendations toward solution of the serious economic problem 


- created by this obsolete equipment, and we shall be glad to answer any 


questions today or at a later date have any members of our associa- 
tion meet with you and your staff. 

Senator Pastore. What is the import and export problem with re- 
lation to machine manufacturing, textile machine manufacturing? 
Do we get any foreign competition ? 

Mrs. AnpreEws. On textile machinery / 

Senator Pastore. Yes. 

Mrs. ANprEws. We get foreign competition in foreign lands, espe- 
cially under the policies of ICA purchases. Ordinarily in normal 
times our export business was estimated to be about 20 percent of our 
production. Today it is less than 10. 

We do have imports of foreign machinery in some categories. 

Senator Pastore. How about the quality of machines that are being 
made in the foreign market that has disrupted your foreign trade? 

Mrs. Anprews. I can only speak in behalf of the American Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers. It is our belief that our machinery is the very 
best in the world. It has been specifically geared for high produc- 
tion, high efficiency, for safe working conditions, and it is particu- 
larly suitable for the American type of manufacture; that is, the three- 
shift system. 

Senator Pastore. Why have we lost 50 percent of the normal for- 
eign trade then ? 
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Mrs. ANpREws. One reason is because ICA procurement policies, for 
example, have directed that the machinery for the rebuilding of for- 
eign countries be purchased from foreign lands. 

Senator Pastore. You mean they made it mandatory? 

Mrs. Anprews. Well, they have not made it mandatory, but when 
they base it on price alone, it is the same as mandatory. 

Benatos Pastore. I wish that Dr. Miernyk would go into that prac- 
tice. Could you illuminate us further on that subject, and have it 
inserted for the record, because I would like to know what the practice 
has been along that line. Whether we even go out of our way to 
encourage such purchases. 

Mrs. Anprews. I will present, within a day or two, the full docu- 
ments that we have presented, I think, to Senator Payne’s office. We 
took it up with the director of ICA. We have discussed it with ICA 
officials over past several years. 

Senator Pastore. Will Mr. Payne see that it gets in the record? 

Senator Payne. The figures are in the speech I delivered earlier. 

Senator Pastore. Will you take up the pertinent parts and put it in 
the record at your convenience ? 

Senator Payne. Youcan take that right here. 

Senator Pastore. Well, I was talking more about the policy. 

Senator Payne. That is a rather difficult thing to pin somebody 
down on. 

Mrs. Anprews. I shall be glad to submit the brief we gave to Mr. 
Smith, Director of ICA. 

Senator Pastore. Fine. We will have that incorporated by refer- 
ence. 

Senator Payne. I will have the copy of my letter that I wrote 
yesterday to Mr. Smith, as Director, asking for month-by-month 
information also submitted for the record as the chairman requested. 

(Senator Payne’s letter is as follows :) 

JULY 7, 1958. 
Hon. James H. Smiru, Jr., 


Director, International Cooperation Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. SmirTuH: It is a matter of public record that the foreign-aid program 
has continually received my active support since my tenure in the Senate began. 
The goals of this program to strengthen the economic, political, and defense 
positions of the free world and to improve the living standards of millions of 
impoverished, underfed, and disease-ridden people have had and will continue 
to have my wholehearted endorsement. 

As in the case of any large-scale program, however, it is impossible to sub- 
scribe fully to all the policies and administrative procedures which have been 
developed under the program. As you know, for some time I have been par- 
ticularly concerned over ICA’s commodity procurement policy. It has come to 
my attention that a very large percentage of commodities purchased under the 
Mutual Security Act by the ICA is being purchased overseas. Although I fully 
realize that a reason for this is that foreign commodities can ostensibly be 
bought at less cost to the United States Government, on the other hand it is my 
belief that the adverse effects of offshore procurement on the United States 
economy at a time when it is experiencing unemployment far outweight the 
benefits resulting from the advantages of cheaper procurement abroad. At a 
time when the domestic economy is in desperate need of all the business it can 
obtain, it seems to me that offshore procurement to the tune of hundreds of 
millions of dollars each year is most unwise and represents an unfortunate use 
of American tax dollars, 

ICA has been purchasing a host of commodities overseas which are produced 
here at home by industries which have had to lay off thousands of American 
workers for lack of orders. Although it would be impossible to enter into a 
discussion of all such commodities within the scope of this letter, allow me 
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to mention one industry which is of great concern to me because it employs 
thousands of workers in the State of Maine. This is the textile industry which, 
as you know, has suffered great economic losses since World War II. The 
industry now employs 350,000 less people than it did in 1947. It has also lost 
717 mills throughout the Nation. It is currently in a plight such as few major 
American industries have experienced in our history. 

Despite this situation, ICA in fiscal 1957 purchased over $89 million worth of 
textiles abroad out of a total of over $96 million. In other words, ICA bought 
only slightly over $7 million worth of textiles here at home. In textile ma- 
chinery the same policy was followed and almost $8,500,000 worth was purchased 
overseas While only $1,332,000 worth was purchased domestically. And this is 
not a recent policy. Since 1949 ICA and its predecessor agencies have bought 
over $356 million worth of textiles. Of that amount, $240,820,000 worth was 
purchased offshore and $115,190,000 worth here at home. This, despite the 
serious unemployment problem in the domestic textile industry. 

In order to reorient ICA’s procurement policy from an offshore policy to one 
based on domestic procurement, I introduced an amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act of 1958 which would have required that at least 50 percent of each 
commodity purchased under certain specified titles of the act be bought in the 
United States. This amendment was adopted by the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations and was passed by the Senate in its version of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1958. As you know, however, the amendment was rejected by the Senate- 
House conference committee. This decision was a great disappointment to me 
because there is little doubt in my mind that the amendment is necessary and 
that modification of ICA procurement policy is essential in order to end the 
adverse effects on many American industries which it now produces. 

Despite the rejection of my amendment, this problem will continue to receive 
my most serious personal attention. I have written to the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, and the Secretary of Commerce urging that a study of the effects 
of certain foreign aid policies on the domestic economy as recommended by the 
Senate-House conference committee be immediately undertaken. In the mean- 
time, I want to remain in close touch with ICA procurement and in this respect 
would like to have made available to me each month data on commodities pur- 
chased by ICA, both offshore and domestically. I would be very grateful if 
you could arrange for this information to be sent to me. 

It is my sincere hope that despite the rejection of my amendment, its support 
here in the Senate will have indicated to those responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Mutual Security Act of 1958 that it is the sense of a great number of 
people that a new approach to procurement is needed and that this matter 
should receive the most serious and careful consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
United States Senator. 


(Additional material subsequently submitted to committee by the 
American Textile Machinery Association, is as follows :) 


BUSINESS CONDITION SurvEY ATMA, May 26, 1958 


The American Textile Machinery Association represents the capital goods 
industry supplying equipment to textile mills. 

The economy of the industry represented by ATMA is directly governed by the 
purchasing power of textile mills throughout the world. Due to depressed textile 
conditions and lack of cash flow for purchases of equipment by its domestic 
market and the lack of orders financed by ICA for foreign purchases the industry 
faces an industrial emergency as is shown by the following survey. 

ATMA member firms are located in the following principal areas : 


Firms Firms 
Massachusetts ______--___________ FE I sda bcs as catenin iain aeeaas 1 
I Sa chs aera Oe I ea Sccrictecchasta icoauinsed eats ace 1 
BE DOIN cnn estab mints vie TC aca cea tas cokciipipisanabee 1 
ae 1} North Carolina.................. 3 
STATES | Seat CArQGRs cc cciccccscacuum 2 
Pennsylvania ___.________________ OB ROI sist 5 ca agus a eeea aaa 1 


Areas’ classifications according to Bureau of Labor Statistics are given below. 
Vredominant classification is labor surplus—emergency. 


29350 O—58——8 
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GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION MEMBER FIRMS OF AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY 
ASSOCIATION 


LABOR CLASSIFICATION 
C—Moderate labor surplus. 
D, B, F—Substantial labor surplus (emergency). 


Classification 
MO) Tek pet. sks wkd concede ne C. 
Nort) Adame, MAGs, 2.1 <u... 65.~5-.2 Labor surplus. 
Woercenter,  : Mess. 6200. owned ones n D. 
Biddeford,. Maine. ......-<..--....--.. Labor surplus. 
CRewelane A: DONO wins <n sciibncimnincans C. 
PitiaGetpbia, Bas ok e512 e- 5 s-.- D. 
Bethayres (Philadelphia area) -_..--_-~- D. 
Provigemcs,’ Re  Rasissiikileigess ona sae F. 
East Rochester, N. Y. (Rochester area)__ C. 
North Andover, Mass. (Lawrence area)__ D. 
Benibimoths O66 a i Shi ets cin D. 
Wer eees Wes coi So ss wie ie F. 
RS, ON a. io cick ol ct ie Smaller area with substantial labor 
surplus. 
Bloomfield, N. J. (Newark area) -__----- D 
Kearny, N. J. (Newark area) -_.-------- D 
nis PRR. Saee Loce ts edb ae Ss C 
Wrewtiield): Memes ai sid gedes ne ctndcue D. 
Dover, N. J. (Morristown-Dover area)_. Smaller area with substantial labor 
surplus. 
WeeNe Nirabiiecsc ods ori ncdeeci anes D. 
Geertanmere, F.; On <. ssc seiwes deena Not classified. 
TERIOR I ins 5 ain ii iii eis Labor surplus. 
We OTE, PEO0Os 6 is disk sd tennucs- Do. 
ROG ON ices chiwawnn seins D. 
Cs sss 6 wet whites dine Not classified. 
Biss atk: Hh bons eases ©. 
Graniteville, Mass. (Lowell area) _______ E. 
Cente Ti B lisiin csdctaim Gucckoidnns%ad C. 
ii ht tip eels tata ancien etn em D. 
PROT NIEO, Fier Hn, Oc cee ah hb ob es C. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Consensus of opinion among textile-machine builders is that current produc- 
tion, marketing conditions, and unemployment in their industry are at lowest 
ebb since 1932. An index of productivity of the industry 1951-54 and today is 
as follows: 
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Comparative production 


[Volume index, 1951—100 percent] 








Firms 1954 
Rh cde caves trie} - open 66 percent below 1951._-._.......--.-.-- 
eee ae eee s cs eer aliaeaiaeraraiia 
iad cas cae .| Equal to 1951_ FE US eed 
Bits Jills. Dice. em 20 percent below 1951............--..--- 
ee 74 percent below 1951..........-.-.---- 
V- 7. caeedpe at ..| Equal to 1951_- a own ue 
Risdz 69 percent below 1951-- cin dee oe 
i eee ee rae SS a eo 
a 8 percent below 1951... 
Dot ._| 70 percent below 1951__-- 
as 38 percent below 1951 - 
Miaisins -.| 49 percent below 195]... -_.___._.------ 
a a 
Ronan 60 percent below 1951. - 
BN aot hseb~sevaceussctlss ieee cabeb cet 
oe ..| 37 percent below 1051..............._-- 
= .| 64 percent below 1951. 
. 55 percent below 1951 _- 
= 15 percent below 1951 _- 
Pi Sos ié Janthickbn <Sucnbdcthde«hbdbounbtdeeac then 
Sey Same. 





1958 


90 percent below 1954. 


.| 63 percent below 1954. 


60 percent below 1954. 
50 percent below 1954. 


.| 49.5 percent below 1954. 


45 percent below 1954. 
42 percent below 1954. 
36 percent below 1954. 


.| 35 percent below 1954. 


33.5 percent below 1954. 


.| 3344 percent below 1954. 


30 percent below 1954. 


-| 25 pecs below 1954. 
___| 20 Percent below 1954. 


15 percent below 1954. 
Do. 





Do. 
4 percent below 1954. 
Same. 


Balance of membership reports steady decline since 1951. 
The above is a cross-sampling of ATMA membership, representing each of the 


geographic areas. 


Since 1954 six companies, former members of ATMA have been liquidated due 


to poor business climate and/or sale of assets to other companies. 


they are no longer in production. 

Total employment in textile machine building in May 1958 is lower than at 
any time since 1982. The year 1951 was the last year of full employment and is 
used in following table as index: 


Comparative employm 
(Index, 1951—100 percent] 


In either case 


ent 











Firms 1954 1958 
eae igo opheaa | 60 percent below 1951..........----.---- 60 percent below 1954. 
Dee dtinscangeuneesent | 61 percent below 1951_.___.-_-_-------- | 50 percent below 1954. 
PIAS LST Ie. ES. 33 percent below 1951.............-:--. Do. 

Dds. sankeneeeo ene i he 40 percent below 1954. 
NE oe RS SS ili 28) oS NR « foe ienwetsvees deoncenseneaen Do. 
avihitbok dv ~~ cashing 45 percent a a Se ee 3344 percent below 1954. 
Dre apcuchsdendne debates 37 percent below 1951...........--.---- 30 percent below 1954. 
eres | 38 percent below 1951............--.--- Do. 
Dee nittilheian asmiet | 22 percent below 1951............-..-.--- Do, 
BFF chhd 23 scd.< eee an AME HOREL 2e bot oabes ke deabes Do. 
Mats dink Segal meee 20 percent below 1951_............-..-- Do. 
Pecan ntttanenas wits ac 37 percent below 1951_..._.....-.....--.| 25 percent below 1954. 
Pot caaitewnasnauveediene Same as 1951_-_- dds thd Bab Do. 
ch a Bia ak Seine 75 percent below 1951.__- 20 percent below 1954. 
edakaticncttaseabudaeus 50 percent below 1951-__.___--- ddat Do. 
i emthiatinhines seteh ta cane 45 percent below 1951..........--......} 18 percent below 1954. 
eee en aca neces gas> [scene geibagmumsmanianienes + o4n .-| 14 percent below 1954. 
Dees st Wi ddew dhdobdebikedead 11 percent below 1951._.._.............| 11 percent below 1954. 
Same as 1951 ___--- : | Same as 1954. 
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Balance of members report substantially less employment since 1954. 

One of the larger firms is currently running on old machine orders, but with 
no new business in sight will close its entire assembly line June 1 for an indefi- 
nite period, but not less than 60 days. This will create unemployment for 1,000 
additional people over and above its current unemployment percentage of 33.33 
percent. 

Another firm reports that one-third of its work force has been laid off in the 
past 120 days, with additional unemployment contemplated. 

Other large firms report that certain divisions are closed now, and that addi- 
tional closings are contemplated. Although the majority of employees are in 
the Massachusetts area, depressed conditions and curtailed employment is gen- 
erally felt in all areas, with the exception of the few cases where diversification 
in production has helped to fill the gap caused by lack of business in textile- 
machine manufacture. 

In 1954, when the industry last sought relief through auspices of Government 
agency FOA, now known as ICA, the industry, as a whole, was 30 percent below 
employment levels of 1951, and as of May 1958, it is approximately 60 percent 
below 1951, and 40 percent below 1954. 

Senator Pastore. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Anprews. It is the belief of the American Textile Machinery 
Manufacturers that obsolescence is one of the most serious problems 
with which the industry is struggling, and one that is more far- 
reaching than is generally realized, and also one that should be recti- 
fied in order for the industry to survive in this era of rapid techno- 
logical progress. 

As long as high wages and fine standards of American living con- 
tinue, it will be imperative for textile mills of this country to produce 
more efficiently. 

At the end of World War IT an enpeccenravi research program 
was inaugurated by the machine builders, and since that time total 
expenditures on research and development and product improvement 
by American textile-machine builders have increased by more than 
200 percent. Their research and development program is continuing 
at a high ratio of cost to value of sales compared to other industries 
in the United States, according to official sources. 

Development of textile machinery over the past two decades has 
encompassed a high degree of automation, increased speeds, greater 
flexibility, and more productive capacity per machine unit. Safety 
factors have been enhanced and working conditions improved 
through new machine design and development. 

Machine developments occurring at a much faster rate than ever 
before have increased the necessity for proper and early recognition 
of obsolescence on the part of the users. 

We have presented to each of you a copy of a book entitled “Profit 
Life of Textile Machinery.” That is a review of the technological 
progress in the last few years and the savings that can be had through 
the new machine. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 
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CHARLOTTE-WASHINGTON- CLEMSON- NEW YORK 


SUITE 804 
1148 MINETEENTH STREET, H.W. 
WAS 6,D.G 


August 28, 1957 


Mr. James H. Hunter, President 
American Textile Machinery Association 
James Hunter Machine Com 

North Adams, Massachusetts 

Dear Mr. Hunter: 

The technological study of textile machine develop- 
ments recently prepared by your group at the request 
of the Board of Directors and the Tax Committee of 
ACMI has proved to be a document of such educational 
Value to industry and Government that our Committee 
unanimously agrees it would be helpful and informative 
in printed form for industry-wide distribution. 


Very truly your 


Andrew J. Cotiran, Chairazw 
Tax Committee 
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Some Fibers Processed by Modern American Textile Machinery 
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Profit 
Life 
of 





Textile Machinery 


Multiple-shift operation of textile mills began with World War I. Since that 
time the old one-shift basis has changed to a two-shift operation, then to three, and 
in many cases six days per week instead of five. ‘Today this is a built-in characteristic 
of the industry and since World War II its machinery has been operated at approxi- 
mately 6,000 hours per year (3-shift basis) except for sporadic periods of curtailment, 
compared to approximately 4,000 hours per year (2-shift basis) existent only two 
decades ago. 


Few manufacturing industries in this country have this characteristic multiple- 
shift operation. Therefore it is obviously unfair to textile manufacturers to apply 
depreciation rates which were basically established for 2,000 hours per year (1-shift) 
operation, to machinery which is now geared for 6,000 hours per year (3-shift) opera- 
tion. 

It is a well established fact that in each case of a model change a high degree of 
obsolescence is immediately acquired by the older machine in use. In any evaluation 
of depreciation of machinery the definition of “useful life’’ should be modified so as to 
include the proper weighting of the following important points: (1) rate of use; (2) 
obsolescence through technological improvements and new developments. 


It is our belief that the term ““PROFIT LIFE” covers these points. It is an ob- 
vious economic fact that once a machine has outlived its profit life it is merely an en- 
cumbrance to a mill’s financial success. In order for a mill to maintain a profitable 
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position under today’s market conditions long-term machine replacement programs 
should be planned to coincide with the profit life of each machine throughout the 
mill. 

Clearer understanding of the textile mills’ depreciation problems and more real- 
istic treatment of depreciation rates on the part of the Government’s tax authorities 


would greatly assist the industry in overcoming the obsolescence factor before market | 


loss of their products becomes disastrous. 


Development of textile machinery over the past two decades has encompassed a | 


high degree of automation, increased speeds, greater flexibility, and more productive 
capacity per machine unit. Research has become increasingly important in programs 
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of the textile machine builders. Machine developments, occurring at a much faster 
rate than heretofore, have increased the necessity for proper and early recognition of 
obsolescence on the part of the users. 


There have been many improvements in design and construction which have 
tended to make existing machinery obsolete. Furthermore, there are now in use 
many entirely new machines that eliminate one or more processes formerly necessary. * 
Economic trends over the past 20 years with steadily rising costs in every line of en- 
deavor and accelerated use of machines in place combine to make depreciation rates 
established years ago as out of date as the horse and buggy era. 


*None of these is listed in Bulletin F issued in 1937 by United States Treasury Department, Internal Revenue Service. 
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Textile machines being offered the trade in 1957 differ so from those offered in 
1937,** that it can be said that a majority of the 1957 models of textile machinery 
were non-existent in 1937. Therefore, it is impractical in some ways to endeavor to 
make a detailed machine comparison. We can make a cost comparison by mill 
manufacturing department, and by end product, that tells the story far more dramati- 
cally. American textile machinery — current models — individually as well as 
collectively, make a definite contribution toward the enhancement of the mill’s 
operating efficiency as well as an improved end product. They improve safety fac- 
tors, better working conditions and give a new concept to space needs in plant lay- 
out. 1957 model units have not only eliminated machines and processes, but they 


AVERAGE RATIO RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COST 


TO VALUE OF SALES 
AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINE BUILDERS" 


Anticipoted R-O costs 
projected un historic trend 


NATIONAL AVERAGE: 
Not'l. Science Foundation 
Survey 





1944 1953 1957 1960 


$ Dotior Soles figures - Bureau of Census, Textile Mill Products Purchases for Equipment adjusted to Capital Goods 
*R-O Cost, Selected companies projected for industry 
Chort prepored by American Textile Machinery Association - 1957 


increase production per individual unit and per machine operator and, at the same 
time, maintain high quality standards of production. 


There is no absolutely accurate index for measuring man-hour productivity for 
the entire textile industry as production patterns for individual mills vary from 
narrow to wide degree; however, the trend, based upon case histories, is upward as 
textile mills replace obsolete equipment with modern machinery. Due to the numer- 
ous technological developments the productivity rate per man-hour in the textile in- 
dustry has greatly increased within the past 10 years, surpassing that of other in- 


**When Bulletin F-1937 became an established handbook of the United States Treasury Department, Internal Rev- 
enue Service. 
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dustries in the country as a whole. This report clearly establishes the fact that with 
modern equipment and high automation approximately a 50°% increase in man-hour 
productivity may be obtained in 1957 compared to productivity rates of 1947.*** 


Invention and mechanical improvements are more important today than age 
in determining machine obsolescence. American textile machinery builders are 
placing greater stress on the importance of research and machine development than 
ever before. 


Results of this accelerated research activity in addition to cost and efficiency 
factors have made it possible for mills to adapt to multi-fiber production. Cotton, 
synthetics, woolens and worsteds are being used, respectively, in one-fiber operations 
or are being interchanged and used in blends and mixes. The machines of today 
which can be converted from one fiber’s use to another on short notice allow versatil- 
ity of production, unknown in mill operations of 1937, and, in little practice 10 years 
ago. 

In addition to the natural fibers: cotton, wool and silk, there are today 26 differ- 
ent synthetic fibers, which are in general production and consumer use only because 
modern mill equipment is designed for flexibility of production. These are spun to 
produce conventional yarns, or any of the new stretch or bulk yarns. In today’s 
fashion and industrial world any of these yarns of various weights, fibers and blends 
are apt to be combined in the weaving process with one or more of the 22 types of 
metallic yarns. This variety of production fits in with popular consumer demand 
and the average pocketbook. It has been made possible by machine developments of 
the American textile machinery industry. 

As long as high wages and fine standards of American living continue, it will 
be imperative for textile mills of this country to produce more efficiently. To 
provide the most efficient machinery in the world for their customers, American 
textile machine builders will continue to spend vast sums in research and develop- 
ment to prove the value of the new technologies. When one considers the period 
of time for a machine builder to get a new development underway, run it on experi- 
mental basis and then have it proven out into sales, it is reasonable to assume that 
practically every machine that is manufactured becomes obsolete within ten years. 
The astute mill man takes that factor into consideration when planning an economi- 
cally satisfactory mill modernization program. 


Since the end of World War II, total expenditures on research and development 
and product improvement by American textile machine builders have increased by 
more than 200%. And their Research and Development Program is continuing at a 
higher ratio of cost to value of sales compared to other industries in the United States, 
according to official sources. 


This thoroughness of proving the practicality of new machine developments for 
economic adaptation to American textile manufacturing is not customarily practiced 
by foreign textile machinery builders. They are prone to exhibit developments 
without adequate trial and proof of practicability of adaptation to American manuv- 
facturing methods. American leadership in textile machine building is shown by the 
fact that foreign machine builders around the world are continuously copying mach- 
ines designed, patented and manufactured in the United States. 


***Graniteville Company Annual Report 1956; and American Textile Machinery Association charts included in this re- 


port. 
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The necessarily higher costs of the new more efficient machines make it difficult 
for mills to finance new capital equipment with current long-term depreciation rates. 
Such rates* that were established on the mechanical life of a machine have no bear- 
ing on the profit life of a machine. 

This report describes many — but not all — newly developed textile machines, 
and machine improvements and refinements throughout all phases of textile manu- 
facture, which emphasize the necessity for recognition of the profit life of textile 
machinery through establishment of adequate depreciation rates. The report also 
points up the need for total modernization and planned machine replacement over 
the years if a textile mill is to remain in business in the existing economic climate. 


*Bulletin F-1937, issued by United States Treasury Department, Internal Revenue Service. 
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Technological Developments 
of 


American Textile Machinery 


Section I 


OPENING AND PICKING DEPARTMENT 


For Cotton 


In the Opening and Picking Department of a textile mill the first steps are taken 
to obtain quality production. There, payroll costs can be cut with modern machin- 
ery by 66-2/3% compared to mills operating with equipment in general use in 1937, 
At that time an Opening and Picking room was usually equipped with one or more 
machines of each of the following types: bale breaker, blending feeder, mixing feed 
table, opening machine, cage section, downstroke, overhead condenser, distributor, 
breaker picker, intermediate lapper and finisher picker. 


The three beater, one-process Picker was introduced to the textile industry in 
the early 30’s but probably because of the depression economy was not generally 
adopted for use until the 40’s. Since 1947 the one-process Picker has been further 
improved to use only two beaters instead of three. 


Since 1947 many improvements have been made in the Opening and Picking 
Department’s machine line-up. Auxiliary equipment has been included, such as 
powerful magnets located in conveyor pipes to pick up tiny bits of scrap metal such 
as broken bale straps, pieces of nails and similar foreign metallic matter. This 
prevents damage to the Picker apparatus and helps eliminate the danger of a fire 
starting from friction sparks. 


With the introduction of many new man-made fibers used in blended form, 
either one with the other or with actual fibers, as well as the problem of blending 
several different grades of the same fiber, it was necessary to develop automatic 
equipment which would produce a web with less than 5% variation, instead of the 

‘ usual 15% or 20% which heretofore had been acceptable. The Fiber Meter, manu- 
factured by James Hunter, Incorporated, adds this new high degree of precision 
to feeder operations. Automatic weighing and blending eliminates human error 
.and assures virtually foolproof quality control. A Fiber Meter Automatic Blend- 
ing System can cut as much as two-thirds of the labor from this Opening room 
process. In addition to the important labor saving available, the Fiber Meter cuts 
reject losses due to filling bands, reduces ends down in spinning and materially raises 
the break factor of the yarn. Many mills rely on this equipment to maintain qual- 
ity while effecting savings with less expensive fibers in the mix. The advance de- 
sign makes it easy to clean and set up the Fiber Meter for a new blend or new 
fibers. Accurate weight graduations permit full mixing flexibility. Even min- 
ute quantities of fiber can be distributed uniformly throughout the mix, and when 
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ranging on production up to 500 lbs. per hour, the Fiber Meter holds blend vari- 
ations down to 1%. 


Lap conveyors from Pickers to Cards eliminate the old manual operation. 
Machines available in 1957 have been refined in appearance and improved. Sev- 
eral have been introduced since 1947. The modern Opening and Picking Room of 
1957 is offered the following assembly: blender, feed table, opener, cage section, 
downstroke cleaner, overhead condenser, improved pneumatic control distributor, 
and a two-beater one-process Picker. Eight machines in 1957 are compared to 
eleven of the 1937 period and nine of 1947. Also, the one-process Picker is fully auto- 
matic and electrically controlled, the motions and performances of the entire array 
of machines beginning with the blending feeder are synchronized electrically, allow- 
ing one employee operating the system to turn out more pounds of better lap than 3 
or 4 workers could produce with older type of picking machinery. All machines of 
the above assemblage are not necessarily used in one plant, but are arranged to in- 
clude those machines with which a mill’s Opening and Picking Room may be planned 
according to end-production. 


In 1957 there is a great improvement in the appearance of the machine assembly, 
and a better layout in floor space is obtained, permitting greater safety factors and 
reduction of fire hazards. The overall improvements show an increase in quality 
standards of the product with few neps, and less trash in the lap. 


Opening machines of 1947 delivered to the Picker about 260 lbs. of cotton (more 
than 4 bale) every hour. In 1957 that rate of delivery is 300 lbs. per Picker per 
hour varying with the final production item. These figures are based on average 
mill work. Productive efficiency of the Picker in 1957 is an 80 to 100 lb. lap compared 
to the 40 to 50 Ib. density of 10 to 20 years ago. Machine efficiency increase in 
man-hour productivity averages throughout the department (in 1957) 16% over 1947. 

Cost of production in the modern Opening and Picking Department is 1/10c 
per lb., compared to the previous average of 4c per lb. 

Two member firms of ATMA build capital equipment for Opening and Picking: 
Whitin Machine Works and Saco-Lowell Shops. 

In addition to modern machinery, the up to date Opening and Picking Room 
is air filtered, adding more comfort to workers and more efficiency to operation. 
Description of this type equipment follows in another section of this booklet. 
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Technological Developments 
of 
American Textile Machinery 


Section II 


CARD ROOM EQUIPMENT 


CARDS — For Cotton, Synthetics 


There has been no change in the theory of Carding since 1820, when the first 
circular Carding machine was developed and put into use, until the present time. 


The following process applies to Cotton: the Cards prepare cotton for Draw 
Frames or Sliver Lappers, customary steps in preparation for spinning. However, 
refinements and improvements throughout the department when totalled show that 
the Card Room of 1957 has made obsolete that of 10 years ago. 


Control rolls; cut gearing; better card clothing directed toward elimination of 
card grinding; improved auxiliary equipment; and use of bi-coil winding and larger 
cans, therefore less frequent doffing, have stepped up Card Room production and 
improved quality of deliveries. Also, improved appearance of the modern Carding 
machine has outmoded old models. 


Cards of 1957 are equipped to use 14’’ to 18” sliver containers 42” high. Im- 
proved tube gears lay 15 to 20% more sliver in the can; also bi-coil drawing saves 
space by coiling two ends of sliver in a single container. Electronic sliver testers 
indicate on automatic graph, instantly, any marked variation in sliver. 


Cards are equipped also with better Vacuum Stripper systems and Card Grind- 
ers, compared to older methods generally employed in, and before, 1937 and not 
infrequently employed in 1947. 


Carding is a slow process. It is estimated that in the average mill (using 1-1 /16”’ 
B.S.L. to M. cotton) each Card will deliver about 8 lbs. of 55 grain sliver per hour. 
In addition, time out must be allowed for card grinding about every 240 hours, an 
8 hour process. Therefore, more Cards are required for balanced production than 
are in actual continual operation. However, manpower in the Card Room of 1957 
has been reduced and payroll accordingly. 


Technologists point to the present carding system as one which may eventually 
undergo radical change. They speak of the “‘precipitron’’, a device capable of handl- 
ing fibers by electro-static means, and predict that this or some pneumatic method 
of picking up, parallelizing and depositing fibers in sliver form may supplant the Card. 


Two American machine builders produce cotton carding equipment: Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Whitin Machine Works. 
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CARDS — For Wool 


A recent series of Davis & Furber technical improvements articles published in 
their D & F News was based in part on in-the-mill research conducted on the newest 
equipment available. 


In carding, the research involved the Davis & Furber model “L” Standard Card, 
sometimes with special adaptation for specific industries, i.e. carpets. On spinning 
it involved the models ““F”’ and ‘‘G”’. 


In carding, particularly, it was shown that the new 84” Card (introduced in 
1950) replaced from 2 to 4 smaller existing narrower Cards which really means 2 to 
4 times its production on these older Cards, or a proportional saving in all operating 
costs and floor space including man power direct and indirect. 


VACUUM STRIPPERS 


Developments of Automatic Vacuum Strippers have made obsolete mechanical 
strippers, circa 1947, by which only 2 to 3 Cards could be stripped at one time. In 1957 
Automatic Vacuum Strippers, manufactured by Abington Textile Machinery Works, 
allow one operator to strip 8 to 10 Cards simultaneously. Manual emptying of waste 
receivers is eliminated, also manual operation of feeder and manual manipulation 
of valves, and manual piecing of slivers. For best efficiency Cards are stripped every 
2-3/4 hours. In the modern 1957 mill departmental employees for 100 Cards may 
be reduced by 1/3 and payroll costs by 1/3. The machine efficiency of Automatic 
Strippers, described above, is 10% greater than obsolete methods. 


The quality improvements include more uniform piece-ups; fibers lie in better 
parallel formation; there are fewer neps and no scattered waste; less lint, fly or dust. 
New installation practices such as under-floor pipes, receivers hung from the ceilings 
and self-emptying waste tanks improves the appearance of the Card Room and im- 
proves working conditions. Improved safety factors are had because stripper opera- 
tors do not have to work between Card machines, nor do they have to pick up ends. 


Incidentally, this system improves the quality of waste and enables mills to ob- 
tain a better dollar regain on waste sales. Vacuum Strippers in the production plant 
also mean modernized waste room equipment. 


CARD GRINDERS — For Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Cards 


Card grinding is a necessary operation in the Card Room, and the importance of 
precision machine grinding increases daily. New machine Grinders have made 
obsolete the older methods but they are basically the same as when first introduced 
to the trade. Grinding rolls are precision tools and by being used as such give the 
mill an appreciable saving in Card wire and allow a better Card setting, thereby 
maintaining highest quality production of the Card. Card Grinders, described 
above, are manufactured by B. S. Roy & Son Company. 


29350 O—58 | 
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AUTOMATIC CARD ROOM CLEANING 


Until recent years, it was common practice to clean overhead areas weekly with 
compressed air. The development by Parks-Cramer Company of automatic travel- 
ing cleaner units, continuously operating on a track system, prevents the accumula- 
tion of lint. Direct labor costs for overhead cleaning are virtually eliminated. Qual- 
ity of product and machine efficiencies are improved because of less lint contamina- 
tion. Working conditions for the Card Room employees are improved, also. 
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Technological Developments 
of 


American Textile Machinery 


Section III 
PREPARATION FOR SPINNING 


Cotton, Synthetics, Worsted, Blends 


COMBERS — For Cotton 


Combing was originally a process for wool but was adapted to cotton manu- 
facture in fine goods mills. The process is to comb out short fibers, and minuscule 
neps, and to parallelize longer fibers for quality attainment. The Roth aspirator 
was first introduced to America about 1918 on the Naismith Comber. 


In 1947 the most generally used cotton combing machine was the 6 headed 
Comber. In 1957 an 8 or 12 headed Comber is considered the most modern equip- 
ment. Twenty-one pounds of sliver delivered per hour from the 6 headed Comber 
of 1947 is considered good production, but with the 8 headed or 12 headed Comber 
of 1957 productive efficiency increases approximately 138% over 1947. 165 nips per 
minute by the 8 headed 1957 Comber are compared to 96 to 100 nips per minute on 
the 1947 type. 


Reduction in man-hours up to 90% is obtained with the newer models, and pay- 
roll costs are reduced 90% also. 


New features of the machine include aluminum lap rolls, lap lock panel to insure 
uniform lap speed, a run-out lap knock-off system with appropriate signal lights to 
indicate (1) sliver break (2) and/or a full container; larger detaching rolls, with 
strengthened head and foot end bearings and gearings. 

There is a great improvement in the appearance of the machine. Better ma- 
terials are used. Quality improvement of the product is attained through greater 
nep removal, at the same time retaining excellent sliver evenness. 


Low maintenance and repair costs are added money saving factors. 


Two American machine builders produce this type equipment: Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Whitin Machine Works. 


DRAWING — For Cotton 


The era of modern Drawing started in the 1930’s when the single stage Drawing 
process was brought to a commercial success. The Drawing Frame is of great im- 
portance in the establishment of quality, evenness and smoothness of the end product 
and has become increasingly so with the elimination of three-process roving, and the 
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general acceptance of long draft spinning processes with a resultant decrease in the 
number of doublings. Breaker Drawing and Finisher Drawing are employed, the 
product of the latter being a further refinement of the sliver delivered by the Breaker 
Drawing Frame. No differential is established in this report. 

However, the Drawing Frames of 1957 make it possible to produce yarn of super- 
ior strength, appearance and quality. They have 8 delivery heads each compared 
to 6 deliveries in 1947; 32 to 40 deliveries per operator; 15’’ diameter containers 42” 
high, and with a 32 lb. capacity compared with 10’ diameter containers 16’ high, 
and a 13.5 lb. capacity of 1947. All steel chassis’ are employed as well as anti- 
friction bearings on which are supported all revolving components. Smooth exterior 
contours minimize cleaning operations and give a better appearance to the mill. 

Production efficiency of the 1957 Drawing Frame is 3 times as great as in 1947, 
with delivery of 300 ft. of sliver per minute compared to 100 ft. per minute in 1947, 

Attainable efficiency may be up to 90% to 95% in 1957 machines compared to 
80% in 1947; with lower sliver variation in the new models, a reduction by 2%. 

One operator is now required where previously 4.5 were needed. 

Reduction in man-hours per shift is 75%, and payroll costs are reduced 78%. 

Two American machine builders produce this type equipment: Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Whitin Machine Works. 


AUTOMATIC FRAME CLEANING FOR DRAWING 


The lint generated by modern high speed drawing has brought about the de- 
velopment of automatic Traveling Cleaners for Draw Frames. The Parks-Cramer 
Company Traveling Cleaner improves quality of sliver by reducing lint contamina- 
tion. The Cleaner also reduces down time for manual cleaning, a costly production 
loss since speeds of modern Draw Frames are three times as fast as older models. 


ROVING — For Cotton 


Until recent years the average textile mill used three machines in the Roving 
process: slubber, intermediate, and speeder. Mills on very fine yarn counts added a 
fourth machine: the jack. The principle of Long Draft Roving was introduced to 
the American textile industry in the late 1930’s. However, the industry was slow to 
convert to long draft until the mid-40’s. 


Modern 1957 equipment for the Roving process consists of one machine (long 
draft) of 72 to 96 spindles. A machine of 72 spindles for a medium yarn count has 
made obsolete the 1937-47 group of three machines totalling 352 spindles. Auto- 
matic lubricating systems and automatic stop motions increase efficiency of operation. 

The single machine operation produces a larger package, up to 12” x 7’’, weigh- 
ing 76 ozs. compared to the smaller packages of 46 ozs., 27 ozs. and 16 ozs. from each 
of the three machines respectively. 

Man-hours per each 40 hour shift are reduced by 75%, and payroll costs by 
66-2/3%. 


Quality of product is obtained by more even production, lower co-efficient of 
variation than by the older method. 
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Also better working conditions for the mill employees are obtained as the de- 
partment has fewer machines and, therefore, less crowded space. Safety factors are 
enhanced due to enclosure of all moving parts of the machine, which also adds to its 
general appearance. 

Two American textile machine builders manufacture this equipment: Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Whitin Machine Works. 


AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT FOR ROVING FRAME 


AUTOMATIC ROVING FRAME CLEANING 


Lint accumulation on the Roving Frame surfaces causes contamination and 
frequent frame stoppages. In !955, Parks-Cramer Company developed a Roving 
Frame Cleaner with automatic dampering and flexible sleeves. Mills can now 
operate Roving Frames for as long as one week with virtually no manual cleaning. 
The reduction in manual cleaning reduces direct labor costs since operators can tend 
additional frames. Quality of the product and machine efficiencies are also improved 
because of less lint contamination. 


BOBBIN CLEANERS FOR ROVING 


Auxiliary equipment in the Card Room is the Bobbin Cleaner for Roving. 

Prior to 1925 all roving bobbins were cleaned by hand. In 1925 The Terrell 
Machine Company developed its Type F Bobbin Stripper using card clothing as the 
stripping medium. This, unless kept in perfect condition, damaged the surface 
finish of bobbins. 

In 1955 the company developed its Type M Bobbin Stripper with a production 
of 22,000 bobbins per eight hour shift. A big factor in the new machine is the 
elimination of bobbin damage. A mill therefore may save from 5,000 to 6,000 
bobbins annually, its previous average loss. Savings on maintenance of the new 
machine amount to about $250 per year, and better working conditions are enjoyed 
due to the elimination of fly. 


THE PACIFIC CONVERTER — For Synthetics and Blends 


The Warner & Swasey Pacific Converter was introduced to the textile industry 
in 1949. Used in the Bradford, French and American Systems*, this machine, in 
one operation, changes continuous filament synthetic tow into a sheet of fibers cut 
to predetermined lengths. The cut fibers are then condensed and drawn crimped 
sliver emerges from the coiler and is delivered into containers ready for subsequent 
drawing operations. It by-passes and therefore eliminates the necessity for opening, 
picking, carding, and some gilling and combing. 

The Converter is ideal for blending different types of synthetics and natural 
fibers with synthetics. Percentages of blends are accurately controlled and main- 
tained. Cutting capacity is up to 2,000,000 denier and staple can be cut in lengths 
of 3” to 4-1/2” and 6” straight cut, or I-1/2” to 4-1/2” and 3” to 6” variable cuts. 





*The term American System is copyrighted by an ATMA member firm, but in this report is used as a generic term. 
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There is considerable reduction in man power by use of this method. One oper- 
ator can handle two and three machines while one machine can produce up to 130 
lbs. per hour. 


PIN DRAFTER — For Worsteds 


In 1946 the Warner & Swasey Company began building their Pin Drafter Inter- 
secting Draw Frame, introducing an entirely new concept of pin controlled drawing 
to the textile industry. This equipment operated at 1,030 faller drops per minute, 
later increased to 1,200, and became obsolete by the development of the high speed 
M-3600 series introduced in 1954, 


Designed primarily for drafting operations in the combing and drawing depart- 
ments prior to roving, these new machines are adaptable to the French, Bradford, or 
American Systems* and to dye house operations. 


The M-3650 single head, and M-3680 double head, can be equipped for single, 
dual, quad or ball deliveries. They handle carded, combed and ball tops of straight 
wool, blends of wool, wool and synthetic cut staple and all synthetic cut staple. 


A 6” faller bar is standard, increasing the entering capacity weights up to 4,000 
grains per yd. for each head. Increased machine speed to 1,500 faller drops per 
minute combined with the wide pinning results in production gains up to 50%. 


Safety and quality control features have been engineered into the machines and 
a new method of bonding faller bars has reduced bar maintenance costs to 6 cents or 
less a day, per machine. Drawing room operations that formerly required 5 to 8 
operations are down to 3 with one operator handling up to 5 Pin Drafters. Man 
power is reduced by this system 66-2/3% and payroll by 66-2/3%. 


GILLING MACHINERY — For Worsteds, Synthetics and Blends 


Holdsworth Manufacturing Company has introduced in 1957 its latest develop- 
ment in Gill reducing machinery used in drawing operations and in the manufacture 
of worsted and synthetic yarns. 


Gill reducing is a key operation in the preparation of roving for worsted and 
synthetics for spinning. It is also used as preparation prior to French or Noble 
combing systems (for woolens) and for the finisher operations thereafter. 


The new machine with its P.I.V. variable speed drive permits the operator by 
dial operation to make draft changes quickly while the machine is in operation, 
eliminating down time, and thereby making obsolete older methods which required 
more machines. 


Coilers may operate up to maximum speed of 165 yds. per minute, a rate ob- 
tained through use of heavier pitch gearing, anti-friction bearings throughout and 
balanced coiler gears that rotate in an oil bath for longer life and less maintenance 
cost. Silent chain drives result in quiet, efficient operation. 


With this new machine production may be increased 50%. A faller speed re- 
duced from 1,800 to 1,500 drops per minute combined with an entering speed in- 
creased from 10 to 15 yds. per minute increases production at a lower per unit cost. 


*The term American System is copyrighted by an ATMA member firm, but in this report is used as a generic term. 
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oa : The number of working parts of the machine has been reduced, thereby cutting 
maintenance costs. 


Man power is reduced by 50% with the new process, and payroll costs by 50%. 


NOBLE COMBS — For Worsteds 


er- 
ng The principal comb used in the Bradford system of making worsted yarns from 
te, medium to long crossbred wools is called the Noble Comb. The combing action is 


ed provided by rows of pins set vertically in one large and two small circles, together with 
appropriate mechanism for dabbing the wool into the pins of the combs and means 
for drawing off the wool in a continuous sliver. It is suitable for combing a wide 


rt : . ; 
: variety of wools, especially those between 4’’ and 8” in fiber length. 
r ' 
: During the last 10 years individual motor drives have been applied to Noble 
. Combs giving greater flexibility in manufacturing speeds. 
’ . . ‘ . . . . 
ht James Smith & Son, Inc., have made refinements in the brush mechanism which 
permits a 20% increase in operating speeds, thereby improving the quality as well as 
\) production efficiency of the machine. 
or Their use of a new 15” diameter coiler has increased container capacity by 55%, 
4 thus reducing end piecings, as well as man power requirements. 
d The new balling machine, now being given mill test runs, promises to increase 
. operating time 15%, to improve quality and to make a substantial saving in labor. 
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Technological Developments 
of 


American Textile Machinery 


Section IV 


SPINNING 


SPINNING FRAMES — Warp and Filling — For Cotton, Synthetics, Blends 


Long Draft Spinning was first introduced to America and made commercially 
feasible by American textile machinery builders in 1927. It was adopted slowly 
until about 1938. In the next decade its acceptance made great strides and by 1948 
approximately 14 million spindles of the 23 million in place were of the Long Draft 
system. In 1957 one may say the entire American textile industry has Long Draft 
Spinning. But in the past few years there have been steady improvements, and 
radical changes in the design of Long Draft Spinning equipment. Therefore, al- 
though Long Draft Spinning is considered ‘‘modern”, much of the Long Draft Spin- 
ning equipment in place today is obsolete by 1957 standards. 

In 1952 the Gwaltney Spinning Frame was introduced, and was said to be the 
only revolutionary spinning development in 100 years. In July 1956, 2.25% of the 
industry’s spindleage was of this type. Efficiencies of 95 to 96% are obtained, with 
larger rings, longer traverses and greater bobbin capacity. 

In the more conventional spinning frames considerable progress has been made 
and although the philosophy of manufacture is different both types of machines in 
1957 have made obsolete all previous models. Modern spinning systems with center 
suspension have flexibility with efficient fiber control at high drafts and are adaptable 
to cotton, new science fibers, blends and mixes. Anti-friction cylinders, tape tension 
pulleys, anti-friction type spindles using paper tubes which are light in weight com- 
pared to old type wooden bobbins, give continuously improved speeds and production 
rates. All modern frames are equipped with auxiliary devices such as automatic air 
cleaning and oiling. 

Productive efficiency increase for warp spinning is a 5.5 oz. package compared 
to 3.5 oz. package in 1947; 9,500 to 10,800 R.P.M. (2-1/2” ring — 40’s); 11,000 to 
12,000 R.P.M.., for filling spinning (1-3/8” ring — 40’s) with draft of 30 to 50. Re- 
duction in man-hours is 60%, and in payroll costs 60%. 

Quality improvement is up 10 to 20% with increase in breaking strength of yarn, 
and therefore fewer breaks and shut down stoppages. 

Two ATMA member firms manufacture spinning equipment for cotton, syn- 
thetics and blends: Whitin Machine Works and Saco-Lowell Shops. 


CREEL FOR SPINNING FRAMES 


In some cases mills are adding to old spinning frames in place the new, superior 
umbrella type creel, called SpinSaCreel, manufactured by Parks-Cramer Company. 
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This creel, suitable for either the Whitin or Saco-Lowell Spinning Frame, is available 
in various arrangements in accordance with the specific gauge and roving package 
size. 
SPINNING FRAMES — 

For Worsteds and Synthetic Blends on the American System* 


Spinning worsteds and synthetic blends on cotton machinery was an American 
development that became an important trend in the mid-40’s. Special machinery 
for this purpose designed along the line of the cotton system is now an achievement 
that has brought a new concept of worsted manufacture to an industry formerly 


’ employing the Bradford or the French Systems. In the modern American System of 


spinning worsteds and blends five machines or sometimes only four are needed, where 
the French System would require at least nine. The Bradford System would require 
at least eight. 

On the American System package sizes are larger, thereby saving labor costs. 
For example, a container from the Roto-Drafter would hold 20 to 30 Ibs. of sliver 
whereas corresponding packages on the gills would hold about 10 lbs. maximum. 
A 12” x 6” roving bobbin from the Quik-Set roving frame (American System) holds 
roughly 50 oz., whereas the package from the French System finisher or the Bradford 
System reducer or roving frame might hold 12 to 13 oz. An American System 
“F3” spinning package on a 2-1/2" ring, 11’’ traverse would hold 8 oz., whereas a 
French System package with the old 2” ring, 7” traverse holds 2-1/2 oz. 

Through use of the American System reduction in man-hours is 66% and pay- 
roll costs are reduced accordingly. About one-half the floor space is needed for this 
equipment compared to other systems. Safety factors are notable as the hazards 
of the gill box and its multiple needles are greatly reduced. The American System is 
manufactured by Whitin Machine Works, and equipment for similar processing is 
made, also, by Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SPINNING FRAMES — For Woolens, Worsteds, Synthetics and Blends 


Since the early 1800’s a gradual improvement has been made in the development 
of spinning of woolens. The result is that today the intermittent mule spinning sys- 
tem has been replaced with the continuous ring frame spinning method. It has 
simplicity of operation and mechanism, higher production per spindle and smoother 
operation. Ring frame spinning for woolens has become more practicable and de- 
sirable with the improved technology of carding and condensing of woolens. 

Davis & Furber’s new spinning frame for woolens includes streamlined mechan- 
isms for attractiveness and accessibility, improved lubrication systems such as oilless 
anti-friction bearings, one shot lubrication for head and foot ends, and central ring 
lubrication. Their woolen spinning frames are adapted to individual mill require- 
ments and methods of operations. 


SPINNING ROOM AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 


AUTOMATIC SPINNING FRAME CLEANING 
Prior to 1953, most spinning frames were cleaned with the type CT3 creel cleaner. 


*Trade name for this system but used as generic term in this report. 
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The radical design changes in Long Draft Spinning caused greater shedding of lint. 
The accumulation of this lint about the drafting area and on sides of spinning frames 
became a serious detriment to frame efficiency and yarn quality. 

In 1953, Parks-Cramer Company introduced the CTF Cleaner. This Cleaner 
uses the controlled air technique of automatic cleaning. Multi-outlet air distributors, 
automatic dampering and flexible sleeves make it possible to accurately direct air 
to all frame surfaces, including the sides and under portions that were formerly in- 
accessible. The CTF Cleaner relieves the spinners of manual cleaning and allows 
them to be more productive by tending additional frames. Frame efficiency is im- 
proved because of the reduction in lint contamination and the reduced time a frame 
must be out of operation for general cleaning. 

Most efficient mills are rapidly replacing the obsolete cleaner with the newer 
controlled air technique. 


American MonoRail Company has developed an Automatic Traveling Cleaner 
for use over spinning frames. 

The Cleaner increases the number of sides a spinner can handle efficiently from 
the usual 13 to 15. On three shift operation this means 80% annual return on in- 
vestment by the mill. 

The Cleaner is estimated as increasing Spinning Room efficiency by 5%, and to 
improve quality of yarn through 50% reduction in neps. 

All automatic cleaners improve working conditions by reducing lint and fly in 
the air, and by continuous cleaning of the machines they reduce fire hazards. 


VACUUM END COLLECTION SYSTEM 


In 1957 Parks-Cramer Company introduced a new SpinSaVac Unit material 
recovery system designated as Model ““HI’’. This SpinSaVac system provides means 
of collecting and removing broken ends, fly or sliver formed in the spinning operation. 

Resulting advantages are: increased production of 5% to 15%, a saving of usable 
waste, and an increase in spindle assignment of 25% to 50%. In addition, the Spin- 
SaVac system tends to produce more uniform temperature and humidity in the draft- 
ing area. , 

The unique shape of the SpinSaVac collecting flute permits it to be located under 
the bottom front roll of the spinning frame, thereby keeping it out of the way of the 
operator who may be piecing up ends. 

The newly designed impeller is constructed with involute vanes having an air 
foil cross section. It produces a higher “‘cut-off”’ suction, permitting the unit to run 
longer before lint is removed from cabinet. 

In addition to the Unit Type SpinSaVac system, Parks-Cramer Company fur- 
nishes the SpinSaVac Central Fan System with unit material recovery. In this 
system, a single fan provides the suction effect through a duct system for a number of 
collecting cabinets. 

Also available is the SpinSaVac Central Fan System with central material re- 
covery. This system eliminates handling of the collected lint by automatically con- 
veying it to the Picker Room or other central point. 
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Technological Developments 
of 
American Textile Machinery 


Section V 


PREPARATION OF YARN FOR END USE: FOR KNITTING OR 
WEAVING PROCESS 


For Cotton, Synthetics, Worsted, Woolens 


SPOOLERS — For Cotton and Spun Synthetics 


The high speed Automatic Spooler invented and built by the Barber-Colman 
Company was first introduced to the trade in 1920. It reduced the number of oper- — 
ators required from three or four to one, and increased production per machine. 
This was the first fully Automatic Spooler equipped with a Weaver’s Knotter. 

In 1937 the Spooler handled a 10’’ bobbin, and produced a 2.5 lb. cheese. In 
1957, the new model, used in combination with Barber-Colman Super Speed Warper 
includes a better cleaning device and handles larger spinning packages: 12-1/4’, 
and produces cheeses approximately three times the size of the previous model 


‘(6 lbs.). Yarn is transferred from bobbin to cheese at the rate of up to 1,200 yds. per 


minute, depending upon the size or number of the yarn. 


Through use of the new model man-hours are reduced by 37% and payroll 
costs about 37%. Quality improvements production-wise include cleaner yarn, 
better running warps, and therefore increased loom efficiency because of fewer 
breakages of yarn. 


More spindles in less floor space, higher spooling speeds (up to 1,200 yds. per 
minute) and greater package versatility describe the contribution made by the U. S. 
Textile Machine Company’s Acme Vertical Spooler. Three previously separate 
operations (yarn cleaning, oiling and winding) are combined in this one machine. 
Up to 2 Ib. straight, pirn or bottle-wind packages are built up from a variety of supply 
packages. 

A high speed combination of a redraw and a spooler, the U. S. Textile Machine 
Company’s Acme Horizontal Spooler provides accurate spooling of all types of syn- 
thetic yarns up to 2 lb. bobbins. Of spindleless construction, the machine will handle 
yarn from bobbins, cakes, cones, pirns or skeins. 


WARPERS — For Cotton, Spun and Filament Synthetics, Worsteds 


The method of the hand operation of warping cotton yarns was borrowed from 
silk manufacturing about 1800. It was gradually improved and with the develop- 
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ment of the first Automatic Warper capable of handling 40 yds. per minute the 
system revolutionized the cotton industry. 


In 1950, the beam with 30” diameter, 54” between heads contained twice as 
much yardage as older types (1937) with heads only 18” in diameter. The creel 
held from 400 to 600 cones or cheeses. Electric stop motions and individual brakes 
on cheeses operated simultaneously and prevented tangling of yarn ends. 


Barber-Colman’s new DW Model Warper introduced to the trade in 1954 has 
made obsolete previous models. It performs in combination with Barber-Colman’s 
C & D Spooler described previously, and handles cottons, spun and filament syn- 
thetics. 

Production delivery is 900 yds. per minute (varying according to size of yarn) 
with 381 ends per 40” (head diameter) beams, 30/1 yarn, a total of 938 lbs. per beam. 
Larger packages are used and in 1957 beams weighing more and holding greater 
yardage are produced. Maximum efficiency rating of the combination assembly is 
described in the discussion of Spoolers. Production delivery for each of the machines, 
Spooler and Warper, is approximately 86,000 Ibs. per week (30's to 40’s yarn). 


The 1957 model Cocker Machine & Foundry Company Warper (BW40C) intro- 
duced to the trade in 1955, is spindle driven and is used for cotton, synthetics and 
worsteds. It has made obsolete their older SD 49 Warper, in use in 1947, which had 
made obsolete their drum driven model 37, used for cotton only and available in 1937, 
Today’s production delivery is 1,000 yds..per minute for any fiber, compared to 800 
yds. in 1947 and 350 yds. (cotton only) in 1937. The beam is 40” compared to the 
obsolete 36’ beam. Air compressor rolls are another feature of the Cocker Warper. 


Quality improvements on production include less yarn damage because of its 
spindle drive. 


Kidde Manufacturing Co., Inc., introduced in 1957 Model 158 A Warper which 
made obsolete all their previous models. This is a spindle driven machine with 
speeds up to 1,000 yds. per minute. Synthetic yarns from fine denier up to and in- 
cluding tire cord can be run on this machine. Hydraulic control of pressure roller 
and semi-automatic beam removal by hydraulics are a feature of this machine. 
Also, precise control of constant yarn speed is included. 


The models that this warper superseded had top speeds of 600 yds. and did not 
have the hydraulic control. 


A new high speed Ball-Warper manufactured by Cocker Machine & Foundry 
Company, and suitable for all spun fibers, compares to their 1937 Model 500, which 
handled cotton only. The older type machine restricted to only one fiber, warped 
350 yds. per minute, to make a maximum weight warp of 400 lb. yarn. The new all 
fiber machine of 1957 warps up to 1,000 yds. per minute to make a 1,500 lb. warp. 
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WARPING BEAM — For Tricot, Synthetics 


This machine is a completely new development co-incident with the develop- 
ment of synthetics in tricot production. Its advent is of the 1930's. 


In 1937 Cocker Machine & Foundry Company introduced a narrow fabric 
Warper designed with one 14” long beam, 14” in diameter which operated up to 
250 yds. per minute, 

The newest Warper for tricot beams made by Cocker Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany (Model MB50) will take two 21’’ long beams, one 42’’ long beam and one 50” 
long beam, all up to 21” in diameter. It warps up to 750 yds. per minute. 


Kidde Manufacturing Co., Inc., has introduced a new 1957 Model Tricot type 
Warper made in three sizes, 21'’,42’’ and 50”. Thenew 42” and 50” models will take 
spools up to 32’ in diameter which will soon be required by the recent high speed 
developments in both Raschel and Tricot knitting machines. These Warpers have 
precise control of yarn speed, hydraulic roller control and hydraulic beam doffing. 
They are equipped with electric brakes and the very latest electronic stop motions 
for broken ends. 


These machines make completely obsolete previous models which could only 
accommodate 14’ x 14” beams. 


WINDERS 


The process of winding yarn or thread onto self-contained packages suitable for 
further textile processing was one of the major machine developments just prior to the 
turn of the century. This development heavily influenced logistics of mill production 
and contributed to the wide geographic distribution and decentralization of the textile 
industry. 


The winding process prepares cones, tubes, cheeses, or shuttle bobbins for the 
next process, the type of package being predetermined by the end use of the product. 
Simultaneously with the winding process the yarn may be given certain treatment, 
such as emulsion or waxing. 

The most recent winding development was introduced in 1957 by the company 
that originated the first self-contained package type of winding machine. 


UNIFIL LOOM WINDER 


Universal Winding Company’s Unifil Loom Winder is a fully automatic machine 
that eliminates seven steps in the preparation of filling yarn; i.e., tending of the filling 
winders, trucking of full quills to storage, distributing of the quills in the weave room, 
loading of the individual full quills in the rotary loom battery, collecting of empty 
quills from the loom cans, tending of the quill stripping machines, and trucking of the 
quills from stripping back to filling winding. It also eliminates the supervisory help 
presently required for the filling winding and quill stripping areas. 


The Unifil Loom Winder displaces two machines formerly required to do the 
work; a manually operated filling winder or an automatic filling winder, and an 
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automatic bobbin stripper. The latter two were introduced about 1940. Also, it 
replaces the rotary loom battery and accessories. 

The manual quiller required doffing and loading of quill and replenishing of 
supply by hand. The automatic quiller requires that a hopper be filled with empty 
quills, that boxes of full quills be removed and that the yarn supply packages be 
replenished. The automatic stripper requires manual feeding of the hopper and re- 
circulating of bobbins. The loom battery requires frequent loading of the individual 
quills. 

In the Unifil Loom Winder one spindle supplies filling for only one loom and its 
speed is set to supply quills 15% faster than they are consumed by the loom. There- 
fore, the Unifil efficiency is equal to that of the loom. 

Reduction in man-hours varies according to mill production; for example, for a 
1,200 loom installation running 13/1 filling yarn on 40” looms at 190 P.P.M. with 
rewound quills, Unifil reduces man-hours 58% per shift. Reduction in payroll costs 
of winding, inspections, stripping, transportation, and battery hands is 45%. Also 
costs are reduced through elimination of a large inventory of quills and all quill 
transportation. 

Many quality improvements are noted in the package-product. Hand soilage 
and yarn damage is eliminated by mechanical handling. Quills are wound under 
consistent tension conditions, filling barré is eliminated and package differential is 
minimized — an especially important factor in dyed yarn. Experience has shown 
that some fabrics which are normally woven on two-shuttle, filling-mix looms may be 
woven (at higher speeds) on single-shuttle looms equipped with Unifil. Also, yarn 
defects from a bad supply of yarn or a damaged quill are confined to one loom. 
Fewer set marks result from infrequent loom stoppages. 

Working conditions and safety factors are improved as two work areas and inter- 
vening spaces are eliminated. Trucking is considerably reduced and frequently 
elevator operations can be eliminated. By eliminating separate areas for quilling 
and stripping an approximate 10% reduction in floor space required for weaving and 
filling preparation can be accomplished. 


AUTOMATIC CONE WINDER 


Foster Machine Co.’s Model 75D — Precise Winder, cones and tubes, has made 
obsolete their earlier 75 C model. Efficiency increase with the 1957 machine is 
10% and quality of product is increased by at least 10% also. 

However, their Model 202 Automatic Cone Winder introduced to the trade in 
1957 delivers at a speed of 550 yds. per minute at 65% efficiency, or a net of 375 yds. 
per minute. This compares to 300 yds. per minute in the 1947 machine. The 
machine automatically finds the yarn end on the cone being wound, places it beside 
the end of the new bobbin, ties the knot and starts the spindle. All these operations 
were done manually on Model 102, the 1937 type. 

In 1957 man-hours have been reduced 63% and payroll costs 60%. 

Because of improved slub-catchers and the automatic knotter quality of pro- 
duction has been improved. A lower noise level has improved working conditions. 
a’he new machines require 60% more floor space for equivalent production but less 
operating personnel. 
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WHIRLWIND TWISTER WINDER — 
For Cotton, Synthetics, Jute, Filaments and Spun Yarns 


The Warner & Swasey Co. introduced, in 1955, a Whirlwind Twister Winder 
designed for twisting heavy cordage and industrial twines. It twists and winds in 
one operation, eliminating winding machinery following ring twisters. The new 
machine, a precision winding process for heavy duty cordages, has made obsolete 
other cordage twisting and winding machines. Man power is reduced by 50% and 


payroll by 50%. 


AUTOMATIC COP WINDER — For Cotton, Jute, Asbestos, Wool, Synthetics 


The Automatic Cop Winder recently developed by the F. A. Lazenby Company 
is capable of handling any fiber and has a flexibility, versatility and rangeability 
heretofore not available in filling winders. It makes obsolete all previous develop- 
ments of Cop Winders. 

Each unit is individually driven through a heavy-duty industrial clutch; each 
has its own traverse mechanism, spindle and tension, and therefore is capable of 
winding any desired diameter and length of cop entirely independent of the other 
units. Spindle changes are easily made, and an entire change-over, spindle trumpet, 
length and diameter of cop can be made in only five minutes. 

Productive efficiency of the Automatic Cop Winder is a spindle speed of 2,200 
R.P.M., winding 1-3/8” diameter cops of 14 lb. jute, each spindle producing 98 Ib. 
per 8 hour shift. In experimental runs the rate has been up to 128 lb. per 8 hour 
shift. Winding wire-core asbestos yarn at a spindle speed of |,230 R.P.M. produc- 
tion on 1-5/8’ diameter cops produces 200 lb. per 8 hour shift. There is no reduc- 
tion in speed of the winding spindle for doffing. Spindle speeds are practical up to 
3,000 R.P.M., dependent upon size and type of yarn. 

In the machine, worms and gears are of alloy steel and Meehanite castings. 
Moving parts are heat-treated; and hardened and ground to close tolerances. En- 
cased in oil-tight housing, all moving parts run in a continuous oil flow. 

The Automatic Cop Winder is for use in heavy duty cotton mills, carpet and rug 
mills, tapestry and upholstery fabric mills as well as asbestos mills on both non- 
metallic and wire-core production. 


WINDER — For Headed Bobbins used on UpTwisters 


Kidde Manufacturing Co., Inc., introduced in 1957 a winding machine equipped 
with semi-automatic spool doffing, self-threading thread guides, self-threading tension 
devices and full spool stop motions. These improvements reduce operator effort 
and eliminate faulty spools. Speeds have more than doubled to a maximum of 2,500 
R.P.M. 

The previous 1937 models of these Winders were of light construction and had no 
automatic provisions. Speeds were limited to approximately 1,000 spool revolu- 
tions per minute. 


AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT FOR WINDERS 


Parks-Cramer Company has recently introduced Winder-Vac, a vacuum system 
for Winders. By removing fly and other foreign matter from the yarn, this system 
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increases production by as much as 25%, increases value of yarn, and permits oper- 
ators to handle up to 30% greater work loads. 


TWISTERS 


TWISTER CONER and TAKE-UP MACHINE — For Filament Synthetics — 
Synthetic Yarn Producer Equipment. 

Universal Winding Company introduced to the synthetic yarn manufacturers in 
1954 a new two-process system for the “‘take-up’’, twisting, and coning of continuous 
filament yarn. The No. 955 Take-Up Machine winds untwisted yarn into a precision 
package right at the spinning machine. In a subsequent one-step operation, the No. 
210 Twister Coner inserts the desired amount of twist into the yarn and winds it into 
a precision cone for shipping. In most applications, this new process makes obsolete 
a three-step process involving a ring twist take-up, a ring twister, and a No. 50 
Universal Coner. 

Package sizes made possible by the new equipment are more than double those 
available prior to 1954. 

Reduction in man-hours is 68.5% and in payroll costs 68.5%. 

Quality of filament yarn is improved through less handling, fewer contact points, 
fewer broken filaments, and fewer knots. 

Working conditions and safety conditions are improved through elimination of 
a large percentage of trucking and handling. Also, the reduction in number of pack- 
ages in process and in inventory is a cost saving factor. 

Floor space required is 31% less than with predecessor processes. 


UPTWISTER — For Synthetics 


The Unirail Uptwister (Universal Winding Company) is a development intro- 
duced to the textile industry in 1950. It is not comparable to machines used prior to 
that time. 


Its headless package take-up eliminates further winding in many instances. It 
has quick-doffing package holders, automatic magazine tailing, and the twisting can 
be direct from the yarn producer’s package, thus eliminating redrawing. 

Also, a larger package results in improved efficiencies in such subsequent oper- 
ations as warping, quilling, etc. Overall machine efficiency in twisting is increased 
due to longer running time of individual packages. 


Large packages, fewer handlings, fewer knots, better threadline, result in fewer 
broken filaments. 


There is a reduction in floor space requirements in the Twister area only, but in 
cases where coning and/or redrawing may be eliminated, floor space requirements 
are further decreased. 

The Unirail Twisting Machine operates at 96% efficiency; its output is 125% 
that of earlier design Uptwisters. Man-hours have been reduced 55% through use 
of this Uptwister, and payroll costs are reduced by 45.6%. 


DOUBLE-TWISTER — For Nylon 
Fletcher Works Inc., has developed the Fletcher Duplex Double-Twister making 
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a5 lb. package which has made obsolete the former 3/4 lb. and the 1-1/2 lb. package 
produced by that company for the last 15 years. This Twister also makes three styles 
of packages; a double taper, bottle bobbin, and a straight, whereas the former equip- 
ment only made a bottle bobbin. The 5 lb. package gives a continuous run of greater 
yardage, and is specifically designed for heavy yarn doubling and twisting. 


Gauge is 9’, width 20” at the bottom of the 72 spindle unit. Stainless steel shafts 
with nylon bushings and lubricant-free nylon bevel gears reduce the need for lubrica- 
tion in the yarn area. Full length balloon separators are designed to permit cleaning 
while the machine is in operation. 


A similar model has been used in smaller sizes on filament and spun yarns and 
for plying and twisting fiber glass yarn. It is in experiment stage by carpet yarn 
spinners, and will probably be given experiment runs in tire-cord mills. 


FACE DRIVE TWISTER — For Synthetics 


A new, short-cut operation was introduced by U. S. Textile Machine Company 
in providing headless packages of twisted synthetic yarns that eliminated the necessity 
of redrawing. The U. S. Acme Face Drive Twister replaced previous silk type ma- 
chines which were restricted to small packages. This new machine increased yarn 
package sizes from | /2 lb. or smaller to 2 lb. capacity and operating speeds to as high 
as 15,000 R.P.M., with knotless yarn packages ready for subsequent quilling or high 
speed warping. 


DOUBLE DECK TWISTER — For Synthetics 


The combining of three previously separate types of twisting machines into one 
basic machine was accomplished by U. S. Textile Machine Company in 1954, as a 
means of providing throwsters with a practical solution to the constantly changing 
market requirements. Their new Combo Double Deck Twister, a high speed ma- 
chine, presented all of the quality refinements dictated by synthetic yarn operations 
and combined a conventional uptwister, a headless package uptwister and a combina- 
tion package uptwister with stationary mandrels in one production unit. 


The Combo handles 2 |b. pirn packages as well as straight, conical or bottle type 
supply packages in stretch, bulk and decorative synthetic yarn throwing. 


HEAVY DUTY DOUBLER-RING TWISTER — For Synthetics 


Designed for plying heavy synthetic yarns, this machine enables operators to 
produce up to 8 lb. packages, up to 9” traverse. U.S. Textile Machine Company 


" introduced their Acme Heavy Duty Doubler-Ring Twister Model 5 in 1955 to provide 


synthetic yarn throwsters with a faster, more uniform method of imparting low twist 
or plying than was possible on converted cotton machines previously used for large 
package production. Each end of yarn has automatic stop motion protection. 


Newest member of the U. S. Textile Machine Company line of down-twisters is 
their Acme 2 Ib. Doubler-Ring Twister, Model 3. This model is a completely mod- 
ernized, high speed unit for prime twisting, oiling and/or combining of synthetic 
yarns in the small package field (up to 2 Ibs. of stretch yarns). 


29350 O—58 10 
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HIGH SPEED DOUBLER-RING TWISTER — For Synthetics, Fiber Glass and 
Novelty Fibers 


Productivity on half-turn twist operations has been increased 300% by the 100 
spindle U. S. Acme High Speed Model 4 Doubler-Ring Twister introduced by U. §, 
Textile Machine Company in 1956. 


Designed for fiber glass, novelty and synthetic yarn throwing and/or plying, the 
machine handles yarns as low as half-turn per inch at yarn speeds up to 9,000 inches 
per minute. Four different types of packages can be produced by simply changing 
the cam in the machine’s builder motion unit. 


The machine makes obsolete slow speed down-twisters, bringing new twisting 
economy to low twist yarn operations in either single or plied end-processing. Creel 
choices include over-end, rotating delivery or tube drive type for fiber glass. Special 
attachments are available for novelty yarns. A new unit arrangement provides 
simplified package changes, minimizes previous maintenance costs and lowers oper- 
ating costs. 


SUPERLOFT STRETCH YARN MACHINE — For Synthetics 


In 1937 four machines were needed for the production now obtained by the 
Superloft Stretch Yarn Machine Model 550 introduced to the trade in 1955 by Uni- 
versal Winding Company. The new model made obsolete uptwister and redraw 
machines in use until then for this process. 

This new one-machine process combines 10 steps formerly necessary to obtain 
the product: redraw from supplier’s shipping package; trucking bobbins to twister; 
uptwisting; trucking to steaming; steaming; trucking to redraw; redraw; trucking to 
twister; twisting; and supervision of above. 

It produces 8 times as fast as the former best method available, and the Superloft 
one-operation process operates at 95% efficiency compared to the former process 
where two operations ran at 80% efficiency and two at 90% efhciency. 

More even tension, more even twist through gang adjustment vs. former in- 
dividual adjustment are features of the machine. Cleaner yarn through less handling, 
controlled quality through single operation and elimination of yarn variations are 
factors in quality improvement. 

Working conditions are improved by concentration of work on high speed mach- 
inery in one area, instead of long patrols in four separate areas with extra handling of 
products, clerical checking, etc. Man-hours in the department are reduced by 36% 
with the new machine and payroll costs are reduced by 36%. 


TEXTURIZER 


Introduced by U. S. Textile Machine Company, the U. S. Acme Texturizer is a 
high speed production unit for processing Taslan* yarns on either the wet or dry pro- 
cess. ‘Now being made in three models, this machine replaces converted uptwisters 
in a new field of synthetic yarns which give a novei effect in textures. 


*Taslan is duPont’s registered trademark designating certain type processed yarns made in accordance with quality 
standards set by duPont. 
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The Textured Yarn Machine transfers twisted or untwisted filament yarns either 
as single ends or in combination (fine deniers to heavy deniers) from cakes, cones, 
pirns, spools, etc., to new, bigger and more uniform headless packages with simplicity 
of threading, positive yarn control, accurate tensioning and natural working level. 


The original model is a 60-spindle unit which introduced an approximate 
87-1/2% increase in yarn package size (6” traverse, 6’’ to 8” diameter) in the low 
denier field (300 denier and below). A new 50-spindle model, now in production, 
handles heavier deniers, including large packages of nylon, fiber glass, and other 
yarns (10 traverse, 10” to 12’’ diameter). A single spindle, portable unit provides 
full machine facilities for the preparation of samples and development of new textures 
without involving full production machines. 


SLASHERS — For Cotton, Synthetics, Worsteds 


With increasing speed of the modern automatic loom warp yarn must be treated 
with a starch or resin finish to prevent chafing and broken ends, with resultant lost 
time during the weaving process. 

Prior to 1937 slashers were operated for single fiber production, but with the tex- 
tile industry’s increasingly versatile production it has become most important that an 
all-purpose slasher be included in a mill’s equipment. 


The new Cocker Machine & Foundry All-Purpose Slasher was introduced in 
1955 and handles all fibers. 


A modern slasher includes auxiliary electronic devices such as the moisture de- 
tector, which measures and keeps constant the dampness of yarn as it leaves the dry- 
ing cylinder; automatic temperature controls, storage controls, size-box controls, 
more accurate stretch and tension controls. These auxiliary units add considerably 
to the cost of the slasher but repay the mill in the great improvement in quality yarn 
production. Also, infra-red lamps are frequently used to speed up drying, in an even 
fashion, replacing steam drum rollers. 

Productive efficiency of the Cocker All-Purpose Slasher is 1,400 Ibs. to 1,500 Ibs. 
per hour of dry warp compared to 300 Ibs. per hour in 1937 to °47 and later. 


Net production increase per man-hour is 300%, and a 30% reduction in man 
power by the new Cocker Slasher is obtained through use of larger beams and less 
frequent doffing. Reduction in payroll costs is 30%. 


The new 1957 models of the Kidde-Johnson Slasher include electronic controls 
of moisture which properly condition the yarn, automatic temperature controls of 
either the recording type or visual type, accurate stretch control and size box controls. 


All this was not available in early models and the addition of this type of aux- 
iliary equipment adds to the efficiency of their Slasher, reduces man power require- 
ments and increases output of the machine. Production is increased by about 300%. 


The Griffin Size Applicator introduced in 1957 by The Textile Shops renders 
obsolete all previously existing models and processes for this purpose. 
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Higher speeds and greater efficiency are obtained, with productive efficiency up 
by 200% over older existing models, but man power requirements remain the same 
as in conventional processes. 


DRAWING-IN 


Final preparation of a loom beam prior to its placement in the loom was until 
recent years a delicate precision hand operation that required 8 to 10 hours of con- 
centrated effort by a skilled operator to thread each end of the warp through the 
correct heddle, drop wire and reed. 


In 1946 a new steel heddled Automatic Drawing-In Machine was first intro- 
duced to the trade by Barber-Colman Company. It is capable of drawing through 
as many as 24 harnesses, 8 banks of drop wires and reeds for use in plain and dobby 
weaves of cotton, synthetics and wool. The average draw speed is 200 ends a minute 
into drop-wire heddles and reeds simultaneously, compared to the old hand operation 
method of 10 to 15 ends per minute into drop-wire heddles and reeds. 

This Automatic Drawing-In Machine contributes greatly to the wide variety 
and design of modern textiles as it allows more frequent re-drawings or new patterns 
in fabrics, a practice which in former years was costly and impractical. _ If the fabric 
design on the loom remains the same a portable tying-in machine may be used. 

The Barber-Colman Drawing-In Machine (Model SH) reduces man power by 
85% and payroll costs are reduced by 85%. Low maintenance costs help to reduce 
overhead. 

Quality improvement of the fabric is obtained through straight warps, more 
accurate draw. 


FIBER PREPARATION AND YARN CONDITIONING MACHINES 


The Hygrolit machinery made by Kearny Manufacturing Company, Inc. is 
used for the conditioning of yarns or cloth by means of Hygrolit liquids. 

The machines are used for twist-setting, waxing, lubrication and moisture re- 
tention, as well as protection against mildew, rust, or moisture evaporation. 

These machines, a conveyor apron and spray system, have not changed in 
principle although the latest machines show a more modern and streamline design 
and operate on 20% increased efficiency. Man power remains the saine, no matter 
whether the capacity is 500 lbs. or 3,000 Ibs. per hour. 

The newest Hygrolit yarn conditioning equipment is called Model Yarco-Perma 
and can be installed on conventional winders. Under this process, the yarn is con- 
ditioned while being wound on cones or tubes. 


SIZING MACHINE — For Nylon Hosiery Yarns 


An interesting machine that is a direct result of the impact on the textile industry 
of man made fibers is Foster Machine Company’s Model 76 — for Nylon Single End 
Sizing. This was developed in 1939 at the request of the E. I. duPont deNemours 
Co., Inc. to fill a specific need to produce nylon hosiery; and it is doubtful that the 
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fber would have become as important in the consumer market as rapidly as it did 
without this machine. 

Since its introduction, the machine has been improved and refined, and now has 
bearings and increased speed. A newly shaped package is now produced at a rate 
25% greater than previously. 


Production costs have been lowered in ratio to the efticien¢y increase. 
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Productive Efficiency through 


PILL A 30,336 Spindles Carded Yarn 


First Year — Modernization Program 


Consolidated Opening Room for Plants | - 2 - 3, some old machinery replaced with new, some rebuilt, 
Two mills were setuid combined into a single unit, walls removed, floor levels changed, and machinery 
rearranged into a single room for each department. 

Picker rooms modernized and consolidated. 

New humidifier system installed in card and spinning rooms. 

Card room modernization started in Plant |. 

Spinning and winding modernization started in Plant |. 


Second Year — Modernization Program 
One electric meter for both mills, mill re-wired. 


Plant 1: 
Spinning balanced with card room to operate same number of hours. 
New winder program completed. 


Plants 2 and 3: 
Card room consolidated and modernized, all machinery rebuilt, roving frames converted to long draft. 
Spinning room consolidated and '/; machinery rebuilt and converted to long draft, 34 new on order. 
New twisters. 
Consolidated finishing room with new and rebuilt machines. 
Complete new humidifier system installed. 
New card stripping system installed. 
New automatic cleaners installed in spinning. 


Third Year — Modernization Program 

Plant 1: 

New waste baling machine. 

Consolidated heating plant. 
Plants 2 and 3: 

New drawing. 

New long draft roving frames added. 

New spinning frames, long draft, tape drive in con- 

solidated room. 

New winders. 


Fourth Year — Modernization Program 
Piants 2 and 3: 


New spinning frames added. 
New cotton storage facilities. 





} | | *! } | 
PROGRAM COMPLETED, 
a EFFICIENCY RATING AT 
| NEW HIGH LEVEL 
| | 


Fifth Year — Modernization Program 
New winders added. 


PRODUCTION IN POUNDS PER MAN HOUR 


1 
+- 
T 

2 





pe “| 
Sixth Year — Modernization Program a ates ce hacia li 
High speed warping installed. 
Additional cards added to balance production. Pe he oe 


t Note: Since this chart was prepared, through continued modernization production has increased on the same 
count of yarn to 13.6 pounds 
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Mill Modernization Programs 
MILL B 34,704 Spindles Carded Yarn 


Modernization Program included re-arrangement of entire plant into single, well laid out unit. 


Ist Year Modernization Program 


Opener room re-equipped, new and rebuilt machinery. 

Picker room consolidated and machinery rebuilt or replaced with new. 

Card room consolidated, machinery rebuilt or replaced with new; consolidated spinning room, machinery 
rebuilt and converted to long draft, some new frames, new cleaning equipment. 
New drawing-in machinery, new winders added. 

Creels, looms, winders, twisters rebuilt. ' 

New warper, slasher, and cooking kettle. 

Cloth room modernized, new machinery. 

New boiler plant. 

New humidifier system. 

New wiring for all power, and for newly installed individual motor drives. 


2nd Year Modernization Program Moderne t 13.2 Ibs. 
Program 
New winders, new cleaning equipment, mode! 30 Year Year Year esr / 


winders converted from cones to tubes. 

New card stripping system installed. 

New drawing added, old frames rebuilt and mod- 
ernized. 

New draft roving frames added. 

New regular draft roving frames added. 

New spinning frames replaced old. 

New spoolers, warpers, winders, twisters added. 
Automatic cleaners added. 





* 
PROGRAM COMPLETED. 
EFFICIENCY RATING AT 
| NEW HIGH LEVEL 


Ft nod bin st) ot aeveoniy wh 


Card room modernization completed. Ath ete EE ena 


Spinning room modernization completed. 


PRODUCTION IN POUNDS PER MAN HOUR 


3rd Year Modernization Program 
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t Note: Since this chort was prepared, through continued modernization production hos increased on the same 
count of yorn to 13.2 pounds. 
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Technological Developments 
of 


American Textile Machinery 


Section VI 


GENERAL AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDIFICATION SYSTEMS 


In early days of cotton manufacturing it was found that the best quality fine 
yarns were spun by mills near the seacoast, in humid areas. With the development of 
equipment that maintained proper moisture content in the Spinning Room the fine 
goods industry expanded into inland areas. The generic term “air conditioning” 
was coined by Stuart W. Cramer, an early pioneer in the development of automatic 
humidification systems. Today the term is universally accepted for air cooling, and 
language that originated in a textile machine work shop is known in all industrial 
phases, in homes, places of entertainment and culture, and in all modes of trans- 
portation. 


In a modern mill provision for equipment to maintain proper atmospheric con- 
ditions is a must for efficient textile mill operation. With the various departments 
properly humidified, benefits include increased production, improved quality of 
product, reduced waste, and better working conditions for employees. These re- 
sults are so important that it appears reasonable to speak of a one year return on a 
humidification system investment. 


Parks-Cramer Company has continually improved its equipment and has de- 
veloped new systems and components to obtain the most even control of conditions 
with the greatest reliability. In 1950, Parks-Cramer Company introduced the all 
new Gradumatic atomizer system, automatically regulating both air and water 
pressure in accordance with room demand to achieve for the first time true modula- 
tion of system capacity. 


With regard to air handling systems, the forward-thinking mill manager is al- 
ready planning for the addition of refrigeration equipment to give him year round 
control of temperature as well as humidity. This may mean scrapping an evapora- 
tive cooling system, considered adequate ten years ago, in favor of a central station 
system to which refrigeration is easily added. 


The trend to more compact but higher speed, higher horsepower machinery is 
making recently installed systems out of date and inadequate. Rapid technological 
advances in design of system components, such as non-clogging spray nozzles and 
hinged eliminators to facilitate maintenance, also contribute to system obsolescence. 
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Technological Developments 
of 
American Textile Machinery 


Section VII 


WEAVE ROOM EQUIPMENT 


LOOMS 


SINGLE SHUTTLE, AUTOMATIC LOOMS — For Cotton, Synthetics, Blends 


The Northrop Automatic Loom was first introduced by Draper Corporation in 
1894 and allowed one weaver to operate 16 looms. The invention revolutionized 
the textile industry and started it on its great mass productivity economy. However, 
the Automatic Single Shuttle Loom produced by Draper Corporation today has 
progressed so far, technologically, since the first Northrop, that the two seem only 
remotely akin. Today the average weaver’s productivity is over 600% greater than 
that of one who operated the first automatic loom. 


Looking at the last 20 years, 1937-1957, we see that while the basic principle of 
weaving changed no more than the use of wheels on an automobile, everything else 
changed on the loom just as it did on a car; speed, efficiency, ease of operation, and 
maintenance, safety devices, appearance, use of automatic features, performance, and 
price. 

More important changes have resulted in increased versatility, improved quality, 
increased automation, and lowered maintenance. This has come through the use of 
heavier frames with increased bearing surfaces, milled and broached in true planes; 
new centers; increased diameter shafting; extruded aluminum lay; automatic let-offs; 
clock spring harness motion; anti-friction bearings; power transmitter drives with 
enclosed brake; filling motion with ratchet take-up; no stop wind-up; new metals 
and alloys. 


Beginning in 1954 the X-2 Model loom was greatly increased in versatility, handl- 
ing an ever-increasing variety of fabrics not possible with older models. A new 
pattern for quality was established with an increased number of goods being made 
of matched-pick quality which the loom of 1937 was unable to duplicate. 


Research and product improvement by mill and machinery manufacturers, 
accelerated after World War II, have resulted in startling productivity gains. Ex- 
amples shown below represent a fair cross section of fabric construction, produced on 
X-2 Model looms. 


(a) Corduroy: increase in loom speed, 10%; increase in loom efficiency, 5%; 
increase in loom production (sq. yd. basis), 10%; total increase in loom 
productivity, 25%. Increase in weaver productivity, 300%; increase in 
fixer productivity, 130%; reduction in weaving and fixing payroll, 66%. 
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(b) Army Twill: increase in loom speed, 9%; increase in loom efficiency, 5%; 
increase in loom production (sq. yd. basis), 12%; total increase loom pro. 
ductivity, 26%. Increase in weaver productivity, 20%; increase in fixer 
productivity, 18%; reduction in weaving and fixing payroll, 17%. 

(c) Print Cloth: increase in loom efficiency, 5%; increase in loom production 
(sq. yd. basis), 12%; total increase loom productivity, 17%. Increase in 
weaver productivity, 60%; increase in fixer productivity, 19%; reduction 
in weaving and fixing payroll, 24%. 

90”" XP-2 Loom — Cotton 

Wide Sheetings: increase in loom speed, 19%; increase in loom efficiency, 3%; 

total increase loom productivity, 22%. Increase in weaver productivity, 67%; 

increase in fixer productivity, 5%; reduction in weaving and fixing payroll, 

22%. 

50” XD Model Loom — Synthetics 

Rayon Twills and Taffetas: increase in loom speed, 16%; increase in loom effic- 

iency, 6%; increase in loom production (sq. yd. basis), 14%; total increase 

loom productivity, 36%. Increase in weaver productivity, 172%; increase in 

fixer productivity, 87%; reduction in weaver and fixer payroll, 54%. 


THE AUTOMATIC MAGAZINE BATTERY 


Draper has pioneered in developing a practical method of supplying bobbins to 
looms automatically to eliminate the costly job of “‘plugging’” bobbins by hand. 

The bobbins are prepared and loaded automatically into the magazine by a 
standard quiller adapted for this purpose. This operation is carried out in the yarn 
preparation room after which the magazines are delivered by truck direct to the looms. 

The entire sequence of moves and operations after the full magazine has been 
placed in the feed track of the loom is completely automatic. 

The Automatic Magazine Battery completely eliminates the conventional ro- 
tary type battery, reduces labor costs, and yields cleaner yarns and fewer cloth sec- 
onds resulting from handling by mill hands. Its pneumatic thread clearer attach- 
ment automatically removes loose filling ends, reduces drag-ins and other imper- 
fections caused by filling waste being drawn into the weave. 


TRU-TENSION LET-OFF 

The Draper Tru-Tension Let-off is designed to give a constant rate of yarn de- 
livery to the loom while maintaining a constant tension on the warp yarns. 

It has successfully eliminated uneven or wavy cloth on various critical weaves 
and has proven to be particularly useful on synthetics and fine cottons. 

This let-off is a precision built mechanism. All revolving elements incorporate 
anti-friction bearings. All gears have cut teeth, and the friction discs of the trans- 
mission run in an oil bath. The attachment is designed for long life with minimum 
maintenance requirements. 


THE DRAPER SHUTTLELESS LOOM 
(A Research Project of Draper Corporation) 


The Draper Shuttleless Loom operates without shuttle, bobbin, or battery. Re- 
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search has reached the point of actual mill test, now in progress. Increased speed, 
reduced maintenance, and a high degree of automation are expected when the degree 
of success has been determined. 


MULTIPLE SHUTTLE, BOX LOOM (Automatic—Up to 5 Shuttles) 
For Cotton, Monofilament and Spun Synthetics, Woolens, Worsteds, Blends, 
Covered Rubber, Metallics 


In 1933 Crompton & Knowles Corporation perfected the first two-shuttle loom 
permitting the changing of shuttles without stopping the machine. Today this firm 
holds approximately 1,200 patents covering items relating to automatic bobbin 
changing and automatic shuttle changing features of their box looms. 

Immediately after World War II Crompton & Knowles entered (in 1945) into 
a phase of scientific improvement utilizing modern science and technical apparatus. 
They employed high speed motion pictures and delicate electrical measuring in- 
struments, the approach being more from a scientific standpoint than it had been 
in the past. Today through these methods there is a continuous process of improve- 
ment of the machine and its automatic features, including the incorporation of those 
that were not available in past years — electrical, mechanical, and pneumatic devices 
and materials recently brought out — all to the end purpose of making available im- 
proved machinery that will reduce operation costs. 

Loom developments of foreign countries publicized as “revolutionary” such as 
the Air Pick Loom, etc., have been tried and abandoned as commercially unfeasible 
by Crompton & Knowles. 

In 1957 they introduced the C & K Pick and Pick Automatic Bobbin Changing 
Loom. The loom now on field trial is in process of preparation for the 1958 market. 
It will make obsolete all non-automatic Pick and Pick looms. 

The PAPA model loom will permit the operator to weave pick and pick fabrics 
on an automatic bobbin changing basis where formerly the operation was all done 
manually. 

The weaver workload varies according to fabric construction. For example, 
where previously on a 4 x 4 Box Loom the normal workload was | to 2 looms per 
weaver, with one fixer for each 24 looms; in the new PAPA model, 6 to 24 looms per 
weaver are possible — depending upon type fabric and the form in which the machine 
is operated. Battery hands are employed for above 12 looms: 24 to 48 per battery 
hand, depending upon size of yarn; 24 looms per fixer. 

The PAPA Loom runs at 85 to 90% efficiency — speed 122 to 128 P.P.M. on 
82” to 92”” between swords. This compares to efficiency of 75% for obsolete model 
box looms, that have, also, speed of 116 P.P.M. 

Fewer stops of the loom, and refinements in loom construction and accessories 
such as improved shuttles give quality improvement in the finished fabric. 

The PAPA Loom allows versatility of production with economic operation to be 
brought within the realm of practicability. 


LOOMS — WEAVING MACHINE WITH YARN CARRIER — For Woolens, 
Worsteds and Blends 


The Warner & Swasey Company, in 1950, introduced their American adaptation 
of the Sulzer Weaving Machine. This loom is called shuttleless but it does have a 
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yarn carrier. A series of steel projectile-like shuttles weighing only an ounce draw 
filling directly from large 4 to 15 lb. packages, eliminating filling waste. 


The machine operates at 240 picks per minute and is available in 80’’, 95” and 
110’’ widths. It is so designed that widths can be varied down to one-half the total 
width of each machine. For example, on an 80’’ machine any width can be woven 
from 80” down to 40”. It has a maximum of 8 harnesses and can weave up to an 
8-pick repeat. It is built to the standard of a Warner & Swasey machine tool and 
has all steel bearings, gears are machined rather than cast and all moving parts oper- 
ate in an oil bath. 


In 1954 the versatility of the Weaving Machine was increased when the filling 
mix unit was introduced as an attachment for existing and new machines. This unit 
enables filling yarns to be mixed alternately, at speed of 240 P.P.M., from two sta- 
tionary packages 4 to 15 Ibs. each while reserve packages provide uninterrupted 
operation. A pick back unit, also available for standard machines, is an integral 
part of the unit. Should a filling yarn break, movement of the pick back control 
handle reverses the harness drivé,and take-up motion one pick. The shed is reversed 
and the cloth is let back the proper amount automatically. The machine can be 
re-threaded and started with minimum work for the operator, thus reducing greatly 
the possibility of human errors. 


The Weaving Machine improves work quality, reducing burling and mending 
costs. One operator can handle up to 18 machines with efficiencies in excess of 90%. 
Actual mill installations indicate that with today’s wage rate it will pay for itself in 
three years. 


NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 


The new Fletcher High Speed Automatic Narrow Fabrics Loom is a versatile 
unit capable of producing ribbons, tapes, elastic web and non-elastic web. 


The Multifab High Speed Loom has replaced the Fletcher Loom that has been 
on the market for 25 years. It has increased speeds from 150 picks per minute to 
250. The old standard loom was 15’ 8” long where this loom is 9’ in length. 
The weaver may operate eight of these looms instead of four of the slower speed, 
longer looms. Production is increased 50%, due to the increased speed. For quill 
changing, only one loom out of eight is out of operation compared to one loom out of 
four on the longer model. 


The Multifab High Speed Loom is operating between 92 and 95% efficiency in 
plants where it is installed. 


LOOMS — AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 


JACQUARD HEADS — For Cotton, Synthetics, Woolens and Worsteds 

The Jacquard Head, a large and intricate machine placed upon and above the 
loom controls the warp ends, and therefore the design. It is necessary for the crea- 
tion of the more elaborate fabrics of woven design. The principle of creating the 
fabric design is the same as laid down by its inventor, Jacquard, in 1798. However, 
the modern version operates at high speeds and great efficiency, beyond compare 
to its earlier prototype. 
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The models of 1957 have made obsolete all previous models of this machine, 
according to Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., builders of the machine. 


It is precision built and therefore has few mechanical difficulties and little time 
down. The large capacity Jacquard operates at a speed up to 150 P.P.M.; while the 
smaller capacity Jacquard has a greater speed and is geared to coincide with shuttle 
speed of the most modern loom. 


AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT IN WEAVING ROOM 


BOBBIN CLEANING MACHINES — For Cotton, Synthetics 


In 1914 one of the first mechanical bobbin stripping machines was introduced 
by T. W. Terrell and C. S. Smart of the Erwin Mills at Cooleemee, North Carolina. 
In 1917 The Terrell Machine Company was incorporated and manufactured a bobbin 
stripper under the trade name of “Utsman”. In 1925 it produced its Type K model, 
of which approximately 2,000 were sold. Subsequently several other machines 
appeared on the market. All of these cleaned filling bobbins by mechanical means 
involving steel fingers which stripped the waste from the bobbin and, unless kept in 
perfect condition, marred the surface of the bobbins. 


In 1937 The Terrell Machine Company introduced its Type L machine for 
cleaning bobbins that had synthetic yarn remnants left on them. This machine was 
later found adaptable to cotton and wool yarns as well as synthetics. It has since 
that time largely replaced machines using steel fingers because it does not damage 
the surface of the bobbins. Many improvements have been made to the original 
design of 1937. 


In 1955, license was obtained on a bobbin feeder originally developed by a re- 
search organization. By its use as part of the assembly one operator can now feed 
two Type L machines with greater efficiency and less effort than was formerly re- 
quired to manually feed one Type L machine from a standard hopper. 


The Type L model cleans a maximum of 40,000 bobbins per eight hour shift 
with one operator and without the feeder. With feeders, one operator with two 
Type L’s can clean from 75,000 to 100,000 bobbins per eight hour shift. « 


The bobbin selector detects bobbins which have not been completely cleaned in 
passage through machines and automatically returns them to the feeding hopper to 
be sent through the machines again. This prevents the necessity for manual separa- 
tion of cleaned and uncleaned bobbins. 


LOOM CLEANERS 


In 1949, Parks-Cramer Company completed its first major commercial loom 
cleaner installation. Research through the ensuing years has resulted in a system 
that adequately serves modern high speed weaving. 


Today their Oscillaire reduces materially the hand cleaning labor required in 
Weave Rooms and significantly improves the quality of the product. These results 
are accomplished with a minimum of maintenance under high safety standards. 
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The American MonoRail Company in 1952 introduced to the trade an Auto- 
matic Loom Cleaner designed to increase quality of loom production. 


Reduction in man power varies according to plant and production set up, but 
may be as great as 90%. 


Some cost reduction examples are as follows: 


(a) In a Weave Room, operating at 77% humidity, manufacturing fine goods 
of synthetic fiber yarns the cost of cleaner installation may be reclaimed in 1.7 years 
by reduction of manual cleaning costs. 


(b) In a Weave Room of 1,000 looms, operating at 90% humidity, and cotton 
yarns carrying light sizing for manufacture of gauze a 57% reduction in cleaning 
labor costs may be had. 


(c) Ina broadcloth Weave Room of 500 looms quality is improved and clean- 
ing labor savings will pay for the loom and ceiling cleaning equipment in approx- 
imately 2 years. 


AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT IN GREY CLOTH ROOM 
BUTT SEAM SEWING MACHINE — For Cottons and Blends 


One process, or continuous treatment of fabric in finishing departments has 
made the Butt Seam Sewing Machine for grey goods’ use extremely important. 


Birch Brothers introduced their Model M “Supreme” Butt Seam Machine in 
1956, 


The machine has a production rate of 200 seams per hour (average width fabric) 
compared to 90 seams per hour on the model previously in general use. The machine 
operates at 90% efficiency and because of its high production rate and lowered man 
power reduces manufacturing costs in this department by 50%. Employees per new 
machine are reduced by one to two, depending upon production being handled. 


Better, smoother seams, and more stitches per seam are among the quality im- 
provements made possible by the new machine. 


Improved safety factors also make the machine more desirable for-use in the grey 
goods room. 


MECHANICAL SELVAGE TRIMMER 


For many years, manufacturers of nubby, loop and pile fabrics, such as terry 
cloth and blankets, were unable to use automatic shears to remove undesirable sel- 
vage ends. Curtis & Marble Machine Co. — Hermas Division now manufactures 
the Hermas Selvage Trimmer, which functions automatically only on the selvages 
of any woven fabric at speeds up to 150 yds. per minute. 


This time-saving machine is equipped with automatic guiding units for shearing 
one or both sides simultaneously and is actuated by a photo-electric selvage sensing 
device, or electronic eye. This Hermas Selvage Trimmer has proven to be a most 
versatile machine, as it successfully trims the selvages of all weights of goods from 
blankets to organdies, including such materials as fiberglass cloths, and those fabrics 
that have been metalized, or rubberized. 
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_ Cost of Obsolescence 
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ANTICIPATED PAYROLL SAVINGS IN MILL BY USE OF MODERN 
A survey based on mills manufacturing 136 x 60, 4 yd. per Ib. combed broadcloth 








MACHINE 
EMPLOYEES 
MILL WITH OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT IN a oie 
OPERATION 1950 com 
Bale Breaker 
2 Opening Machines 
2 Breaker Pickers 3 
2 Intermediate Lappers 
2 Finisher Pickers 
82 Cards with 12" Cans +4 
4 Sliver Lappers and 
4 Ribbon Lappers producing 580 grain 2 
laps 


36 Combers producing |4.2 pounds per 4 
hour | 


40 Deliveries of Breaker Drawing 3 
40 Deliveries of Finisher Drawing 


5 —60 Spindle, 12x6 Regular Draft 
Slubbers producing 80 Hank Roving 
10 —120 Spindle, 9x4!/. Intermediates 
ing 2.00 Hank Roving 12 
24 —160 Spindle, 7x3\/, Speeders 
ing an average of 6.00 Hank 
Roving for Spinning 
74 —256 Spindle, 3" gage Bend Drive 
Warp Spinning Frames equipped with 
6!/," Traverse and | 5" Rings 
30 —288 Spindle, 2%," gage Band Drive 
Filling Spinning Frames equipped with 
6" Traverse and 134" Rings 


2 —140 Spindle Automatic Spoolers + 





2 Beam Warpers +! 

3 Slashers #- 3 

— 500 Model E Looms eu 
TOTAL 70 em- 


ployees per shift 
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MACHINERY & IMPROVED MANUFACTURING METHODS 
producing 40,250 lbs. warp yarn, 17,250 lbs. filling yarn per 120 hour week. 





MACHINE 
coos Sere 
MODERNIZED MILL OF 1957 ca eae P poe 
40 HOURS 
4 Blending Feeders 
2 Opening Machines 66% 
2 Single Process Pickers 
75 Cards with 15" Cans and equipped with 1 15 
. 2 
vacuum Strippers 
2 machines for Preparation for Combing be 1 50 
12 Combers averaging 45 to 55 pounds 2 50 
per hour 
24 Deliveries Drawing after Combing # i 6634 
1,060 Spindles 10 x 5 Long Draft Slubbers 
producing 2.60 Hank Roving,with auto- 2 83 
matic stop motion 
18260 Spindles, 3'/4"" gage, Tape Drive 
Long draft Warp Spinning equipped 
with 2" Rings, 9" Traverse 
53 
7,100 Spindles 3!/4" gage, Tape Drive Long 
dratt Filling+* Spinning equipped with 
134" Rings, 7" Traverse 
| —288 Spindle Automatic High Speed 2 50 
Spooler 
| High Speed Beam Warper 50 
1 Slasher 66% 
360 Model X2 Looms 192 or 47 
ficiency. (sq. yd. basis 





TOTAL 29 em- TOTAL 
mnding eaupmen’ ond large ployees per shift | Reduction 
mills to servtinice 59%, 


SAVINGS ON PAYROLL COSTS : $7,380.00 per week in direct labor 
figured at $1.50 per hr. average 


29350 O—58——11 
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Technological Developments 
of 


American Textile Machinery 


Section VIII 


MACHINES FOR KNIT FABRICS 


For Nylon, Rayon, Acetate, Dacron, Cotton and Wool 


RASCHEL KNITTER 


Two general types of knitting machines, Raschel and Tricot, have become in- 
creasingly important within the past ten years. Fashion has popularized the use of 
wide lace fabrics and tricot-fabrics to the extent that a new segment of the textile 
manufacturing industry has developed. 


Kidde Manufacturing Co. manufactures both Raschel and Tricot Machines. 
Their first Raschel Knitter was produced in 1947. 


This machine was made with a maximum of six knitting bars and was capable of 
producing only limited patterns. The maximum speed of the machine equipped 
with six bars was 160 courses per minute. 


The 1957 models have increased productive efficiency from 250% to 300%. In 
addition the new Raschel Knitter produces fabrics which were not practicable in the 
earlier units. 


Improvements in the guide bars, knitting needles and generai construction of 
the machine, and the addition of stop motion equipment has decreased man power 
requirements and payroll costs by approximately 400%. 


Four models of the 1957 Kidde Raschel Knitters are as follows: Model E-4 — 
an ultra high speed single needle bar machine used principally for the production of 
elastic fabric such as power net and tulle. When used on elastic fabrics, speeds up to 
600 courses per minute are obtained. When used on tulle, speeds up to 800 courses 
per minute are obtained. 


Model E-6 is basically similar to the E-4 machine except for the addition of two 
extra guide bars, which allows the knitting of simple lace patterns in addition to the 
elastic fabric and tulle. Use of the additional bars reduces the maximum speed of 
the Knitter to approximately 500 courses per minute on elastic fabrics and 600 on 
the plain fabrics. 


Model E-10: this 10 bar machine is primarily used for lace, lace edgings and 
fancy patterns in elastic fabrics. The added pattern and guide bars limit the speed 
of the machine to approximately 350 courses per minute. 


Model E-14: this unit is exclusively a lace machine with added bars for more 
intricate pattern work. Speed of this machine is the same as the E-10, above. 
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FUTURE KNITTING MACHINES 
ing Co., Inc.) 


Now being placed in production on trial basis is the new E-24 Knitter which will 
have 24 guide or knitting bars. This machine will produce intricate patterns in lace. 
The rate of production on this new model has not yet been determined. 


(Research Projects of Kidde Manufactur- 


Presently running on trial is the newly designed double needle bar carpet knitter 
using a jute back, rayon knitting yarn with a wool face. This machine will be 200 
inches in width and will knit broadloom carpet of the velvet type at a rate of 3 sq. yds. 
per minute. The machine will use rayon, nylon or cotton for the knitting yarn, jute 
for the back and any natural fiber or synthetic yarn for the face. 


When proven for sales this machine may have revolutionary impact on the broad- 
loom carpet industry. 


TRICOT TYPE KNITTER 


The 1947 Kidde “‘Aveco” Tricot Knitter was a 168” wide machine which ran 
at a speed of 450 courses per minute. The bulk of the yarn used in this machine 
was either acetate rayon or nylon and most of the warp for this type Knitter was made 
from seven turn yarns. 


Today, Kidde’s 168” FNF Warp Knitting Machine, which on the same type of 
fabric production operates at a speed of 900 to 950 courses per minute, produces 
twice as much yardage in same amount of time as the 10 year old machine. The use 
of twisted yarn has been eliminated and most of the cloth from these machines is now 
made from producers’ twist nylon just as it is received on the pirn. 


Work load on these machines is about the same; however, production has 


doubled. 
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Technological Developments 
of 


American Textile Machinery 


Section IX 


FINISHING OF COTTON, WOOL, SYNTHETIC FIBER FABRICS 


The many steps in manufacturing processes which successively produce yarn and 
cloth from cotton, wool and man-made fibers is a machine phase only. The chem- 
istry phase which follows is a complex field in itself and one of great importance to 
accepted standards of textile production today. 


Through the application of chemistry rough unfinished looking cloth in the grey 
or loom state is transformed into lustrous fabric with varicolored designs, soft shades 
of pastel, or vivid hues of the rainbow. Through the use of chemicals fabrics are given 
a sheen or a dull finish; residual shrinkage is established at a minimum; they are made 
crease resistant; water repellant; drip-dry; and are given a permanent type finish 
that does not disappear with washing, cleaning, or wear. 


Finishing has opened new fields for research, experimentation and achievement 
in the textile industry. Although finishing is highly mechanized today, machines 
which make such miracles possible are only the means of mass production application 
of chemistry. 


Some of these processes described in the next pages are the result of gradual re- 
finements of old principles; but many represent new treatments for yarns and fabrics 
which the consuming public of 1957 demands as routine quality standards in wearing 
apparel and household textiles. 


It should be noted that all finishing equipment is tailor made for each customer’s 
maximum capacity. No single finishing machine described can be specifically identi- 
fied with average production figures such as are given in manufacturing processes. 


The great savings in modern finishing equipment is by reduction in payroll costs. 
The quality of production is enhanced through less frequent handling of fabric, more 
even results, and the improved chemical applications. 


FINISHING PROCEDURE FOR COTTON WOVEN FABRICS 


During the past 20 years (1937-57) principles that have guided developments in 
cotton finishing machinery include strenuous efforts to obtain increased speed of 
operation of individual machines, and also continuous operation. The combination 
of several processes into one continuous operation, or the treatment of fabrics in a 
continuous manner is the customary procedure in 1957 compared to older treatment 
methods where small quantities of fabrics were treated in individual machines in 
what we commonly know as batch processes. In cases such as this, it would be usual 
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practice to put fabric on one machine and subject it to several chemical processes on 
that same machine, as opposed to the continuous operation where these chemical 
processes are arranged in succession, with the fabric passing through continuously 
from one series of machines to the next. 


A number of the developments that have taken place in finishing machinery have 
been purely of a mechanical nature, such as improvement in the choice of bearings, 
the ““beefing-up” of machine frameworks, all to withstand the higher speeds that are 
required, but with no functional change in the machine or in the particular finish or 
process that it applied to the fabric. 


There have been complete changes in some processes where there is almost no 
relationship with the older method of application, such as the old kier system of 
bleaching which used one sort of chemical treatment, and the modern continuous 
peroxide bleaching systems. 


Also, there have been a number of developments chemically. This has been 
particularly true in the field of permanent finishes, where the use of thermo-setting 
resins has allowed finishers to obtain surface effects of a permanent nature on their 
fabrics similar to those which used to be attained with starch and tallow type of soft- 
eners, but on a non-permanent basis. 


Cotton goods, except in larger integrated mills, are shipped to finishing plants of 
varying but large capacities. For the purpose of this report we will use a theoretical 
case of a cotton finishing plant with capacity to produce approximately 600,000 yards 
per week on the general run of cotton dress material, such as 80 square dress percales, 
4 yds. per lb. of cotton broad cloths, and equivalent fabrics; weights to range from 
3.15 yds. per lb. to 5.50 yds. per Ib. 

The first step in finishing cotton goods is that of singeing and desizing and, in 
many cases, this would be done today exactly as it was done twenty years ago. The 
only improvement would be in the machinery, the smoothness of operation, the even- 
ness of pressure on the Squeeze Rolls with which the sizing material is applied, and 
similar details. 

Four to six kiers would be standard and these would be in operation twenty-four 
hours a day, but not all six would be in operation at one time. But some kiers would 
be unloaded while other kiers would be loaded, and while still other kiers would be 
going through an eight to twelve hour process of boiling the cloth in the kier. Kier 
boiling is followed by washing and this is followed by saturation with chemicals for 
bleaching. In this case, sodium hypo-chlorite, followed by washing again, fol- 
lowed by an acid treatment, would be followed again by washing. 

All of the finishing processes of 1937 and through the years up to about 1947-50 
would use from nine to twelve men, with some of these men working on later shifts 
and most of them working just one shift. 


In 1957 a modern three-stage continuous peroxide bleaching system uses three 
men and produces the same yardage production within an eight hour day saving in 
man power and in man-hours. Continuous peroxide bleaching was first introduced 
around 1940, and has grown by leaps and bounds since that time. The most recent 
development in that field is the substitution by the duPont Company of a single 
stage of bleaching for a previous two-stage bleaching system. 


The continuous peroxide system of bleaching is known to have run as high as 
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300 yds. per minute, whereas the older method represented by kiers and sodium hypo- 
chlorite bleaching was, of course, not a continuous process and, therefore, the mill man 
simply had to buy enough machinery to handle his cloth in batch form and still get 
out the equivalent production. 


Anyone starting a new mill in 1957 would purchase for about $150,000 a con- 
tinuous J-box system of bleaching, requiring three operators compared to at least 
twice that expenditure for the older kier, boil and chemical bleach system, which 
required nine to twelve men to operate. 


In payroll savings three operators compared to nine to twelve men, and allow- 
ing for second and even some third shift operation in the old system, would amount 
to at least a 75% to 80% savings. 

The steps following bleaching are auxiliary steps and consist of drying. Here 
dry cans are generally used, and tenter framing is generally done to bring the cloth 
to the required width, particularly if printing is to be done, or to bring the cloth to 
even width if it is to be dyed on jigs. These processes differ not at all from those 
that have been in use for a long time, except in the mechanical quality of the equip- 
ment. Stainless steel containers have replaced those of copper. Tenter frames are 
sturdier and designed for higher speeds. 


If a mill could purchase a high speed tenter frame, which runs at twice the speed 
of its existing equipment, 50% of the labor force in that tentering operation would be 
eliminated. 


Following the drying, the goods may be printed and here the mechanical per- 
fection of the machine tends toward higher and higher speeds of operation, the 
elimination of machines being for the purpose of reducing payroll costs. 


Dyeing, however, is entirely different. Twenty years ago, a mill finishing 
600,000 yds. per week, probably dyeing about one-third of this production or 40,000 
yds. a day into plain shades for dress goods, would need about ten jigs and two pads 
with a total of at least six operators. The same production can be run today ina 
continuous pad steam dyeing process with only three operators. 


The pad steam process was developed by the duPont Company, and was first 
announced around 1935. It did not grow into really significant use until World War 
II spurred the need for continuous mass production. Since that time, it has proved 
to be probably the most practicable of the several continuous vat dyeing processes 
that have been devised. Other continuous processes, however, have special applica- 
tion in special mills, such as the Stanfast Molten Metal Dyeing process, the Williams 
Unit process of continuous vat dyeing, and the Bond Continuous Dyeing machine. 


Following dyeing or printing with the necessary development processes, the 
finishing processes are those where the next significant developments have occurred. 
A standard piece of equipment in a finishing room is a two-machine range consisting 
of a pad on which the finish is applied, directly followed by a tenter frame with a 
heated housing for drying the fabric after the finish is applied. A modern tenter 
frame with a modern tenter frame housing will operate at speeds up to 250 yds. per 
minute, occupying exactly the same floor space as the twenty year old machine which 
would have produced no more than 150 yds. a minute. No reduction in number of 
employees is attained, but it is possible, with this increase in the productive capacity 
of the same machine, to consolidate many of the finishing processes on one machine 
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with an eventual savings in labor through actual elimination of machines. _ It is be- 
lieved that one machine today will do the work of two of twenty years ago. 

To be specific, the Finishing Room of 1957 with a capacity of 600,000 yds. per 
week would have the same number of calenders as the older plant, but in the modern 
plant there probably would be two high speed finishing frames, compared to four 
older type finishing frames such as were used a decade ago. 


CALENDERS AND MERCERIZERS 

McKiernan-Terry Corporation introduced to the trade in 1955 a series of cal- 
enders, open width washers, saturators and mercerizers more advanced in perform- 
ance than older machines. 

The new calenders involve more efficient roll removal, less down time; and they 
reduce work loads through more productive efficiency. Greater accuracy in handl- 
ing and setting fabrics improves the quality of production. 

Greater safety in the finishing department may be had because of easier acces- 
sibility, by the operator, to the newer type machines. Less floor space is required 
than in previous set-ups. 


EFFECT OF MERCERIZATION ON COTTON FIBERS 





Figure 1 
Photomicrograph of longitudinal view of unmercerized cotton fibers 
showing convolutions. 





Figure 2 
Photomicrograph of longitudinal view of cotton fibers after mercerization. 
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BLEACHING — For Cotton Tubular Knit Goods 


An entirely new type of continuous bleaching range for tubular knit goods, 
resulting in substantial production savings, was developed by Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc., and introduced to the trade in 1955. 


The continuous range assembly combines a series of compartmented washers, 
each with its own Squeeze Rolls. (Each section has four compartments.) In the 
first section of the assembly only a small amount of wetting agent and detergent is 
necessarily added in the first compartment, the latter three being used for scouring 
and rinsing cloth, with descending temperatures of, and counterflow of water. The 
second four-compartment washer is used for fluorescent white dyeing followed by 
peroxide saturation — the dye is finally returned to the first compartment and is not 
wasted. This unique process produces level dyed cloth and full tinctorial power of 
the dye-stuff is developed. 


In the peroxide saturators a single bath is adequate for light and medium 
weight cloth, but a double bath insures thorough and uniform saturation of heavy 
weight fabric. 


The fabric then Passes to a conveyor steamer, a heavily insulated chamber with 
stainless steel framework. The height of the machine eliminates the necessity of pit 
installation, a former practice. Steam and air, and controlled temperature give softer 
finish to cotton knit goods and eliminate use of “‘softeners’’. 


The preheating scray serves as a speed compensator and maintains proper cloth 
synchronization. The conveyor advances slowly carrying fabric laid in such a 
manner that it is neither tangled nor abraded and receives no deposit of crusty for- 
mation, thereby eliminating cleaning and abrasion damage to the fabric. 


The third washer, also with four compartments, and also with counterflow of 
water system removes chemicals. 


High quality finish with whiteness, uniformity, absorbency and little stretching 
of tubular knit goods is obtained from this system of low and uniform tension, no 
handling of fabric, and low pressure of Squeeze Rolls. 


Speed of the machine is set by dial, and weight of cloth processed per hour is kept 
constant. Three operators are needed to operate the continuous bleaching range 
which has a capacity of 30,000 Ibs. per 24 hours or more, at operating speeds of 150 
yds. per minute. The amortization cost of the range is estimated, on labor and 
materials savings, at three years. 


The Solo-Matic Bleach Range introduced by H. W. Butterworth & Sons Com- 
pany in 1956 has increased efficiency and quality of production. 


It made obsolete the older 2-stage bleach method. 


A reduction in man power of 50% and similar reduction in payroll costs are 
noted with the new machine. 


CLOTH WASHER — For Woolens 


The Cascade Continuous Cloth Washer, introduced to the trade in 1955 by 
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James Hunter Machine Company, made obsolete their single cloth washer that was 


used in 1937, and later models of conventional continuous washers. 


The new 1957 type eliminates sewing and handling of the fabric, uses 20% water 
and steam compared to old models. 


The washing process formerly required 8 to 10 machines with reloading of each 
machine and constant handling of fabric. The new machine operates at 80% 
efficiency and has an output up to 800 pieces per week. It requires only two oper- 
ators compared to as many as eight needed for the now obsolete batch equipment; 
and it requires only one loading of the machine. 


Quality of fabric processed is improved through gentler handling and by obtain- 
ing more uniform results. Working conditions are improved through more and better 
safety controls, better guarding of driven and moving parts, and because of automatic 
stops in case of trouble. 


Manpower is reduced 60% by the use of this machine, and payroll costs by 60%, 
In some cases this machine will pay for itself within one year. 


TENTER DRYER — For Woolens 


The Induced Draft Multi-Pass Dryer, such as was used in 1937, was gradually 
improved through the next few years. But in 1955 James Hunter Machine Company 
introduced the Uniflow Single Pass Tenter Dryer that made obsolete all previous 
models. 


Two machines previously necessary for the process were replaced by one of the 
1957 design in large producer plants where production requirements justify the 
system. A newly designed air system and nozzle system allow more efficient use of 
steam than in previous models. 


The single machine has higher speed operation, both mechanically and with 
higher drying efficiency than previous models. The output of the single machine is 
the same as was previously achieved by two former models operating in assembly. 


Improved materials are used in construction of the new machine. They include 
insulating materials, metals which allow higher speed operation and materials for 
roll covering, such as synthetic rubbers which have resistance to many more chemicals 
than natural rubber. 


A smaller holding capacity, six to one compared to the old machine, and a new 
nozzle system allows completely uniform drying across the piece of fabric and on both 
sides. The result is highly improved quality of product and far less damage to wool- 
ens. Working conditions are improved through more thorough guarding of driven 
parts, streamlining of the machine and accessibility of it for greater ease in cleaning. 


Man power is reduced by 50% in the use of this machine, and payroll costs 


from 10% to 50%. 


TENTER HOUSING 


In 1937 the conventional machine for tentering fabric was the Tenter Frame. 
It bears the same name in 1957, but gradual improvements have been made in the 
process. In 1954 Proctor & Schwartz introduced their new Tenter Housing which 
rendered obsolete previous models and gave from 100 to 150% greater capacity from 
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the same length Tenter Frame of 1937. This greater capacity is obtained with no 
more additional floor space than old requirements. For example, 80 x 80 print cloth 
can be processed on the new 70’ Tenter Housing at the rate of 140 to 200 yds. per min- 
ute compared to the rate of 70 yds. per minute, which was considered a rapid speed 
20 years ago. 


Better working conditions are obtained through better insulation, less lint loss in 
atmosphere, and tighter housing which results in less fumes in the working area. 
The machine is more accessible for cleaning purposes, and there is less fire hazard. 


Quality of production is greater than by the older, slower methods. Man power 
has been reduced by 50%, and payroll costs by 50%. 


DECATING, PRESSING AND SETTING — For Wool 


A Wet Steaming machine, a Crabbing and Wet Setting machine for wool was 
introduced by David Gessner Company in 1951. 





Also, that year an Automatic Full Decating machine for drying, setting and press- 
ing for wool and synthetics was introduced. This machine made obsolete the hand 
operated Full Decating machine. The new machine has doubled the efficiency of 
the operation, has maintained quality of production and has reduced man power 
requirements by 50%. Payroll costs have been reduced by 50%. 





PRESSING 

A 60” Versamatic Semi-Decating machine, for pressing wools and synthetics, 
introduced by David Gessner Company in 1950 has doubled efficiency of the opera- 
tion, rendering obsolete the small cylinder steam finishing machine. 





Quality has been increased in the production. Also, man power requirements 
are decreased by 50%, and payroll costs by 50%. 


SETTING 


A machine for shrinkage for wools, blends and synthetics is the Continuous Steam 
Sponging machine introduced by David Gessner Company in 1955. It made obsolete 
the older type Cylinder Sponging machines. It increased the quality of production, 
and the efficiency of the operation. Man power is reduced by 75% and payroll 
costs by 75%. 





FINISHING — For Woolens 


Fulling is one of the most important finishing processes in the woolen industry. 
Moisture, heat, friction and pressure are factors involved in the process which is 
dependent upon the felting properties of wool fibers. 





Fulling causes residual shrinkage in the material and gives it the compact, 
substantial appearance and feel one associates with woolen fabrics. Some fabrics are 
so heavily fulled that the weave and the yarns are entirely obscured and the material 
looks like felt. 


ENDLESS FELT FULLING MILL 


Endless felt stainless steel fulling mills were introduced to the trade by Riggs & 
Lombard, Inc. in 1947 and have replaced the earlier iron frame wood lined units. 
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These machines have a larger capacity and accommodate the new increased widths 
and heavier felts. Production has been increased and with the new mills staining of 
fabric has been eliminated and dead loss reduced. 

Improved safety mechanisms prevent damages to the felts and hazards to the 
operator. With improved loading and unloading facilities the fulling cycle has been 
greatly reduced, thereby reducing costs of production. 


ENDLESS FELT STAINLESS STEEL WASHER — For Woolens 


The Endless Felt Stainless Steel Washers were presented by Riggs & Lombard, 
Inc., to the woolen industry with the improved endless fulling mill and, likewise, will 
accommodate the larger and heavier felts. Here, too, staining has been eliminated. 
The machine also permits the new treating processes. A new design allows faster 
loading and unloading of washer. 


COMPACTOR — For Wool, Cotton and Synthetic Fabrics and Tapes 


The new Compactor for the mechanical removal of relaxation shrinkage was 
introduced by Riggs & Lombard, Inc. to the trade, for woven and non-woven goods 
in 1955. It is used in processing wool, cotton and synthetic fabrics and tapes. 
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Technological Developments 
of 
American Textile Machinery 


Section X 


DYEING AND DRYING 


DYEING MACHINES — For All Woven Fabrics 


The Bond Dyeing Machine introduced by The Textile Shops in 1956 makes 
possible continuous dyeing of fabrics heretofore done by batch methods. 


It eliminates loading and unloading of machines and constant handling of cloth, 
therefore produces a better quality of fabric, more even result in color. 


Production rate increase is estimated as up by 200%. 


Less floor space is involved in the new method than in the old batch method. 


DYEING — For Carpets 


The Rodney Hunt Machine Co. introduced in 1957 their new unit for continuous 
dyeing of wide carpets. It is called the Carpet Niptrol. 


This machine made obsolete older type carpet dye kettles and piece dyeing of 
carpets, insuring smooth even dyeing regardless of length. Better texture of the 
fabric and less shading is obtained through the new method. 


The machine operates at 30% increased efficiency in extraction, and requires 
50% less man power than older methods. 


Payroll costs are reduced by 50% also. 


EXTRACTOR FOR DYE HOUSES — For Skein Yarn, Rawstock, Feathers, 
Hair, Spun Rayon, Cellulose Acetate 


Fletcher Works, Inc., new Twintainer revolutionizes the standard Whirlwind 
Type Extractor in that it has removable baskets. Where normally an Extractor is 
loaded manually with the Extractor stopped, in this case the baskets are pre-loaded 
while the Extractor is running on the previous job. After extraction the baskets are 
taken out by a hoist, moved to the proper location, and the bottoms are automatically 
dropped, rather than being unloaded by hand. 


The loading down time has been completely eliminated and has increased pro- 
duction over 100%. Modern dye houses can now have supply baskets being loaded 
on a monorail system with many sets prepared while the Extractor is in operation. 
These are mechanically dropped into the Extractor and then mechanically moved 
from the Extractor, and the contents dumped automatically in the desired location. 
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All stainless steel equipment has supplanted the material formerly used in manu- 
facturing Extractors. This has eliminated expensive maintenance costs. 


With proper auxiliary equipment, one man with two Twintainers can handle as 
much work as three men with six 48” regular Extractors. The Twintainer is avail- 
able with self-contained jib crane and hoist, for use where a monorail conveyor system 
is not desired. 


Quality of product is improved because the load drops out of the bottom of the 
Extractor by gravity without any pulling or yanking. Thus, there is no damage done 
to the contents. Also, the saving in floor space is an important item. 


DRYING MACHINES — For Woolens, Worsteds, Pile Fabrics, Automotive 
Fabrics, Synthetics 


The old system of the batch dry mill generally in use in 1937 has been made 
completely obsolete by the Continuous Reciprocating Dry Mill, operated in connec- 
tion with the carbonizing dryer, introduced by James Hunter Machine Company 
in 1957. 


Automatic operation of the machine allows its incorporation into line of existing 
equipment. With its completely automatic operation it does not increase the work 
load of the assembly line operator. 


The machine operates at 98% efficiency. Man power is reduced by 100% for 
the machine and 50% in the department; and reduction in payroll is 50%. 


More uniform results are obtained and a more thorough job is done by the new 
process than by the obsolete models. Also, safety factors are improved through 
elimination of hazardous loading and unloading processes. Floor space is reduced 
by 50%. 


LOOP DRYER — For Dyed Goods 


The Proctor & Schwartz Loop Dryer has been used for drying dyed goods for 
many years in the textile industry. During World War II, this machine was equipped 
for the use of curing resin finishes, and, therefore, assumed a dual role in the finishing 
industry. 

In 1953 this Dryer and Curer was completely redesigned to offer many advan- 
tages from an operating and maintenance standpoint, as well as greater uniformity 
of drying and curing with a 20 to 25% increase in capacity. 

Approximately the same amount of man power is required to operate the ma- 
chine compared to former processes, but with the greater production fewer man- 
hours are required for a given production. 


LOOP AGER — For Printed Fabrics 


The Loop Ager makes obsolete the older roller type agers for vat dyed print 
goods. One machine of the new Loop Ager, manufactured by Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc., replaces four to eight of the Roller type. 


The production rate of the Loop Ager is determined by the time required for 
ageing, varying from five to eight minutes per yd. The machine is designed for 
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output of 27,000 to 95,000 yds. per shift, with only two operators. It eliminates 
seconds, or damaged goods, that normally occur in other types of ageing equipment, 
and therefore results in reduction of seconds-loss to mills, a factor which can equal in 
financial savings the amount saved in payroll cost. 

The installation of the new Loop Ager with a saving in the processing, chemicals, 
steam and labor, would permit amortization within 1-1/2 years. 
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Technological Developments 
of 
American Textile Machinery 


Section XI 


NAPPING AND SHEARING 


NAPPING MACHINE — For Cotton, Synthetics and Woolens 


The process of napping transforms flatweave fabrics into fluffy blankets, flannel- 
ettes, etc. The more fluff per square inch, the deeper the pile and more even nap- 
ping, the better the product. 

The vertical High Speed Napping Machine manufactured by Parks and Woolson 
Co. replaced the old type Bay State Planetary Napper available in 1937 and still in 


general use in 1947. 


The new machine has six to eight times the production output of the older ob- 
solete model, and runs at the rate of 100 yds. per minute compared to 20 yds. per 
minute in the older model. The machine operates at 90% efficiency. 

It eliminates four operators, and reduces payroll costs accordingly. 


Quality of production is bettered at the increased rate of production and there is 
a saving in stock as the new machine delivers with less flocking out. Better guarding 
of moving parts improves safety factors for the operators. 


NAPPING MACHINE — For Cotton, Woolens, Synthetics and Blends 

A Hi-Tore Napper, a machine for napping and raising fibers, introduced by 
David Gessner Company in 1954, made obsolete single and double-acting Nappers 
previously in use. 

The machine operates at a rate two to five times more efficient than previous 
models and requires from 100% to 300% less man power than obsolete models. 
At the same time quality of the product is increased. Payroll reduction is consid- 
erable, varying according to mill set-up. 


NAPPING For Simulated Fur Fabrics 


The finishing of loop-knitted synthetic fabrics, such as nylon, orlon, dynel, to 
resemble fur, or for use as a high pile liner, presented a real problem to the mill 
endeavoring to manufacture these goods at a reasonable price. During the 1955-56 
seasons, many ingenious changes were made in the old type Tiger and Napping ma- 
chines which, at best, required multiple runs of the goods through these machines to 
obtain the required finish. 

Early in 1957, Curtis & Marble Machine Co. introduced their M-125 High 
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Pile Napper. Since its introduction, the finishing time for this type of fabric has been 
reduced to a marked degree. The method now used is to open the loops on a Napper 
of the planetary type, and then run the fabric through the M-125 High Pile Napper, 
which raises the fabric, giving it plenty of loft and a fur-like appearance. In many 
cases, one run through the M-125 Napper is all that is required, producing the same, 
or better results than running the fabric as many as ten times through the old con. 
verted nappers. As a companion machine, Curtis & Marble Machine Co. is also 
manufacturing a High Pile Shear, which reduces the cost of the manufacturing 
process by reducing the number of runs through the new shear to obtain the end 
_ result desired. 


SHEARING MACHINES — For Cotton and Synthetics 


Up to 1937, shearing machines had few automatic features, making the oper- 
ation a relatively slow one. Today, the new Model M-125 Curtis & Marble Machine 
Co. Shear with higher speeds and automatic operation and requiring less floor space 
has made obsolete older equipment in this field. 


Such automatic features as seam and cloth protectors, instantaneous reversing of 
the revolver rotation for seam passage, and rolling up the sheared cloth, all add to the 
efficiency of a modern shearing operation. Better engineering includes quick-set 
readjustments, pneumatically operated tension control dials and regulators which 
now perform the work of former hand labor. 


Better quality materials have also added to the efficiency and life of the M-125 
Shear. It has also made possible a 50% increase in cloth production per machine 
compared with the hourly output of older types. 


Cloth finish is improved through elimination of hanging threads by two brushes 
located in front of each set of cutting parts and, therefore, cleaner cloth results. 

One operator can now operate two machines where formerly two operators were 
required, which reduces both man power and payroll costs by 50%. The safety 


feature of steel protective covers, which completely encase the Shear eliminates 
accidents. 


SHEARING — For Woolens, Worsteds and Synthetics 


The Equinox High Speed Shearing Machine was introduced by Parks and Wool- 
son in 1957. It replaced the Davidson type Shear machine. The new machine is 
three times as productive as older models. It runs at 90% efficiency. 


One man operates the same number of blades as in the obsolete model but the 
production is tripled. 


Quality is maintained at the high rate of speed on close shearing fabrics and is 
improved on napped fabrics. 


Improved safety factors are obtained through better guarding. 
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WIDE CARPET SHEARS 


In the past few years, considerable progress has been made in efficiency and 
time saving in the shearing of wide carpets. With the demand for wider widths 
going from 12’ to 15’ to 18’, unusual engineering problems had to be met, such as 
maintaining an even shear cut across the face of the goods and tandem operation in a 
complete carpet finishing range. Curtis & Marble Machine Co. Carpet Shears 
include automation of the entire brushing, shearing, measuring and folding or roll- 
ing-up process, which has resulted in a great reduction in both the cost of the oper- 
ation labor-wise and the amount of time required to complete the operation. 


29350 O—58- 12 
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Technological Developments 
of 
American Textile Machinery 


Section XII 


CLOTH FOLDING 


CLOTH FOLDER — For Cotton 


Prior to 1937, Cloth Folding machines contained numerous cams, gears and flat 
belts which required considerable maintenance to keep in first class operating con- 
dition. 

The new Model M-125 Cloth Folder introduced in 1957 by Curtis & Marble 
Machine Co. has made obsolete Model AO. 


The new machine with an air operated table to replace foot power and thus 
reduce operator fatigue, has eliminated clutches, cams or springs, gears and flat 
belts. This is a new concept in engineering operation which includes an automatic 
seam detector, power unrolling, and any desired drop up to 8” in depth. Also, a 
15% reduction in floor space is obtained. 


Cloth folding production has been slightly increased on an hourly basis with the 
introduction of an electro-dynamic brake, which stops quickly and releases auto- 
matically. With simplified drive and all anti-friction bearings, the cost of main- 
tenance and spare parts replacement has been reduced to a minimum. 


One man may now operate two of these folders, thereby cutting man power and 
payroll reduction by 50%. 
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Technological Developments 
of 
American Textile Machinery 


Section XIII 


NON-WOVEN FABRIC MACHINES 


For Natural and Synthetic Fiber Waste Materials 
and Virgin Staple Fibers and Blends 


The Rando-Feeder and Rando-Webber machines introduced by the Curlator 
Corporation in 1950 represent the innovation in the production of fabrics which are 
neither woven nor knitted, but formed through random lay of fibers in a plastic bond. 


The Rando-Web machines were first applied to the upgrading of waste fibers 
of all kinds, and its products have found many industrial applications including 
insulation for heat and sound, furniture cushions and padding materials, mats for 
plastic reinforcement, backing materials for rugs, and automotive body panels. 
Materials used have been cotton picker waste, card strippings, cotton and wool 
shoddy, jute, sisal, hog hair, and glass. 


This is the first process that permitted formation of non-woven webs where the 
fibers are in complete random orientation. It compares with other methods of 
lapping garnett and card webs. 


The Rando-Feeder and Rando-Webber combination are versatile in handling 
an extremely broad variety of fibers, weights, and thicknesses of product. Their 
simplicity and ease of adjustment along with clean lines without the need of acces- 
sories on installation have caused these machines to find an increasing market until] 
today they are used in most of the textile producing areas. With comparable fibers 
and end products their production rates are consistent or improved over other 
obsolete methods of non-woven web formation. 


The application and utilization of non-woven products has been expanding 
rapidly. In 1953 it was estimated that 25 million lbs. of non-woven products were 
produced and in 1956 approximately 65 million lbs. The market includes a variety 
of expendable products, some not called for prior to the so-called Atomic Age. Also, 
the process opens new areas for utilization of textile mill waste products as well as 
other fibers. 


The chemical manufacturing concerns producing latex and resin bonding agents 
as well as the fiber manufacturers, have played a major part in the rapid expansion 
of this phase of textiles. Webs produced by the various methods and machines must 
be stabilized or bonded to impart the desired properties to the non-woven product. 
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The equipment manufacturers are keeping pace by providing for needle punching, 
spraying and saturation, along with ovens for heat setting. Dry resin powder im- 
pregnation along with heat setting is also being used. 


The process is too new to have any basis of comparison with other machines, 
And it cannot have a basis of comparison by finished product. It is a new develop- 
ment, however, that exemplifies technological progress of the last few years. 
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A WORD ABOUT THE 
AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINE BUILDERS 


The American Textile Machinery Association is comprised of firms manufactur- 
ing capital equipment for textile mills. 


ATMA represents one of the oldest industries in the United States, and repre- 
sents, likewise, the cornerstone upon which has been built the textile manufacturing 
industry, the second largest in this country. To be a member of ATMA a firm must 
“be in the metal working business” and must “‘build a complete machine”. The 
Association itself is young, but through records of its members is traced the progress 
of textile machine building. Many have been in business for a century or more. 


American manufacturers of textile machinery have been dedicated to develop- 
ment of better machines by which textile mills may attain more efficient production 
at a lower per unit cost and, at the same time, lift the standards of working con- 
ditions for the mill employees. 


They consider it their obligation to their customer industry, and their responsi- 
bility, to make available to textile mills the best that the inventive and engineering 
divisions of the machine builder companies can produce for more efficient manu- 
facture of high quality textile goods. 

Textile history shows that with each new machinery development or advance- 
ment in technology of textile manufacturing, more jobs were created. For example: 
in 1815 yarn which had been piling up in warehouses was utilized by the new power 
looms, introduced by Lowell and Moody, and the American public was supplied 
with a greatly increased quantity of fabric at a lower cost than previously. 

In the United States more than 13 million people now earn their livelihood 
through work in textiles or textile-allied enterprises, heavily dependent on products 
of American textile machinery manufacturers. 

In sharp comparison to the millions who hold jobs because of textile machines 
is the relatively small group of employees in the machinery industry. Only 37,000 
people work in textile machinery shops manufacturing capital equipment in the 
United States. In the famous words of Winston Churchill — “Never have so many 
owed so much to so few.” 

A report covering every new machinery development that has lightened the bur- 
den of the textile worker, increased his efficiency, improved working conditions, and 
at the same time made a more profitable textile industry, would fill volumes. It is 
impossible to describe every new development, every new invention. But this re- 
view of the historic trend of the improved machine and the trained hand points up 
the part played by the American textile machine builders so that the American textile 
industry may always be one of the Nation’s great economic bulwarks. 
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Officers 
and Board of Directors of 
AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION 
1957 


President: James H. Hunter, President 
James Hunter Machine Company 
North Adams, Massachusetts 





Vice President: William K. Child, Vice President 
Draper Corporation 


Hopedale, Massachusetts 


Treasurer: ** 





F. Gorham Brigham, Jr., Secretary- Treasurer 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Boston, Massachusetts 





Executive Secretary: Mildred Barnwell Andrews 
P. O. Box 596 
Vienna, Virginia 









Assistant to the President: Richard Hunter, Vice President 
James Hunter Machine Company 


North Adams, Massachusetts 









Roy G. Ross, Vice President Samuel F. Rockwell, President- Treasurer 
Barber-Colman Company Davis & Furber Machine Company 
Rockford, Illinois North Andover, Massachusetts 























a Ebert Butterworth, President Frederic W. Howe, Jr., President 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company Crompton & Knowles Corporation 
Bethayres, Pennsylvania 93 Grand Street 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
W. K. Child, Vice President 


Draper Corporation Thomas L. Stilwell, Sales Manager 


Hopedale, Massachusetts Textile Machinery Division 
[he Warner & Swasey Co 

W. Frank Lowell, Senior Vice President 3701 Carnegie Avenue 

Saco-Lowell Shops Cleveland, Ohio 


60 Batterymarch Street 


Boston, Massachusetts Robert Leeson, President 


Universal Winding Company 
James H. Hunter, President P. O. Box 1605 
James Hunter Machine Company Providence, Rhode Island 
North Adams, Massachusetts 


P. Kay Schwartz, President 


J. Hugh Bolton, President Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works Seventh Street & Tabor Road 
Whitinsville, Massachusetts Philadelphia 20, Pennsylvania 


**Samuel F. Rockwell, Treasurer of ATMA since founded in 1933 resigned 
that office Sept. 1957. 
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Sumner Smith, Treasurer 
Abington Textile Machinery Works 
19 Congress Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 


William L. Peterson, Secretary-Treas. 
Allen-Warper Company 

40-44 Church Street 

Lowell, Massachusetts 


C. L. Fell 

Vice President — Marketing 

The American MonoRail Company 
13107 Athens Avenue 

Cleveland 7, Ohio 


Harold W. Birch, Manager 
Birch Bros., Inc. 

32 Kent Street 

Somerville 43, Massachusetts 


Carl R. Brownell, President 
G. L. Brownell, Inc. 

Station A 

Worcester, Massachusetts 


J. Saunders Williamson, President 
Burlington Engineering Co., Inc. 
Graham, North Carolina 


John Cocker, III, President 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Company 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


Frederic W. Howe, Jr., President 

Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & 
Supply Company 

93 Grand Street 

Worcester |, Massachusetts 


Howard H. Langdon, Vice President 
Curlator Corporation 

501 West Commercial Street 

East Rochester, New York 








Harry Duke, Treasurer 
Duke Machine Co., Inc. 
288 Derby Street 

Salem, Massachusetts 


Other Members of ATMA - 1957 


Walter E. Hildick, President-Treasurer 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

72 Cambridge Street 

Worcester 3, Massachusetts 
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George D. Everett 


Fayscott Corporation 
Dexter, Maine 


Edward T. Taws, President 
Fletcher Works, Inc. 

Glenwood Avenue & 2nd Street 
Philadelphia 40, Pennsylvania 


W. C. Chisholm, President-Treasurer 
Foster Machine Co. 
Westfield, Massachusetts 


John P. Franklin, President 
David Gessner Company 
41 Fremont Street 
Worcester 3, Massachusetts 


Sydney Harwood 

Geo. S. Harwood & Son 
50 Lagrange Street 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Walter P. Rutley, President 
Holdsworth Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
55 Sabin Street 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Earl F. Harris, Exec. Vice President 
Rodney Hunt Machine Company 
Orange, Massachusetts 


James H. Hunter, President 
James Hunter, Incorporated 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Walter P. Rutley, President 
Kearny Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
P. O. Box 61 

Kearny, New Jersey 


W. J. Behr, Jr., Vice President 
Kidde Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


O. R. Payne 
F. A. Lazenby & Company 
3106 Elm Avenue 
Baltimore 11, Maryland 


Marshall and Williams Corporation 
46 Baker Street 
Providence 5, Rhode Island 





















John C. Nash, Secretary and Sales Mgr. 
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Other Members of ATMA - 1957 — Continued 


Kenneth S. Johnson, Chief Engineer 
McKiernan-Terry Corporation 
Dover, New Jersey 


James L. Morrison, President 
Morrison Machine Company 
1171-1225 Madison Avenue 
Paterson 3, New Jersey 


J. D. Robertson, President 

Mount Hope Machinery Company 
15 Fifth Street 

Taunton, Massachusetts 


David A. Colker 


The National Drying Machinery Co. 


Lehigh Avenue and Hancock Street 
Philadelphia 33, Pennsylvania 


Maynard Ford, General Manager 
Parks-Cramer Company 

Box 444 

Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Wilfred N. Hadley 
Parks & Woolson Co. 
Springfield, Vermont 


J. L. Perkins, 3rd 

Vice President in Charge of Sales 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Box 388 

Holyoke, Massachusetts 


C. J. Lombard, Vice President 
Riggs & Lombard, Inc. 

Foot of Suffolk Street 

Lowell, Massachusetts 


Duncan H. Dewar, Jr., Treasurer 
B. S. Roy & Son Company 

801 Southbridge Street 
Worcester 3, Massachusetts 


Mrs. Harriet S. Hildreth, President 
C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corporation 
Graniteville, Massachusetts 


Robert S. Smith, President 
Smith-Drum & Company 
432 West Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia 33, Pennsylvania 


William E. Christensen 


James Smith & Son Co. 


982 Southbridge Street 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


E. A. Terrell, President 

The Terrell Machine Company 
3000 South Boulevard 
Charlotte 1, North Carolina 


Karl Selden, Jr., Assistant Manager 
The Textile Shops 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


P. J. Thomas, Vice President 
U. S. Textile Machine Company 
Scranton 8, Pennsylvania 


C. H. Van Vlaanderen, President 
Van Vlaanderen Machine Company 
370 Straight Street 

Paterson 3, New Jersey 


Werner P. Rose 
Werner Machine Co., Inc. 
Passaic, New Jersey 


Matthew M. Zuck, 

Executive Vice President 
Winsor & Jerauld Mfg. Co., Inc. 
1268 Eddy Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 


Andrew McGoldrick, President 
Woonsocket Napping Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
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Some Fibers Processed by Modern American Textile Machinery 


FORTISAN-36 


MYLAR* 
(Polyester Film) 


DARLAN 


Only trademarked 
dinitrile fiber 


VEREL* 
Modified Acr 


DUCLE 
and 


MYLAST 


ZEFRAN 
Nitrile Alloy 


POLYETHYLENE 
(High Density, 
Linear Type) 


Photos courtesy of: 


America's Textile Reporter 
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POLYETHYLENE 
(Low Density, Bronched Type) 


National Cotton Council 


National Federation of Textiles 
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The economic tragedy of the American textile industry, we believe, 
is its lack of purchasing power for new modern and more efficient 
equipment with which to meet competition. This is disastrous when 
one studies the efficiency and cost-saving factors in equipment devel- 
oped within recent years, and the relatively short profit life of capital 
equipment, because of continuing advancements in technology. 

Studies on textile manufacturing equipment, department by depart- 
ment throughout the mills, made by our association, show that based 
on 1958 standards of textile machine efficiency, fully 65 percent of the 
United States textile machinery has been made obsolete by new models 
currently available. 

The fact that American textile mills are in this untenable position 
can be attributed to many of the factors that have been arrayed here 
today. 

In the past 15 years this has become such a serious problem as the 
profit life of machines in place rapidly ran out due to technological 
progress. Obsolete machines in place are still running smoothly, but 
we feel they should be likened to antique automobiles such as partici- 
pate in the annual Glidden tours. 

They are expensive luxuries and cannot be compared with perform- 
ance of 1958 models. 

You were told this morning that since 1950 and through 1956, dol- 
lar value of textile machinery products shipped averaged $450 million 
annually. In 1956 this figure dropped to $380 million and this year 
it is estimated that a little over $200 million will be spent by American 
textile mills for modern equipment. 

Attached to Mr. Hunter’s statement is a brief review of how much 
it will cost to modernize several different types of mills. 

The enormous volume of savings that can be brought about by mod- 
ernization of a single textile mill can be reflected throughout the entire 
industry, and when that is done the industry’s economic future can 
be safeguarded. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, we point out that if a mill can save throu 
machine efficiency then without the savings it is actually losing the 
same number of cents per pound of production. 

We believe if sufficient cash flow is made available for an industry- 
wide modernization program, the textile industry of the United States 
will have a fighting chance to remain in business, to compete in the 
world market, to supply jobs for the approximately half million ma- 
chine operators and the more than 13 million people in allied indus- 
tries dependent upon cotton textile manufacture. 

The rate of productive measure of the textile industry is the num- 
ber of spindles in place. For the past 5 years, the sales of new spin- 
ning are less than the sales made in the 5 years from 1935 to 1939, 
inclusive. At the present rate of replacement, it would take 70 years 
to reequip the textile industry in its present size. 

The textile industry is not an expendable industry, and we feel that 
the industries supplying equipment and raw material to the textile 
industries should not be considered expendable so we, the manufac- 
turers of capital equipment for textile mills, respectfully recommend 
that in your investigation of the textile industry your committee ex- 
plore to the fullest the state of obsolescence of capital equipment of the 
industry and that ways and means be devised to assist industry to 
overcome this economic hazard. 
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Mr. Chairman, we wish to assure the committee of the cooperation 
of the American Textile Machinery Association in developing this 
field of study. We should be glad to answer any questions or to be 
available at any time or to have members of the committee of ATMA 
who have studied these problems meet with your staff for an explora- 
tion of the problem of obsolescent equipment and the current deprecia- 
tion rates and inflationary factors. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much. 

Senator Purtell? 

Senator Purre ui. I will ask one question; I am not sure you will 
answer it, but it interests me. 

You are operating now on multiple shifts. Is it true that the 
useful life is determined now to be exactly what it was on a piece of 
textile equipment when they were running one shift ? 

Mr. Kastz. Yes; that is old bulletin “F.” 

Senator Purrett. And no change has been made, so you are oper- 
ating 3 shifts, sometimes 6 days a week, and the useful life is de- 
termined on the basis of what normally was a 2,000-hour year, is that 
correct 

Mr. Kasie. That is correct. 

Senator Purrett. You are operating 6,000 hours a year ? 

Mr. Kasre. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. Why does that not raise the question that this 
is where it is peculiar to the textile industry? Why do you not make 
that point? 

If the textiles try to run profitably, it has to run around the clock; 
you are running 3 days in 1. 

Mr. Kaste. I would like to say that I think there is something in 
common that we have in the textile industry with others, and that is 
the fact that we have to pay our taxes in advance, and that the tax 
rate has not gone down, but we do have things not in common with 
other industries which have been expounded here by the others who 
spoke today. 

Senator Purre.i. Here is a point now. You have a useful life— 
forget obsolescence. Let us talk about useful life. And your use- 
ful life is determined upon a use of 2,000 hours a year, and today you 
are using it, 6,000 or more hours a year. 

Mr. Kasie. That is right, but remember, this is the Treasury’s re- 
buttal to that. If we maintain our machinery so that the advertised 
r. p. m.—and if we do not change the machinery, but just maintain 
it, it will run the advertised r. p. m. indefinitely with proper main- 
tenance. 

Senator Purreiy. That is right. Maintenance is charged off as an 
ane expense, but that is not the point I am trying to make at 
all. 


Mr. Kaste. We have to look at it from the standpoint of what the 
gentlemen from the machinery association call the profit life, the 
obsolescence factor added to and calculated with the useful life. 

Senator Purret.. Of course, the difference is this: All your main- 
tenance is direct. out-of-pocket expenses. You have nothing as a 
cushion for anything. It is gone. 

Mr. Kase. Exactly. 

Senator Pastore. Senator Cotton? 
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Senator Corron. I noticed somewhere that ICA proudly boasts that 
at the end of this year in the Philippines there will be 9 textile plants 
running, while in 1955 there was only 1. I am curious to know where 
the 8 new textile plants in the Philippines bought their machinery, 
Can anyone tell me? 

Mrs. Anprews. We understand it was procured largely from Japan, 

Senator Corron. Thank you. 

Senator Purtreti. Generally what is the price differential for like 
machines—I assume they are about the same, probably copies of ours— 
but what is the price differential between an American machine and a 
machine, for instance, from Japan ? 

Mrs. ANpREw. From 30 to 50 percent in some cases but the quality of 
the two machines cannot be compared. 

Senator PurreLt. You mean the cost may be less than 50 percent of 
ours, the differential may be in excess of 50 percent? 

Mrs. Anprews. Yes; the price but not the same quality machine. 

Senator Corron. Now, in the purchase of that machinery for Phil- 
ippine plants, was that bought by ICA for the plants or did the plants 
in the Philippines buy them direct ? 

Mrs. Anprews. Senator Cotton, I am not familiar with the procure- 
ment negotiations of the Philippines. 

Senator Corron. Who furnished the money ? 

Mrs. Anprews. Or who furnished the money. Some of it was prob- 
ably private enterprise; some probably obtained through banks and 
some through ICA. 

Senator Pastore. Senator Thurmond ? 

Senator THurmonp. I am just wondering if you have an estimate of 
how much machinery has been sold by your association to be sent 
overseas to be used in mills over there? 

Mrs. Anprews. I have Department of Commerce figures on exports 
and also ICA procurement datiren if you would like to have those I 
will be glad to submit them. 

(The witness subsequently submitted the following material :) 


Exports, tertile machinery 


Mitkaccprednadinendama. wen eee eee $86, 002, 000 
Re ee gt 84, 915, 000 | 1957____- Petia ee lee 89, 204, 000 
NoTe.—The above total Government figures include specialized equipment such as 


knitting machinery, etc., and include secondhand or used equipment to an unknown extent, 
but which is believed to be considerable. 





Breakdown of exports, 1957 


Cotton carding, combing, and parts___....._..----__--_--------- _ $3, 891, 676 
Gotten mpineiparamd partes ios set i ek en sk 9, 499, 414 
Ce CO EE ai eit nies atid Winds Adel Li demic ol wine ins ih be 1, 189, 524 
I a stalls wimiinlion 13, 153, 242 
Ela i al, SI a Fl eli ll dh ee 14, 229, 579 
Dyes Gea Tetwares mgeumene | eet 6, 458, 575 

TOE heh acaitetntli iit ikke aeibis ibandisinhid> <vlndivelpdines cnt tdeindn & 6: . 48, 422, 010 


NotTe.—Note discrepancy in the overall figure for 1957 and in the breakdown of exports 
of machinery which includes the types customarily manufactured by American Textile 
Machinery Association. Above figures include secondhand machinery or used equipment 
to an unknown extent. 


Source : Business and Defense Services Administration, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Senator THurmonp. Do you have those at your fingertips or will 
you supply those ? 


THo=- a 
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Mrs. ANprews. I will have to supply those. I didn’t bring those 
with me. It has been a very small percentage of normal production, 
however. 

Senator Tuurmonp. In other words, the ICA, instead of buying 
machinery in America, has seen fit to buy its machinery in foreign 
countries to supply to industries in foreign countries ? 

Mrs. ANprEws. With the exception of a brief period of 6 months 
when Mr. Stassen was Director, and the American textile machinery 
areas were in a very depressed state. On account of the labor surplus, 
he issued a directive that textile machinery procurement would be con- 
fined to the United States. That order only stayed in effect until he 
resigned. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you. 

Senator Payne. In 1955 there were $3,170,000 purchased in the 
United States and $1,012,000 purchased offshore. In 1956, however, 
it reversed, and $2,800,000 were purchased, roughly, in the United 
States and $3,700,000 offshore. 

In 1957, $1,332,000 domestically, $8,499,000 purchased offshore, and 
1958, that is the fiscal year, of course, through Simin 31, $1,169,000 
domestically and $4,264,000 offshore, so there has been in the last 
several years a very heavy Se of offshore procurement 
instead of purchasing domestically 

Senator Pastore. Does this mean textiles generally ? 

Senator Payne. I am talking now machinery. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Textile machinery ? 

Senator Payne. Textile machinery. 

Mrs. Anprews. The purchases, as a total, have risen, but the per- 
centage purchased in this country has dropped. 

Senator THurMonp. In other words, they are purchasing more ma- 
chinery, but the share in this country is a smaller amount. 

Senator Payne. The real answer to this goes back to 1950 when 
there was then purchased, altogether, of textile machinery under the 
ICA program $44,084,000; in 1951, $31,035,000, and then in 1952, $12 
million. 

Now, since then it has been on a declining basis. Those were the 
years when we were equipping the mills, building the mills and equ 
ping the mills in these countries that are presently offering the Wik 
culty now to the American textile industry. 

Senator TuurmMonp. Do you know whether the mills from whence 
this machinery was bought by the ICA were already in existence 
and were manufacturing me: mewn of that type, or were they built 
or established for that s ¢ purpose / 

Mrs. ANDREWS. somes were already in existence. We do not have 
any records that would give us the full story on that. We suspect 
that some of them have been rather new developments. 

Senator Pastore. Dr. Miernyk. 

Dr. Miernyk. I have no questions. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you. 

Now, your next witness. 

Mr. Jones. Our final witness is Dr. R. Buford Brandis who will 
comment on economic and statistical research. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. R. BUFORD BRANDIS, CHIEF ECONOMIST, THE 
AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC. 


Dr. Branpis. Mr. Chairman, the growing emphasis upon research 
approaches to management problems in both the technical and eco- 
nomic fields is visible in the textile industry as well as in American 
industr nerally. 

The ol owing comments are directed toward the economic research 
needs of the textile industry and the role which the Federal Govern- 
ment is playing and could play in filling those needs. 

The statistical picture of what happens to products of the textile 
industry beyond the gray goods stage of manufacturing is unsatis: 
factory and inadequate. ACMI’s economic policy committee has con- 
sidered this problem on a number of occasions and we believe that 
both the industry’s trade associations and the Government’s statis- 
tical agencies have important roles to play in putting together a more 
complete statistical picture on the market movement of textile prod- 
ucts through the distribution pipeline into their myriad end uses. 

While there are various statistical methods of approximating textile 
cyclical movements, all such methods are really second best and in no 
way as reliable as would be a filling of the statistical reporting gaps 
which now exist with respect to inventories, orders, and shipments 
at various levels of the textile pipeline. 

The Bureau of the Census is now in process of attempting a modest 
expansion of its activities in this connection which we commend most 
heartily. Statistical information on business activity ages with 
extreme rapidity. Indeed, an old statistic is even less valuable than 
an old joke. Much needs to be done in speeding up the collection 
and publication of Government statistics on textile industry opera- 
tions. This is both a problem of additional appropriations in modest 
amount and of priorities established in the statistical agencies in the 
expenditure of presently available funds. 

Within these limitations, the Government agencies responsible for 
the collection and interpretation of statistical information on the 
textile industry are doing a fine job. 

Nevertheless, we believe that substantial additional effort—in close 
consultation with qualified industry representatives—would be of 
real and seeanindtel assistance to the textile industry. We also be- 
lieve that the textile industry forming so large a part of the American 
industrial complex, increased Government expenditures on textile 
statistical information is justified because it is currently needed by 
Government policymakers. 

To too great extent at present textile managements and Govern- 
ment agencies alike must make decisions on the basis of inadequate 
and out-of-date statistical information. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my remarks, and I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before you. 

Senator Pastore. Are there any questions? 

Thank you very much, Doctor. 

The next witness is Mr. W. I. Kent. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM I. KENT, PRESIDENT OF THE KENT 
MANUFACTURING CO., CLIFTON HEIGHTS, PA., AND OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Kenr. Mr. Chairman, my name is William I. Kent. I am 
resident of the Kent Manufacturing Co., with plants in Clifton 
Heights, Pa., and Pickens, S. C. 

Further, I am the current president of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers. The association’s principal office is at 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. It represents about 70 percent 
of American manufacturers producing textiles of wool and other 
fibers on the woolen and worsted systems, measured in terms of em- 
ployment, production or sales. This is exclusive of carpet and rug 
manufacturers. 

We appreciate this opportunity to present our views to this special 
Senate subcommittee. We hope that our statement will assist you in 
your full and complete study of all factors affecting the American 
textile industry. 

In addition, we shall be pleased to supply, whenever possible, such 
additional information as the subcommittee may request. 

First, let me describe briefly what the wool textile industry is. It 
is an important section of the overall American textile industry. 

According to the 1954 Census of Manufacturers, it was comprised 
of more than 600 establishments located in more than 30 States, 
though most of them are along the eastern seaboard. 

At the end of 1957, in terms of woolen and worsted spinning 
spindles 44 percent of the industry was in New England, though there 
has been rapid development since World War II in the South which 
now has about 31 percent of the spindles. The Middle Atlantic 
States account for some 18 percent; North Central States, 5 percent, 
and the Far West, 1 percent. 

We are dealing with an industry made up predominantly of small 
businesses. The 1954 census showed that 96 percent of the estab- 
lishments employed less than 500 persons and 59 percent less than 100 
persons. 

In many cases, the wool textile mills are the only or principal indus- 
trial enterprise in the community. As they prosper, so does the 
community. 

What does the industry do? It receives wool from all parts of 
the United States and all corners of the world. It grades and cleans 
the fiber, then converts it, alone or in combination with other fibers, 
natural or manmade, into wanted textile items for civilian, military, 
and industrial use. 

The principal product, however, is fabric for civilian and military 
apparel; other products include bed blankets and other nonapparel 
fabrics, yarns, tops, and wool grease. 

Because wool is one of the few deficit agricultural commodities in 
the United States, there is substantial reliance on imported fiber. 

In the last 4 years, 35 to 40 percent of the apparel wool consumed 
here was imported; in 3 of the 7 postwar years before 1954, imported 
fiber accounted for more than 70 percent of the apparel wool consumed 
in American mills. 
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Let us turn now to the recent history of the industry since the end 
of World War II. Since then, output generally has been declining. 
Cloth production in 1957 was 46 percent less than in 1946. 

In only 3 postwar years, has cloth production exceeded that of the 
previous year. 

In 1954, it fell to the lowest point since 1938. There were mod- 
erate gains in both 1955 and 1956 but it 1957 the rate turned down 
again, to the second lowest level since 1938. 

The outlook for 1958 is not encouraging. Production of other wool 
textiles also dwindled in the post war years. 

Statistical tables on production will be submitted later when the 
1957 annual bulletin of the association comes off the press in the near 
future. This also will be true of statistics on machinery, earnings, 
— and exports, which are referred to later in this statement. 

Accompanying the decline in production was heavy liquidation 
within the industry—liquidation of mills, manufacturing machinery, 
and jobs. The 1954 Census of Manufactures showed 184 fewer mills 
than the 1947 census. 

Since then additional mills have liquidated or otherwise have gone 
out of business, boosting the net loss to more than 200. Included 
were some of the largest mills in the industry, among them many 

rime contractors for the military services. These mills have not 
n replaced. 

In terms of machinery in place at the end of 1957, the overall con- 
traction exceeds 50 percent. The industry, in short, is less than half 
as large as it was at the end of World War II. 

The number of looms has declined by 51 percent; worsted combs, 
59 percent; worsted spinning spindles, 63 percent; woolen spinning 
spindles, 57 percent. 

This severe trend to liquidation of plants, key machinery, and jobs 

appeared to have slowed to some degree until recently. Its pace 
in the future, of course, will depend on economic conditions generally 
as well as conditions specifically in wool textiles and the textile in- 
dustry at large. Unfortunately, there is no shortage of reports now 
of mill curtailments and of possible closings. 
Inevitably under such conditions sueihe vanished. In 1954, the 
last year for which income-tax returns are tabulated, nearly half of 
the companies classified by the Treasury Department as operating 
“woolen and worsted broad woven fabric mills” showed losses of more 
than $69 million. 

This loss exceeded by almost $27 million the profits after taxes of 
all other mills in this classification. The profit outlook today is 
poor, with many mills operating at or near the breakeven point. 
Prices of cloth are the lowest they have been in the last decade. 

Many factors have contributed to the drastic contraction in the 
wool textile industry that I have just outlined—some working with- 
in the overall American textile industry and others involving other 
American industries and textile industries abroad. 

Since we understand that it is the purpose of the study of this sub- 
committee to assess textile problems overall, only the latter group will 
be of relevance here, and I shall direct my attention to them. 

There has been little loss of markets by the wool textile industry 
to American industries outside the textile industry. The most im- 
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portant, and of relatively little significance has been the substitution 
of plastics in upholstery of automobiles and other transportation units. 
However, the loss of American markets to textile industries abroad 
has been substantial. 

Let us now turn to imports. How have the exporters of wool tex- 
tiles to the American market fared while the American industry has 
been undergoing a 50-percent contraction ? 

The answer, in the nutshell, is that the rate of imports of wool cloth, 

rincipal product of the American industry, has jumped alarmingly. 
Sorts of cloth have increased by over 673 percent since 1946. Of 
nearly equal seriousness has been the growth in imports of wool 

arns. 
. We point out here that Presidential activation of the wool fabric 
tariff-rate quota under the Geneva reservation for the last quarter 
of 1956 and its continued application in 1957, and in somewhat modi- 
fied form in 1958, appears to have slowed the overall rate of increase 
in imports of woven cloth. 

In spite of this slowing, however, and in the face of depressed 
industry conditions, cloth imports have continued at near record 
levels. The Geneva reservation will be discussed in detail later. 

Cloth imports in 1946 amounted to 4,169,000 square yards. By 
1950 they had more than quadrupled. They had jumped to 34,914,000 
square yards in 1956, an alltime record. 

In 1957, as a result of the tariff-rate quota, imports were held to 
32,313,000 square yards. 

In 1958, they may well equal the 1957 total in spite of the depressed 
conditions currently prevailing in the American market. The in- 
crease from 1946 to the record year of 1956 was 735 percent; from 
1946 to 1957 it was only slightly less, 673 percent. 

Great Britain long had been the principal exporter of wool fabrics 
to the United States. In recent years, however, Japan and Italy 
have become important suppliers. As a result, the proportion of im- 
ports from Britain dropped even though British yardage increased. 

In 1949, almost 7 million of the 9 million square yards of cloth 
imports, or 77 percent, came from Britain. 

n 1956, the British yardage rose to almost 19 million but their per- 
centage of the total declined to 54 percent. 

In 1957, the British accounted for 15,613,000 yards, or 48 percent 
of the total. 

Imports from Japan, particularly, literally have risen by leaps and 
bounds since they began to be significant in 1954. They jumped from 
slightly over 200,000 square yards in 1953 to more than 6 million in 
1956, making Japan the second largest source of imported cloth here. 

This trend continued in 1957 when Japanese shipments amounted 
to almost 8 million square yards and her percentage of the total rose 
to 24 percent. 

There also have been substantial increases in imports from Italy, 
France, Switzerland, the Netherlands, and Uruguay. Market sources 
report that the bulk of the Japanese and Italian goods are worsted 
rather than woolen fabrics. 

Imports of wool yarns—not covered by the Geneva reservation 
which applies only to woven cloth—also have shown a sharp increase 
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of some 174 percent from World War ITI to 1957. The total in 194 
was 834,000 pounds, dipping to 390,000 pounds in 1947. 

Beginning with 1948, however, imports have exceeded a million 
pounds a year and in 6 of the 9 years since then they have exceeded 2 
million pounds. 

The 1956 total was 2,385,000 pounds and that in 1957, 2,281,000 
pounds. 

For the first 2 months of 1958, the rate of yarn imports has been 7% 
percent over the same 1957 period. 

Yarn spinners are additionally concerned because of large increases 
in imports of wool knit goods. This, of course, directly damages 
American knitters, the principal purchasers of yarn made for sale by 
American wool spinning mills. Very few knitters do their own 
spinning. oe 

All that we have discussed so far, including the decline in produe- 
tion, the 50-percent contraction, the heavy financial losses, the rapid 
and alarming increases in imports, are succinctly and graphically 
portrayed in our booklet, Danger Ahead—50-Percent Contraction in 
the Wool Textile Industry. 

Brought up to date with statistics which have become available since 
its publication in the spring of 1957, we now enter this booklet in the 
record as exhibit A. 

The reasons for the successful penetration of the American market 
by foreign producers are not hard to find. The wage gap between the 
American industry and its principal competitor abroad—the British— 
has widened from 68 cents an hour in 1946 to over $1 an hour at 
present. 

In more recent years, we have seen the entry of Japan into our 
markets with products made at extremely low wage costs. 

The importance of labor costs in competition on wool products is 
evident in the figures from the 1954 census of manufacturers showing 
the American industry paid $306 million in wages and salaries in the 
manufacture of its products, or 68 percent of the total value added in 
manufacture. 

This last figure is an important one. It clearly indicates that the 
cost of labor is a significant factor in the manufacture of wool textiles. 
It accounts for our constant and consistent insistence that the dis- 
parity in wages and other labor costs here and abroad must be 
equalized by proper tariffs on competitive imported wool textiles. 

It has proven to be foolhardy to hope that the industry can main- 
tain good health and employment without such equalizing tariffs. 
They are necessary to offset the difference between the $1.60 per hour 
average straight-time earnings in the American industry and the 
vastly lower rates prevailing in mills of our principal competitors: 
Great Britain, 50 cents per hour; Japan, 14 cents per hour; Italy, 33 
cents per hour; and France, 45 cents an hour. 

It is this wage gap which also accounts for the significant fact that 
the American wool textile industry has just one market—the Ameri- 
can market. Export sales are negligible or nil; we cannot compete in 
world markets with the low-wage mills abroad. 

At this point it is pertinent to point out, too, that textile machinery 
is largely the same the world over and that the mills in some foreign 
countries now plaguing us in the American market were rehabilitated, 
directly or indirectly, with funds furnished by American taxpayers. 
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Our efficiency as producers of wool textiles is not challenged. It 
is generally conceded the American industry produces more efficiently 
than those abroad, but such greater efficiency as does exist is not 
sufficient to offset the wage gap cited above. 

Despite these facts our Government has been lowering duties on 
wool textiles. Let me now outline briefly the theory behind the duties 
on wool textiles and show what has happened to wool textile tariffs 
since the trade-agreements program first went into effect in 1934. 

There are compound duties on wool manufacturers, a specific rate in 
cents per pound, and an ad valorem rate in terms of percentage of 
foreign value. The specific rate is for the protection of the domestic 
woolgrower and is the equivalent of the 2514 cents per pound duty 
on raw wool. 

To state the obvious, it prevents imported wool in manufactured 
form entering free of duty. 

As you know, the ad valorem rate is for the protection of the manu- 
facturer. It is supposed to—but does not—even up the vast difference 
in wages and other costs between American and foreign mills. 

Thus, as an association representing manufacturers, it is the ad 
yalorem rates with which we primarily are concerned today. 

What has happened under the trade-agreements program to the ad 
valorem rates established in the Tariff Act of 1930? The answer is 
simple. They have been sharply and damagingly reduced by our over- 
generous “experts” in the State Department. 

The following summary, giving the applicable paragraph number 
in the 1930 Tariff Act, shows the extent of these reductions in the ad 
valorem rates on the wool manufactures with which we are chiefly 
concerned : 


{In percent] 


| | 
Paragraph number and product Present Rate in Percentage 
rate 1930 law | of cut 


1108 and 1109 (a) woven wool cloth !__..____. | 25 | 50, 55, 60 | 50-58 
al cineca nie bate hed aca ed raed dots é | 36,3734, 49 | 17-25 
RENE bodic22 Jccssnsactskete a $2 zabeeteadces 5 | 35, 45, 50 | 57-70 
I i geil id 64 ine ate SU s apeied i 20 59 


1 The present rate on certain billiard cloth, entering under par. 1109 (a), is 20 percent and in the 1930 
Tariff Act was 50, 55, or 60 percent. 


It should be noted that the ad valorem duty in the 1930 Tariff Act, 
as shown by the tabulation, varied on cloth, yarn, and blankets. 

The variations were based on the value of the product. Those with 
the highest value, that is, the highest labor content, carried the higher 
rates. 

This concept was abandoned in cutting wool textile tariffs so that a 
single rate applies no matter what the value of the product. 

ur State Department negotiators thus abandoned the entirely 
justifiable precept that products with the greatest labor content should 
ave the greatest protection. Indeed, they actually reversed this pro- 
cedure. When cloth tariffs were first reduced under the trade agree- 
ments program we were shocked to find that goods with the highest 
value and labor content had the least protection. 

The present duties on wool cloth became effective on January 1, 
1948, following the 1947 Geneva negotiations when the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade was organized. 
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The first cloth tariff cuts under the trade agreements program were 
applied to certain billiard cloths in an agreement with Belgium, effec. 
ne in 1935. 

The first duty cuts on other woven fabrics came in an agree 
with Great Britain, effective January 1, 1939. ae 

Wool yarn duties also suffered their first cut in the 1939 British 
agreement and were further reduced at Geneva in 1947. 

Yarns were included on a United States bargaining list for the 1956 
tariff-cutting negotiations but no reductions were made except on 
yarns of angora rabbit hair and novelty yarn in uniform lengths of 
under 3 inches. x 

Blanket duties were reduced prior to 1947 in trade agreements with 
Britain and Mexico. 

In the Geneva negotiations the ad valorem rate on blankets was 
made a flat 30 percent. Blankets again were on the United States 
bargaining list for the 1955 tariff-cutting negotiations but no redue- 
tion was made. Billiard cloth and wool grease also were on the bar- 
gaining list, but no cuts were made. 

The rate on wool top also was reduced in the 1939 agreement with 
Britain and further cut in 1947 at Geneva. 

Inclusion of yarns, blankets, billiard cloth, and wool grease on bar- 
gaining lists in recent years caused turmoil in the industry, adding to 
the uncertainties of wool manufacturers. We can only regard these 
actions by the Government, even though duties were not further re- 
duced, as attempts to deliver the industry piecemeal to its foreign 
competitiors. 

There have developed in the last decade three principal avenues of 
“theoretical” import relief for the American wool textile industry: 
various escape clause provisions, the national security provision of 
the 1955 extension of the Trade Act, and the Geneva reservation. 

Let me dispose of the escape clause first. This association always 
has regarded it as a snare and a delusion. The correctness of this 
view has been borne out by experience. In only a handful of cases 
has the President acted to increase tariff protection for industries 
applying for relief. In most cases where the Tariff Commission has 
recommended higher duties, the Chief Executive has ignored the 
recommendations. 

There is, in addition, a practical roadblock to the effective pursuit 
of an escape-clause action. That is the matter of supporting statisti- 
cal data which is required. While our tariff bargaining negotiators 
seem never to be inhibited in their efforts to reduce tariffs because of 
lack of such data, the information alleged necessary for a corrective 
action frequently does not exist and it is practically impossible to 
accumulate it. Particularly is this the case in an industry in which 
large production units have passed from the scene and their records 
are no longer available. 

Furthermore, the inadequacy of detailed data available on imports 
precludes the development of required presentations in limited areas 
of competition. 

This association’s view that an escape-clause action would be fruit- 
less also has been proven by the experience of a group of domestic 
woolen and worsted mills producing top quality fabrics. In De- 
cember 1956, this group did file an escape-clause brief with the Tariff 
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Commission. In reply, the Commission stated in effect that since the 
Geneva reservation had only become operative on October 1, 1956, 
more time should elapse to study its results before the Commission 
could actively consider the group’s brief. 

This association did petition the Office of Defense Mobilization for 
a hearing under the national security provision. We filed the petition 
in March 1956, seeking an investigation of our belief that— 


imports of wool textiles into the United States “threaten to impair the national 
security.” 
We have exhibit B, a copy of the petition and supporting statement. 
Senator Pasrore. It will be made a part of the record. 
Mr. Kenvr. Our petition was based on three main points: 


1. Past experience in national emergencies has established beyond reasonable 
doubt that an adequate wool textile industry is essential to national security. 

2. The wool textile industry has contracted severely since World War II to a 
point where there is grave doubt that it would meet mobilization requirements 
in a national emergency. 

8. Imports have contributed to the industry’s contraction and now stand as 
an effective bar to any expansion of industry capacity and one of the most 
important prospective factors in determining whether or not there shall be 
even further contraction in the dangerously low capacity level. 

Finally, in June of 1957, the ODM held a public hearing on this 
petition. Our hearing statement declared that— 
we are here because the problem which concerns us is not of a particular duty 
on a particular wool product or class of products such as would lead to an escape- 
clause action before the United States Tariff Commission. We are not asking 
for any specific remedial action on a situation affecting our interests alone. 
We are here to give definition to our belief that wool textile imports threaten 
to impair national security. 

As did many other industries, wool textile mills performed near 
miracles during the war. They turned out more than-635 million 
linear yards of woven cloth and nearly 79 million blankets. 

The heavy dependence of the military on the industry is succinctly 
described in this excerpt from Quartermaster Purchases of Wool 
Cloths and Blankets for World War II, Textile Series—Report No. 
1, Office of the Quartermaster General, February 6, 1946: 

The Army program on wool cloths and blankets aftimes during the war made 
the Quartermaster Corps practically the sole customer of the entire worsted 
branch of the industry, and, except for the Navy and Marine Corps, almost the 
only other customer of the woolen branch, to the extent it was capable of 
operating on blankets and heavier weight cloths. 

ODM Director Gray announced his finding that woo] textile im- 
ports were not threatening security in a letter dated January 6, 
1958. . 

He did accept, however, in varying degree, most of our major 
premises. Most significantly he agreed that the industry continues 
to be essential to security. Mr. Gray wrote in part: 

We accept the general premise you stated that “past experience in national 
emergencies has established beyond reasonable doubt that an adequate wool 
textile industry is essential to national security. * * * We have found that while 
the domestic wool textile industry will continue to be essential to effective na- 
tional security it will represent a smaller factor in national defense planning 
and operations than in recent periods of mobilization.” 


I would point out here that the industry, as we have shown, is vast- 
ly smaller than in recent emergencies. Further, we disagree with a 
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number of Mr. Gray’s conclusions and the premises on which they 
are based and he has been so advised. : 
In our reply to Mr. Gray, dated January 14, 1958, we said in part; 
We note that your decision is fundamentally based on a classified interim 


estimate (of wool textile needs) by the Department of Defense. Because this 
is an interim estimate we presume it is subject to confirmation or revision. 


At another point we said: 


Your conclusion is predicated, in part, on your belief that in a mobilization 
period we may rely on substantially full production on existing and new capacity 
through allocation and achieve all our domestic and export requirements for 
military and civilian use. This assumption, in our judgment, is open to ques- 
tion on the basis of past experience in war emergencies. The fact is that, with 
all the controls of manpower and materials in effect for World War ITI, at no 
point did the industry approach full production. 

Because your premise involves “substantially full production” on existing 
productive capacity and, in addition on new capacity of undisclosed size, we are 
unable to appreciate how you arrive at your conclusion. 

Thisis exhibit C, sir. 

Senator Pastore. It will be included in the record. 

Mr. Kent. This, it should be noted, closed, for the time being at 
least, one of the administrative approaches provided by Congress in 
the Trade Agreements Act. Had Mr. Gray agreed with our belief, 
the law requires him to so advise the President. The President, if he 
agreed, then could have adjusted imports so that they no longer 
threatened security. May I say again that while we naturally would 
have welcomed such relief as the President found necessary, we did 
not ask for any specific action and we believe that our ODM petition 
was basically and essentially in the national interest. 

Now, let me turn to the Geneva reservation, negotiated specifically 
with Britain in 1947, when the United States cut the ad valorem duty 
on woven wool cloth from a range of 35 to 45 percent to a flat 25 
percent (20 percent on billiard cloth). Our position and recommenda- 
tions on its application are clearly stated in our statement of Decem- 
ber 10, 1957 (exhibit D) at the hearing conducted by the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information. 

Supposedly, the reservation was negotiated to give some measure of 
protection to the domestic industry in the event the 1947 tariff cuts 
proved too severe, as we believe they have. The difficulties have been 
great in persuading the Government to invoke the reservation, to con- 
tinue it in effect and to make full use of its terms. In fact, the Presi- 
dent’s Trade Policy Committee has been directed to study alternate 
methods of applying wool cloth duties. The point to be made here 
is that the uncertainties created have aroused 111 feeling among for- 
eign nations exporting to the American market, all of which believe 
they have some inherent right to a piece of the American market. 

American clothing manufacturers quite naturally are also upset. 
Last, but not least, American woolen and worsted mills, believing the 
reservation has the potential to help them more than it has, must 
maintain constant effort to keep the reservation in effect on any basis. 

The reservation provides for a quota on tariff rates. It may be in- 
voked at the discretion of the President when imports in any calendar 
year exceed 5 percent of average annual domestic production of 
“similar” fabrics in the 3 prior years. When the break point is 
passed the duty is to increase from 25 to 45 percent. At the end of 
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any year the duty reverts to 25 percent. In succeeding years, the 
j-percent break point again must be passed before the duty rises. 

n other words, foreign producers are given 5 percent of the domes- 
tic market at the cutrate duty of 25 percent. The higher duty of 45 
percent applies only to the goods in excess of 5 percent. Most of the 
imported goods admittedly are all-wool or close to it and are defined 
as fabrics wholly or in chief value of wool. Domestic production 

res, on the other hand, are based on a definition of fabrics wholly 
or chiefly by weight of wool, that is, 50 percent wool or more. The 
point to be made here is that if there were domestic production figures 
on all-wool fabrics the ratio of imports to our production would be 
far greater than can be shown now. This lack of comparability as 
between imports and domestic goods gives an advantage to the 
exporters. 

enator Pastore. Would you explain that, please ? 

Mr. Kent. Yes. In other words, the base that is used for domestic 

roduction—we take a 3-year average, and the value that is used there 
is by weight of wool containing 50 percent or more, by weight. 

Now, the foreign cloths coming into this market, as we point out, are 

rimarily 100 percent wool, or virtually 100 percent, so that for their 
they are able to utilize fabrics produced in this country that 
contain other than solely wool fiber. 

Do I make myself clear? 

Senator Purrety. I understand what you are saying. 

Mr. Kent. But I didn’t make it clear? 

Senator Purrent. Yes; I think you did. You are saying if they 
limit it to comparable fabrics, the percentage would be far in excess of 
5 percent, but they include as woolen products those that have 50 
percent or more or woolen domestics. 

Mr. Kent. That is right. 

Senator Purtett. What do you think it would be if you used the 
same measurement ? 

Mr. Kenr. I would hesitate to guess. 

Senator Purren.. I can’t guess, I don’t know enough about it. 

Mr. Kent. We will try to get something on that, Senator. 

Senator Purrety. I am wondering whether we are making a moun- 
tain out of a molehill, or whether it is a substantial increase. 

Mr. Kenv. I would say it would be substantial. 

Senator PurtetL. Would it be double, would it be triple? 

Senator Payne. Probably close to double. 

Mr. Kenr. I would say double, anyway. 

Senator Purreiy. All right; so it would be 10 percent, instead of 5. 

Mr. Kent. That would require closer scrutiny to come up with an 
exact figure. 

Senator Pastore. Is this by interpretation ? 

Mr. Kent. No, sir; that is the way the records are maintained, by 
limitation of statistics. In other words, domestic production as main- 
tained by the Government is by weight of wool, whereas our import 
data is by value of wool. 

Senator Payne. That is why, Mr. Chairman, I have introduced an 
amendment that I would like to have the gentlemen look at, if they 
will. i 

Mr. Kent. Was there some further question, Senator ? 
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Senator Purrett. No; we were just trying to find out what the 
answer was. 

Senator Payne. That places it on a fabric category basis. 

Mr. Kent. I think we will touch upon that later, Senator. This is 
an improvement, but I don’t think it answers the specific question, sir, 

The point to be made here is if there were domestic production fig- 
ures on all wool fabrics, the ratio of imports to our production would 
be far greater than can be shown now. This lack of comparability ag 
between imports and domestic goods gives an advantage to the export- 
ers. It is one of the principal points to which we addressed ourselves 
in commenting on Tariff Cosdiaiielon proposals to revise the textile 
tariff schedules. The Commission was directed to simplify tariff 
schedules in the Customs Simplification Act of 1954 and is to make its 
recommendations to Congress. Our comments to the Commission are 
entered as exhibit E. 

Senator Purreity. May I ask a question there? Without going into 
=o would this be a difficult thing to do to set it up on a comparable 

asis ¢ 

Mr. Kenr. It would require reestablishing the whole basis of re- 
porting. 

Senator Purrety. It would have to be done on a classification basis, 
class by class or weight by weight ? 

Mr. Kent. Yes, sir; weight by weight. 

Senator Purtety. Thank you. 

Mr. Kent. Since 1947, when the reservation was written, we have 
contended that the word “similar” meant what it said. To us it clearly 
means that categories of fabrics can be established so that when imports 
in any category exceed 5 percent of domestic production of similar 
goods the duty will rise to 45 percent. 

The Government, that is to say the State Department, maintained 
for years that secret memorandums at the negotiations prohibited use 
of categories and that the tariff-rate quota could be applied only on an 
overall basis. 

The makeup of the domestic production base is vitally important. 
If goods not similar to imports are included, the low-duty portion 
of the tariff-rate quota is increased to the advantage of the import 
interests. As explained more fully in exhibit D, the domestic pro- 
duction against which the 5-percent break point is computed includes 
fabrics not similar to imports. In fact, even blankets and blanketing 
are included though they enter under pte 1111, not 1108 or 
1109 (a), the paragraphs specified in the reservation. Their inclu- 
sion has boosted by about 1 million pounds the amount of goods which 
may be imported at the cutrate duty of 25 percent. 

enator Purreity. Let me see if I have the picture right, in talking 
about categories. The fact of the matter is arguments have been 
advanced that, of course, imports represent about 5 percent of the 
domestic production in the woolen industry ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kent. No, sir. 

Senator Purreti. And the casual reader 

Mr. Kent. Excuse me, Senator. Imports represent more than 5 
percent. It is at the 5-percent level that the increased duty goes into 
effect, but there are goods that come in at 45 percent. 
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Senator Purrety. We are talking about that now which has been 
most injurious. Now, the casual reader of that would assume that all 
categories were filled ; isn’t that right? 

r. Kent. That is correct. 

Senator Purrety. What you are pointing up is that is true of the 
whole wool industry, but we are not importing a whale of a lot of stuff 
from other countries made of wool, and, therefore, we are really con- 
centrating in a few categories. 

Mr. Kent. That is correct. 

Senator Purrety. Will you point out later what that amounts to in 
certain categories ? 

Mr. Kent. I believe those figures are available, sir, in our exhibit D 
on page 10 where there is a series of statistics which show the United 
States production, 1953, 1954, and 1955, then the average of United 
States production, the imports and the ratio and then on the lefthand 
column broken down in weight per linear yard, which is a method of 
category figure. 

It shows, for example—and I think the point you are driving at, 
Senator, is that on goods weighing less than 9 ounces per linear yard, 
it represented 19 percent of the total. 

That is concentration in that area. 

Senator Purreiy. Now, if you broke that down further, would it 
show even a higher percentage on certain of those goods that are sub- 
stantially under 9 ounces? The reason I ask is because I have heard 
such figures as 47 percent of certain categories of wools represent- 
ing—domestic production—47 percent of the sales, as a matter of fact, 
are represented by imports, and I wondered if that were true? 

Mr. Kent. You mean within a specific category? There is no 
classification that goes that far. 

Senator Purrety. The highest figure we show of ratio to imports 
is in the less than 9 ounces, and that is roughly 20 percent; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Kent. That is correct. 

Senator Payne. That is where the highest percentage of labor 
comes in. 

Mr. Kenr. That is likely true; yes, sir. A summary of some of 
the principal actions taken by the industry to establish a valid inter- 
pretation of the Geneva reservation to induce the Government to in- 
voke it and then keep it in effect is illuminating. It shows the vast 
amount of work which must be done by an import-damaged domestic 
industry seeking relief through an agreement supposedly written in 
its behalf. 

1947: After Government announced the reservation the association 
wrote the Government in the first of many efforts to have it apply 
realistically to like or directly competitive imports—categories, if you 
will—rather than on an overall basis. This concept was advanced 
in succeding years whenever possible before Government and con- 
gressional bodies. 

1953: Association requested Preident to invoke reservation. This 
request was turned down on grounds that the conditions of the agree- 
ment had not been met. 

1956: In April, on request of the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, the Committee for Reciprocity Information held a hearing with 
a view to possible implementation of the reservation. 
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During the summer this association and many other groups con- 

tinued to urge implementation. Our efforts culminated in dontiae 
ber with a graphic presentation to Commerce Secretary Weeks en- 
titled “Why Presidential Action on Wool Textile Imports Is Essential 
in the National Interest.” 

On September 28, the President invoked the reservation as of Oc- 
tober 1. Almost immediately, however, foreign and other interests 
began strong efforts to substantially weaken or nullify the tariff-rate 
quota. On November 19 the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion solicited views on allocation of the quota. This association re- 
iterated its view that the reservation should apply to directly com- 
petitive categories of fabrics and that quarterly or other allocation 
would not end complaints. 

In late December 1956 the Government announced there would not 
be quarterly or other allocation of the tariff-rate quota. 

1957: In April, when the Government was determining the exact 
amount for the tariff-rate quota for 1957, it was learned the State 
Department was in favor of yielding to pressures from the British 
and from American clothing manufacturers to increase the breakpoint 
from the 5 percent specified in the reservation to some higher level, 
An appeal for proper administration of the reservation was sent to 
the President. 

Support was sought among executive departments and Members of 
Congress. A delegation from the association visited the State De- 
partment. Additional data were furnished to the Commerce Depart- 
ment. In May the President announced the terms of the tariff-rate 
quota for 195/ and, fortunately, made no change in the breakpoint, 
but its application again was on an overall basis rather than by fabric 
categories. The 14 million pound breakpoint was passed in late July 
and the duty rose to 45 percent. 

Opposing interests continued to attack the reservation. In June, 
the British Foreign Office officially protested to the United States 
Ambassador and the United States agreed to review its operation. 
This was done at the hearing of the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation in December. 

1958: In March the President issued an amended proclamation es- 
tablishing the tariff-rate quota for 1958. There were two modifica- 
tions. The remedial duty on handwoven goods with a loom width 
of less than 30 inches in width and on religious fabrics would be 30 
percent ad valorem instead of 45 percent. The remedial duty on all 
other goods remained at 45 percent as specified in the reservation. 

In addition, at this time the President directed his Trade Policy 
Committee to study alternate methods of applying wool cloth duties. 
The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements is carrying 
out the initial study for the Trade Policy Commitee. Thus, once 
again the hard-pressed domestic industry is facing confusion and 
uncertainty as to the reservation. 

The breakpoint for 1958, 14,200,000 pounds (5 percent of the average 
annual United States production in 1957, 1956, and 1955), has just 
been passed and the duty has been advanced for the remainder of the 
year. It is to be noted that in spite of depressed conditions in this 
country the breakpoint this year was exceeded about a month earlier 
than in 1957. 
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It is estimated that imports of woven wool cloth in the first quarter 
of 1958 were equal to about 17 percent of American production in the 
same period. 

Considering the difficulties of the domestic industry in persuading 
the Government first to invoke and then to continue the reservation 
in effect, it appears to us that there is undue concern for low-wage 
foreign producers. Especially is this true if one considers that the 
reservation presumably was drawn for the protection of the domestic 
industry. 

As we have stated in the past, we believe the reservation has stemmed 
the heavy influx of imports, except from Japan. We believe it could 
be made considerably more effective by closer adherence to its specific 
terms. We have urged categories. We seek elimination of 3 classes 
of goods which unfairly swell the poundage of imports entering at 
the cutrate duty of 25 percent. 

A clear policy statement by the Government is indicated to end the 
confusion and uncertainty resulting from hearings—which are not 
required by the reservation—and from doubt as to the Government’s 
intention. A firm stand by the Government clearly showing the in- 
dustry that it could proceed with confidence, that it would be pro- 
tected to the extent provided by the reservation, would do much to 
improve the economic environment for wool manufacturing. 

The three administrative avenues of approach to increased protec- 
tion against imports have been described, as well as the steps taken, 
and the difficulties encountered by the domestic industry. 

There is a fourth case which further shows the difficulty of obtain- 
ing administrative action and also shows how policies of other coun- 
tries affect us. Specifically involved were the wool combers, the pro- 
ducers of wool top. In this case, Uruguay maintains a multiple rate 
of currency exchange. She had, and has, a higher rate of exchange on 
wool top, a semimanufactured product, than on raw wool. (Top is 
wool which has been scoured, carded, and combed preparatory to 
spinning on the worsted system.) 

This differential between the rate on top and that on wool resulted 
in a subsidy for Uruguayan exporters of top to this country. At one 
time, because of this subsidy, Uruguayan wool top was sold in Boston, 
duty paid, for the same price, or even slightly less, than Uruguayan 
wool, the raw material for top. 

An American comber processing top out of Uruguayan wool could 
have competed only by making no charge for scouring, carding, and 
combing. At other times, because of the subsidy, Uruguayan tops 
undersold American-produced top of similar quality by as much as 
30 cents per pound. 

This association first brought the subsidized top to the attention of 
the Treasury Department late in 1949. We maintained that under 
section 803 of the Tariff Act of 1930 the Treasury Secretary had the 
nondiscretionary obligation to countervail the subsidy. In this 
stand we were joined by many other groups and by Senators and 
Congressmen of both parties, including at least one Senator who is 
a member of this subcommittee. 

The Treasury Department, however, disagreed for several years, 
refusing to acknowledge that multiple exchange rates resulted in a 
subsidy. 
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Meanwhile, imports of Uruguayan top rose sharply. In 1952 they 
were equal to about 25 percent of the tops produced in this country 
for sale in the open market. 

Finally in 1953, the then Secretary of the Treasury announced that 
the subsidy would be countervailed, effective in June of that year, 
The countervailing duty has been reduced once when Uruguay altered 
its exchange rates but it continued in effect and has stopped the 
importation of subsidized Uruguayan top. That country, however, 
began shipping top elsewhere. Other countries also are complaining, 
In May of 1958 the International Wool Textile Organization, meeting 
in Vienna, again condemned Uruguay for its multiple exchange rates 
and the resulting subsidy on wool top. 

In passing, it may be well to note that in recent months the Ameri- 
can countervailing duty has been blamed in some quarters for Uru- 
guay’s poor economic situation. The fact is that Uruguay—any time 
she chooses—can remove the legal basis for the countervailing duty by 
eliminating her multiple rates of exchange which are the basis of the 
subsidy. 

Part of her trouble is that her raw wool market is, and has been, 
in the doldrums because of Uruguay’s system of aforos, or export 
price controls. She has been holding her wool for sale at prices 
above the world market level. In this case also the answer lies with 
the Uruguayan Government, not the United States or any other 
nation, 

This, then, is an example of how polices of other nations affect the 
American industry. It is an example, too, of the vigilance which 
must be maintained here if we are not to be totally submerged by 
unfair foreign competition. 

Even more favorable exchange rates apply to exported wool yarns 
and cloths, and undoubtedly this situation has contributed to the 
ability of Uruguay to increase her exports of wool cloths to this 
country to half a million square yards per year. 

We oppose suggestions for Government subsidies for industries 
damaged by imports or the relocation or retraining of their workers. 
We do not want subsidies; we want “trade, not aid,” as ardently as 
any of our foreign friends. Workers employed as weavers may not 
want to become welders. Nor is there any assurance that jobs would 
be open to those of converted talent—especially now in certain areas 
noted for their concentration of heavy industries. 

In saying this we are not oposing foreign trade per se, or its proper 
stimulation. We seek—through proper tariffs—equalization of com- 
petition with foreign mills with labor costs far less than ours. We 
believe tariffs should be flexible—not to the point of capriciousness— 
but flexible enough to follow the changing trends in a changing 
world. 

A case in point is the rising competition from the Orient which 
makes mockery of the rates designed to offset European competition. 
This oriental competition not only undermines the American producer 
but the European producer in our market as well. It gives rise to 
temporary expedients which, in turn, emphasize the need for thorough 
reappraisal and adjustment in our foreign trade policy. 

Senator Pastore. Isn’t that basically one of the troubles, when 
you compare Western Europe and the Orient and you try to adjust 
tariffs as to both, you have disparity right off. 
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Mr. Kent. Immediately, Senator. That is the most serious prob- 
lem we face at the moment. ; 

» Senator Pastore. If you raise them high enough to meet competi- 
tion from the Orient, it throws Western Europe right out of business, 
insofar as doing business with us. : 

Mr. Kent. That is correct, sir, and if you raise them high enough 
to stop Japanese imports, I don’t believe anybody would pass a tariff 
pill that high. i 

To achieve the essential reappraisal of our foreign trade policy we 
believe that Congress should reassume more direct control of our 
foreign trade policy and develop a program for the stimulation of 
foreign trade on the overriding criterion of need—need in the national 
interest. 

We seek no special advantage—we do seek fair competition in our 
home market. As an acknowledged essential industry; as an indus- 
try that has repeatedly proven its ability to supply both military and 
civilian needs in two world wars and the Korean war, with more 
to spare for civilian relief the world over, we believe equalization of 
this foreign competition in our home market is in the national inter- 
est. The alternate is to export our industry or close down. We do 
not believe either to be in the national interest. 

We seek relief from the harassment that has confronted us under 
the trade agreements program, the Customs Simplification Act and 
the repeated drives to formalize recognition of the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation, breeding doubt and uncertainty. We have 
plotted all the factual data available and relevant to our industry’s 
contraction. What we cannot plot is the effect of this disturbing and 
discouraging course of Government action on executive decisions. 

It is my considered judgment that until or unless there is greater 
confidence with respect to governmental intent, within the framework 
of our foreign trade policy, to restore and preserve fair competition 
in the American market for products made by workers in America 
under American standards, there is little prospect of arresting, not 
to mention turning, this trend to contraction. 

Senator Pastore. Well now, you have used the word “flexibility” 
of tariff procedures. How would you meet this disparity between 
the Orient and Western Europe? What kind of flexibility would 
you have in mind, or had you given it any thought ? 

Mr. Kent. We have given it a great deal of thought, yes, and I 
think there is a very effective way of meeting it. It has been done 
with some degree of effectiveness within the cotton industry, and we 
would attempt to approach it in exactly the same way, whereby the 
Japanese would resort to voluntary quotas, by categories, and that 
the amount of goods that came in would apply against the total 5 
nt so that the Geneva reservation would still be in operation, 

ut coming back to the question that you raised earlier, sir, I don’t 
think that you could possibly create a tariff barrier that would effec- 
tively dispose of that problem. Therefore, you have to resort 

Senator Pastore. Even if you raise it to 45 percent, it would still 
be under, as far as Japan is concerned, through no fault of Japan; 
it just happens to be the state of her economy. 

r. Kent. We say the equitable solution is to resort to quota by 


categories in the Orient and restort to the present method as it applies 
for the western European nations. 
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Senator Pastore. Has there been any evidence that even in the 
raising of the rates from 25 to 45, when you exceed the 5 percent, that 
that hasn’t affected the J epanese situation at all—has there beep 
any evidence along that line ? 
r. Kent. I don’t know. 

Do you have anything that would bear that out ? 

A Voice. It is difficult to tell. Everybody tries to get in the low 
rate, and then afterward the imports fall off from all countries dur- 
ing this 45-percent period. 

n other words, the market becomes saturated. 

A Voice. It is only for a couple of months. You get the low rate, 
no matter where you are, and they know it goes back to the low rate 
in January. 

Mr. Kent. The clothing manufacturer saturates his purchases with- 
in that period to get in under the 5 percent, so it is hard to evaluate 
what occurs subsequently. 

A Voice. We have had very little experience. 

Senator Pastore. Has anyone given thought to the idea of revert- 
ing back to the 5 percent at the end of the year? Why shouldn’t that 
be continued as long as the imports continue at that level ? 

Mr. Kent. That is the term of the Geneva reservation, sir. In 
other words, it is a year-to-year implementation, at the discretion of 
the President. 

Senator Pastorr. And wouldn’t he have the discretion to keep it 
up at the 45 percent, if he saw fit? 

Mr. Kenv. As I interpret it, he would have the discretion of keep- 
ing it at 25 percent. In other words, he does not have to—certain con- 
ditions have to be met. He does not have to necessarily raise it from 
25 to 45 percent. It is clearly stipulated as being at the discretion 
of the Chief Executive. 

Senator Purtrett. You show here the effect of that, where you 
showed in the first quarter the imports were about 17 percent, where 
they piled in all the 25 percent goods to get under the 25 percent, and 
of course that is going to sluff off, and at the end of the year, it will 
be 5 percent; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Kent. No, sir; we have reached the 5 percent point. 

Senator Purtrety. But at the end of the year it will not represent 
17 percent. 

Mr. Kent. Based on figures that we have here, sir, I would say 
the imports will average ameee 8 and 9 percent of total domestic 
production. 

Senator Purre.z. It raises hob with your production, and also en- 
courages the users, the clothing manufacturers, to pile in and make 
these purchases in that first quarter. 

Mr. Kent. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Well now, my question is how do you remedy it? 
What is the remedy ? 

Mr. Kent. Well, I revert to a comment I made a few moments ago, 
sir, that we would entertain to approach through proper channels the 
Japanese Government to seek a solution to that particular problem, 
first. We consider that to be the one that is most acute in facing our 
particular industry. 
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Senator Pastore. In other words, you don’t envision any legisla- 
tive enactment to accomplish that; it has to be done through nego- 
tiation ¢ 

Mr. Kent. The way I visualize it now, I believe it reverts to 
negotiation. 

nator Pastore. You mean it is a question of having the State 
Department and the executive department solve the problem? 

Mr. Kent. Yes, sir, and a little persuasion—negotiation and per- 
suasion. 

Senator Purreitit. Under the escape-clause provision, if you resort 
to it, the President does have the power to post quotas, and you haven’t 
resorted to it. 

One of the troubles with quotas, and you have advocated them 
where damage has been done, one of the difficulties, however, is you 
would have a quota, and then you have to set an additional quota. 
You have a quota of 5 percent, if you wish, or in another field, in steel, 
for instance, we had a lot of problems. Then you have to set quotas 
not only on the total allowed in but on the countries from which the 
5 percent will come, which presents a tremendous problem in inter- 
national relations, and you know that. 

Mr. Kenr. Oh, definitely, sir. I don’t say we have the solution, 
but using the framework of the Geneva reservation, and using 5 per- 
cent as the trigger point for the increase of duty from 25 to 45 per- 
cent, we would calculate that the Japanese have 214 percent of the 5, 
or 2 percent of the 5, and automatically give that to them within their 
categories. That would open the door under the rest of the Geneva 
reservation for western Europe to maintain or retain 3 percent of 
the market of domestic production. 

Senator Purrett. You would set it at what experience has indi- 
cated is their share ? 

Mr. Kent. That is right, using current figures. 

Senator Pastore. Well, eventually wouldn’t that be better for the 
foreign country to know exactly where they are going to be, too, 
because they can expand their own economy and then find that you 
have shut them off abruptly ? 

Mr. Kenr. I think it would be infinitely better as far as Great 
Britain is concerned. Great Britain is losing this market to Japanese 
fabrics. 

Senator Pasrore. What is your idea as to the trend? Has the 
trend been that the importations are becoming more and more, as 
a nation is becoming more self-sufficient and overproducing, as we 
have in some areas, ourselves? Is the trend here going to get worse 
and not better unless we do something drastic about it ? 

Mr. Kent. I believe definitely it is going to get worse instead of 
better unless we do something about it. 

Senator Pasrore. My experience abroad is that there has been tre- 
mendous construction and rehabilitation in many of these countries. 
They are far better off than they have been before, and they are all 
striving to work up dollar credit in the United States, which is a 
laudable thing for them to do, but it is a big question of how much 
displacement and unemployment you get in this country. 

Mr. Kenr. Mr. Marriner, on my right, was in Europe just this 
spring, and on his return made exactly that same comment to the 
rest of us in the industry. 
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Senator Pastore. I was amazed to see the improvement. It is all 
modernized, and they all seem to be producing a lot more than they 
can afford to absorb, themselves, and the whole pitch is to sell to 
the American market. 

Mr. Kent. But the same conditions, identically the same condi-: 
tions, prevail in Japan. Their industry has been completely re- 
habilitated. The equipment, as I understand it—I haven’t seen it 
firsthand—is every bit as efficient and modern as ours, capable of 
producing at the same rates of speed, and with a 15-cent-an-hour 
wage cost. 

Now, there is no way to beat that one. 

Senator Purrety. I might say that this isn’t as simple a problem 
as it appears. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Purretx. I find in 1947, when the escape-clause procedure 
started, only 87 cases had been filed with the Tariff Commission, since 
1947. Of these, 54 were terminated at the applicant’s request, termi- 
nated without findings or rejection by the Commission. Three are 
still pending before the Tariff Commission, and I am talking about 
escape clause now. This is the place where we can insist—I.am in- 
sisting that we do something about the utilization of quotas. The 
remaining 30 cases were sent to the President with recommendations 
for relief. These involved 26 commodities. Of the 26, 2 are await- 
ing final Presidential action, and 24 have been finally acted upon. 

The fina] Presidential action—the President has taken action in 12 
of these cases, in 10 by accepting the Tariff Commission’s recommen- 
dations, and in 2 by what they call alternative remedies. Whether 
they were satisfactory, I cannot say. 

But this is interesting. The program administers roughly 3,000 
items in which concessions have been made, and only 26 commodities 
were sent to the President for relief. 

Now, I am wondering in this case, because I think relief is needed 
in some of the categories in the wool industry, why resort to the escape 
clause was not used. 

Mr. Kent. Well, sir, I think that perhaps that could be best an- 
swered this way. We had, in addition to escape-clause action, the 
Geneva reservation, which looked to us like the most obvious, apparent 
quick remedy that we could put a finger on, so we utilized that as our 
approach. 

Senator Purreti. That is understandable. 

Mr. Kent. Now, frankly, we are dissatisfied with the interpreta- 
tion of the Geneva reservation. We are also very much in doubt as to 
its continuation. It is, as I said, a discretionary issue, so that per- 
haps we should resort to escape clause. 

Benatior Porte... I am not suggesting anything, except trying to 
explore this, and I just wondered why you hadn’t, particularly in that 
category, less than 9-ounce weight, where you have injury about 20 
percent, I would think you have substantial grounds for asking for 
action by the Tariff Commission under the escape clause. Whether 
you have or not is something you have to determine, but I wondered 
why you hadn’t resorted to it. 

Senator Pastors. As you sit there now, do you feel you made the 
wrong choice in coming in under the reservation ? 
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Mr. Kenr. Oh, definitely not. 
Senator Pasrorr. Why? 
Mr. Kenv. Well, Senator, I think that the figures, as we interpret 
them, speak for themselves. Since the invocation or the activation of 
the Geneva reservation, we have seen a decline in the liquidation of 
the industry. We have seen the reduction in imports. 

Senator Purtety. You think it has done some good ? 

Mr. Kent. I think it has done some good. 

Senator Purrett. You did what was the obvious thing to do. 

Mr. Kent. We took the most expeditious route, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Are you going to have other witnesses testify ? 

Mr. Kenrv. I have one other witness, sir, Mr. Marriner, who I would 
like to testify, who will elaborate. 

Mr. Marrtner. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that I cut my statement 
short. 
Senator Pasrore. We will put the whole statement in the record. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH W. MARRINER, ON BEHALF OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Marriner. My name is Kenneth W. Marriner. For 4% years, 
commencing in July of 1941, I served with what is perhaps best re- 
membered as the War Production Board. At the end of that period 
I was Director of the Textile, Clothing, and Leather Bureau. I am 
now president of the Marriner & Co., of Lawrence, Mass. We pro- 
duce a semimanufacture known as top from wool and mohair. The 
tops we manufacture are the raw material for worsted yarn. As the 
supply of wool produced in the United States is not adequate for the 
total domestic need, our raw materials come from all over the world. 

Like other segments of the textile industry, the manufacturers and 
dealers in wool top have been disturbed by the foreign-trade policy 
pursued by the administrative branch of our Government. The un- 
certainty thus created, in part, is reflected in the contraction in worsted 
combs, as reported by Mr. Kent. It will be my purpose to review the 
long period and great effort required, in consequence of the disturbing 
“free trade” leaning of the administrative branch, to have subsidized 
top exports to this country countervailed, as required by law. 

en, in the late forties, Uruguay and Argentina applied new 

multiple and differing monetary exchange rates for specified com- 
modities the subsidy feature of this subtle scheme commenced to be 
manifest. The rate of exchange granted the foreign exporter was 
more favorable on exports of wool manufactures than on wool itself. 

It was in November of 1950 that we brought this matter to the 
attention of the Treasury Department and suggested that this multi- 
ple exchange sysem resulted in a grant or bounty to the foreign ex- 
porter within the meaning of section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
relating to countervailing duties. The Commissioner of Customs 
concluded [letter, December 14, 1950] that these multiple exchange 
rates did not result in a bounty or grant in the usual sense of the term. 
He reaffirmed this view in a letter in January of 1951. * In any event, 
Argentinian and Uruguayan top exports to the United States soared 
from zero in 1947 to 3,791,000 and 3,773,000 pounds in 1951, 
respectively : 
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Imports into United States for consumption of wool and hair tops from 
Argentina, Uruguay, and all countries 


{In thousands of pounds] 


Argentina 





Uruguay Both Other coun- 


tries 


Total 
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Instead of taking prompt action to countervail these subsidized ex- 
ports to the United States, the administration supported an amend- 
ment to section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930 in the customs simplifica- 
tion bill (H. R. 5505). This amendment would have terminated the 
direct obligation of the Secretary of the Treasury to countervail boun- 
ties or grants and applies a vague “injury” or “retarding” test. For- 
tunately, in this, the administration did not prevail. Had this Treas- 
ury-sponsored amendment prevailed, we would have served notice 
to the world that our tariff structure could readily be circumvented 
by currency manipulation. 

By June of 1952, our Government still had taken no action against 
these subsidized tops. On behalf of our combers group a telegram 
was addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury which said, in part: 


Your continued failure to act in accordance with law to impose countervailing 
duties on wool top shipped to this country from Uruguay and Argentina is 
aggravating an increasingly severe situation for workers and employers in the 
American wool-combing industry as well as American woolgrowers. 

Multiple rates of exchange established by Uruguay and Argentina result in 
a subsidy and provide a means by which the topmakers in those two countries can 
circumvent the intent of our Congress as expressed in prevailing law. 

These tops should not continue to enjoy the advantage of subsidization. They 
are adding to the already large rolls of the unemployed in the distress labor 
areas of New England where the wool-combing industry is concentrated and 
are otherwise causing an economic loss running into millions of dollars * * *. 


It may be appropriate to point out here that this effort to achieve 
countervailing duties on these subsidized exports was supported by 
both the Textile Workers Union of America and the United Textile 
Workers of America. 

With no remedial action or encouraging interest manifest by the 
administration, in November of 1952 our then president, Mr. Ames 
Stevens, wrote the Honorable John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, asking: When will the Treasury arrive at a decision? Among 
other things, Mr. Stevens said : 


It is clear, for example, that the 2.15-peso-per-dollar rate on tops in Uruguay 
results in a subsidy for the Uruguayan top exporter of about 41 percent compared 
with the 1.519-peso-per-dollar rate for wool for the Uruguayan wool exporter. 

Perhaps you are not familiar with the latest figures on arrivals in this country. 
According to United States Bureau of the Census, arrivals of tops from Uruguay 
alone in the first 8 months of this year totaled 11,083,000 pounds. These tops 
frequently undersold American-produced tops by as much as 30 cents per pound. 
This 8-month figure compares with 6,148,000 pounds from Uruguay in all of 1951 
and with 5,728,008 pounds from all sources in 1950 when this association first 
warned of the danger in permitting South Americans to negate our tariff by 
multiple rates of exchange. 

Further comparison is interesting because it graphically points up the increas- 
ing damage inflicted by these subsidized tops upon Americans. August arrivals 
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from Uruguay were 1,927,000 pounds. In 1949, the total from all sources was 
2,061,000 pounds. Thus, the monthly rate now is about the same as the total for 
all 12 months of 1949. 


On February 24, 1953, Mr. Stevens wrote to the new Secretary of the 
Treasury reviewing the course of the matter to date. This letter is 
attached as appendix A. However, I would cite this particular para- 


graph 

Uruguayan tops, even after payment of the present duty, have been under- 
selling American-produced tops by as much as 30 cents per pound because of 
this 41 percent subsidy or bounty. At times subsidizes Uruguayan tops, the 
semimanufactured product, have actually been sold in the United States market 
for less than Uruguayan wool, the raw material of which they are made. This, 
we believe, is an excellent example of what happens when this country allows 
its tariff structure to be circumvented by such devices as multiple-exchange 
rates. 

On May 6, 1953, the Secretary approved Treasury Decision 53257. 
A countervailing duty of 18 percent of the sum of the invoice value 
and of applicable duty charges was imposed on tops from Uruguay. 
Effective June 7, imports of such tops dropped sharply. Subsequently 
this duty was reduced but it has remained effective to date in deterring 
subsidized wool top imports. There have been practically none up to 
this point. 

Today the whole question is subject to litigation in the Customs 
Court but, unless upset there, the countervailing duty appears to pro- 
vide the necessary remedy to this particular unfair competition. 

I do not call it unfair competition on my own authority. These 
subsidized top exports have now been diverted to plague other textile 
countries. The International Wool Textile Organization, at its recent 
session, again cited the undesirable practice engaged in by Uruguay 
in subsidizing exports of wool manufacturers and reaffirmed its ap- 

roval of its earlier resolution against this practice, adopted in Lisbon 
m 1954, which declared in part: 

Any artificial measures, taken by any government in any form, to disturb 
the game of the free international competition is strongly opposed. 

And once again we declare ourselves opposed to any policy whose effect will 
be to make the export of finished products benefit from a more favorable rate 
of exchange than that which applies to the export of raw wool, a policy which 
by favoring certain sectors of the industry of that country or another, is very in- 
jurious to the whole process of production and transformation of wool, in all 
countries and at all stages. 

In this connection it was observed before the International Wool 
Textile Organization conference : 

Now, doubtless, the policy of multiple exchange rates, as it is used in Uru- 
guay, clearly represents a system of measures which passes the limits estab- 
lished in the resolution of Lisbon. 

The point I would make here is that, while we were fortunate enough 
to have specific law to cover this contingency, it required long, constant 
prodding by the industry to achieve remedial implementation of that 
law. We think it should, and must, be the other way if the economic 
environment in which this industry operates is to be improved by 
Government. 

We believe the appropriate agencies of our Government should 
maintain constant surveillance of the various schemes and devices 

employed by foreign governments to stimulate exports. Among these 
are the various currency controls, remission of taxes on exports, and 
schemes linking foreign exchange to import-export balances. 
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If the full facts of the remission of taxes on exports as practiced, 
for example, in France; if the operation of “aforos” in Uruguay; the 
“link” system of Japan, could be authoritatively established by this 
committee other appropriate areas for the application of counter- 
vailing duties may be brought to light. In any case, full development 
of these matters and their operation and effect could only have bene- 
ficial effect in appraising the industry of the true nature of its foreign 
competition. 

We sincerely hope this committee, utilizing existing Government 


sources of information, will develop these matters to the fullest 
possible extent. 


Thank you. 
(The full statement of Mr. Marriner is as follows :) 





STATEMENT OF KENNETH W. MARRINER ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or Woot, MANUFACTURERS 


My name is Kenneth W. Marriner. For 44 years, commencing in July of 1941, 
I served with what is perhaps best remembered as the War Production Board. 
At the end of that period I was Director of the Textile, Clothing, and Leather 
Bureau. I am now president of Marriner & Co., of Lawrence, Mass. We produce 
a semimanufacture known as top from wool and mohair. The tops we manu- 
facture are the raw material for worsted yarn. As the supply of wool produced 
in the United States is not adequate for the total domestic need, our raw materials 
come from all over the world. 

Like other segments of the textile industry the manufacturers and dealers in 
wool top have been disturbed by the foreign trade policy pursued by the adminis- 
trative branch of our Government. The uncertainty thus created, in part, is 
reflected in the contraction in worsted combs, as reported by Mr. Kent. It will 
be my purpose to review the long period and great effort required, in consequence 
of the disturbing “free trade” leaning of the administrative branch, to have 
subsidized top exports to this country countervailed, as required by law. 

When, in the late forties, Uruguay and Argentina applied new multiple and 
differing monetary exchange rates for specified commodities the subsidy feature 
of this subtle scheme commenced to be manifest. The rate of exchange granted 
the foreign exporter was more favorable on exports of wool manufactures than 
on wool itself. 

It was in November of 1950 that we brought this matter to the attention of 
the Treasury Department and suggested that this multiple exchange system 
resulted in a “grant or bounty” to the foreign exporter within the meaning of 
section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930 relating to countervailing duties. The 
Commissioner of Customs concluded (letter, December 14, 1950) that these 
multiple exchange rates did not result in a bounty or grant in the “usual sense of 
the term.” He reaffirmed this view in a letter in January of 1951. In any event, 
Argentinian and Uruguayan top exports to the United States soared from zero in 
1947 to 3,791,000 and 3,773,000 pounds in 1951, respectively : 










































Imports into United States for consumption of wool and hair tops from 
Argentina, Uruguay, and all countries 


{In thousands of pounds] 
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Instead of taking prompt action to countervail these subsidized exports to 
the United States the administration supported an amendment to section 303 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 in the customs simplification bill (H. R. 5505). This 
amendment would have terminated the direct obligation of the Secretary of the 
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Treasury to countervail bounties or grants and applied a vague “injury” or 
“retarding” test. Fortunately, in this, the administration did not prevail. Had 
this Treasury sponsored amendment prevailed we would have served notice to 
the world that our tariff structure could readily be circumvented by currency 
manipulation. 

By June of 1952 our Government still had taken no action against these 
subsidized tops. On behalf of our combers group a telegram was addressed to 
the Secretary of the Treasury which said, in part: 

“Your continued failure to act in accordance with law to impose counter- 
yailing duties on wool top shipped to this country from Uruguay and Argentina 
is aggravating an increasingly severe situation for workers and employers in 
the American wool combing industry as well as American woolgrowers. 

“Multiple rates of exchange established by Uruguay and Argentina result 
in a subsidy and provide a means by which the topmakers in those two coun- 
tries can circumvent the intent of our Congress as expressed in prevailing 
law. 
“These tops should not continue to enjoy the advantage of subsidization. 
They are adding to the already large rolls of the unemployed in the distressed 
labor areas of New England where the wool combing industry is concentrated 
and are otherwise causing an economic loss running into millions of 
dollars * * *.” 

It may be appropriate to point out here that this effort to achieve counter- 
vailing duties on these subsidized exports was supported by both the Textile 
Workers Union of America and the United Textile Workers of America. 

With no remedial action or encouraging interest manifest by the adminis- 
tration, in November of 1952 our then president, Mr. Ames Stevens, wrote 
the Honorable John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, asking: “When 
will the Treasury arrive at a decision?” Among other things, Mr. Stevens 
said : 

“It is clear, for example, that the 2.15 peso per dollar rate on tops in Uru- 
guay results in a subsidy for the Uruguayan top exporter of about 41 percent 
compared with the 1.519 peso per dollar rate for wool for the Uruguayan wool 
exporter. 

“Perhaps you are not familiar with the latest figures on arrivals in this 
country. According to United States Bureau of the Census, arrivals of tops 
from Uruguay alone in the first 8 months of this year totaled 11,083,000 
pounds. These tops frequently undersold American-produced tops by as much 
as 30 cents per pound. This 8-month figure compares with 6,148,000 pounds 
from Uruguay in all of 1951 and with 5,728,000 pounds from all sources in 
1950 when this association first warned of the danger in permitting South 
Americans to negate our tariff by multiple rates of exchange. 

“Further comparison is interesting because it graphically points up the 
‘increasing damage inflicted by these subsidized tops upon Americans. August 
arrivals from Uruguay were 1,927,000 pounds. In 1949 the total from all 
sources was 2,016,000 pounds. Thus, the monthly rate now is about the same 
as the total for all 12 months of 1949.” 

On February 24, 1953, Mr. Stevens wrote to the new Secretary of the Treasury 
reviewing the course of the matter to date. This letter is attached as appendix 
A. However, I would cite this particular paragraph : 

“Uruguayan tops, even after payment of the present duty, have been under- 
selling American-produced tops by as much as 30 cents per pound because of 
this 41-percent subsidy or bounty. At times subsidized Uruguayan tops, the 
semimanufactured product, have actually been sold in the United States market 
for less than Uruguayan wool, the raw material of which they are made. This, 
we believe, is an excellent example of what happens when this country allows 
its tariff structure to be circumvented by such devices as multiple exchange 
rates.” 

On May 6, 1953, the Secretary approved Treasury Decision 53257. A counter- 
vailing duty of 18 percent of the sum of the invoice value and of applicable duty 
charges was imposed on tops from Uruguay. Effective June 7, imports of such 
tops dropped sharply. Subsequently this duty was reduced but it has remained 
effective to date in deterring subsidized wool top imports. There have been 
practically none up to this point. 

Today the whole question is subject to litigation in the Customs Court but, 
unless upset there, the countervailing duty appears to provide the necessary 
remedy to this particular unfair competition. 
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I do not call it unfair competition on my own authority. These subsidizeg 
top exports have now been diverted to plague other textile countries. The Inter- 
national Wool Textile Organization, at its recent session, again cited the 
undesirable practice engaged in by Uruguay in subsidizing exports of wool manu- 
factures and reaffirmed its approval of its earlier resolution against this practice, 
adopted in Lisbon in 1954, which declared in part : 

“Any artificial measures, taken by any goverment in any form, to disturb 
the game of the free international competition is strongly opposed.” 

“And once again we declare ourselves opposed to any policy whose effect will] 
be to make the export of finished products benefit from a more favorable rate 
of exchange than that which applies to the export of raw wool, a policy which 
by favoring certain sectors of the industry of that country or another, is very 
injurious to the whole process of production and transformation of wool, in all 
countries and at all stages.” 

In this connection it was observed before the International Wool Textile Or- 
ganization conference: “Now, doubtless, the policy of multiple exchange rates, 
as it is used in Uruguay, clearly represents a system of measures which passes 
the limits established in the resolution of Lisbon.” 

The point I would make here is that, while we were fortunate enough to have 
specific law to cover this contingency, it required long, constant prodding by the 
industry to achieve remedial implementation of that law. We think it should, 
and must, be the other way if the economic environment in which this industry 
operates is to be improved by government. 

We believe the appropriate agencies of our Government should maintain con- 
stant surveillance of the various schemes and devices employed by foreign 
governments to stimulate exports. Among these are the various currency con- 
trols, remission of taxes on exports, and schemes linking foreign exchange to 
import-export balances. If the full facts of the remission of taxes on exports as 
practiced, for example, in France; if the operation of “aforos’” in Uruguay; the 
“link” system of Japan, could be authoritatively established by this committee, 
other appropriate areas for the application of countervailing duties may be 
brought to light. In any case, full development of these matters and their 
operation and effect could only have beneficial effect in appraising the industry 
of the true nature of its foreign competition. 

We sincerely hope this committee, utilizing existing Government sources of 
information, will develop these matters to the fullest possible extent. 

Thank you. 

Exnisir A 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF W0OoL MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, February 24, 1958. 
Hon. Greorce M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: My purpose in writing is to again record the position 
of this association regarding our longstanding request that countervailing duties, 
as required by law, be imposed on subsidized South American wool tops which are 
arriving in this country in substantial quantities. 

Under date of November 28, 1952, the association sent you a copy of my letter 
of November 18 addressed to your predecessor, Mr. John W. Snyder. As you now 
have assumed the office of Secretary I feel it is appropriate for me directly to 
restate our position. 

May I qoute portions of that letter of November 18 which raise questions 
unanswered by the previous administration : 

“In a letter dated August 12, 1952, the Treasury Department advised this 
association it had been unable to find that multiple rates of exchange in Uruguay 
and Argentina resulted in a bounty on wool tops which should be countervailed 
under section 303, Tariff Act of 1930. The letter * * * added, however, that 
Treasury was ‘continuing our study of this matter * * *.’ 

“In the absence of any subsequent report by you, it now seems pertinent to ask 
whether Treasury has completed its study. If not, when will it be completed? 
In short, when may the American wool textile industry, worker and woolgrower 
expect a decision on a matter which is causing them increasing loss because the 
Treasury has failed to act as required by law, according to their lights? 

“As you may recall, this association has been urging you to impose counter- 
vailing duties on subsidized South American wool tops since 1950. We now re- 
assert our belief that section 308 places upon you the nondiscretionary obligation 
to countervail the subsidy arising from multiple rates of exchange in those South 
American countries. 
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“It is clear, for example, that the 2.15 peso per dollar rate on tops in Uruguay 
results in a subsidy for the Uruguayan top exporter of about 41 percent com- 
pared with the 1.519 peso per dollar rate for wool for the Uruguayan wool 
exporter.” 

The letter to Mr. Snyder, reporting figures then available on arrivals of tops 
concluded: ‘“‘We ask again, when will Treasury arrive at a decision?” 

In a reply dated December 29, 1952, John S. Graham, Assistant Secretary, 
noted that the Treasury had the arrival figures and ended by saying: “However, 
there is nothing that I can add at this time to my letter of August 12.” This, 
it seems to us, was an unsatisfactory answer to such a vital problem. 

The latest figures on arrivals, as compiled by the United States Bureau of the 
Census, show cause for alarm. In the first 11 months of 1952, tops from 
Uruguay alone totaled 14,798,000 pounds, well over twice as much as the 1951 
total of 6,148,000 pounds from Uruguay. 

The total for the year 1952, it is estimated, will exceed 15 million pounds, 
which is equal to about 17 percent of the weight of tops produced on commission 
in this country for sale in the open market in 1952. 

In 1949 arrivals of tops from all sources amounted to only 2,061,000 pounds. 
During much of 1952 the monthly rate from Uruguay alone was about the same 
as the total from all countries in 1949. 

Uruguayan tops, even after payment of the present duty, have been under- 
selling American-produced tops by as much as 30 cents per pound because of this 
41-percent subsidy or bounty. At times subsidized Uruguayan tops, the semi- 
manufactured product, have actually been sold in the United States market for 
less than Uruguayan wool, the raw material of which they are made. This, we 
believe, is an excellent example of what happens when this country allows its 
tariff structure to be circumvented by such devices as multiple exchange rates. 

The previous Treasury administration admitted the possibility that multiple . 
exchange rates could constitute a bounty which should be countervailed, but 
contended that the “extreme complexity of the motives and economic results” 
makes it “extremely difficult * * * to determine that a system of multiple rates 
of exchange bestows a bounty or grant.” 

A careful reading of section 303 fails to reveal that the motives back of mul- 
tiple rates of exchange have any bearing whatsoever. There is not a single 
word in section 303 which mentions “motives.” Indeed, the section categorically 
declares that whenever any country “shall pay or bestow, directly or indirectly, 
any bounty or grant” on a dutiable article exported to the United States “there 
shall be levied and paid * * * an additional duty equal to the net amount of 
such bounty or grant” and the “Secretary of the Treasury shall from time to 
time ascertain and shall declare the net amount so determined or estimated.” 

Our view that section 303 places upon the Secretary the nondiscretionary 
obligation to impose countervailing duties has been supported by many Sena- 
tors and Congressmen of both parties. In addition, the CIO and AFL textile 
unions have taken positions parallel to ours as have the Boston wool trade and 
domestic woolgrowers. 

May I now respectfully request that the Treasury reexamine its policy and 
that we be advised as to the Department’s position. 

We would welcome the opportunity to meet with you at your convenience to 
discuss this increasingly important problem and to present any additional 
data that you may require. I shall appreciate your consideration. 

Respectfully submitted. 
AMES STEVENS, President. 


Senator Purrer.. Is your industry now being injured, or has it 
any great effect upon you, this question of the remission of taxes? 
You mentioned France, and I have another case which has nothing 
to do with textiles, in which this plays an important part. Does this 
affect your industry, the remission of taxes on exports? 

Mr. Kent. I would think very likely it does. We have no con- 
crete evidence, however. 

Before we conclude, Senator, I would like to enter into the record 
one other item that was already discussed by the ACMI, which per- 
tains to depreciation schedules. 

Senator Pasrore. All right, sir; we will have it inserted in the 
record. 
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(The material referred to is as follows :) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, August 28, 1957, 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention T: S: EA: F.) 

Dear Sir: Since your last review in 1942 of the bulletin F schedules of useful 
lives of depreciable property, there have been several significant developments 
in use of textile machinery in woolen and worsted mills that we believe should 
have consideration in your present restudy and revision of that bulletin. 

The intensity of operation of most machinery in woolen and worsted mills 
has been increasing steadily since your last review. Data on the shift operation 
of the key weaving, spinning, and combing machines, derived from reports on 
wool machinery to the United States Bureau of the Census accompany this 
letter. They need no elaboration. Further, we believe there is no need to estab- 
lish intensity of operation as one of the determinants of the useful years of life of 
machinery. 

The variety of raw materials has expanded greatly since 1942, and this has 
triggered concomitant developments in manufacturing technology, dyeing, and 
finishing. In 1942 scarcely more than 150 million pounds of fiber in the form 
of manmade staple or tow were available in this country and nearly all of this 
was rayon or acetate. Since then a host of new fibers has been developed. The 
volume of their production and consumption has soared. The end is not in 
sight. Their use has extended into all branches of the textile industry. Asa 
consequence we believe that an allowance for normal obsolescence adequate in 
1942 would be quite inadequate today. 

A good checklist of textile machinery used in woolen and worsted mills is to 
be found in a detailed inventory of machinery taken for the War Production 
Board in 1943. The listing of equipment covered in this inventory is enclosed, 

Very truly yours, 
EDWIN WILKINSON, 


Shift operation of looms, spinning spindles, and combs in woolen and worsted 
mills, 1940-56 


BROAD LOOMS 
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Percent of active machines operating— 
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MACHINERY IN WOOLEN AND WORSTED MILLS COVERED IN 
INVENTORY FOR WAR PRODUCTION BOARD IN 19438 


PREPARATORY, CARDING, SPINNING AND YARN PREPARATION MACHINERY 


WOOLEN WORSTED 


Rag pickers Scouring trains: 
Burr pickers Three bowls 
Stock carbonizing units Four bowls 
Scouring units Five bowls 
Garnetts All others 
Dusters Centrifuge and other grease extractors 
Mixing pickers Dusters 
Card (sets) : Cards (sets) 
One cylinder Combs : 
Two cylinder Noble 
Three cylinder French 
Four cylinder Drawing sets 
Intermediate feeds : Spinning spindles : 
Apperly Cap 
Broad band Ring 
Garnett breasts Flyer 
Spinning spindles : Mule 
Mule Spoolers 
Frame Twisting spindles 
Spoolers Winding spindles: 
Twisting spindles: Cone and tube: 
Single roll Cone 
Double roll Tube 
Winding spindles: Filling : 
Cone and tube Automatic 
Filling: Nonautomatic 
Automatic Skein reels 
Nonautomatic Warpers 
Dressing frames Slashers 
Dressing frames 


WooLEN AND WorSTED WEAVING MACHINERY INCLUDING CARPET AND Rua Looms 
AND PILE Fasric Looms 


Woolen and worsted : Carpet and rug: 

Broad: Broad: 
Automatic Axminster 
Nonautomatic Velvet 

Narrow: Jacquard 
Automatic All others 
Nonautomati¢ 

Pile fabric 

WOOLEN AND WORSTED FINISHING MACHINERY 


Soaping machines Shears: 
Fulling mills Single 
Extracting machines Double 
Washers Multiple 
Dry cleaning machines Pressers 
Teasel gigs Semidecating machines 
Crabbing machines Full decating machines 
Piece carbonizing units Conditioning machines 
Dryers: Spot-proofing machines 
Under 60 inches Nappers : 
60 to 65 inches Single action 
66 inches and over Double action 
Despecking machines 


WOOLEN AND WoRSTED DYEING MACHINERY 


Stock dye ketttles Yarn dye kettles 
Top dye kettles Piece dye kettles 
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Senator Pasrorr. Are any of the other gentlemen with you going to 
testify ? 
Mr. Kenr. No, sir; that takes care of our case. 


Senator Pastore. And you will be available to our staff for discus- 
sion at any time? 


Mr. Kent. At any time, sir. 

Senator Pastore. It has been a pleasure to have you. 

Mr. Sullivan, I express to you the regrets of Senator Cotton. He 
had another important duty to perform | and could not be here, which 
he regrets very much, but he tells me by one of his assistants that he 
will read your statement carefully. 

Senator Purreti. And the same applies, I am sure, to Senator Payne, 
who was anxious to remain here. 

Senator Pasrore. Is Mr. Thurston here ? 

Mr. Tuurston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. I wish you would avail yourself of the end seat 
where you can rest and make notes or do anything you want r: ather 
than sit in that uncomfortable chair. I understand you are going 
to be here for some time. You have been assigned by the Secretary of 
Commerce, I understand. 

Why don’t you take the end seat and make yourself comfortable 
there / 

Mr. Tuurston. Thank you. 

Senator Pastore. I have a communication from the Secretary of 
Commerce to Chairman Magnuson telling us that he has assigned Mr. 
Thurston here, and that will be made a part of the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 





THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., July 7 19: 58. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I appreciate very much your letter of July 2 concerning 
the program of the subcommittee headed by Senator Pastore and the plans of the 
Pastore committee to proceed promptly with its study of the current condition 
of our domestic textile industry. 

As you know, the problems of the textile industry have received intensive 
study by this Department. I have held numerous conferences with representa- 
tives of the industry and others knowledgeable in the textile field. Assistant 
Secretary Kearns and Assistant Secretary Mueller also have given the matter 
a great amount of personal attention. In addition, we have engaged in discus- 
sions with representatives of foreign countries whose textile industry activities 
have a bearing on our domestic industry. In the light of these activities of the 
Department you will appreciate our deep interest in being of all possible assist- 
ance to Senator Pastore’s committee. 

In this regard we have developed a suggested outline of subjects which the 
subcommittee may wish to explore and which we tender in an effort to be help- 
ful. We feel that factual information developed in the areas set out in the 
suggested outline of inquiry would provide the type of information needed from 
which to develop a sound national textile policy containing a clear definition 
of the appropriate role of Government in assisting our domestic textile industry, 
Further, M. A. Henry Thurston, Director of the Textile and Clothing Division 
of the Business and Defense Services Administration, will attend all of the hear- 
ings of the Pastore subcommittee, and I am making Mr. Thurston available to 
the subcommittee and its staff for the entire course of the hearings to assist 
them in any way they might feel would be helpful in the development of their 
study. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
SrncLarr WEEKS, Secretary of Commerce. 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE, Economic Strupy oF TEXTILES 


I. Symptoms of the problem: 
1. Trends in United States fiber consumption and in production of 
major classifications of textile products. 
2. Trends in costs of labor, raw materials, and overhead as percentages 
of total manufacturing costs and price trends. 
(a) Wages in textile and other industries. 
(bo) Earnings in textile and other industries. 
(c) Prices of natural and manmade fibers. 
(ad) Power and overhead costs. 
(e) Mill margins. 
(f) Prices of finished textile products. 
Trends in productivity in textile and other industries. 
Trends in profits and profit ratios in textile and other industries. 
Trends in investment in textile and other industries. 
Multiple shift operation of textile mills. 
United States mill closings and consolidations. 
Effects of mill closings upon communities and upon individual 
workers. 
9. Trends in employment in textiles. 
10. Accumulations and decumulations of inventory and distress selling 
of stocks. 
II. Factors involved in the problem : 
1. Textile markets and uses: 

(a) Trends in industrial, household, and apparel uses. 

(b) Trends in per capita textile consumption. 

(c) Effects on textile consumption of changing levels of 
prosperity. 

(d) Effects of changes in consumers habits (e. g., lighter 
weight fabrics, informal dress, no vests, single-breasted 
suits, etc.). 

2. Competition in textiles. 

(a) Domestic: 

(1) Effects of marketing methods and industry organi- 
zation and nature of domestic competition. 

(2) Competition for consumer purchasing power be- 
tween textiles and other products, especially 
durable goods. 

(3) Competition between textiles and alternate prod- 
ucts such as plastics and paper. 


2 I OU ge 


(b) Foreign: 

(1) Trends of textile exports, by major fabric and 
apparel categories and by countries. 

(2) Trends of textile imports, by major fabric and ap- 
parel categories and by countries. 

(3) Growth and development of textile industries in 
other countries especially in previously unde- 
veloped areas. 

(4) Comparative wages and effects of wage costs. 

(5) Restrictions by foreign countries inhibiting their 
imports of textiles. 

(6) Relative competitive position of United States tex- 
tile industries where foreign cartels, Government- 

» Sponsored arrangements, etc., are involved. 
3. United States Government programs affecting textiles : 

(a) Changes in United States tariffs, 1930 to date, on textile 
and apparel items. 

(b) Effects of tariff on raw wool. 

(c) Effects of Wool Incentive Payment Act. 

(d) Effects of cotton quota under section 22, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. 

(e) Effects of agricultural support policies resulting in 2-price 
system for cotton. 

(f) Encouragement through foreign-aid programs of textile 
expansion abroad and through technical assistance in 
production and distribution. 

(g) Offshore purchases of textiles and ICA textile procurement. 

(h) Depreciation rates, for tax purposes, on textile machinery. 
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II. Factors involved in the problem—Continued 

4. Net effects on the United States economy of declining textile indus- 
tries, e. g., from standpoint of utilization of resources. 

III. Measures for consideration : 

. Improvement of economic and statistical data on textiles. 

. Prevention of undue fluctuations of inventories. 

. Technological and scientific development. 

. New uses of textile products. 

. Encouragement of market research and promotion by industry to 

increase volume. 

. Stimulation of fashion and design. 

. Industry and Government cooperation on textile problems. 

. Strengthening of laws concerning dumping, subsidies, special tax 

advantages, etc. 
9. Prevention of import price cutting. 
10. Coordination of Government purchases and disposal of textiles with 
market conditions. 
11. Voluntary controls similar to the Japanese cotton program. 
12. Accepted and announced long-range Government policy concerning 
the United States textile industries. 


Senator Pastore. All right, Mr. Sullivan. 
(Following is a somewhat similar letter subsequently received by 
the committee from the State Department.) 


OF ON 


O15 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 10, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: In your letter dated July 2, 1958, an invitation was 
extended for the Department to assign an observer for the hearings of the special 
subcommittee established by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee to 
look into the problems of the domestic textile industry. 

Your courtesy in extending this invitation is greatly appreciated by the Depart- 
ment. Miss Edelen Fogarty, international economist, Office of International Re- 
sources, has been designated as an observer during these hearings and other 
officers of the Department also plan to attend certain of the meetings. 

Sincerely yours, 


WILLIAM B, MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. SULLIVAN, SECRETARY, NORTHERN 
TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Sutiivan. My name is William F. Sullivan. I am secretary 
of the Northern Textile Association. I have with me Mr. Henry 
Truslow, president of the association, and also president of the Pone- 
mah Mills, as well as Mr. Seabury Stanton, president of Berkshire 
Hathaway, Inc., of Providence, R. I., whom you hear this morning. 

I shall make a statement, and if there are any questions or further 
elaboration that the committee might like to have, Mr. Truslow and 
Mr. Stanton would be glad to assist. 

Senator Pastore. And I understand you and your colleagues are 
available to the committee and its staff for any further information 
we may desire? 

Mr. Sutiivan. We are available at all times to the committee or its 
staff, and if you hold field here, we hope to see you again and supple- 


ment perhaps what we intend to say today by way of our general 
statement. 
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Senator Pastore. We want to thank you for your cooperation. All 
right, sir. 

r. Sutitvan. The Northern Textile Association represents cotton, 
synthetic, woolen, and worsted mills located principally in New Eng- 
land. 

The textile mill products industry in New England employs about 
135,000 persons, located throughout the 6-State area. 

Several members of this committee are personally aware of the 
serious problems which the textile industry in New England has ex- 
perienced, and it is not my intention to undertake a review of these 
problems. The problems of the textile industry today are primarily 
national in scope and affect the three large areas—Southeast, Middle 
Atlantic, and New England—where the industry is located. The im- 
pact of these problems may vary to some extent and in some par- 
ticulars between each of the areas, but the causes of these problems 
and their cure lie beyond the bounds of any section. For this reason 
an inquiry by this committee is appropriate and timely. ip wowed 
significant is the fact that many of our problems as you well know 
are of international origin. The Federal Government alone has au- 
thority and responsibility in matters of international concern; the 
States, as well as individuals, are excluded. 

Although assistance and understanding must come on a Federal 
level, and the size of the industry is such as to warrant national 
interest, we must not lose sight of the fact that the consequences of 
harmful policy have to be borne by the citizens of the areas where 
the industry is located, particularly the Southeast and New England. 
In addition, our economic well-being affects large numbers of people 
in raw cotton and wool producing areas, as well as those engaged in 
the production of synthetic fibers. 

It is also vital to the textile machinery manufacturers. 

A few years ago, textile problems appeared to be a New England 
monopoly; now we have competition. I was going to point out in 
the last year in the cotton industry more spindles were liquidated in 
the Southeast than were liquidated in New England, and that is the 
first time in history. I was sorry to hear about the Victoria Mills in 
Senator Thurmond’s State. I understand that two woolen mills in 
Virginia have recently liquidated. 

A few years ago our textile problems were principally internal; 
now they are external to the industry, and even to the country. 

Senator Cotton ably outlined the scope of our problems in his 
remarks before the Senate on April 14 and aptly said: 

The time has now come to take a careful look at the forest, rather than con- 
centrate on the trees. 

This we intend to do. 

I consider that to be the gist of the chairman’s opening remarks 
with which we fully agree, and that is what we intend to do. 

There can be no doubt as to the seriousness of the predicament in 
which the textile industry finds itself. Prior witnesses, as well as 
much of the material already submitted, demonstrate this. Senator 
Payne’s forceful speech in the Senate on April 2 sets forth in a most 
comprehensive manner the problems of our industry, and I would 
like to suggest that his speech and the remarks of other Senators at 
that time on this matter, contained in the Congressional Record of 
April 2, 1958, be included in the proceedings of this committee. 
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Senator Pastore. All right. Without objection, that will be ordered, 

Senator Purrety. I would not object, because I was one of those 
other Senators. 

Mr. Sunrivan. Actually, when you read those remarks, to many of 
us in the industry, it makes us feel like amateurs. 

There is no doubt that the situation which exists in the industry 
will not automatically cure itself. Positive measures will be required 
to remove the handicaps which affect the industry. Although many 
of our problems arise from the nature of the industry, many others 
are manmade and stem from Federal policies which either direct] 
harm the industry or fail to take into account the needs of this industry, 

I take it for granted that we can all accept the premise that our 
Government should look upon this industry, as it does other major 
industries, without disfavor, and that it should make every effort to 
avoid injuring the industry by governmental actions or policies. Fur- 
ther, I assume that where an industry i is suffering from problems of 
decline, unemployment, and other hardships, the Government should 
not only cease all harmful activities, but should also endeavor to pro- 
vide positive measures to assist those in the industry to help themselves. 

It is no longer enough merely to say that an industry can be left 
alone to sink or swim. Federal policies determine in large measure 
the prices at which cotton and wool are sold to our mills. Through 
its foreign-trade policy and the manipulation of tariffs and quotas, 
both on raw material and finished products, the Federal Government 
determines not only the amounts but the character and price at which 
textile products from other countries enter our market. Through 
foreign aid and other policies, our Government affects our foreign 

markets. Our Government even tells us how to label our goods. 

Insofar as woolens are concerned, I might add that the legislation 
which is pending in relation to labeling cotton and synthetic goods 
would only constitute another burden to the industry w ithout any 
commensurate gain to the consumer, and we oppose it. 

Our costs of production, including raw materials, wages, credit 
terms, our markets, our competition, our selling prices, and even the 
kinds of goods we produce are affected or controlled by Federal poli- 
cies. These controls, in turn, determine not only the welfare and 
frequently the very existence of our mills, but also the level of unem- 
ployment, the earnings of the workers, the return to stockholders, and 
the trend of development or decline in the industry. 

The Government cannot shirk the responsibility for the conse- 
quences of these activities. It is no use to tell us that our problems are 
of our own making, that we enjoy free competition and must accept the 
results wihout seeking Government help. Such advice falls on deaf 
ears when uttered by those who manipulate our costs and our markets, 
encourage by subsidies the attrition afflicted upon us at home and 
abroad by foreign producers, and use our earnings to purchase foreign 
textiles. 

I do not think henceforth I will use the word “competition” ; I would 
prefer to use the word “attrition.” Competition implies some oppor- 
tunity of a fair chance of meeting the other fellow. Competition 
implies that you do not know who the winner will be. Insofar as 
foreign goods coming into our market are concerned, it is strictly 
attrition, not competition. 
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A brief look at the record of recent years will demonstrate the activi- 
ties which have injured the various branches of our industry. 

One of our greatest problems has been the loss of our export market 
since 1947. The following shows our exports by years since that time: 


Cotton textile exports 


[In thousands of square yards] 


I a rien ws teiiniiamsnease: Ait Ny Seay SARE AO x Sct ap ier chet 605, 047 
MERE Sia Sh eat BS Re ane TO a cere ape 542, 389 
SES Greecsipinincorensnaemcatnnhesne ee eS: a ec) | 511, 622 
bik Gl dg aks GEG, BEB | DOGG ck eink cnchnitiin nbd 553, 088 
Sebi hemi hdeepheininciicied 802, 427 | 3 months 1957_____.-.------ 147, 748 
I cst a ipa cette 761, 595 | 3 months 1958_____.-__-_--- 121, 087 
SL isodish sion cchcnmiies teeresaminianieaty 21, 005 


You will notice in the first 3 months of 1958, compared to the first 
3 months of 1957, our exports have markedly dropped again. 

We have lost two-thirds of our exports, equal to about 10 percent 
of our total production for domestic use. This loss, which has oc- 
curred during a time when our Government was encouraging export 
trade for other United States industries, is due in large measure to 
United States encouragement of textile industry growth throughout 
the world. This encouragement has been extended not only to nations 
which traditionally exported textiles, but also to other nations which 
had been customers of the United States and other free nations. It 
has been done by supplying cotton under various public laws of the 
United States, by supplying machinery, by funds for buildings, by 
providing technical know-how, and by various other means. This 
policy continues. In a recent report, the International Cooperation 
Administration’s Director of United States operations missions pre- 
dicts that by the end of this year there will be 29 textile manufacturing 
enterprises operating in the Philippines, whereas in January of 1955 
there was only 1 firm. Nothing was said by him as to how this expan- 
sion will affect exporters of American textiles to Manila, which has 
been a major market for a long time. Between 1955 and 1957 exports 
of American cotton textiles to the Philippines declined by over 18 
million square yards, and manmade fiber piece goods exports were 
more than halved during the same period. 

Senator Pastore. I don’t say this with a sense of unfairness, but I 
remember vividly the remarks made by the President of the Philip- 
pines when he was here and he said emphatically he expected to trade 
more with the United States. I guess the 19 new mills that are being 
built in the Philippines will be put to that use; I have no question 
about that. 

Mr. Sutuivan. In the first instance, they deprive us of an export 
market, but no doubt they will be used to compete 

Senator Pastore. Yet on the other hand you must admit as an 
American interested in peace and prosperity in the world, it is our 
bulwark in that part of the world, the Philippines. 

Mr. Sutiivan. That I will agree on. I think perhaps as Mr. Kent 
pointed out in connection with woolens, as Mr. Jones implied, there 
seems to be something about the textile industry being selected to take 
a good deal of the rap. 

Senator Pastore. That is the thing I would like to see developed 
here. If, for some reason, we are not being sought as the one to carry 
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the burden without any assistance at all, it strikes me that is something 

we should develop if that. is the situation, to show in the overall pie- 
tnre—Mr. Purtell brought out the figures of the exports as against 
the imports, 8 billion as against 2 billion—but the big question jis 
what is being exported and what is being imported and whether or not 
one industry is not being really victimized. 

That may be a hard word, but I think it is an appropriate word, 
victimized for all the rest to carry the burden because it happens to 
be of that particular character that appeals to people in other parts 
of the world. 

Senator Purtreiy. Might not one of the answers be that this is a 
commodity for which use is found every place, cloth, and clothing? 

This has a ready market every place. 

Mr. Sutxivan. It is an international industry, there is no doubt 
about that. 

Senator Pasrorr. All you need is a machine with a little training, 
not too specialized, and if you have the right people at the head you 
could set it up in short order; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Provided the right machinery is supplied, and the 
technical know-how. 

Senator Pastore. They are buying machinery, some of it from the 
United States. 

Mr. Suttivan. One thing we believe is that in many foreign coun- 
tries having a vast textile industry it is merely for the purpose of pro- 
viding employment for this people and getting perhaps a little dollar 
exchange. 

What their costs are is relatively unimportant. It is sort of like a 
giant international WPA, or something like that. They produce a lot 
of cloth. It gives employment, nobody knows just what it costs to 
produce it. If they want to sell it, and earn a few dollars, they sell 
it on the market at whatever it will take. 

Senator Pastore. It might be interesting to find out, of all the cloth 
that is manufactured in Japan, just how much of it is wholly used and 
how much is exported to the United States. 

Mr. Suuxtvan. That would be relatively easy to find. I should per- 
haps have the figure in my head, but rather than guess at it I will 
get it for you. 

Senator Pastore. I don’t think anybody resents the fact that these 
people are improving their own lot, or that they are building up their 
own standard of living, I don’t think anyone resents that. 

Mr. Trustow. Has it been established that they are building up 
that standard of living. I was in England about 6 weeks ago, and I 
dont’ think their standard of living has come up. 

Senator Pastore. I am saying we wouldn’t resent that if they are 
building the mills to clothe their people in better style—that is very 
desirable, that is very laudable. The question is, is the mill actually 
being constructed to export to the United States. 

Mr. Trustow. Two weeks ago the Peruvians announced increases in 
tariffs, because their production has reached the point where they don’t 
want to import any more from us. 

Senator Pasrorr. There is an announcement on the ticker today 
where the United States has granted certain concessions, to Australia 
and New Zealand. I think we should get that, I think it is quite 
interesting. 
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Mr. Suttivan. I might say, parenthetically, in April of this year 
I spent a couple of weeks in Geneva at an international textile con- 
ference at the International Labor Office, and had the opportunity to 
discuss these problems with many of the manufacturers and labor 
representatives who were there from the United States and elsewhere, 
and both myself and I think I can say that the labor representatives 
from the United States got the same impression that there was a 
worldwide overproduction of textiles, that various nations were com- 
peting in the textile markets, and that as part of that competitive 
struggle, the idea was not to raise their wages, but to keep them down, 
because if it did, it raised their costs and cut down their markets and 
therefore provided less employment, so that the theory that by fos- 
tering this development in textiles, which is already an overproduced 
industry, will raise the standard in those countries is in my opinion 
misplaced. 

I think it is one of those myths on which we have had a lot of 
policy and operations, but it doesn’t seem to be working out. 

Senator Pastore. Then, how do you line up the figures that Mr. 
Purtell has brought out, that we do sell $8 billion worth of merchan- 
dise. It is true we don’t sell the same thing to the same nation, but, 
after all, they do meet together, you do have this conference. 

Mr. Sutrivan. We had better look carefully at some of those things 
we sell. We sell our cotton at cut prices, for example. 

We sell a lot of other things. 

Senator Purrety. The figures I gave were that part of the 19 bil- 
lion that we do export. I think, Mr. Chairman, a figure we might 
well have, and I think it would be extremely important to find out 
whether or not we are helping to better the standard of living of the 
countries that we are interested in trying to do that. 

For instance, I would like to find out whether the 22 cents being 
paid to the Japanese workers in textile mills represented in purchasing 
power is in fact higher than it was before the war? 

One of my colleagues, one of the members of this committee, was in 
Hong Kong, and also in Japan, and I was supposed to go with him to 
look at the textile plants—he came back and reported to the contrary. 

His observation was that we are not doing that which we think we 
are doing. He even went so far as to say we might be enriching a 
few families that had been enriched prior to the war by owning some 
of the textile mills. I don’t know whether that is true or not, but that 
is the observation he made. 

I think we should get figures to show whether or not the living 
standards have been bettered. 

Senator Pastore. I don’t know how you are going to get that. I 
think it is indisputable that it does create jobs for these people. That 
is our problem, the fact that they are manufacturing these goods and 
selling them to us does create jobs, there is no question about that. 

The trouble is they wind up selling us the cloth rather than selling 
it to their own people. 

Mr. Sutrivan. Suppose that the figures will show that wages were 
increased from 5 cents an hour on the average to 10 cents an hour, 
in country X, an increase of 1(0 percent. 

Senator Pastore. We would still have our problem. 
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Mr. Suuiivan. We would still have our problem. You are still 
fostering the production of textiles for American use under the lowest. 
wage conditions, which is contrary to the general policies which this 
country has followed for a long time. 

Senator Pasrore. Isn’t this “essentially the problem ? 

Here you say the worker in a mill may be on an average of—what 
is it. $1.80 an hour ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. It averages about $1.50 overall, with fringes, higher 
in woolens. 

Senator Pastore. You match that against $0.30 or $0.40 an hour, 
or even $0.50 an hour, if you want to be extravagant about it, and 
there is no magic about it, they have 2 hands like we have 2 hands, 
They work at a machine that maybe is made here in America. 

In a matter of time, they will learn to operate that machine. They 
make automobiles, planes, and make a lot of things—they make 
cameras that have precision ia some instances better than our own. 

Now, after all, they are not completely a backward people, they 
are a very cultured people. You put these two articles in the same 
market, how can you compete ¢ It is a question how much of it can 
you take, that is the size of it. How much of it can you take; where 
is the breaking point ? 

There is your question. 

I had a distinguished labor leader tell us here in the United States 
we could produce everything we need in 6 months. 

The next question is if you are going to work the rest of the year 
you have to sell it. That is your big problem. 

Mr. Trustow. I think another interesting figure to have would be 
the profit on sales in these countries. I hear in Japan there is a profit 
of around 12 percent, and you have heard our figures. I think we 
have helped them about enough. 

Senator Pastore. In Japan, if you buy steel to make silverware to 
export, the Government gives you a subsidy. If it is for local con- 
sumption, there is no subsidy. The whole thing is to export to build 
up dollar credit. Again there is nothing wrong with that. The big 
question is, How much can we take ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. And our Government has aided in that at the same 
time that we have been going downhill. It is as simple as that. 

Senator Purtreti. Again, that is why we advocate quotas. 

Senator Pastore. I think eventually it is going to come to some- 
think like that, you are going to determine somewhere : along the line 
just how much of the production will be American and how much of 
it will be foreign. 

The needs of the people are only just so much, and the more jobs 
you lose the harder it becomes to agitate this purchasing power that 
is so essential to keep up your high level of production, and the ques- 
tion is going to come that sometime you will have to just set a figure. 

Weare doing it on agricultural products. 

Of course, agriculture has been the sacred cow in the Halls of 
Congress for a long, long time. All rules and precedents are broken 
when it comes to agriculture. You can have a section 22 in the 
Agriculture Act, but you can’t have a section 22 in the reciprocal-trade 
agreement ; you can’t have that. 
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Mr. Sutuivan. I think Mr. Kent and the other witnesses pointed 
out very well the importance of uncertainty in trying to plan for the 
future in an industry. We have actually made endeavors to find out 
just how much of our industry—it might be somebody in a high place— 
what their thinking was, how much of it do you want to give away 
to foreign producers, fix that figure and let’s settle it. And we will 
liquidate accordingly. If there is someplace, you will know where 

oustop. Of course, we don’t want to lose any of it. 

Senator Pastore. Isn’t it a fact that the textile industry in the 
United States can manufacture all the textiles that Americans need? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Plus a couple of billion yards extra for export. 

Senator Pastore. You say you are losing the foreign markets be- 
cause foreign competition is such that they can sell to other countries 
cheaper if they have their own dollars to use. The big question is, 
if you are not going to export, you are overproducing in our own 
domestic area, and the big question arises, How much of an import 
can you sustain ? 

Now, something has got to give—you remember that song: Some- 
thing Has Got To Give. W ell, if you can’t sell it, you have to do 
away with jobs and liquidate these mills. 

Mr. Sutiivan. But there is a great need for certainty of Government 
policy. 

Senator Pastore. Now, why doesn’t the escape clause, as Mr. Purtell 
brought out, protect ° you! 

Mr. Suxuivan. Well, I will tell you. Take the woolen case that 
was discussed most recently. Now, actually, what happened was on 
the quality woolens, such as the mills in your State, Senator Purtell, 
at a great deal of time and expense an escape-clause petition was put 
together. It was difficult to put it together because the public figures, 
the available statistics as was pointed out earlier are inadequate, and 
don’t prove the case. They might prove it, but they are not adequate, 
so a private investigation was under taken, and that was ready to go. 

The Tariff Commission said they were just about to put in the 
Geneva reservation, and we would have to see how that works for a 
year or so. 

We said that wouldn’t make any difference, because the concen- 
tration will still fall within that 5 percent. 

The Tariff Commission informally told them not to put it in until 
ithad been tried. 

Now, after that, Forstmann has gone out of business; it was too 
much for them. 

Then another point is this: If we could get any indication from 
the administration that they would look with favor on a successful 
outcome of the Tariff Commission case, if they would even let us 
say to the Tariff Commission that the State Department isn’t O. K., 
or something like that, we would be encouraged. Otherwise, we 20 
through a great deal of work and folderol, and then we have no 
confidence at all that the Tariff Commission recommendation will be 
sustained by the President. 

We had a similar situation in velveteens and ginghams. The only 
ones that have been approved have been relatively small and insignifi- 
cant ones. As was pointed out earlier, the Tariff Commission pro- 
cedure or the escape clause procedure is ‘really a snare and a delusion. 

Senator Purret.. It doesn’t have to be. 
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The reason I suggest, and again I would suggest if we could gee 
that with the escape clause used that the findings of the Tariff Com- 
mission, if it indicated the need for quotas, that those quotas would 
in fact be imposed, then you would get some relief, and if we set this 
up on a category basis, that is your trouble in the whole textile indus- 
try today, that is one of the troubles, the fact that you have these con- 
centrated sales. Isn’t that so ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. That is one of the reason ; yes. 

Senator Purretx. In specific cases, we have had it in the finer types 
of laces, I mean nettings, and so forth. You will remember we had 
that 3 or 4 years ago, with that situation in Japan. It seems to me, 
and I am not saying that is the only relief, I would think that might 
be one, if we could get some assurance that we would get some quotas 
set when the findings under the escape clause and the findings of 
the Tariff Commission were reported, I think that would help out. 

Mr. Sutitvan. It is a very important area, and if we had Senator 
Thurmond’s amendment to the Trade Act it would make the Tariff 
Commission decisions virtually final, or if we had Senator Payne’s 
amendments on quotas, we would be in business, too. 

Senator Purretn. The reason I s say it is I have tried to find what 
the answer is. You have one responsibility, of course, that is your 
responsibility to your industry, your particular business. We have 
a greater responsibility, if we dischar ge our duties properly, and that 
is to look at the impact of this on every aspect of our international 
relations, which is really a part of our national defense today. 

As the chairman said before, I would say it looks to me now one 
of the ways in which we might get relief would be on some sort of 
category quota basis. 

Mr. Stanton. We were very fortunate last year in obtaining a 
quota arrangement on the Japanese cotton-goods imports. On the 
other hand, we couldn’t stand the same quota arrangement from all 
countries on too large a percentage of each individual fabric, so there 
is somewhere a line to be drawn. On the other hand, a quota, with 
no categories, to my mind, would be perfectly useless. 

Senator Purrety. I agree with you. 

Senator Pastore. Well, isn’t it a fact that when the Tariff Commis- 
sion has ruled in favor of the industry, and has suggested the invo- 
cation of the escape clause, which is overruled by the President, the 
overruling becomes a political decision rather than an economic one 
in a sense, and in turn the industry is being asked to make a sacrifice 
because of the international situation ? 

There would be no question about that, because the question before 
the Tariff Commission is strictly one of economics, isn’t it? 

Mr. Sutitvan. That is true. 

Senator Pastrorr. When it gets to the President, and he overrules 
it, it becomes a political decision. I am not saying he shouldn’t make 
one; as the President of the United States, responsible for the wel- 
fare of the entire country, he, of course, has that right. But the fact 
of the matter is that when he makes his decision, overruling the Tariff 
Commission, he is overruling the economic decision made by the Tariff 
Commission, which in turn | means for the sake of the politic al situ- 
ation you have to make this sacrifice. That is what it amounts to. 
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Mr. Suuutvan. There is a point I would like to make. I have just 
been handed a little note that reminds me of something, and that is 
that the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, to which our State 
Department is so wedded, provides in its terms that quotas, as a 
means of controlling trade, should be barred. 

Senator Purreiy. But not as it applies to the escape clause, I wish 
to advise you. 

Mr. Sutttvan. Under the individual arrangements, however, that 
we make, we can, if the President wants to, go along on the basis, if 
he has an escape clause provision, he is not exactly violating the par- 
ticular agreement. But the general terms of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, which sets forth the principles to which the 
administration subscribes, outlaws quotas. 

Senator Purrett. That is correct. That is why I suggested that 
when you resort to and employ the escape clause, you are not subject 
to that prohibition. He can invoke quotas under the escape clause. 

Mr. Suutivan. If you look at the agreement on tariffs and trade, 
it says nothing about escape clauses. In other words, politically our 
Government has subscribed to the principle opposing quotas. 

Senator Purrety. That is right. 

Mr. Suuiivan. On the other hand, Congress has established the 
escape clause, which is only a recommendation. When the two are 
in conflict, the usual rule is that the President selects or chooses to go 
along with the principle in GATT. 

Senator Purrety. It was clearly pointed out by the then Chairman 
of the Tariff Commission, who certainly was not a protectionist, he 
happened to be a Democratic appointee, which I mention only to indi- 
cate, back in 1947, he pointed out clearly before the Finance Com- 
mittee that this was a very important part of the escape clause pro- 
cedure, the use of quotas where they were necessary. The whole his- 
tory of the act would indicate that that was provided for, it could 
be used. It hasn’t been used, but it could be used, with one exception, 
under the escape clause. That is why I suggested this afternoon that 
it has been overlooked in many instances, but it is available. 

: One of the difficulties, however, is to establish a case under the escape 
clause. 

Mr. Sutuivan. Well, you have that problem, but the record does not 
indicate that having established it and having got a unanimous recom- 
mendation, your chances are very good. 

Senator Purrett. That is exactly what I am trying to point out. 

Senator Pastore. How much damage is actually done before you 
get to the point of that decision ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. That is another thing, Forstmann is gone. They 
were ready to go. But there comes a point with a long procedure and 
the doubtfulness of it, and all, a mill will say, “If that is the way the 
game is going to be played, we might as well try to get out while we 
can.” 

Senator Purreti. Of course, that time is to be reduced on the find- 
ings of the Tariff Commission. I am not suggesting this is the only 
answer. I just throw it out as a suggestion that might be used where 
cases appear to be desperate. It is not the whole answer at all. 

Mr. SuLLIVAN. It is a useful lever sometimes to urge people to do 
something. 
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Senator Pastore. I have referred to this several times. I think I 
ought to read it into the record. It points out the fact there is nothing 
unpatriotic in defending your own business or your own job. Here is 
a UP release: 


The United States has concluded negotiations with five nations rejiggering 
certain tariff concessions, the State Department announced today. 

The five countries involved—Australia, New Zealand, Austria, Finland, and 
the Netherlands—had asked for the negotiations last fall in order to withdraw 
tariff concessions accorded the United States and to work out other concessions 
as compensation. 

The Department said that “The purpose of granting new concessions is to 
endeavor to maintain the level of reciprocal and mutually advantageous 
concessions.” 

Australia withdrew concessions on imports of taxi meters and in return pegged 
the existing most favored nation rate of 12% percent on imports of United 
States measuring machines. 


New Zealand hiked tariffs on leather and electric lamp items but agreed to 
eliminate the present duty on patent leathers and to reduce tariffs on fluorescent 
tubes, field glasses, and photographic flash bulbs. 

Austria withdrew concessions made to the United States and other nations on 
white oils and transformer oils, certain refrigerating machinery, and aromatic 
essences. In return the Austrians will reduce duties on bookkeeping and calcu- 
lating machines, electric typewriters, and records and rolls for phonographs. 

Finland increased tariffs on soybeans, lard, and assembled switchboards. It 
agreed to reduce tariffs on fresh oranges, dried fruits, and spark plugs. 

The Netherlands and Surinam negotiated a modification of concessions on 
men’s and women’s clothing, paper bags, and mining machinery. In return it 
cut duties on cereal flours and bulk detergents. 

So, you see, flexibility has got to be there. Apparently they reached 
the point where some of their industries were being harmed. 

Senator Purreti. Some of our people will be happy. Others will 
be sad. 

Senator Pastore. I would suggest at this point—How much more 
do you have to go? 

Mr. Sutuivan. I have this statement which is in front of you, which 
is about 12 pages, and that is all I have. 

I have a series of tables and commentaries. 

Senator Pastore. Were your colleagues going to go back tonight? 

Mr. Stanton. I have an appointment in New York tomorrow unless 
there is something special. 

Senator Pastore. Do we need Mr. Stanton ? 

Mr. Sutxivan. Not unless you have special questions of him. 

Senator Pastore. The staff could submit the questions and get the 

answers, if that should be necessary. 

Mr. Sutitvan. We hope you will come to Providence. 

Mr. Trustow. Will you meet in the morning? 

Senator Pastorr. We will meet at 2 o’clock. I could put this up 

to 1:30 and have Mr. Sullivan complete his statement, and then we 
would begin with the witness who was invited to be here at 2 o’clock, 


Mr. Pollock. 


Mr. Trustow. I have to be back at the Capital tomorrow afternoon 
late. Ihavea1: 45 plane. 

Senator Pastore. We could go on, but I think we are all a little 
tired now. 

The stenographer has been going all day, and we are really impos- 
ing upon her, and it is 5:30. However, I would just as soon go on. 
Senator Purretx. I would say this, and I hope our committee would 
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have an opportunity of getting into Connecticut, where we could have 
many other people appear, because the situation is acute up there. 

Mr. Trustow. We have 1,100 employees, with 800 working now. 
We are down 65 percent on 4 types of fabrics definitely because of 
imports. When we get to Hartford, we can go into that. 

Mr. Sutuivan. I wonder if the record can show Mr. William Soren- 
son of Stafford Springs, Conn., a woolen manufacturer, is here, too. 

Senator Pastore. We will leave it that way, 1:30 tomorrow after- 
noon. If we need Mr. Stanton, we will submit questions or invite him 
back at some other time, and then maybe later on you can come back 
or we will be up in Connecticut. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 


at 1:30 p.m., Wednesday, July 9, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 1958 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
SrecraL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
Domestic TextiLe [ypustry, 
INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:30 p. m., the Hon- 
orable John O. Pastore presiding. 
Senator Pastors. All right, Mr. Sullivan. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. SULLIVAN, SECRETARY, 
NORTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Suuiivan. Yesterday, when we broke off, I was just at the bot- 
tom of page 5 of my statement, and was referring to the number of 
governmental policies which encouraged the building and production 
of textiles in foreign countries which had damaged our export mar- 
kets, and had helped to invade our import markets. 

The unfortunate consequences of these activities will remain with us 
for a long time even were they to be discontinued now. The ex- 
port market which we currently enjoy of about 5 percent of our 
domestic production is in very serious danger. 

Mr. Jones brought that point out, too. 

With worldwide textile overcapacity, our chances of maintaining 
an export market of 500 million square yards are not good. 

I might say that although I have no solution to it, I think it is one 
matter at which this committee can look with a view to preserving 
or helping to slow down the loss of this very important market. 

In addition to the loss of an export market equal to about 10 per- 
cent of our domestic production, imports have risen to about 3 percent 
of domestic production. As a result of these two Government poli- 
cies, a market for cotton textiles equal to about 13 percent of our 
production has been lost within 10 years, and another 5 percent is in 
serious trouble. 

During the past 10 years, while this loss of markets has occurred, 
the industry has liquidated 12 percent of its spindles and 16 percent 
of its jobs. These losses would have been even greater had they not 
been offset to some extent by the increasing population in this country. 

The loss of foreign and domestic markets, as a result of the buildup 
of foreign industry and the reduction of tariffs on imports in 1955, 
is clearly one of the causes of declining textile jobs, prices, profits, 
and earnings. 
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We face not only the prospect of further export losses, but also 
the constant threat of further imports. Since the duty cuts of 1955, 
the world price of cotton has fallen and our Government now sells 
American cotton to foreign mills at prices 20 to 25 percent lower 
than the American Government administered price. 

The cotton program demonstrates again the double standard which 
our Government applies to our industry. Foreign mills are permitted 
to purchase American cotton at substantially lower prices, convert it 
into textiles with cheap labor, and bring them into this country. 

No effort has been made to apply an additional tariff to equalize 
this unfair discrimination by Government. It is hard to believe that 
any other Government would treat one of its basic industries in a 
similar fashion ; or that our Government would treat another industry 
in this country in the same way. 

Turning to the domestic effect of the two-price system, the effect 
of an artificially sustained price for cotton at a level not competitive 
with substitute fibers has serious consequences for the cotton textile 
industry in our home market as well. 

This matter is being covered more fully by other witnesses yester- 
day and in subsequent hearings. 

Senator Pastore. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Sullivan? 

Our 2-price system on cotton is about 2 years old; is that correct? 

Mr. Sutxivan. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. Now, would you say that anything within the 
past 2 years has been done to give special consideration to the imports 
and tariffs in the United States that would offset or compensate for 
this differential of 20 percent insofar as the negotiations, let’s say at 
Geneva, were concerned with reference to the establishment of tariffs 
on the importation of textiles in the United States of America? 

Mr. Sutiivan. The only thing that has been done has been the Japa- 
nese voluntary quota arrangement which took effect in January 1957. 
That was a voluntary quota on exports established by the Japanese. 

In relation to other countries, nothing has been done, and nothing 
has been done of a formal nature by way of trade agreement or by 
proposed legislation to put on a compensating duty, an equalizing duty 
to offset the lower raw material cost of the foreign producer. 

Senator Pastore. Well, now, you say the quotas were established 
by Japan voluntarily. Do I understand by that that most of the im- 
ports of textiles come to the United States from Japan ? 

Mr. Sutitvan. In the case of cotton textiles, Japan was the prin- 
cipal importer of cotton textiles, and moved up rapidly. 

Senator Pastore. Have you any percentage figures on that; of all 
the cotton imports in the United States what percentage came from 
Japan and what came from other countries ? 

Mr. Suttivan. I do, Mr. Chairman, and they are in our statistical 
supplement. 

enator Pastore. If you can’t find them right now, Mr. Sullivan, 

I would hope that you would place them in the record. 

Mr. Sutiivan. I will do that. 

Senator Pastore. You are developing the thesis here that there has 
been an extraordinary burden suffered by domestic textiles with ref- 
erence to our international policy of imports and exports due to the 
fact that concessions have been made with reference to raw cotton 
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exported to foreign countries which is used at a price 20 to 25 percent 
cheaper than the American manufacturer can purchase that same 
cotton and, at the same time, this has only acted to gravitate and 
accelerate the establishment of textile industries in other parts of 
the country to put them in a better position of competing with Amer- 
ican industry, and at the same time no concessions have been made 
and no consideration given to this differential, unlike any other com- 
modity, let me put it that way. 

Mr. Sutiivan. That is correct. 

It might be well here to make another point. I have referred to 
the facts of a possible loss of 5 million yards of exports, even this 
shrunken market we have now, and the prospect of that. 

Another thing which is very important is that the industry be- 
lieves, and I would say knows, that many other countries beside 
Japan, with the labor-cost advantage, and now with the raw-material 
advantage, can very easily move into this market when it chooses, 
provided no action is taken to deter them. 

Now, an extension of the Trade Agreements Act, for example, for 
5 years, might well be the kind of a signal that other countries would 
pick up to say that we can move into the American cotton textile 
market without being disturbed further because the policy is set 
forth this period of time, so that the uncertainty that was referred 
to by some of the witnesses yesterday in the industry is a very real 
factor, and the knowledge of this continued raw material advantage 
on top of the labor advantage tends to inhibit investment and confi- 
dence in the industry. 

We don’t know when that can begin. 

Experience, even back in the thirties, and again in the fifties, has 
shown that as soon as a foreign country makes up their mind to move 
into this market it moves very rapidly. For all we know, there may 
be goods on the high seas now that will begin to come into this mar- 
ket. We have to face that, in the absence of some deliberate statement 
of policy by our Government that this would not be permitted if it 
started. 

Senator Pastore. And your only remedy in a situation of that kind 
would be to apply for refund under the escape clause, and you could 
go before the Tariff Commission and they would understand the eco- 
nomic plight of the industry, that it was in fact being injured, and 
it would so rule, and then, of course, the President of the United 
States could actually overrule that on the political considerations 
involved, which could be very strong, of course, but at the same time, 
it would be revolving a question which is recognized from an eco- 
nomic standpoint to be disastrous to a particular industry in the 
United States, which would have to be sacrificed because of the inter- 
national political considerations involved, and you would have no 
relief beyond that. 

Mr. Sutiivan. That is correct, and also there is always the time 
element of waiting long enough to get the proof, then preparing it, 
then the submissions to the Tariff Commission, their deliberations, 
their conclusion, and then the President may delay action on it one 
way or another. 
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In the meantime, mills which have been struggling under the de- 
pression that they have been in for at least 2 years, find their working 
eapital depleted, and other reasons, so that many ‘mills are apt to go 
out or go under just in the process of the time involved. 

Senator Pasrore. And then let’s assume, for instance, that the 
President did sustain the Tariff Commission because of the economic 
situation in the United States. That would shut off all Japanese 
production at the same time which leads me to the conclusion that 
maybe if the Japanese knew and the United States knew in advance 
just how much could be imported and exported, maybe we would be 

etter off all around. 

Mr. Sutxtvan. In the case of cotton textiles, we have a pretty good 
idea under this voluntary arrangement with the Japanese, but insofar 
as other countries are concerned, there is no arrangement. 

There is a small arrangement with Italy on velveteens—just vel- 
veteens—that is the only other situation. 

In the case of woolens, it is another situation. There is no voluntary 
arrangement there. 

Senator Pastore. Iam sorry to have interrupted you. 

Mr. Sutitvan. I welcome it, Mr. Chairman. 

On the impact of the raw cotton policies from a domestic point of 
view, I will not attempt to review what other witnesses have developed 
and will develop further, except to put into the record at this point 
the resolution unanimously adopted by the Northern Textile Asso- 
ciation membership at their annual meeting on September 25, 1957. 

It is a four-point program which we c onsider to be sound today as it 
was almost a year ago: 

Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That present cotton policy be revised and that legislation should be 
enacted to: 

(1) Permit the farmer to sell his cotton at a competitive price at home and 
abroad, to enlarge his market, his production, and his income. 

(2) Permit American mills to buy American cotton at world prices without 
hidden processing taxes or similar devices, and thereby improve their competi- 
tive position. 

(3) Permit cotton to move freely through the channels of trade without 
Government manipulation. 

(4) Reduce the excessive costs of the present program, eliminate the two- 
price system, and free the industry from carrying the heavy burden of an 
unsuccessful cotton program. 

I would like now to turn to the matter of Government procurement 
of textiles. Members of the committee are familiar with the lack of 
Government procurement of United States textiles with MSA funds, 
and their use in purchasing foreign-made fabrics. Efforts to correct 
the situation have only recently been frustrated. The followi ing page, 

marked 8A, is a table showing the commodity expenditures by ICA 
by commodity classification and the share of each procured in the 
United States. 

I would like to have the table included in the record, and I would 
like to refer to it briefly. 

Senator Pastore. All right, that will be done. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 


ICA commodity expenditures—Total and principal commodities 


[Dollars in millions] 


















































Total ICA commodity Percent of total procured in 
expenditures United States 
1949-55| 1956 1957 19581 | 1949-55| 1956 1957 1958 1 
Total, all commodities._.._-.__-_-.-- $14, 479 | $1,040 | $1,236 | $1,033} 69.9| 67.6] 57.3 55.1 
Total, principal commodities........| 10,261 | 779| 927 | 806] 74. 4| 68.9 | 56.4 55.6 
Machinery and equipment. --- 1, 805 151 168 142 95.1 66. 2 57.8 51.1 
Iron and steel. ....------- cms 5A9 71 81 103 76.0 36. 2 28.3 37.5 
SS a a ee 2, 084 109 113 94 76.4 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
Cotton..:..... tne icnvel wee 113 116 84 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Fabric, basic textiles_....._..--- 179 46 96 70 51.4 24.4 7.5 13.6 
Chemicals-- --- Satake oem) 384 54 73 63 90. 4 51.2 42.3 41.2 
Petroleum........--- ds 1, 635 | 38 | 80 | 59 25.8} 65.1 44.3 60.7 
inset lnts dusk th ondousiimepceipe 335 | 9 | 47 | 54 8.4 £6). TS deadenes 
Fertilizers. . 201 | 66 63 | 39 35.1 48.8 47.0 44.3 
Air and rail transportation 

I iecknosonnquacnsn st! 183 42 18 37 95.4 75.3 38. 6 78.2 
Motor vehicles. ..............- 300 | 45 | 41 35 98. 1 65, 8 66. 5 58.6 
TN cad ite Secon 466 | 35 | 31 | 26 74.1 87.7 71.3 84.1 

Total principal commodities exclud- ne dere es ae 
ing bread grains and cotton_____- | 6,037 | 557 | 698 628 64.7| 56.4] 42.1 43.0 

| | | 





1 Annual rate, based on 1st 6 months. 
Source: Office of Statistics and Reports, International Cooperation Administration, Mar. 7, 1958. 


Shifts in ICA nonproject expenditures for textiles, by countries, fiscal years 
1955 and 1957 


{Of total purchases, percent from various countries] 























| Cotton textiles | Wool fabrics Synthetic 
fabrics 
} 
| 1955 | 1957 1955 1957 | 1955 1957 
| oe 
United States............- EF OS eT | 482] 65| 98.9 1.5} 18.1 14.7 
ee ace de cone charm aoeeieiaigun geminata’ asia eatainmeeeee 9.0 69.8 | 0 84. 9 | 1.3 78.2 
Das atin psitaor~niecbabhogeuchee ths Lidinccornliss thee beeaed Rewtaigainn s6=$shepi silat 
Rd casts wien ater bse BANin sph eeenwe Shun eee wotkmaeeniae Rdiempmenie as ae | 0 (4) 
I Ia Seek Setess bap bins bu anendidgiunlactionstektesiok da .9 3 @' | a 0 (4) 
British territories in Asia and Oceania_--........--~-- } 10.1 4.1 0 a Qo | .6 
NES SCR ik cette et easel tte cance tuccaubedes 0 a eee snd-Ss<|eeddsaeejidecued 
France..........- Lda pte teckacl dba ebiocadee nate tes 0 16,010: Q:-h,, &6 | 80.5 5.4 
IN i baie cher tncter on camneidetpighmadareeanomeaion 0 Ok agencies aeesensins 0 5 
BEL Gis wthdibaitionqncdiaceccewadanhusuntion a penkenidulyen | 30.6 5 es eo eee avethsbhilibidnus 
Italy... Piles ali cmeuaecinn debate coke deine tara 1 1.1 | Lia 8 wl 
Netherlands. ._---.._.--- ; siedbhedeee Q | oh Jo.-0.-.-]-22--- 0 (@) 
ND 66 as kG ded 40 ping den adedandnetaaed 0 Cd. bengchiag-=]ncpagntvebinnidubhalapidaale 
ARISTA A ce actetapierintieh efor blaine dm 9 an fe a 0 ee, Seaearatiegh ach Sl cdeactnd oan | 0 (4) 
Ne hacks ee Se ee OP tbibei ks Bote 2 le nee le a 
TN dh inna aihennae sti hnns opp senbettinn pen bel .4 2 dered imegt-oiaie Licagmediegtiicitee nis 
NET 60d. vocackheacdetun us stung a hkthhbecwabtad Oi NPP tk ee aes aE Ee 
United Kingdom. . . ..---- thee ieneseel sri 4] ae 6.6) 0 3 
Ey Cee ee ee. eu 6 Tf & ae. hes 0 1 
1 1 | 
NI cian incepta gt iatae wiacenabibilad! | 9.7] 99.8] 1000] 1000} 99.9) 99.8 
| | 
>. 


1 Less than 0.1 percent. 
2 Do not add to 100 percent in some columns because less than 0.1 percent from some countries affects total. 


Source: Information sent by tre Director of ICA to Senator Green on Dec. 5, 1957, 
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Shifts in ICA nonproject expenditures for tertiles, by principal sources, 
jiscal years 1955 and 1957 





1955 1957 














Dollars Percent of Dollars Percent of 
(thousands) total (thousands) total 








.9 $5, 119 8.8 

PE wcdishibareehbibatadbdl-s an cmedaee dice cng shame we 442 4.7 42, 022 72.7 

etch adie sb ok ance mecarens oop oasaneesdese 182 1.9 7, 149 12.4 

British territories in Asia and Oceania_.........__.__-- 491 5.2 1, 700 2.9 

ee I calms 1, 631 17.3 1, 821 3.2 
} = 

MINN oo bl on mace ear | 9, 452 100.0 57, 811 100.0 


| 





Source: Information sent by the Director of ICA to Senator Green on Dec. 5 1957. 


ICA expenditures—Fabricated basic textiles, fiscal year July 1, 1956, to June 30, 
1957 





Source Amount Percent Destination Amount 
of total | 
| 








a a chat ciaris $95, 085, 000 |.....-.--- WES éesdnancums $95, 085, 000 













I IR salts 6 ania dubinbcmdcatew el 7, 014, 000 7% | Cambodia... ..s..<n0 6, 567, 000 
a eh ale cad cs cinin sind nist 46, 000 | () i acta ae 39, 000 
PE aaa wih eek tnbdneencanenananseuws we 56, 656, 000 Cr Bev acacccccckéces 24, 436, 000 
il ceinstisiaalal denies 7 1, 713, 000 De sl teak nteninine 2, 426, 000 
British overseas territories...........--.-- 6, 716, 000 eT RUE ncn consonance 5, 601, 000 
IIS. cic patod Saancevaccsnc winded , 000 (1) i ee 49, 842, 000 
8 a ee Sepia 56, 000 0) ins ih tinainwn'viacesiedimas 3, 907, 000 
Paitin dhe tebddihn aennaianan aeclenatiele 824, 000 NN 5 ici semen epee 801, 000 
Other Near East, Africa, and south Asia_ 203, 000 | par I oo cacannwunsbod 1, 013, 000 
SOs bc ndtaiivedn dstecosdilsccasnccca 276, 000 CF i eacarcactuscnae 7, 000 
SRR: ceiiikit thd inh Gn Senpiiindonnnmedan 9, 128, 000 OO FP idevannnwadecse 31, 000 
United Kingdom-.-.- =e Z 748, 000 | .8 
taly_..... apne 10, 574, 000 11.1 
1, 095, 000 1.2 








1 Less than 0.1 percent. 


Mr. Sutiivan. You will note, taking 1957, and taking the last 
column on the right hand side that this shows the percentage of pro- 
curement of these various commodities procured in the United States. 
Fabricated basic textiles stands out because only 7.5 percent of the 
basic textiles purchased with Mutual Security Act funds were pur- 
chased from American mills, 

Senator Corron. If I may interrupt, Mr. Chairman, were copies 
of the statement picked up last night, or what happened ? 

Mr. Barnton. They were picked up last night, Bunater: 

Mr. Sutxivan. I have an extra one here. 

I just wish to call attention to two things. One, that other types 
of commodities received a higher proportion of United States 
purchases. 

For example, machinery and equipment, 57.8 percent. 

Tron’and steel, 28 percent. 

Bread grains and cotton, 100 percent. 

Chemicals, 42 percent. 

I will not read the list, but it shows a pattern in which the basic 
textiles fare so noticeably worse than other commodities that there 
must be a reason for it. Even fertilizers receive five times greater 
than textiles. 
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Another point that I would like to make in connection with the 
attached tables, all of which I would like included in the record, is 
that this small share received by United States textiles is a fairly 
recent development. 

For example, the share awarded to United States mills during 1949 
through 1955 on the average was 51.4 percent, compared with 7.5 
percent in 1957. 

Turning to table 8-b, it shows that this policy of shifting pro- 
curement away from the United States mills applies to cotton tex- 
tiles and wool textiles equally. For example, in 1955, the United 
States mills got 48.2 percent of the cotton textile procurement, as 
against, according to this table, 16.5 in 1957. 

Any discrepancy between these figures I can only say in each case 
we have cited the source from which we procured it, namely, ICA, 
and it was they that furnished us with different figures at different 
times. 

It may be there are some estimates included in the earlier figures. 

In the case of wool fabrics, you will note that in 1955, 98.9 percent 
of the procurement was from the United States mills, and in 1957 this 
dropped to 1.5 percent. In the case of synthetic fabrics, the quantity 
purchased, or the percentage purchased from United States mills was 
always small, and dropped some. 

You might also note the second line in table 8—b, which shows that 
Japan’s share of cotton textiles jumped from 9 percent in 1955 to 69.8 

ercent in 1957, that in the case of wool fabrics, Japan’s share jumped 

rom zero in 1955 to 84.9 percent in 1957, and that in the case of syn- 
thetics the Japanese share jumped from 1.3 percent in 1955 to 76.2 
percent in 1957. 

Senator Payne. Now, Mr. Chairman, right there if I may, because 
I have found the table that Mr. Sullivan referred to earlier on your 
question about the imports of cotton commodities from all countries, 
and it is the third from the last table from the one containing the 
statistical data, and it is an interesting thing to observe here, without 
drawing any deduction or conclusion whatsoever—I have just been 
trying to correlate these figures, if you will note in the showing of 
imports, when the voluntary quotas went on—I think you said that 
was in 1956? 

Mr. Sutuivan. No; the beginning of 1957. 

Senator Payne. All right, the beginning of 1957. If you will 
follow through the dropoff that took place from 1956 to 1957 and then 
follow through on your shift in ICA purchases offshore, from 1955 
to 1957, and not drawing the deduction, but there may be a very good 
answer, there may be an answer there as to what has happened. 

It may very well be that on this voluntary quota situation of goods 
coming into this country that the exchange took place, and then what 
happened was that they turned around and on offshore procurement 
made up for that which they limited themselves to on a quota basis 
here, and we were buying offshore with a tremendously increased 
quantity which balanced up the amounts that perhaps they were bring- 
ing in here in 1956. 

I think it is something that is statistically, at least, to be gone into 
to see what the yardage is that makes up this difference here. 
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Senator Pastore. Well, now, I am not surprised that that could be 
the case, yet how do you line that up with the jumping up to 13.6 in 
1958 as against 7.5, if remember correctly ? 

Mr. Suupivan. I think that is a 6-month estimate for 1958, based on 
6 months, and Senator Payne said he was asking for monthly figures, 

Senator Pasrore. Well, I think what we ought to do, and I am 
saying this for the benefit of Dr. Miernyk here, is to get into that, 
because I think that is quite a significant thing. I am wondering, 
if in view of the agreement on the part of Japan to engage in a volun- 
tary quota, with reference to exports to this country, if we didn’t 
through the back door allow them to absorb practically all of the 
offshore procurement, so while it can’t come here, it took it away 
from American industry in the fact that we were not producing it 
and exporting it. 

Did that ever occur to you? 

Mr. Suttivan. I must say the thought had occurred to me, but I 
think that in order that the record be straight here, the Japanese 
quota arrangement, the total amount of that was fixed at just about 
he level of their imports in 1956, which was the highest level they 
had reached. 

Senator Payne. Now, wait, Bill—if you will forgive me, Mr. Chair- 
man—not if these figures in your statistics are accurate. 

Mr. Sutzivan. What isthe table number, Senator? 

Senator Payne. In the supplement, it is the third from the last 
table. 

Senator Pastore. Table 28. 

Senator Payne. Now look at 1956, and let’s take cotton velveteens, 
plain and twill back, 8,324,000—it is table 29-A—cotton velveteens, 
8,324,000 plus in 1956. 

In 1957, under the quota, 4,254,000. Now it is true on cotton sheets 
and pillowcases that they increased in 1957, they went from 4,923,000 
up to 5,035,000, but now let's take a look at cotton toweling. 

They went from 12,721,000 in 1956 down to 6,709,000 in 1957. 
Cotton shirts, not knit or crocheted, go up a bit, but on cotton wearing 
apparel, other, not knit or crocheted, you go from 24,638,000 in 1956 
down to 10,987,000 in 1957, and on handkerchiefs, bleached, hemmed 
and hemstitched, you also get a decrease. 

But when you go to your ICA shift, you go from a United States 
procurement, domestically, of 48.2 percent in 1955 down to a 6.5 
percent in 1957. Well, what happens in Japan? Japan goes from 
9 percent in 1955 up to a 69.8 percent in 1957. 

Dr. Miernyxk. May I ask a question here ? 

Senator Pasrore. Yes. 

Dr. Mrernyk. Do you have the absolute figures that these percent- 
ages were computed from, or did you just get percentages from the 
ICA? 

Mr. Sutuivan. I will ask Mr. Arnold Weber to come up here—he 
prepared the tables. 

Mr. Weser. What table did you have in mind ? 

Dr. Mrernyk. I am looking at table 8—B in Mr. Sullivan’s statement. 

Mr. Sutuivan. Oh, I prepared those tables, Yes, we do, and we 
can furnish that. 
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Dr. Miernyk. It would be very helpful, then you can relate what 
has happened in tables 29—A and 28-—B in your supplementary state- 
ment. 

Senator Pastore. When the proper time comes, let’s get the ICA up 
here and let’s ask them. Let’s find out just how much offshore pro- 
curement there has been in textiles, and in what countries, and for 
what countries. That is the easiest way to get the real facts. 

Senator Payne. Well, Mr. Chairman, forgive me, please. The 
figures that I was using previously under this import was all countries. 

Senator Pastore. That is right. 

Senator Payne. The imports from Japan, cotton velveteen, plain 
and twill back in 1956 were 6,898,000, roughly. 

In 1957, that went to 3,142,000. On cotton sheets and pillowcases, 
in 1956 it was 4,899,000, and it held just about constant at 4,859,000 
in 1957. 

On cotton towels, not pile fabrics, in 1956 it was 12,657,000, and 
went in 1957 to 6,537,000. 

On cotton shirts, not knit or crocheted, it went from 1,189,000 to 
925,000. 

On cotton wearing apparel, other types, not knit or crocheted, it 
went from 23,031, 000 in 1956 down to 8,927 ,000 in 1957, and on hand- 
kerchiefs, ble: iched, hemmed or hemstitched, 1 ,196,000 in 1956 down 
to 796,000, roughly, in 1957. 

Mr. Chairman, in noting the comparison here as to what part the 
imports from Japan played of the total received from all countries, 
it is pretty clear that the great bulk of it all comes from Japan. 

Senator Tuurmonp. | would like to remind the distinguished 
Senator from Maine tnat the figures he gave, the last three, refer 
to dozens rather than figures. For instance, under cotton shirts for 
1956, 1,189,000—it is 1,189,000 dozen. 

Senator Payne. Well, that is the number on cotton sheets, and so 
forth, and it is square yards on velveteens. 

Senator THurmonp. The unit is given in the second column to the 
left, some are numbers and some dozens. I just thought I would call 
attention to that. 

Mr. Sutuivan. In connection with the discussion that has just taken 
place, I think it would be wise for me to make a few remarks about 
this. 

First, the Japanese quota of cotton goods, including apparel, was 
fixed at about the level of 1956 for the total. In the case of velveteens, 
which was cited by Senator Payne, that was a case where the concen- 
tration of imports was very high, and the quota agreed to roll that 
back to 214 million yards. 

You will note, however, that the figure shows that the imports 
actually amounted to 3.1 million yards. Asa result of that, the Mer- 
rimac Manufacturing Co. in Lowell, the biggest maker of velveteens, 
went out of business last December. If we are thinking in terms of is 
there a connection between the ICA purchases and the Japanese quota 
arrangement, it is not that the Japanese reduced the total level of 
what they were bringing in, but it was an agreement not to increase 
it further, and it also was an agreement to break it down into certain 

‘ategories of goods where there had been concentrations. 


29350—38—— 16 
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What happened was, when they rolled back the concentration as 
they did in ginghams or velveteens, the Japanese were free to shift 
that yardage to other types of fabrics, and there is from year to year 
a general shifting around. 

One other comment pertinent to this is that the Japanese may not 
have filled their full quota in 1957. Our thinking on that is that one 
of the reasons was that it was such a poor year, even for our own mills, 
that Japan did not take full advantage of the quota which it was 
allowed, except in the case of velveteens, handkerchiefs, and ginghams 
where there were imports slightly in excess of the quota, probably 
due to some transshipment which we understand the Japanese gen- 
uinely try to curtail, and we do not accuse them of bad faith in connec- 
tion with that. 

Senator Pasrore. Well, now, let me ask you this question, Mr, 
Sullivan. If the voluntary quota which has been adopted by Japan 
and agreed to by the United States is religiously adhered to, then do 
you see any damage to your domestic cotton textile industry ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Only to the extent that it was fixed at fairly high 
import figures. However, if it is adhered to, it is a great boon to our 
domestic textile industry. 

Senator Pastore. Are you saying then that the only fault you find 
with the importation from Japan at the present time is the fact that 
possibly the quota which is now in existence between the two coun- 
tries is rather high ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. It isn’t so much that. You said “quota in existence 
between the two countries.” It is a voluntary export arrangement, 
limited only to cottons, and announced by Japan. They have said 
that they intend to keep it for 5 years, but there is no way of enforcing 
it. It is not a treaty, it is not a contract or an agreement, but we are 
very thankful that it exists. 

Senator Pastore. You are enforcing it through the invocation of 
the escape clause? If they should violate it and the industry is im- 

eriled, you make application under the escape clause and then you 
invoke the quota on this side. 

Mr. Sutxiivan. That takes considerable time. 

Senator Pastore. Breach of good faith. You say they have agreed 
for 5 years. Now, if there is a breach of good faith, why wouldn’t 
that be a substantial basis for the invocation of the escape clause? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Well, it might be, although I have some doubts as 
to what the President would do when he got the Tariff Commission 
recommendations. 

Senator Pastorr. A breach of good faith on the part of our own 
administration I wouldn’t expect or anticipate, but for the purposes 
of this committee and the purposes of the record, what I would like 
to get clarified, if I could, No. 1, what percentage to the overall im- 
portations of cotton goods does the exports from Japan bear to the 
whole? When we have established that, then, No. 2, what fraction 
of the quota imperils American industry—that is to what extent is 
it too high, and why—and, No. 3, if it were religiously observed, 
then what would the position be of the textile, the cotton textile 

industry with reference to the 5-year extension of the reciprocal trade? 
Do I make that clear ? 

Mr. Sutrivan. Yes. 
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Senator Pastore. You see the agreement is going to run about the 
same period of time. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Well, a 3-year extension, yes. 

Senator Pastore. In other words, what I am trying to do is get 
down to specifies by way of recommendation, if that is the case, and 
I would hope that you could develop those figures. Do I make my 
point clear to the members of the committee ¢ 

Senator THurMonp. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. We have been talking right along here that quotas 
are the answer. Now, you have a semblance of a quota, and the reason 

ou have a voluntary quota on the part of Japan is that we have an 
international treaty with reference to our international trade, and for 
that reason America, being what it is, it adheres in good faith to all 
agreements made. 

It allowed Japan to invoke the voluntary quota after an under- 
standing between the two countries. No. 1, of course, is whether or 
not Japan will adhere to those conditions. I have every confidence that 
they will. 

No. 2, if they don’t, could you invoke the escape clause? No. 3, 
where does the situation stand if you do have observance, and how do 
you feel about it—is it still bad, is it all right, or should we do anything 
about it ? 

DoI make my position clear ? 

Mr. Sutitvan. You do. 

Senator Pastore. I wouldn’t want to be confronted with a rebuttal 
to that position, you see. 

Mr. Sutuivan. I think I can make a response to these, if I may. 

Senator Pastore. All right. 

Mr. Sutuivan. First, on table 28 of our statistical supplement, it 
shows the percent of Japanese imports to total imports of cotton cloth. 
Unfortunately this is broken down in terms of unbleached, bleached 
and printed, and I will give you the final figure later. 

It will show that in the big category of goods in 1957, Japan had 
79.9 percent of the total imports of unbleached cotton cloth, 11.5 per- 
cent of the bleached cloth, and 70 percent of the printed, dyed, and 
colored cloth. 

You will notice that the unbleached cloth and the printed, dyed, and 
colored cloth, together, constitute most of the imports from all coun- 
tries. We will give you a simpler table, however, showing Japan’s 
share of the imports of cotton goods into this country, by years. 

Senator Pasrorr. In other words, what I would like to get into the 
record, gentlemen, is just how is this voluntary quota working? 

Mr. Suttivan. Well, the industry has said this, industry spokesmen 
have said this, and I agree with it, and we have so testified before the 
House Ways and Means Committee and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, that the Japanese quota has been working quite well. There was 
one place, and one place only, where really serious damage was caused, 
and that was in the velveteens, where the quota was probably too high 
to begin with, and it was exceeded by a substantial amount. That is a 
long story. The principal mill has gone out of business, the machinery 
has been withdrawn from the mill, and I don’t see much opportunity 
that it will go back into weaving velveteens. 

This is unfortunate, but it is probably water over the dam, now. 
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Senator Pastore. Before you leave that point, under existing law 
the manufacturers of velveteen, in bringing their case under the escape 
clause before the Tariff Commission, would be included in the overall 
importations of textile cottons. In other words, they couldn’t show, or 
could they show the fact that with reference to the cloth that they were 
manufacturing, the velveteens, so to speak, that the percentage there 

yas 17 or 18 percent ? 

Mr. Suttutvan. In fact the velveteen industry did do that and re- 
ceived a unanimous recommendation from the Tariff Commission for 
substantial increases in duties. In the case of velveteens that was 
relatively easy to do, because velveteens has a separate tariff para- 
graph, and statistical data are separately collected both on domestie 
production and on imports. 

Senator Pastore. And you say they brought their case to the Tariff 
Commission—when ? 

Mr. Suuutvan. They brought their case to the Tariff Commission, 
and I am calling on recollection now, I think it was in late 1955 or 
early 1956, and in December of 1956 the Tariff Commission unani- 
mously recommended a substantial increase in the velveteen duties. 

Senator Pastore. And what happened ? 

Mr. Sunuivan. The President held this on his desk, and at the 
time—60 days, I think it was—was running out he notified the chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Committee and the chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee that discussions were going on with 
Japan and in the light of it he was holding up his decision of it 
longer. 

He did, and when the Japanese announced a quota of 214 million 
yards on velveteens, he then dismissed or rejected the Tariff Com- 
mission recommendation on the grounds that the Japanese had al- 
ready agreed to a voluntary quota, which he was certain they would 
live up to, and rejected it on that basis. 

It was unfortunate in that two things happened. The Japanese 
had voluntarily announced the quota themselves on velveteens in 
1956, 5 million yards, but when the figures came in in February, after 
the Tariff Commission thing had been dismissed and all the rest of it, 
we found that in fact the Japanese had landed 6 million yards in 1956. 

Then in 1957, 3.1 million yards of Japanese velveteens came into 
the country instead of the quota, the net result being there was too 
much of a weight of Japanese velveteens on the market, and the Amer- 
ican mill in Lowell, Mass., which had reopened and invested in mak- 
ing cloth again, found itself unable to dispose of that cloth and was 
forced to liquidate last December. 

Senator Pastore. Please name the mill. 


Mr. Suuiivan. Merrimac Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass.,. 


founded in 1823—the first large-scale textile manufacturing concern 
in this country, which ran steadily from 1823 until December 1957. 
Senator Pastore. Are you actually saying that the agreement was 
breached ? 
Mr. Sutiivan. No, I am not saying that the agreement was 
breached in the sense that it was breached in bad faith. It is our 


understanding that what happened was that Japanese velveteens were 


transshipped from other countries. We have also been informed that 
when the Japanese Government found out about this, they took meas- 
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ures to put a stop to it and as far as we know, the Japanese Govern- 
ment has tried sincerely to live up, in good faith, to what they under- 
stand their voluntary quota is. 

It is one of those unfortunate things, however, where you are run- 
ning close to the line with a pretty high quota to begin with, in the 
case of velveteens, that it just happened. 

Now, to the Japanese, of course, you must understand when they 
had announced a quota on themselves of 5 million and actually 
brought in 6 million 

Senator Payne. It was almost 7—6.8. 

Mr. Sutiivan. I can give the committee a memorandum on this. 
I don’t have the figures with me. When they rolled it back to 214 
million, it was from their point of view, quite a concession, and I think 
probably it is true that it caused a certain amount of unemployment 
in Japan, so that the unemployment which had existed in Lowell, 
Mass., in 1956, was shifted to certain areas in Japan. 

Then the quota was too high, there was this excess, so after getting 
first unemployment in Lowell, Mass., then unemployment somewhere 
in Japan, then we are back to unemploy ment and complete loss of 
jobs in Lowell. 

Senator Pastore. How much of a velveteen industry do we have in 
the country now, Mr. Sullivan ¢ 

Mr. Sutrivan. There is re: lly only one producer left now, the 
Crompton-Richmond Co. I should know the State—it is in a South- 
eastern State. They are the principal velveteen producer left, now. 

Senator THurmonp. Mr. Chairman, on that point I would like to 
ask about ginghams. Are you familiar with the figures on ginghams? 
We have a mill right now that is closing in Rock Hill, S. C., and they 
state that they can’t compete with the ginghams coming in from 
Japan. The mill has been in operation through generations, and it 
has been in the same family. 

The closing of this mill puts several hundreds of people out of 
work. 

Mr. Sutuivan. The gingham is a crucial situation. Mr. Erwin 
and Mr. Stanton, who were here yesterday, are gingham producers in 
this country, and I wish they were still here today. However, briefly, 
the story was this: 

In ginghams I think and I am again calling on recollection and 
I will send figures in to make it exact, the Japanese brought in 17 
million yards, approximately, of ginghams around 1955 and were 
doing the same thing in 1956. 

United States production was estimated at around 200 million. They 
were brought in and sold, of course, at vastly lower prices. The 
gingham people also filed an escape-clause proceeding and that was 
withdrawn when the Japanese announced a gingham quota of, I believe, 
35 million yards for 1957 and subsequent years. 

Now, that is still a substantial amount, and I suppose—well, I 
will put it this way. In my opinion, 35 million yards imports of 
Japanese ginghams would certain be a contributing factor in the prob- 
lems of the Victoria Mills to which you referred. There is no doubt 
of that. 

Also, I might say that there has been from our point of view a 
slightly greater importation of ginghams than that set in the quota 
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by the Japanese in 1957. There is an argument in connection with 
that as to the definition of gingham, and the excess was a few million 
yards; I don’t recall the exact figure. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Mr. Chairman, if there is no objection, I wish 
to put in the record a letter from Mr. W. J. Roddey, Jr., president 
of the Victoria Cotton Mills, setting out the situation. 

Senator Pastore. Without objection, it isso ordered. 
(The letter is as follows :) 


Vicrorra Corron MIL1, 


Rock Hill, 8. C., June 26, 1958. 
Senator Strom THURMOND, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Strom: I was sorry to learn that the rules of the Finance Committee 
of the Senate did not allow me to appear in person and testify as to what is 
happening to our branch of the textile industry. Since it is not permissible to 
appear in person, I would be glad for you to use any part of this letter you see 
fit to help the committee understand what is happening to us. 

The Victoria Cotton Mill was organized by my grandfather, W. L. Roddey, 
and others in 1898. It was organized to manufacture colored goods, primarily 
ginghams, and has operated continually on this type of fabric ever since. We 
had one man who worked here continuously for over 54 years and quite a 
number who were here for over 40 years. Like most colored goods mills the 
Victoria Cotton Mill has had its ups and downs but has always felt that it could 
compete with any other American mill in its class, both as to merchandise quality 
and price. About 25 years ago there was a style trend away from ginghams 
and the quantity used dropped very appreciably. This was only a temporary 
period and we were able to make other colored goods to carry us through. Since 
that time, largely influenced by styling and advertising, ginghams have become 
very popular and are used in a great many different ways. 

After Japan surrendered, our Government spent a lot of time, money, and 
effort to build up the Japanese textile industry. At one time I was shown 
Japanese ginghams which were brought to this country and displayed for sale 
by our Government. After the war the Japanese gingham business was built 
up from year to year, so that by 1955 they were able to flood this country with 
goods and seriously impair our markets. When the reductions in tariff were 
authorized by Congress the escape clause was put into the law to take care of 
such situations. Our industry therefore appealed to have the escape clause 
put into effect. This, of course, took a great deal of time to gather all of the 
information and to present it to the Government through hearings, etc. In the 
meantime we in the carded gingham industry saw most of our customers and 
our market taken over by the influx of foreign goods with which we had no 
earthly chance to compete. We drastically curtailed production and tried to 
tide the situation over in the expectation that our Government certainly would 
not sit idly by and see us all destroyed. After many months of waiting our 
Government finally came up with the voluntary Japanese quota system. Even 
if this system had been strictly adhered to, it still permitted a tremendously 
large amount of carded gingham to be shipped into this country. After this 
quota agreement was published we did have a customer come to us who felt that 
he would probably have trouble in getting goods needed over and above the 
quotas. 

With the realization that we could continue our people working and probably 
be able to work out something better later on, we accepted a large order below 
cost, started to work on it and began to spend money improving the plant and 
equipment. When it came time for taking on new orders our customer told us 
that he not only would not pay any increase in price but could buy imported 
goods considerably cheaper. Our investigations have convinced us that imported 
goods are still flooding the country in carded ginghams and at prices much 
below our cost of production, even if we had the most modernly equipped plant. 
We believe imported goods are absolutely controlling the market and American 
production has been so reduced that it has practically no influence in setting 
prices. Under present conditions, it is simply do you want to meet the price of 
imported goods or do you want to pass up the business. We don’t have the ghost 
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of a chance of competing with goods made from cheap foreign labor and world- 
priced cotton so there is no other alternative that we can find but to close up 
shop. 

How can you expect American industry to compete when imported gods are 
made from cheaper raw materials, with labor costing one-tenth to one-half the 
cost of American labor and with American know-how on modern equipment? 
Upon this basis, foreign imports can destroy our industries one by one or in any 
manner they choose, whenever it suits their pleasure. 

All of us recognize that a large volume of world trade on an equitable basis 
is not only desirable but almost a necessity under present world conditions. 
On the other hand, there are few countries in the world which do not recognize 
that their industries can be destroyed by a large volume of foreign imports and 
have attempted to protect themselves by passing antidumping legislation. Our 
Government, too, has at least recognized this danger on paper but to date has 
refused to take any effective steps to protect the textile industry. The carded 
gingham industry has already been destroyed. I certainly hope that something 
will be done to prevent it before the whole textile industry is destroyed. 

These sudden changes are the cause of heavy financial loss to investors in 
industry but the greatest loss must be borne by the workers in the industry. 
In full operation the Victoria Cotton Mill employed about 250 workers. Being 
an old, established concern the average age of its employees is higher than the 
average for the industry and many of them have never worked anywhere else 
in their lives. It is inded a source of deepest regret that we can no longer work 
with and for these faithful and loyal people in earning their livelihood. 

Senator, we feel that you are waging a very worthwhile fight and if there is 
anything in the world that I can do to help, please feel free to call upon me. 

Sincerely, 


W. J. Roppey, Jr., President. 

Senator Tourmonp. Thank you. 

Mr. Sutxivan. Returning to the ICA expenditure picture, I will 
just refer to table 8-C which combines the various fiber, textile fiber 
purchases with ICA funds to show again on an overall basis the 
shift in purchases away from the United States between 1955 and 
1957. 

I think that it might be kept in mind that the justifications for 
purchasing textiles offshore, which have been given to us by various 
Government agencies, namely, that they are cheaper, and a lot of 
other reasons, would seem to me to have been as persuasive in 1955 
as they were in 1957, and I think one thing worth investigating, as 
Senator Payne indicated, is why did the shift take place, and also 
why do textiles receive so much less share than other American com- 
modities. 

Lastly 

Senator Payne. Let me ask this, before you leave that. You show 
here on that table 8—C, the 1957 total of $57,811,000 of textile pur- 
chases. 

Mr. Sutuivan. That is right. 

Senator Payne. The information that was given to me was that 
there was $96 million worth of textile purchases in 1957 by ICA, of 
which $89 million was purchased offshore. 

Mr. Suttitvan. I think that is an interesting point, and I am glad 
you brought it up. This information was furnished to Senator Green 
on December 5, 1957. It must have contained some estimates. But 
to have an estimate at such variance from the final figures is an 
interesting thing. 

Senator Payne. It was a pretty poor estimate. They gave the 
actual figures in March or April, when I was able to get them, and 
it had jumped from this estimate of 57.8 up to 96 million. That is 
almost 100 percent wrong in the estimate. 
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Senator Pastore. I think Dr. Miernyk ought to get the correct 
figures brought up to date. 

Mr. Sutzivan. In summary, under our policies we have been forced 
to pay to create our own competition. 

Retiator Tuurmonpb. Mr. Chairman, before he leaves this point 
about the question raised by the distinguished Senator from Maine 
I might oli to the testimony of Mr. Seabury Stanton, president of 
Berkshire Hathaway, Inc., and chairman of the board of the Northern 
Textile Association. He testified yesterday, on page 5 of his testi: 
mony, as an example of the length to which this policy of favoritism 
toward our foreign competitors has been carried, that the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration purchased $96 million worth of 
textiles in 1957. Of this, only $7 million worth was bought from 
our own American mills, and the balance was purchased in foreign 
countries. 

I just thought I would go back to the source of that statement which 
the distinguished Senator from Maine just referred to. It was the 
tesimony of Mr. Seabury Stanton, yesterday. 

Mr. Sutitvan. And that is absolute figures also appear, Senator, 
in our table 8—A, page 8—A of the statement, itself. I was just reading 
off the percentages by way of comment. 

Senator Corron. What page were you reading from when Senator 
Thurmond asked his question? You said in summary. What page 
were you reading from ¢ 

Mr. Sutxivan. I was reading from the text of my statement, page 
8, the last paragraph. We have paid to provide machinery, raw ma- 
terials, and technical assistance for foreign mills. We have paid to 
buy the cloth which we have subsidized in order to give it to some one 
else. When we are through we have neither the textile jobs nor the 
cloth. Ironically, we are then told that our Government must pur- 
chase foreign textile because they are cheaper. 

Weare also told at the time, of the values of free competition. It is 
hardly free competition when our competitors are so subsidized. It 
must be obvious that the cost to the United States has not been in- 
cluded in computing the foreign mill costs or selling price. 

Turning to the matter of wool textiles, woolen and worsted textile 
mills not only share the problems of all textile mills, but in the matter 
of foreign competition, are relatively harder hit than any of the other 
branches. Woolens and worsteds have also suffered more severely 
from domestic readjustment problems than any other segment of the 
industry. 

The condition in which our domestic woolen and worsted industry 
finds itself is indeed serious. The machinery capacity of the industry 
has been cut in half, and employment has declined by over 50 percent. 
Hundreds of mills and thousands of jobs have been permanently lost. 

The presentation by the Woolen Manufacturers Association fully 
develops this matter and I will not pursue it further except to say that 
regionally New England has suffered the greatest damage, because 10 
years ago this was primarily a New England industry, and she still 
produces half of the woolens and worsteds in the country and still 
employs approximtely 35,000 workers in 170 woolen and worsted mills 
in the area. Up to the end of 1956 over 125 mills had closed in New 
England, with a permanent loss of 75,000 textile jobs and an annual 
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payroll of about one-quarter billion dollars. Since 1949, 45 percent 
of the wool spindles and 65 percent of the worsted spindles in New 
England have been liquidated. Unfortunately, this situation con- 
tinues and every month one or more mill closings is announced. 

The record of the Federal Government in connection with the serious 
adjustment problems of the wool textile industry is not good. Not 
only has nothing of a constructive nature been done, but the Federal 
Government has materially contributed to the unemployment and li- 
quidations which have been characteristic of the industry for the past 
10 years. 

In 1945 and again in 1948, by means of tariff reductions for the bene- 
fit of foreign producers, our Government stripped from American mills 
and workers that measure of protection from foreign low-wage textile 
producers which the Congress had established. 

Again the NAWM brief sets forth in tabular form the amounts of 
these reductions. The reductions which have been greatest on quality 
goods with the highest labor content, indicates a propensity to hurt 
quality mills and skilled workers more than others. Although subse- 
quent events proved beyond doubt the seriousness of this mistake in 
1948, no action was taken until 1956, when the Geneva reservation was 
put into operation. 

The effect of this was to restrain foreign producers from doing 

eater damage on an overall basis than that which was currently being 
inflicted, but nothing has been done to prevent continuation of the 
destructive level of imports, or the free flow of concentrated imports 
on certain types of fabrics. 

The woolen and worsted industry produces less than 2 percent of the 
total linear yard production of textiles in this country. It has also 
suffered the greatest decline and the most severe losses of any branch 
of the textile industry since the end of World War II. Yet it has been 
required to absorb relatively the greatest amount of textile imports 
from foreign producers. 

Although conditions in the industry would undoubtedly have been 
worse if the tariff quota had not been put in operation, there still 
exists a serious situation. During 1957 production of wool textiles for 
apparel in this country declined 12.2 percent and 18.2 percent in New 
England, compared with 1956. Many mills have closed. In a sample 
of 18 New England mills enmploying 6,109 production workers in 
October 1956, there were only 4,285 employees by the end of 1957, a loss 
of almost 40 percent. Some mills are currently operating on short 
time, and other mills have closed. 

Woolen and worsted imports have risen steadily since duties were 
reduced in 1948. Even since 1954 imports have risen from 19,474,000 
square yards to 31,298,000 square yards in 1957, an increase of 60.7 
percent. Japan has captured an increasing share of the imports. 

The tariff quota, although helpful, does not prevent concentrations 
of imports on certain types of fabrics. In addition, the application 
of the quota on an annual basis encourages the dumping of foreign 
textiles on the United States market during the first part of the year. 

For example, during the first 6 months—we don’t yet have the figures 
for 1958—of 1957, 21,736,000 square yards of imports were brought in, 
in contrast to 18,402,000 square yards during the first 6 months of 1956, 
and 14 million square yards the first 6 months of 1955. 
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During the period in which we have data, while the tariff quota was 

in effect, namely, the first 6 months of 1957, import statistics proved 
that in fabrics w eighing less than 9 ounces per linear yard imports 
constituted 33.6 percent. of the domestic production of such fabrics 
during the same period. Concentration of imports in the higher value 
fabrics also continued at a high level. 

For example, fabrics valued at over $2 but not over $4 per pound 
constitute 52.5 percent of imports, and fabrics valued at over $4 per 
pound constitute 36.8 percent of imports during the first 6 months of 
1957. Imports in these 2 classifications increased 12 percent and 25 
percent, respectively, over the same period in 1956. 

Senator Corron. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might ask a question 

at this point. 

Senator Pastore. Certainly. 

Senator Corron. You are now on this point that has been made many 
times, and was made very ably, yesterday. Namely, that because 
the imports are not by categories, a larger percentage ‘of imports on 
the wool fabrics which require the most labor and in which labor is 
the highest factor of cost. 

Mr. Sutuivan. That is correct. 

Senator Corron. And that presumably some kind of arrangement 
by categories would be of great value to the wool industry in this 
country. 

Mr. Sutzivan. That is correct. 

Senator Corron. Now, let me ask you this. I don’t want to raise 
any point as between northern and southern associations, or anything 
else, I don’t want to get into that unnecessarily, but I have been in- 
formed that there is a disagreement among the wool people on that 
point; is that true? 

Mr. Sutitvan. No; I don’t believe that is true. I don’t believe there 
is any fundamental difference. There may be some arguments over 
types of categories, and I think it is probably true that the small 
northern mill with all its eggs in the high quality woolen basket feels 
a little more strongly about it, possibly, than some larger producer, 
but I would say that there is no fundamental difference here. 

Senator Corron. With another Senator. I went downtown some- 
time last year and talked with certain officials on this very matter, 
and was assured that it was being worked upon by the department 
involved in trying to work out some agreement with Japan, or with 
countries involved, but they added to me, “but you fellow s—meaning 
the wool industry agree among yourselves on this,” and that 
was said repeatedly in this conversation. 

I just wanted to clear up that point. To the best of your knowledge, 
is there or is there not remaining a disagreement on this point among 
the wool industry ? 

Mr. Sutxivan. I would say, Senator, that there is no disagreement 
on the importance of trying to secure categories. Both the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, beginning back in 1946, and 
ourselves since we got into the field, have hammered away at categories. 

Now, we all felt that under the Geneva reservation that the execu- 
tive department could do it administratively, could interpret that 
arrangement. We have been told on the basis of their actual negotia- 
tions, ‘they couldn’t do it without breaking faith. 
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Then came the question of how to get it, and the apparent rumors 
of disagreement that existed stemmed “from the fact I think more that 
some felt that if you reopened this agreement and started to renegotiate 
it, how did we know that we w ould not come out worse than when we 
went in, that if you throw this into a general GATT arrangement, and 

there are a lot of nations there, we would have to move pretty cautiously 
to make sure we had the proper assurances that we might not come 
out worse than when we went in. 

It was around that area, and I might say that conferences which have 
recently taken place among those in the industry, and also with the 
Secretary of Commerce, have gone a long way, I believe, to dispelling 
any question of any disagreement i in the industry. 

Senator Corron. And any disagreement, do I gather from your 
answer, any disagreement was over ‘the matter of tactics and not a dis- 
agreement ‘because of conflicting interests between northern and south- 
ern mills, or certain types of mills and other mills? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Exactly, Senator, and I wish I could have stated it 
so briefly and so well. 

Senator Pastore. Before you get off the category question, Mr. 
Sullivan, you say that because of the lack of the category arrangement 
that it is possible to bring in certain fabrics up to 33.6 percent that 
weigh less than 9 ounces. 

Now, if that were not the case, wouldn’t you have to bring in more 
of other types of fabrics? The point I am getting at is why is this 
bad—I want you to indicate that in the record. 

Mr. Suttivan. I see. 

Senator Pastore. What difference does it make, if you see the peo- 
ple who manufacture the fabrics of less than 9 ounces, and you tighten 
it up there, then in order to cover your 5 percent, you actually impose 
upon people who manufacture another type of fabric, and why, then, 
will they not be placed in the position of being damaged in proportion 
to the cure, and is it a question of helping Peter to injure Paul? Ex- 
plain in the record why this is damaging and why it should be 
corrected. 

Mr. Sutiivan. Concentrations in any type of fabric, whether cotton 
or woolen, is damaging for several reasons. One reason is that when 
you have a weighted import coming in and selling at vastly lower prices 
in substantial quantities, and not in small quantities, that determines 
the price for that fabric. That price being lower than American mill 
costs, the mill must get out of that business. 

Now, it may be that the mill is so constructed that it is designed 
for this type of fabric, and to convert it to another type of mill, or a 
mill to produce another type of fabric would be too costly for that 
management, and, therefore, the mill liquidates. 

On the other hand, it may be that this concentrated import setting 
the price for this type of fabric drives mills making that fabric into 
an area of other fabric. 

Now, we know that in the past 10 years, 50 percent of the productive 
capacity of this industry has been liquidated, it has been a tremendous 
problem of overcapacity and overproduction. When you drive an- 
other mill off its regular type of production, and add its production 
to an already over burdened production of another type of fabric, you 
drive that market further down, or, to put it more succinctly, you pro- 
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duce more cloth of that type than the market can possibly bear, so that. 
spreads the depression, so to speak, into all the branches. 

Does that help on that ? 

Senator Pasrore. That covers it as far as I am concerned. In other 
words, if this is essentially distributed within the 5 percent, then of 
course a burden is equally sustained by all manufacturers, but when 
you get this deep groove in one section it has this barrelling effect that 
disturbs the sta ity of the whole textile industry, so far as woolens 
are concerned. 

Mr. Sutuivan. I might say that the theory of the Japanese volun- 
teer quota arrangement—and I say “theory” advisely because there are 
certain exemptions to it—the theory is that the total exports of Japa- 
nese cotton cloth is distributed on a percentage related to a proportion 
of our domestic production of that type of fabric. 

Senator Pastore. You mean the volunteer quota in Japan takes 
that into account? 

Mr. Sutuivan. That is right; that is the basic theory behind it. 
There were two noticeable variations from that, one was velveteens 
and one ginghams, because in both those markets they had built up 
a big export business to this country, and it involved a rolling back. 

Senator Payne. But on woolens, that 5 percent applies to the com- 
plete total. 

Mr. Sutxrvan. That is correct. 

Senator Payne. And does not apply category by category. 

Mr. Sutirvan. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Payne. Therefore, the lighter-weight material is the ma- 
terial where the greatest factor of labor is involved and where the 
smaller factor of material is involved. It naturally lends itself very 
definitely to have a great appeal to any producer who has extremely 
low labor cost, because they then can enter the market in that par- 
ticular field and make pretty strong headway. 

Mr. Sutuivan. That is right. It is in that area they can obviously 
maximize their profits. 

I might point out in that connection that the Japanese cotton quota 
arrangement is based on a square-yard measure. The wool tariff 
quota is based on a pound—14.2 million pounds—so that as the for- 
eign producer wants to make lighter weight—that is, less wool and 
more labor, a lightweight fabric—he can get a much greater yardage 
out of his per-pound quota, or out of the total per-pound quota. That 
is another little addition to the ability to concentrate. 

Senator Pasrore. Then when we talk about 5 percent, what are we 
talking about, wool weight or yardage ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Wool weight, Senator. 

Dr. Miernyk. Is this true even in the case of blends? Isn’t this 
one of the problems of the lack of similarity that one of the witnesses 
mentioned yesterday ¢ 

Is it the full weight of the blend; is this what gives them actually 
more than 5 percent, or am I wrong? 

Mr. Sutuivan. It would be the full weight of the cloth, whether 
a blend or not; the measure would be whether it is in cheap value of 
wool. 

Dr. Mrernyk. Now, in addition, our Government throws in blank- 
ets, which don’t even come under the tariff paragraph referred to in 
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the Geneva reservation. If blankets were withdrawn from a base on 
which you measure the 5 percent as the industry has always urged, 
it would reduce that quota by a million pounds. 

Senator Corron. Just one more question along the line of your an- 
swer to Senator Pastore’s question here in which ° you suggested to him 
that the need of the categories was so that one category of wool here 
would not suffer disproportionately. 

Now, if you were going to arrange an amended voluntary agree- 
ment with the Japanese, for instance e, on a category basis, and if you 
desired to get agreement which would be to distribute the burden 
fairly between the segments of the woolen textile industry in this 
country, you would almost have to get it not on an evenly spaced or 
balanced ‘category agreement, but on agreement in pr oportion to the 

roduction of the particular fabric in this country, do you see what 
mean ? 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Exactly. 

Senator Corron. In other words, if we had 50 mills producing light- 
weight fabric, and only 25 mills producing heavyweight fabrics, the 
category should be in the proportion of 2 to 1, if it is going to be in 
balance. 

Mr. Sutiivan. If the mills are the same size, yes; geared to domestic 
production. 

Senator Corron. If you had so much yardage of one, and so much 
of another one, it should be in proportion rather than evenly divided, 
right? 

Mr. Sutuivan. Oh, yes. That is in a sense what we call evenly 
divided, because it is an even share. 

The market—the buyer—knows or should know that insofar as 
Japanese goods, we will say, or total goods, that not more than 5 
percent of any one type of fabric is going to be imported. Therefore, 
you can’t fill all your needs with imported fabrics. 

Senator Corron. Just one more question. In spite of the velveteen 
matter, I think most of us are convinced the Japanese have been very 
reasonable, and their intentions have been very sincere to try to meet 
this situation. Ithink they have been most reasonable. 

Now, if the Japanese, for instance, taking them as an example, and 
I don’t want to seem to be picking on them, but if, for instance, they 
were willing, or if it were suggested that this 5 percent be on a basis 
of categories and not 5 percent overall, would it be so complicated to 
find out what those categories were, the 5 percent, that it would be 
difficult of enforcement by them, or of checking on by us? 

Mr. Sutxivan. In answer to your Guestion, I think the categories 
could be developed and would be relatively easy of enforcement. 

I might add this comment, however. In the case of woolens as 
contrasted with cotton, Japan, though rapidly moving up as an im- 
porter, is not the principal importer of woolen goods. 

Senator Pastore. I should phrase that another way, thank you. 
Japan is not the principal importer of woolen goods into this country. 

Senator Payne. Exporter, still. 

Senator Pastore. That is all right. 

Senator Payne. It is imported here, and they export from Japan. 

Mr. Sutiivan. All right, Japan is not the principal exporter of 
woolen goods to the United States. I have been here too long, already, 
Senator. 
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For example, in 1957, Japan’s share of total imports into the United 
States of woolen and worsted fabrics was 23.7 percent. 
The United Kingdom had 50.9 percent; Italy, 10.8 percent ; France, 

5.1 percent, andthe balance in other countries, so that an arrange- 

ment here has the problem of involving other countries as well. 

Senator Corron. Well, is it true that. Japan, or perhaps not Japan 
but we will say the Or ient, asa whole, is not moving in on the British 
producers of woolen fabrics so they are beginning t to take over from 
the British and from the European as well as from us? 

Mr. Sutuivan. The answer is “Yes,” and yesterday’s Daily News 
Record has a small article about a march on Parliament by a group 
of textile workers, to do something about putting qu: intitative limita- 
tions on the imports of various textile fabrics from eastern countr ies, 

In connection with that, I also have an interesting article from 
Monday’s Daily News Rec ‘ord from Bradford, England, which says 
that rising unemployment in the British woolen and worsted textile 
industry was cited as resulting from the United States restriction 
on imports. Mr. Hood, the spokesman, in connection with the filling 
of the 1958 wool fabric tariff quota which was announced Thursday 
by the United States Customs Bureau in Washington said: 

Many of the mills, for example, in England and Scotland which have invested 
heavily in developing markets for their goods in the United States since the 
end of World War II are now operating on short time. Some of the mills have 
cut down their workweeks from 5 to 3 days a week— 
he said. Unemployment has reached the highest peak since 1952, Mr. 
Hood said, describing this development as— 
another visible consequence of the effects of the tariff quota on the British 
woolen exports to the United States. 

Apparently they had built up their industry in anticipation of tak- 
ing over a larger share of our market. 

One of the problems which was pointed out yesterday is that various 
countries, the principal wool textile producing countries, are now 
competing in our market and they drive each other’s price down. 

The United Kingdom has been losing an increasing share of the 
United States market t, and losing it to Japan. Imports measured by 
weight also continue to concentrate in fabrics weighing not over 8 
ounces per square yard; 62.6 percent of the imports during the first 
6 months of 1957 were in this category, compared with 63.7 percent 
in 1956, 64.7 percent in 1955, and 67.2 percent in 1954. 

It should also be noted that in the highest value fabrics (those over 
$4 per pound), Japan doubled its share of the import market, from 

12.3 percent during 1956 to 25.9 percent during the first 6 months 

of 1957. United Kingdom imports in this category, as well as in the 
over $2 to $4 category, have about held their share of the market. 
Japan has also increased its share of the imports of fabrics weighing 
less than 8 ounces per square yard. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that Government policies have 
contributed materially to the problems of the textile industry. These 
problems vary in some degree, depending on the fiber and other cir- 
cumstances but no branch has escaped from generally unfavorable 
treatment. 

The Japanese voluntary quotas on cotton goods and the tariff 
quota on woolen and worsted fabrics, although helpful, are not ade- 
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uate to deal with the problem faced by the industry. A more fun- 
Snenial reappraisal and comprehensive solution is necessary. 

I should like, Mr. Chairman, ot submit—and I would like to have 
in the record—the statistical supplement which has been placed before 
you and which is broken down into various points which have been 
covered by a number of witnesses. 

(The supplement appears following Mr. Sullivan’s presentation.) 

If I could have 1 minute, I would like to point out a few items. 

Senator Pastore. All right, sir. 

Mr. Suutiivan. The first group is under “Domestic production 
trends.” It should be noted that the domestic production has de- 
clined since 1947, which we used as a base year, the first postwar year 
for most of these figures, but between 1957 and 1956 the total broad- 
woven textile production declined by 6.4 percent additionally. 

I would like to refer to the section entitled “Employment Trends,” 
which I think is important.. Except for a brief interlude in 1948, the 
trend of textile industry employment has been in a downward diree- 
tion from 1947 to the present. Table 7 discloses that between 1947 
and 1957 the number of employees engaged in the production of tex- 
tile mill products declined 42.2 percent, a loss of 321,000 jobs. More- 
over, a closer examination of the annual figures indicates a some- 
what unique relationship has existed between textile employment and 
the course of the business cycle. 

I bring this point up because the sensitivity of the industry has fre- 
quently been referred to. It is this: When a downturn occurred in 
the business cycle, textile employment suffered a relatively sharp 
decline. This loss of employment was only partially regained when 
production rose with an upturn in business activity. This pattern 
was then repeated as the economy, and the textile ‘industry, moved 
through the various phases of succeeding business cycles. Thus, tex- 
+ employment declined by 138,000 in the 1948-49 recession. Only 

3,000 jobs were re-created when business activity resumed its upw ard 
oven in 1950. Thereafter, textile employment declined slightly 
until the economic downturn of 1953-54 when employment dropped 
by an additional 119,100 or 9 percent of the 1947 level. In that case 
only 5,400 jobs were regained during the upturn of 1955. 

The figure for 1957 indicates that the beginning of the current 
recession Was once more associated with a sizable decline in textile 
employment. In this manner, total textile employment has moved 
to successively lower plateaus with each cycle of business activity. 

On a regional basis, table 9 discloses that textile employment in 
New E ngland diminished by 54.3 percent in the period 1947-57, or 
162,200 jobs. The national scope of the industry’s difficulties, however, 
is revealed by the fact that-an equivalent number of jobs were lost 
by textile mills located in areas other than New England. 

Senator Payne. I will accept your table, except you should make 
an amendment—you failed to include Sacco, Biddeford, Sanford, 
which is one of the heaviest hit textile areas in the country. 

Senator Pastore. Does that conclude your testimony, Mr. Sullivan ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. Well, I guess I had better stop here. There are 
other comments I could make here, but I think these speak for them. 
selves, 
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Senator Pasrore. I want to say this, that you have been very help- 
ful to the subcommittee, and I know we will have your cooperation 
inthe future. We will call for you for whatever further data we want, 


and I am rather hopeful that you will be a constant attender of these 
hearings. 


Mr. Sutrivan. Thank you very much. 

Senator Corron. Mr. Chairman, could I leave a question with him? 

Senator Pastore. Yes. 

Senator Corron. Mr. Sullivan, I have here three questions which 
I don’t expect you to answer, but I would like to give them to you, 
perhaps they couldn’t be answered, with the idea, if it is possible to 
get the information without too great difficulty, you might explore it. 

The first one is this: How much, in terms of square “yards of pro- 
duction, have we aided foreign textile producers under the foreign 
aid program ? Do you think that could be obtained somewhere, an 
approximation ? 

Mr. Suttivan. In square yards rather than in dollars ? 

Senator Corron. Yes. 

Mr. Sutitvan. How much in square yards? 

Senator Pastore He is going to give you these questions. 

Senator Corron. This is going into the record, and I will give you 
this paper. 

The second one; in specific terms, what is the extent of the threat- 
ened loss of United States textile exports? Is any estimate possible 
of the threatened loss ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. I think the threatened loss is 500 million yards. 

Senator Corron. All we have? 

Mr. Suuuivan. Pretty nearly. That isthe threat. 

Senator Corron. The third is: What is the total cost to United States 

taxpayers and consumers of « two-price system on cotton and the 
cotton price-support program ? 

I think I have seen estimates that the total overall cost would amount 
to several billion a year. Do you know whether there are such esti- 

mates anywhere in existence ? 

Mr. Sutxivan. There are such estimates, and I will furnish an 
estimate to the committee. These estimates show that the cost to the 
United States taxpayer of the various cotton programs during a 
period ending sometime last year and covering 12 months was $1.3 
billion. In addition to that 

Senator Corron. Over what period of time? 

Mr. Suttivan. Over a 12-month period ending last year, and I will 
get this in more detail for you. 

In addition to that, there i is a cost to the mills of paying higher than 
the world or competitive price for cotton of several hundred million 


dollars. 
Senator Corton. Thank you. 


T would like to join the chairman in saying that you have been most 
helpful. 


Senator Payne. I would like to also join, Mr. Chairman, because he 
has always been helpful. 


Mr. Sutuivan. Thank you very much. 
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Senator Pastore. All right, now, we will hear from the other side 
of the coin. 

I want to say, for the purposes of the record—and I think it should 
be said at this time, wed I think that my colleagues will a with 
me—that one of the refreshing and encouraging things about this 
hearing, and this investigation, has been the fine cooperation and the 
spirit of fraternity that we have had, both from management and 
labor, who seem to be equally interested and equally concerned with 
the decline of the textile industry, what it means in the way of profits 
to management and what it means by way of jobs to the thousands of 
workers in the textile industry. 

Senator Payne. They both have quite a stake in this. 

Senator Pastore. Each of them have an equal stake, and each of 
them have participated with equal vigor and enthusiasm and coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. Barkin. Senator, we appreciate the comments. We are very 
much indebted to all of the members of your committee, and to Sena- 
tor Cotton, Senator Payne, Senator Pastore, and Senator Thurmond, 
who sponsored and initiated this legislation and produced the current 
hearings. 


(The full statement of Mr. Sullivan is as follows:) 


STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT AND COMMENTARY IN SUPPORT OF THE STATEMENT OF 
NORTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, Boston, MAss. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION TRENDS 


Notwithstanding some short-term fluctations, the aggregate production of 
broad woven textile fabrics in the United States has essentially remained on a 
plateau in the period of 1947-57. As shown in table 1, domestic output of all 
broad woven goods totaled approximately 12.4 billion linear yards in 1947, 
the first “normal” post-war year. This level of activity was sustained in 1948 
but suffered a sharp 12 percent decline in 1949 when business conditions in 
general worsened. This downward movement was reversed with the onset 
of the Korean war in 1950 as the manufacture of broad woven fabrics rose by 
17.5 percent to a point 5.8 percent above the 1947 total. Since that time, how- 
ever, production has fluctuated in a more narrow range. Domestic output edged 
up to a postwar high of 13.1 billion linear yards in 1955, declined slightly in 
1956, and in 1957 dropped an additional 6.4 percent to a level about 2 percent 
below that which prevailed in 1947. 

Within this general trend, significant differences may be observed in the 
production of specific types of broad woven fabrics. Thus the output of cot- 
ton broad woven goods has paralleled that of all broad woven goods in the 11- 
year period under consideration. On the other hand, major declines have 
taken place in the manufacture of rayon and acetate broad woven fabrics and 
woolen and worsted goods. In the first case, production dropped 26.4 percent 
between 1947 and 1957 despite large increases in 1948—when the output of all 
broad woven goods was sharply reduced—and 1950. In the second case, woolen 
and worsted production has decreased steadily so that output in 1957 was 
43.3 percent lower than the 1947 figure. The only important advances were 
recorded by the other man-made fibers and silk fabrics sectors. The produc- 
tion of other man-made fibers, such as nylon, has shown an uninterrupted rise 
since 1947, bringing the 1957 total to 779 million linear yards. Similarly, the 
output of silk and part-silk fabrics increased 342 percent between 1947 and 
1957. It should be noted, however, that in both instances the absolute quan- 
tities of production are far below those of cotton and rayon broad woven goods. 
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CAPACITY AND OPERATING DATA 


While the trend of total broad woven fabrics output has remained relatively 
constant from 1947 to 1957, there has been a substantial reduction in spinning 
and weaving equipment in use during the same period. Table 2 indicates that 
the number of cotton system spinning spindles in place has decreased 11 percent 
in the last 11 years. Such cutbacks in operating equipment occurred even in 
those years when broad woven fabric production increased. The greatest reduc- 
tion in the number of cotton system spindles, however, was effected between 1954 
and 1957, when approximately 1.5 million were displaced. This decline in the 
number of spindles in place has served to keep the number of spindles idle at 
a 4- to 8-percent level for most of the years in the postwar period. Only during 
1949 and 1954, when the textile industry was adjusting to pronounced changes 
in the business cycle, did the percentage of spindles idle rise above 9 percent. 

The maintenance or surpassing of previous production levels in the face of the 
decline in cotton system spindles in place has been achieved in part through the 
more intensive utilization of existing equipment. Thus, as shown in table 4, 
total spindle-hours in the United States were virtually identical in 1947 and 1957. 
Moreover, total spindle-hours actually rose between 1954 and 1956, when the 
number of spindles in place was undergoing a substantial reduction. 

Table 5 describes a similar relationship between broad woven cotton looms 
in place and annual loom-hours. That is, while the number of looms in place 
decreased 15 percent between 1947 and 1957, annual loom-hours fell by only 
43 percent. Indeed, in 1956 the number of looms in place had declined by 
10.2 percent since 1957 and annual loom-hours had actually increased 5.7 percent 
above the 1947 level. In addition, table 6 reveals an unbroken 49.1-percent drop 
in the number of woolen and worsted looms in place in all broad woven fabric 
mills, a drop somewhat larger than the 43.3-percent decline in woolen and worsted 
goods production noted earlier. 

On a regional basis, the New England textile industry has experienced a rela- 
tively greater diminuation in equipment in place and operating levels than the 
industry as a whole. Thus, table 3 shows that the number of cotton system 
spinning spindles in place in New England fell 55.8 percent in the period 1947-57. 
Despite this severe reduction, the proportion of spindles idle was significantly 
higher than the equivalent national figure, and since 1954 has exceeded 20 percent. 
At the same time, table 4 points up a parallel drop in cotton system spindle-hours 
in New England which brought the region’s spindle activity down to 7 percent 
of national operations. 

The capacity and operating data presented above disclose a picture of an 
industry engaged in a series of continuous adjustments to changing market and 
technological conditions. In initiating these adjustments the broad woven goods 
segment of the textile industry has further demonstrated the severity of the 
problem with which it has been confronted in the postwar period. : 


TABLE 2.—Cotton-system spinning spindles in place, active, and idle for the 
United States, 1947-57 


{In thousands] 


| | | 

Total in place Annual | Percent Active last Idle last Percent idle 
at end of change | change from | workday of workday of total 
July | 1947 year of year in place 





22, 519 
22, 675 
20, 134 
21, 790 | 
22, 140 | 
21, 298 
21, 423 
: 20, 626 
22, 273 5. 20, 716 
21, 903 | : 20, 557 
21, 195 19, 760 
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TaBLeE 3.—Cotton system spinning spindles in place, active, and idle, for 
New England, 1947-57 


{In thousands] 
Total in place} Annual Percent Active last Idle last Percent idle 


at end of change change from | workday of workday of total 
July 1947 of year 
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Source: Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


TaBLe 4.—Cotton system spindle hours in the United States and New England, 
1947-57 


{In millions] 


Percent Percent of 
United New change from | total in New 
States England 1947 in New England 


120, 878 15.6 
126, 241 
104, 188 
116, 078 
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Source: Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce, 


TABLE 5.—Cotton weaving operating data, 1947-57 


Broad-woven Percent Percent 
looms in change Loom hours change 
place ! from 1947 from 1947 


—— | — a 


Thousands 
2, 002, 486 
2, 013, 363 | 
1, 785, 833 | 
2, 120, 644 
2, 080, 435 
1, 994, 065 
2, 179, 141 
2, 064, 514 
2, 113, 593 
2, 117, 523 
1, 915, 696 


387, 444 
378, 767 
383, 521 
395, 891 
391, 630 
391, 335 
369, 144 
362, 925 
353, 565 
331, 871 
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1 At end of the year. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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TaBLE 6.—Woolen and worsted looms in place in the United States; 1947-57 





Percent of Percent of 











1In all broad woven fabric mills. 


Source: National Association of Wool Manufacturers and Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, data. 





EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 













Pxcept for a brief interlude in 1948, the trend of textile-industry employment 
has been in a downward direction from 1947 to the present. Table 7 discloses 
that between 1947 and 1957 the number of employees engaged in the production 
of textile-mill products declined 24.2 percent. In absolute terms, this meant 
a loss of 321,000 jobs. Moreover, a closer examination of the annual figures 
indicates a somewhat unique relationship has existed between textile employ- 
ment and the course of the business cycle. That is, when a downturn occurred 
in the business cycle, textile employment suffered a relatively sharp decline. 
This loss of employment was only partially regained when production rose with 
an upturn in business activity. This pattern was then repeated as the economy 
and the textile industry moved through the various phases of succeeding business 
cycles. Thus, textile employment declined by 138,000 in the 1948—49 recession. 
Only 73,000 jobs were re-created when business activity resumed its upward 
course in 1950. Thereafter, textile employment declined slightly until the eco- 
nomic downturn of 1953-54 when employment dropped by an additional 119,100, 
or 9 percent of the 1947 level. Again, only 5,400 jobs were regained during the 
prosperity of 1955. The figure for 1957 indicates that the beginning of the 
current recession was once more associated with a sizable decline in textile 
employment. In this manner, total textile employment has moved to suc- 
cessively lower plateaus with each cycle of business activity. The persistence 
of the resulting unemployment is further indicated by the fact that in 1958 
some 31 labor markets with important textile components were classified as 
markets with “substantial labor surplus” by the Department of Labor. The 
list of labor markets so designated is presented in table 9—A. 

Table 7 also shows the trend of employment in major subdivisions of the 
textile industry. The greatest relative and absolute declines in employment were 
borne by the yarn and thread and broad woven fabric mills. In both cases, the 
rate of decline exceeded that of the industry as a whole. Employment in broad 
woven fabric mills, in particular, was reduced by 188,100 jobs, or 59 percent of 
the reduction in the total industry labor force. Knitting mills recorded a lesser 
decrease in employment while dyeing and finishing establishments showed the 
only increase in the number of persons employed over the 11-year period. 

A more precise measure of changes in textile employment in the yarn and 
thread and broad woven goods sectors is presented in table 8. Here, the impact 
of changes in average hours worked has been added to the fluctuations in the 
number of persons employed to arrive at a measure of annual man-hours worked. 
Accordingly, the reduction in annual man-hours worked in each of the two 
specified sectors of the textile industry exceeded the decline in the number of 
employed persons revealed above. Not only were fewer persons employed in 
yarn and thread and broad woven goods mills, but those that were employed 
worked, on the average, fewer hours. 

On a regional basis, table 9 discloses that textile employment in New England 
diminished by 54.3 percent in the period 1947-57, or 162,200 jobs. The national 
scope of the industry’s difficulties, however, is revealed by the fact that an 
equivalent number of jobs were lost by textile mills located in areas other than 
New England. 
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TABLE 7.—Teatile employment by major industry subdivisions, 1947-57 


{In thousands] 





































| | i —— —_— 
Textile mill} Percent Yarn and Percent Broad Percent 
Year products | change thread change | woven | change 
| (total) | from 1947 | mills from 1947 | fabric mills | from 1947 
Didiceats a eee a a 
zi ol : 
Ns > «ncraatteadivenientiads ouieinainn BGG Tamocvene soy AGU Eh. catilners Sane 618.3 |......cc08 194 
a oa 1, 362. 0 +2.8 177. 6 | —L1 | 645.7 | +44 194 
rons cadueee ee teealeuan ts | 1, 224.0 —7.6 | 149. 3 | —16.8 | 581. 9 | 5.9 194 
tii a Ae eink 1, 297.0 —2.1 | 162.0 | —9.8 616.1 | —.4 192 
5.0 a cea Raiaoaaaa drat 1, 282. 0 —3.2 | 167.1 | —6.9 600. 4 | ~2.9 19% 
tae niiateatall iam naedglingaian 1, 195. 6 —9.8 | 150.1 | —16.4 538. 4 —12.9 19 
I a in a a Sa ies eae i 1, 188. 5 —10.3 | 144.8 | —19.3 534.1 | —13.6 
a lo a | 1, 069. 4 —19.3 | 27.6 | 28. ¢ 72.1 | —23.6 7 
Sith entenainagdinebnugettiaaniick 1,074.8 —18.9 | 130. 4 | —27.4 | 467.4 | —24.4 
NS oct betel esas ain ale ahh cecal 1, 057.3 —20. 2 | 123.0 | —31.5 457.2 —2%6.1 
i ctintidiad nadernet Mk ls Sir aeie Z 1,004.0 — 24, 2 | 117.8 —34. 4 | 429. 7 —30.5 


|} Knitting | Percent Dye and 





| 
y Percent 
Year | mills | change finish change 
| from 1947 | from 1947 
| 
ee ee ee SE ras Tacs nad Pee ee ¢ 
OR es Ih os x pall | 242. 4 | Oat ty C 
Ard tn cu tddabide Aled thc stance thawd Los 249. 0 +2.7 89.8 | +3.4 ( 
PR ceeekghdn anchiicdlag eerie dhoshdthYhocs pail Bi 231. 4 —4,5 | 86. 4 | —.5 
a reece anes made oe 242. 8 | +.2 89.7 | +3.3 f 
ee ie Baie toe Sc neh Mirae te ee ee : 238. 8 | —1.5 88.1 | +15 } 
Rs sate, Si sez cs eases a le 236. 2 | —2.6 93.8 | +8.1 r 
tei aici iy iit icialilinices Ghat . tad 236. 1 —2.6 93. 2 | +7.4 
(te el Raed sme 218.0 —10.1 87.9 | +13 ] 
SLRs dats coletebikek caunnese aay ; 221.9 | —8.5 88.9 +2,4 ] 
SaaS 2 a cweitaltheha Eiciaw nities sii node 220. 6 | —9.0 91.7 +5.6 : 
ili taeintdhde sieninmmnd ase sme tilde aid 212, 5 | —12.3 | 88.2 | +16 3 













Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 


TABLE 8.— Annual man-hours worked in yarn and thread and broad woven 
fabrie mills, 1947-57 


{In thousands] 








| | 
Man-hours Percent Man-hours | Percent 

















Year worked,! yarn change | worked,! broad! change 

| and thread from 1947 | woven | from 1947 
eh bs 2 tthe $2 for a dit SOG LORS 344, 202. 56 i | 4, 297,616.00 |__- a 
7 SENT Pa ee -csdlieSh Ailiusaels 333, 832. 20 | —3.0!/ 1, 025. 76 | +3.2 
P< tsinicnn~ oe hens batt wine Op ~sredifes 265, 559. 84 — 22.8} 1,075, 230.00 | —12.4 
ee ; ate 307, 061. 04 —10.8 | 1, 221,093.12 | —.5 
Wee fe et e ye 313, 725.36 | —8.9] 1,159, 238.08 | —5.6 
DSi riet bs 5. kan ecttak «i Lado eek 281, 333.52} —18.3] 1,026, 151.36 | —16.4 
ccc etl nheins 6 bine thie clan cwnged 267,965.36 | —22.2]| 1,032, 800.08 | —15,.9 
ee ee a eee acon 225, 804.80 | —34.4 885,780.48 | —27.8 
RR a Z aii: 247, 699. 92 — 28.0 | 926, 008. 20 —24.6 
Ba ec IS Si bik Sod dh te chido 232,173.76 | 32.6 | 898, 872. 00 | — 26.8 
ak aaa a cael dh ae hal 216, 318,96 | —37.2 818, 159. 68 —33.4 
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1 Man-hours computed on the basis of annual production worker employment and average weekly hours 
data compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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TABLE 9.—Tewatile employment in New England, 1947-57 


{In thousands] 





Percent | Percent 
change | Total! change 
from 1947 from 1947 





187.5 —37.2 

eimai 174.7 —4L.6 
=U Ah Sastre irre ; 176.8 —40.8 
—6.3 || 1956. --- : eck 159. 4 —46.7 


—20.0 || 1957......--...-- Siete 136. 6 —54.3 


—23.8 || 
| 





1 As of December of each year. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 


TABLE 9-A.—Labor market areas with important textile industry components 
classified as areas of “substantial unemployment” or “substantial labor sur- 
plus” * in 1958 


Greenville, Miss, Millford, Mass. 
Columbus, Ga. Pittsfield, Mass. 
Greensboro-High Point, N. C. Southbridge-Webster, Mass. 
Anniston, Ala. Providence, R. I. 
Hamlet, N. C. Portland, Maine. 
Talladega, Ala. Lewiston, Maine. 
Lawrence, Mass. Norwich, Conn. 

New Bedford, Mass. Thompsonville, Conn. 
Fall River, Mass. Springfield, Vt. 
Lowell, Mass. Paterson, N. J. 
Brockton, Mass. Reading, Pa. 
Springfield-Holyoke, Mass. York, Pa. 

Fitchburg, Mass. Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Ware, Mass. Utica-Rome, N. Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. Racine, Wis. 
Marlboro, Mass. 


16 percent or more of the labor market labor force unemployed. 
Source: Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. Department of Labor. 


PRICES, PROFITS AND INVESTMENT 


In contrast to the recent trend of rising price levels in the American economy 
as a whole, the prices of textile products in general and broad woven goods in 
particular have shown a tendency to decline since the initial economic impact 
of the Korean war was diminished in 1952. The wholesale price indexes for 
important categories of textile products are presented in table 12 and uniformly 
describe a downward trend between 1952 and the spring of 1958. Thus, on a 
194749 base of 100, the wholesale price index for all cotton textile products 
fell from 98.5 in 1952 to 88.5 in April 1958. Similarly, the manmade textile 
fiber products price index declined from 88.9 to 80.5 in the same period. In the 
first case, the wholesale price index dropped sharply in 1953-54, rose to the 
1953 level in 1956 and has slowly but steadily declined to the present. In the 
second case, the index of manmade textile products wholesale prices has fluctu- 
ated within a more narrow range as it described its downward trend. The 
slight increases in this index recorded in 1955 and 1957 gave only slight pause 
to the declining price level of these goods. 

Within the general classes of cotton and manmade textile fiber products, the 
wholesale price behavior of broad woven goods has revealed the same down- 
ward trend since 1952. Indeed, the magnitude of the decline has been slightly 
greater for both kinds of broad woven goods than the parent category: The 
wholesale price index for cotton broad woven goods dropped 11.4 points from 1952 
to April 1958 while the index for all cotton textile products decreased only 10.0 
points. In the same manner, the price index for manmade fiber broad woven 
goods dropped 9.6 points and wholesale prices of all manmade fiber textile 
products declined 8.4 points. Woolen broad woven fabrics on the other hand, 
experienced a change in the wholesale price index of 6.3 points during the same 
period. Here, some market strength in 1957 helped to arrest the price decline 
evidenced in earlier years. 
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The declining price level has been associated with a falling rate of profit in 
the textile products industry. As shown in table 11, profits (after taxes) asa 
percentage of sales were at the 8-percent level in the immediate postwar years 
of 1947-48. Since that time, the profit rate has moved steadily downward, 
reaching a low of 1.0 percent in 1954, rising to 2.6 percent in 1955 and 1956, 
when the economy enjoyed wide prosperity, and dropping to 1.5 percent in the 
fourth quarter of 1957. It may be noted that the rise of the rate of profit in 
1955 and 1956 was accompanied by both rising production and slightly rising 
wholesale prices. 

The rate of return on stockholders’ equity shows the same chronological pat- 

















tern. Profits (after taxes) constituted about 18 percent of stockholders’ equity io 
in 1947-48. In subsequent years, however, the rate of return has dropped more 1949 
than 50 percent below this level. Only at the outset of the Korean war, in a 
1950, did the rate of profit calculated as a percent of stockholders’ equity rise 195% 
above 10 percent. It reached a low of 1.8 percent in 1954 and again fell to 3.4 = 
percent in the fourth quarter of 1957. oa 

The economic performance of the textile industry during the period 1947- 195 
57 is placed in sharper relief when compared with the appropriate profit rates 195 


for all manufacturing. In 1947-48, the textile profits (after taxes) as a per- 
cent of sales and stockholders’ equity exceeded the equivalent rates for all 
manufacturing. Subsequently, textile industry profit rates, using both measure 
ments, fell to less than one-half of the profit rates for all manufacturing. In 
the fourth quarter of 1957, the rates of profit on sales and stockholders’ equity 
for all manufacturing were approximately 190 percent greater than the rates 
registered by the textile industry. In both absolute and relative terms, textile 
profit rates have experienced a marked diminution. 

The profit position of the textile industry, of course, has had an impact on 
the level of expenditures on new plant and equipment within the industry. 
Accordingly, table 10 reveals that investment reached a peak in 1948, following 
the profitable industry experience in 1947. Similarly, there was a resurgence 
in expenditures for new plant and equipment in 1951 and 1956 in response to 
improvements in profit rates during previous years. On the other hand, cap- 
ital investment reached a low in 1954 in the wake of two relatively unprofitable 
years. In general, textile investment has declined at a slower pace than the 
industry’s rate of profit. When it is recalled that the total amount of cotton 
system spinning spindles and other equipment has decreased throughout this 
period (see tables 2-6), it seems apparent that much of the investment has 
been allocated for new, technologically advanced equipment rather than the 
simple augmentation of existing facilities. Given a slightly rising profit rate, 
the domestic textile industry has not been loathe to use its resources to finance 
more efficient operations. 

Meanwhile, the drop in textile profit rates in relation to those of all manu- 
facturing has been associated with a reduction in the textile industry’s share 
of total industrial investment. In 1947 textile investment comprised 2.5 percent 
of investment by all industries; in 1957 this ratio had fallen to 1.1 percent. 




















TaBLE 10.—Eapenditures for new plant and equipment, all industries and the 
textile mill products industry, 1947-57 


[In millions of dollars] 













Textile mill Ratio of 
Year All industries roducts textile 
dustry to all 








Percent 
TT iktthhiss nenbictinikin saepiin thane inn he snag hnnshtpe hed epnhe }eaceee 20, 612 510 2.5 
Dita ctinpiitimrendtetdanteennneessnasduaninnenascdpeesarpages 22, 059 618 2.8 
oe a nai t aoe tarponehs wna d Ee een ream e rene es 6s mn 19, 285 471 2.4 
hind cde cicceWarertabbdodh eniudeaveschpeesesmibwacn senate 20, 605 450 2.2 
a ei iain la coe SAE ne + op Hosen ope eln —fREEEetso= 25, 644 531 2.1 
SE iitanuihimdabininnnthte ae nedhnatenghnt soem enon hegebinn nen 26, 493 434 1.6 
i... wap teh ctiasandecaduhoneeeheworsibinimesenescegvne 28, 322 378 1.3 
MUR Lie tut S8bis MEL ts seed ue NeAsee Llassabe skeen 26, 827 331 1.2 
Pd whit hindtee Splines ab pnt dune $ekgadpancpctides~s—es ewes own 28, 701 366 13 
Ta itl anes to cnageceiannnnsins alinndiaee~ whe 35, 081 465 1.3 
MLS. cb adteicsnneetenenctnpnatapss manvecltupiineccdscashedo= 37, 470 400 11 









1 Estimated, based on anticipated expenditures. 
Source: Office of Business Economics, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 11.—Profit rates on sales (after taxes) and stockholders’ equity, all 
manufacturing and textile mill products, 1947-57 






[In percentages] 




























On sales On stockholders’ equity 
All manu- | Textile-mill | All manu- | Textile-mill 

facturing products facturing products 
ca sebubbbdconas duke cleuubiadiupennddibay 6.7 8.2 15.1 18.4 
ON ci tinas. dnc Sedat cheaeacpateealen gles beliaten« 7.0 8.3 15.5 18.3 
Dts Stel andnsn dena min ndingn aman = pebayE ein 5.8 4.1 11.4 7.5 
chor yasctccaKdaesenbensuahaegs teesaens sin 7.1 5.8 15.0 12.3 
iD ibn ddan dntdadwnkiibnncisee bie amiil 4.8 3.4 11.8 7.9 
RN ie a, A RE cence ee Ei otc 4.3 1.9 10. 2 4.2 
A ictiatn osrnten estes case nla ied aie edo din ilhinds with ide 4.3 2.2 10. 4 4.6 
NE dina cine ouict cat on sek dtans Carn Me Mma 4.5 1.0 9.8 1.8 
4 BALE Dohabhiide -andicabhed dp abstietsbnnatoind 5.4 2.6 12.3 5.7 
Tin cesar rice kosher ciniiartncaa dew tightens ent tind i 5.3 2.6 12.0 5.7 
er isé Ens earths his taieates didi ioninaetics her tieeaiine 5.1 2.0 11.9 4.4 
EE OE nnc can cn ckbusdu ude dudumdcedues 5.0 2.0 11.6 4.4 
Oe GNNNR ol oi sek dcdiuseedeedens 4.7 2.2 10.5 4.8 
ee ae Pe ee: 4.4 1.5 9.8 3.4 















Source: Federal Trade Commission and Securities and Exchange Commission. 






TABLE 12.— Wholesale price indexes for cotton, manmade fiber, and woolen 
textile products, 1952-58 












































Cotton products Manmade fiber textile 
products Woolen tex- 
cathe Sek tile products 
Year | | broadwoven 
All cotton | Broadwoven ‘All manmade! Broadwoven fabrics 
textile goods | fiber textile | goods 
products | products 
‘eA 
2a . 8.5 996. 4 88.9 | 74.9 113.0 
Sinden ed sictsiow shea ehe keen 93, 5 | 92.1 87.1 | 72.7 109.7 
| et Se tg 89.2 | 87.2 | 85.7 | 70.8 | 107. 5 
Ne ool eae dan beub se 91.5 | 89.3 | 86.6 72.2 | 106.3 
hth nt tlie nenpenthnne Seb haeneredinia | 93.0 | 90.7 81.4 67.2 105. 6 
Ce nal cans Selina ies 90.7 | 87.6 82.9 66.9 109. 1 
1958—January -___- Ld 90.1 | 86.6 | 81.2 | 66.6 | 109. 2 
(oS aaa 89. 3 | 85.9 81.2 | 66.3 107.2 
iranian Siinin<iinenigntees | 89.0 | 85.7 | 81.0 | 65. 9 107.2 
EO derglse ace : 88. 5 | 85.0 | 80. 5 | 65.3 106. 7 
| t 
















Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 





CONSUMPTION AND DEMAND FACTORS 










The internal adjustments described by the preceding tables have taken place 
against a backdrop of important external changes in textile market factors. As 
shown in table 13, significant shifts in per capita mill consumption of specific 
fiber groups have occurred in the postwar years. First, per capita mill con- 
sumption of cotton and wool has fallen both absolutely and relatively to the 
consumption of other fibers. In 1947 domestic textile mills consumed 32.4 
pounds of cotton for each American ; by 1957 consumption of cotton had dropped 
to 23.7 pounds per capita. In relative terms, this meant that cotton’s share 
of the per capita mill consumption of all fibers had declined from 72.7 to 
65.7 percent. The decline in per capita mill consumption of wool has been of a 
greater magnitude. Whereas 4.8 pounds of wool per capita were consumed by 
American textile mills in 1947, this figure had declined to 2.2 pounds in 
1957. In this manner, wool consumption as a percentage of total fiber consump- 
tion fell from 10.9 to 6 percent in the same 11-year period. 
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Second, per capita mill consumption of rayon and acetate, flax, and silk has 
remained relatively constant since the end of World War II. Consumption of 
rayon and acetate increased somewhat in the early 1950’s, but had decreased to 
the initial 1947 level of 6.9 pounds per capita by 1957. However, because of 
a downward movement in the per capita consumption of all fibers, the relative 
share of all fiber consumption enjoyed by rayon and acetate rose from 154 
percent in 1947 to 19 percent in 1957. Meanwhile, per capita mill consumption of 
silk and flax remained at inconsequential levels by both absolute and relative 
measures. 

Third, the greatest growth in per capita mill consumption has been registered 
by other synthetic fibers, such as nylon, acrylic, and polyester. Mill consump. 
tion of these synthetics has increased over eightfold from 0.4 of a pound in 
1947 to 3.3 pounds in 1957. Correspondingly, this group’s share of total fiber 
consumption jumped from 0.8 percent to 9.1 percent in the same time period. 

When the above changes in the per capita mill consumption of specific fibers 
are aggregated, it is determined that the per capita consumption of all textile 
fibers has declined since 1947. That is, the increase in synthetic consumption 
has not been sufficient to counterbalance the drop in the consumption of cotton 
and wool. Moreover, an examination of the data reveals that the sharpest rate 
of decline in the per capita consumption of cotton wool, and all fibers has taken 
place since 1953. Although the textile industry is in the midst of some adjust- 
ment in fiber utilization, other factors, relating to foreign trade policy and world 
textile production, have introduced new difficulties which intensify the problems 
of adjusting to changing consumer tastes. 

Table 14 focuses on a limited, but highly important, aspect of the demand 
for textiles and textile products in the domestic market. It has sometimes been 
assumed that a growing economy and increasing population will insure an ex- 
panding textile industry as more people spend more money for textile goods. 

Any projection of textile demand, in turn, must take into account the de 
mand for apparel which, in 1955, accounted for approximately 40 percent of the 
end-use consumption of cotton and manmade fibers... The data in table 14 
serve to temper such projections with a note of conservatism. That is, while 
personal disposable income rose from $169 billion in 1947 to $287 billion in 1956— 
a 69 percent increase—consumer expenditures rose from $15.6 billion in 1947 to 
$17.8 billion in 1956, or an increase of only 14 percent. Consequently, the 
share of presonal disposable income spent on apparel fell from 9.24 to 6.21 per- 
cent in the specified 10-year period. Moreover, while personal disposable income 
showed an unbroken rise from 1947 to 1956, consumer expenditures for apparel 
fluctuated in a relatively narrow range and during recession periods actually 
fell from the previous years’ levels. 

The situation is only slightly changed when disposable income and expenditures 
for apparel are corrected for the appropriate price changes. The drop in the 
ratio of expenditures for apparel to personal disposable income is slightly less 
but the real expenditures on apparel are also reduced. Thus, the 1947 level of 
adjusted apparel expenditures was exceeded only in 1955 and 1956 and then 
only by a small amount. Regardless of which set of figures is used, there is the 
clear implication that the anticipated growth in gross national income and 
population will not automatically and impersonally solve the problems which 
beset the American textile industry. 


1American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, Textile Hi-Lites, April 1958, citing the 
results of a study by the Textile Economics Bureau. 
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TABLE 13.—Per capita mill consumption by fiber and share of total consumption, 
1947-57 


Cotton Ww Rayon and | Other syn- 
thetics 


weer oe reo Fh 


Pounds per 
Percent of 
Percent of 
Pounds per 
Percent of 
Percent of 

All fibers, pounds 


| 
| 
| 
E 


= 


NCArOAaAToNs 
SIARSSSASSSN 
NONDWOAQKMUAOw-+] 
PHY NHWOP Om S 
DOU OF toe A100 
FIPS ININNOCSS 
CSCMONWONK WHOS 
PNBONNN WWM 
Ce Qe WO%s 
SOCoOocrereanwnoaour 
CNPP PNY EES 
Poor O Or 1 0 
eyerererorarerarer cre 
~ 
SRSSSSRASES 
PWAISOUOCHKHOHAG 


Sopopeporrr. .. 
RK DWH EK Oe ee ee 


1 Less than 0.05 pounds, 


Nore.—Totals may not equal 100 percent because of rounding. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 14.—Consumer expenditures for apparel* and personal disposable income, 
actual and adjusted for price changes, 1947-56 


[Dollars in millions] 





Actual Adjusted for price changes 


Personal for apparel Personal 
disposable disposable 
income 7. | 7 income 
| otal Percent Total Percent 
of income of income 


for apparel 


| | 
Consumer expenditures Consumer expenditures 


$176, 980 $16, 076 
182, 491 15, 894 
184, 830 | 15, 464 
200, 516 15, 448 
203, 666 | 15, 048 
209, 140 15, 679 
218, 737 15, 601 
221, 658 | 15, 453 
235, 973 16, 213 

21 247, 162 16, 896 


$169, 016 $15, 610 
187, 601 16, 450 
188, 157 | 15, 371 
206, 130 | 15, 154 
226, 069 | 16, 086 
237, 374 | 16, 588 
250, 235 | 16, 350 
254, 463 16, 117 
270, 189 16, 813 | 
287, 202 17, 825 





PD HS SH II. 90 go wo 
SPHINN 199 wo 
SRSSSSSsure 





1 Clothing and accessories (including luggage but excluding footwear). 





Source: Agricultural Economics Research, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 
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WORLD TEXTILE CAPACITY, PRODUCTION, AND TRADE 


Recent years have seen a measurable increase in world textile producing 
capacity. As shown in table 15, the number of cotton spinning spindles in world 
use has risen by 3 percent between 1952 and 1956 alone. This aggregate figure, 
however, does not reveal the significant differences which are found between the 
individual countries in regard to the direction and rate of change. Thus, the 
established industrialized nations like Belgium, France, the Netherlands, and 
the United Kingdom have generally reduced the number of cotton spinning 
spindles in use. On the other hand, the less industrialized countries, such as 
Pakistan, India, Egypt, and Argentina, have recorded significant increases in 
cotton spindleage. In the course of rebuilding its textile industry Japan also 
increased the number of cotton spinning spindles in use by 31 percent between 
1952 and 1956 to a total of 8.5 million. 

The picture is somewhat different for changes in world productive capacity 
for manmade fibers. First, table 17 reveals a prodigious 63 percent increase in 
world manmade fiber capacity between 1951 and 1957, a rate of change far in 
excess of that recorded for cotton spinning spindles. And second, almost all of 
the countries listed, regardless of the state of economic development, experienced 
a sizable expansion of their capacity for producing these manmade fibers. Even 
the long-industrialized United Kingdom showed an increase of 41 percent in 
manmade fiber capacity between 1951 and 1955. In addition, table 18 indicates 
that Japan, already a major textile producer, plans still more extensive increases 
in synthetic fiber output in the future. 

The 8-year plan of the Japanese Ministry of International Trade and Industry, 
for example, projects an increase of 118 percent in the production of all synthetic 
fibers between 1954 and 1963. In contrast, the 1963 goal for cotton yarn produc- 
tion is only 2 percent above the 1954 level. But the Japanese Ministry has made 
it clear that the production goals for synthetic fibers and cotton yarn are related 
in the sense that the increased output of synthetic fibers will largely be used to 
satisfy domestic needs thus permitting the expanded exportation of cotton fiber 
goods. 

The data presented in tables 16 and 17 predictably disclose that the expansion 
of textile productive capacity has been associated with an increase in the output 
of the relevant textile goods. Accordingly, world output of synthetic fibers rose 
by 30 percent between 1951 and 1955 with major increases recorded for West 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and Japan. Similarly, the production of woven 
cotton fabrics rose considerably in Egypt, India, Japan, Pakistan, and even 
West Germany, where the number of cotton-spinning spindles had declined 
slightly. On the other hand, decreases were noted for the United Kingdom, 
France, and Italy. 

These individual adjustments in capacity and production may be expected to 
reinforce the historical tendency toward national textile self-sufficiency indi- 
cated by the data in table 19. Since the turn of the century, textiles’ share of 
world trade in all goods has declined significantly. Whereas textiles comprised 
19.9 percent of the total exports of selected countries in 1900, this figure had 


2 Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agricultural 
Report No. 97, Cotton and Chemical Fibers in Japan. 
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dropped to 8.3 percent in 1954. On the import side, textiles’ share of total 
imports declined from 8.1 percent in 1900 to 3.8 percent by 1954. If textile have 
long been on the frontier of foreign trade, this frontier has shown progressive 
signs of closing in the last half century. 
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TABLE 15.—Cotton-spinning spindles, world and selected countries, 1952, 1954, 
and 1956 


{It thousands] 





1962,! ring | 1954, ring | 1956,3 ring 
and equiv- | and equiv- | and equiv- 


Percent 
change, 


Percent 
change, 


Germany ° 

Italy 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 


alent ? 


alent 


alent 1954 over 
1952 





1 On Jan. 31. 


109, 795. 6 | 


112, 140.0 


113, 300. 0 





513.0 

1, 114.8 
1, 102.8 | 
3, 231.0 
593. 0 
11, 136.7 
6, 486. 6 
335. 0 
1, 832. 2 
7, 624.8 
6, 162. 4 
5, 711.6 





1, 106.8 
20, 969. 4 


598. 0 
1, 002. 0 
1, 126.0 
3, 375.0 | 

747.0 | 

11, 625. 4 

7, 852. 2 
710. 0 

1, 799. 2 
7, 320.0 
6, 023. 0 
5, 743. 2 
1, 129.2 
20, 260. 6 





652. 0 

977.2 
1, 145.0 
3, 391.0 | 

930.0 | 


+2.1 


+16. 6 


—10.1 
+2.1 
+4.4 

+26. 0 
+4.4 


1956 over 
1952 


+3.2 
+27.1 





2 Equivalent, mule spindles converted to ring spindles using a factor of 0.6. 


3 On July 31. 


4 Excludes U.S. 8. R. 
’ West Germany only. 


Source: United Nations Statistical Yearbook. 


TABLE 16.—World woven cotton fabric production, by selected countries, 1950, 
1954, and 1956 


esc i die seeues 


Canada 3_....__-- 
Mexico. ...-- 


ee eet) oe 


Japan + 
Pakistan_-._- 
Philippines- 
Belgium -------. 
France §...... ; 
Germany ®_.._- 
Italy -__- 


United Kingdom. -- . 


United States_.- 
ye ae esa oon 


Million meters------- 


Million meters-- 
Million square meters. 
Million meters. - 


1950 


157. 80 
297. 00 
44. 40 


| 3,351. 00 
| 1, 289. 00 


97.00 
8.78 
73. 50 
192. 00 
189. 00 
118. 00 


, 941. 00 
, 156. 00 





352. 00 
229. 00 
29. 40 

4, 570. 00 
2, 662. 00 
316. 00 
13. 01 

77. 10 
209. 00 





252. 00 | 
115. 00 | 
1, 823. 00 | 


9, 044. 00 | 
5, 590. 00 


405. 00 
279. 00 
58. 30 

4, 852. 00 
2, 909. 00 
458. 00 
16. 56 

79. 60 
186. 00 
277. 00 
106. 00 

1, 474. 00 
9, 392. 00 


5, 452. 00 | 





Percent 
change, 


Percent 
change, 


1954 over | 1956 over 


1950 


+123. 1 
—22.9 
—33. 8 
+36. 4 

+106. 5 

+225. 8 
+48. 2 

+4.9 
+8.8 
+33. 3 
—2.6 
—6.1 
—1.2 


+43. 4 


1950 


a 5 D ou ry 
Qe WA WAOnNNIDwWre 


+ 
w 
© 
ow 


3, 899. 00 | 


1 Preliminary. 

2 Prior to 1951 data cover 70 percent of total production. 

3 Beginning 1953, shipments. 

4 Excluding fabrics with wool content of 10 percent or more. 

§ Including production of cotton fabrics by linen industry, but excluding mixtures ofhalf linen, half cotton. 
6 West Germany only. 


Source: United Nations Statistical Yearbook. 
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TABLE 18.—Rayon and noncellulosic fiber and cotton yarn production in Japan 
for 1954 and 1955 compared with the Japanese Government’s goals for 1963 


{In thousands of pounds] 





Production Goal for 1963 2 


| 
| Percent 
1954 1955 increase, 
1963 over 
1954 


Commodity 


| ., | 
Rayon staple fiber, total 467, 112 564, 928 949, 000 


ie RG.) 2 sslertp oR autre Lod ir 461,579 | 558,252} 909,000 
Acetate . 5 6, 676 40, 000 


Rayon filament yarn, total 188, 145 | 20 )< 336, 000 








} 
I cstncngisd de ébewnseemaesin Rite dnainnudeduns 187, 597 | 296, 000 
PDs os sdnnecneces ssi 548 | 


Noncellulosics, total 19, 885 | 
Vinylon 8, 135 | 120, 000 
Nylon.....-- bt <edaalniidbeamte ie tdatacesen | 11, 750 | 21, 259 | 64, 000 

Rayon and noncellulosics, fiber and yarn, total__- —— 675, 142 802,875 | 1,469, 000 

OD Rh RS. aaal 972, 000 905, 000 989, 000 

| | 





1 Production figures from official records of the Foreign Agricultural Service. 
2 Goal figures from the 8-year plan of the Ministry of International Trade and Industry, Japan. 


Source: Foreign Agricultural Report No. 97, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 19.—Tectiles’ share in world trade, 1900-54 


| Textiles as | Textiles as 
a percent of | a percent of 
| total exports total imports 





19.9 
19. 6 
18.0 
12.0 
8.3 
8.3 


1 Countries include Belgium, Luxembourg, Canada, France, Italy, Japan, Sweden, United Kingdom, 
United States. 


Source: Robert Baldwin, The Commodity Composition of World Trade: Selected Countries, 1900-1954, 
Review of Economics and Statistics, vol. 40, February 1958 (supplement). 


FOREIGN LABOR COSTS 


The competitive significance of the previously described expansion in world 
textile producing capacity is emphasized by the comparison of selected foreign 
and United States labor costs presented in table 20. In no case did the total 
average hourly earnings of textile workers in the specified foreign countries 
equal 50 percent of American textile worker earnings in the equivalent industrial 
classifications. 

At one end of the sample, the highest foreign textile worker earnings were 
recorded for cotton-weaving operations in the United Kingdom. Notwithstand- 
ing a long history of textile unionism and uninterrupted full employment in the 
post-World War II period, the total average hourly earnings of English textile 
workers constituted only 40.2 percent of the hourly earnings of their American 
counterparts. At the other end of the sample distribution, Japanese textile 
workers’ hourly earnings were only one-tenth of the aggregate hourly ¢« rnings 
of textile workers in the United States. India, West Germany, ! elgium, 
France, and Italy fell between these two extremes. In every instance, the total 
overage hourly earnings of American textile workers were more than double, 
and often triple, the earnings level noted in the other countries. 
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The persuasiveness of these comparisons is enhanced by the fact that the 
earnings figures take into account fringe benefits, which generally comprise a 
larger proportion of total average hourly earnings in foreign countries than the 
United States. When it is further noted that labor costs usually constitute q 
substantial part of total costs in textile production, it is apparent that the 
United States-foreign country earnings differential gives the latter a cost dif- 
ferential which could not be overcome by even the most efficient technology. 


Taste 20.—Total average hourly earnings (wages and fringes) for teatile 
workers in selected foreign countries and the United States, 1956-58 * 


{In United States dollars] 






















Total average Equivalent | Ratio of foreign 
hourly earnings} United States to United 
Country and worker classification (wagesand | average hourly! States total 
fringes) ? earnings (wages} average hourly 
and fringes) 3 earnings 
France: Percent 

Moales......-......---.-+---------------------------- $0. 619 |} $1. 56 { 39.7 

ee ie Ue cinind ahamatinentianne née . 568 | re 36.4 
United Kingdom: 

i a ae ok cates dhe esmantions an . 574 } 1.49 { 38.5 

Cotton weaving-----_- | . 599 | : 40.2 

Woolen and worsted . 584 1,73 | 33.8 

I nat cnapadneabebwbeanees . 439 1. 57 | 28.0 
Netherlands: | 

RA bch notacunitngbicanxeinerssed . 571 | 1. 54 | 37.1 

ETD crit a6 i cite e etna nines hanes ten . 551 1.73 | 31.8 

ail wll Nia cinta nin aoa ali ain eppainiee Miciede tee ware . 547 i} 1.49 { 36.7 

EE coche checrkwthetaGisentdanedcosss . 575 7 38.6 
Italy: | 

a le et eee nneekesngnbny . 376 1. 50 | 25.1 

ei a a 411 | 1.73 23.8 
West Germany: Textiles (excluding panes of arti- | 

cea thelaltapemionin ens . 432 1. 57 | 27.5 
Japan: 

Textile mill SE a ee . 160 1. 56 | 10.2 

Broadwoven cotton and spun rayon----._.._...--- . 131 1. 46 9.0 

India: Cotton textiles (Bombay) -............-..-------- . 212 1. 49 | 14.2 





1 Data for each country relates to the following dates: Italy, November 1956; France, January 1958; 
United Kingdom, October 1957; Belgium, 2d quarter 1957; Netherlands, October 1956; West Germany, 
November 1957; Japan, 1957 average; India, December 1957. 

2 In all cases total average hourly earnings figure has been corrected for nonwage items by application 
of nonwage labor cost factor derived by the International Labor Organization for 1955. 

3 Includes average hourly earnings for workers in equivalent classification and at the same time period 
as foreign counterpart, plus the cost of fringe benefits estimated from Northern Textile Association surveys 
and U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics publications. 


Source: Compiled from data provided by the Bureau of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, and materials published by the International Labor Organization. 


UNITED STATES TEXTILE IMPORTS : WOOLEN AND WORSTED BROADWOVEN FABRICS 


Despite the relative decline in world textile trade indicated by table 19, 
United States textile imports have sharply increased in recent years. Woolen 
and worsted broadwoven fabrics, in particular, have comprised an extremely 
active import sector since 1954. As shown in table 20, United States imports 
of woolen and worsted broadwoven fabrics rose steeply from 19.5 million square 
yards in 1954 to 34.8 million square yards in 1956—an increase of 78 percent. 
Although the application of the Geneva reservation in 1957 called for raising 
the ad valorem tariff rate on woolen and worsted goods when imports reached 
5 percent of domestic production by weight, the 1957 imports, measured in square 
yards, still surpassed the 1954 level by 60.7 percent. Tables 21 and 22 also 
reveal that the increase was substantial in all the designated weight and value 
classification brackets and in some cases exceeded the 1954 levels by over 100 
percent. 

Tables 25 and 26, however, demonstrate that a disproportionate amount of 
woolen and worsted imports from all countries have been concentrated in given 
weight and value categories. Thus, in 1957, over 90 percent of the total im 
ports were included in the “over $2 per pound” value brackets. In the same 
manner, 66.5 percent of the total 1957 imports fell into weight brackets where 
the broadwoven fabrics were 8 ounces or less per square yard. The picture 
which emerges from this analysis reveals that woolen and worsted imports 
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generally have been concentrated in the lighter and more expensive classes 
of broadwoven goods which, incidentally, cover those fabrics requiring relatively 
greater labor inputs in their manufacture. 

The consequences for domestic producers of this concentration of imports 
in given classes of woolen and worsted broadwoven apparel fabrics are revealed 
by table 23-A. That is, in 1957, imports constituted over 20 percent of domestic 
production of those fabrics weighing less than 9 ounces per square yard and less 
than 10 percent for all other individual weight categories. Moreover, while the 
application of the Geneva reservation contemplated an import ceiling of ap- 
proximately 5 percent by weight, this concentration of imports in the lighter 
weight categories permitted total imports to reach 7.6 percent of total domestic 
production in square yards in 1957. 

Table 24 presents the distribution of United States imports of woolen and 
worsted fabrics by country of origin in 1955, 1956, and 1957. Although the 
United Kingdom has been the leading woolen and worsted exporter to the 
United States in each year, its position has declined relative to that of Japan 
since 1955. Whereas Japanese woolen and worsted exports to the United States 
comprised 9.9 percent of total United States imports measured in square yards 
in 1955, its share of total woolen imports by the United States had increased to 
24.4 percent by 1957. The new prominence of Japanese wool exports to the 
United States is cast in an even more dramatic light when it is noted that 
total United States woolen and worsted imports rose by about 10 percent in 
this brief 3-year period. 

Tables 25 and 26 confirm the impact of woolen and worsted imports from 
the United Kingdom and Japan on the weight and value distribution of United 
States woolen imports from all countries. In this regard, imports from Japan 
and the United Kingdom follow the same pattern of concentration in the lighter 
weight, higher value categories noted with respect to total United States woolen 
and worsted imports. In 1957, for example, 92 percent of woolen and worsted 
imports from the United Kingdom and 97.4 percent of Japanese imports came 
within the “over $2 per pound” value classes. At the same time, 58.1 and 81.9 
percent of the woolen and worsted imports from the United Kingdom and Japan, 
respectively, were encompassed by those weight categories limited to fabrics 
weighing 8 ounces per pound or less. 


TABLE 21.—United States imports of woolen and worsted broadwoven fabrics, 
by weight brackets, 1954-57 


{In thousands of square yards] 





Percent 
increase, 
1957 over 





Worsteds: Not over 4 ounces per square yard 

Woolens and worsteds: 
Over 4, not over 6 ounces. ........-....-----.----------| 4,688 | 5,741 
Over 6, not over 8 ounces 8,403 | 13,114 
Over 8, not over 10 ounces... -.--| 2,473 | 4,014 | 
Over 10, not over 12 ounces. -_-. i ; enenaseef 1,303 | 2.906 
Over 12, not over 18 ounces.--- | 1,688 | 2,366 | 
Over 18 ounces... _-..- ; | 94 | 173 | 





nee... 


29350—58—_—18 
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Worsteds: Over $2 per pound 
Woolens and worsteds: 

Not over $1.25 per pound 
Over $1.25, not over $2. 
Over $2, not over $4 
Over $4 
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TaBLeE 22.—United States imports of woolen and worsted broadwoven fabric, 
by value brackets, 1954-57 


[In thousands of square yards] 


Percent 
increase, 
1957 over 


1954 1955 1956 1957 







on the basis of ounces per linear yard. 




























Col. A: Imports (ounces per square 
yard) 























Over 18 ounces 








Imports 









Weight category ! 

























I ne caine 
Over 4, not over 6 ounces 
Over 6, not over 8 ounces_.............-.--- 
Over 8, not over 10 ounces 




























hie Shnthihnn abniia 3, 454 
Over 10, not over 12 ounces--_--- Ph Aa 3, 786 
Over 12, not over 18 ounces_.._...........-- 3, 084 
SN a Fe ci eimsmnnbetamisl 164 









Source: Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


Col. B: Equivalents (ounces per 
linear yard) 


Over 4, not over 6 ounces__.._......- 6 to 9 ounces 

Over 6, not over 8 ounces___._.....-- 9.1 to 12 ounces 

Over 8, not over 10 ounces____....... 12.1 to 15 ounces 
Over 10, not over 12 ounces_......... Bee SP RP Oct cacetanctcsoses 
Over 12, not over 18 ounces___...._-. 18.1 to 27 ounces 


TaBLe 23—A.—United States imports and production of woolen and worsted 
broadwoven apparel fabrics, 1957 


| 


\Less than 9 ounces... 34, 442 21.1 
9 to 13 omneces.......-. 218, 374 6.2 
13 to 16 ounces. --.-.... 76, 506 4.5 
16 to 20 ounces_.--_-..--. 50, 074 7.6 

| 20 to 26 ounces sles 31, 137 9.9 
26 ounces and over ---. 1, 689 9.7 

camiottieitie ahaa 412, 222 7.6 





Tas_Le 23.—Table of equivalents weight categories of imports and domestic pro- 
duction woolen and worsted broadwoven fabrics 


Imports of woolen and worsted broadwoven fabrics are shown in weight cate- 
gories on the basis of ounces per square yard. Domestic production is shown 


In order to compare imports with 


domestic production by weight categories it is necessary to: 

1. Ascertain the domestic category comparable with the import category. 

2. Convert domestic production from linear to square yards. 

The following table shows in column A the weight categories of imports in 
terms of ounces per square yard; column B shows the equivalent category in 
terms of ounces per linear yard, and column C shows the actual categories 
reported for domestic production in terms of ounces per linear yard. 









Col. C: Domestic production 
(ounces per linear yard) 





Less than 9 ounces. 


CRiattanwddacbbennie 9 to 12 ounces. 


12 to 16 ounces, 
16 to 20 ounces. 


Ratu cisetcanesadss 20 to 26 ounces. 
ab ieta areca debi diteieses 27.1 ounces and over...............| 26 ounces and over. 


Domestic production 


Imports as 
percent of 
Thousands| domestic 
Weight category ? of square | production 
yards 




















1 Ounces per square yard. 
2 Ounces per linear yard. 


Note.—Categories only roughly equivalent. 








Source: Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 





2, 713.6 

1,450 | 1,834] 1,756 171.4 

8, 403 | 14,461 | 19,065 | 16,269 93.6 
9, 667 | 12,402 | 12,297 | 11,619 20.2 
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TABLE 24.—Annual United States imports of woolen and worsted fabrics by 
country or origin, pars. 1108-1109 (a), 1955-57 * 


Country 


Percent of total imports in— 


1957 


1955 1956 | 1957 


Quantity (1,000 pounds) 


9, 696 
2, 899 
1, 857 
1, 167 

296 


212 
196 
177 
262 
117 
410 


8, 098 
3, 772 
1, 716 
816 
254 
242 
156 
137 


Soe 
PrerreN oases 


184 
337 


ree Ses 


rw NnNoouqr-wne 





17, 289 


o wear WWrRK wo 
Ca 
S|. pereereSSss 


Co] &FNoOorNN OOH 


15, 897 | 


= 


| 185 
| 


Quantity (1,000 square yards) 


18, 926 

6, 063 

4, 207 

2, 073 

517 

PE sika> divining waives slewosdaeneet ¢ : 507 
Switzerland___------ ; : 704 
Belgium and Luxembourg..--------.---- 385 
335 

215 


10, 244 
7, 555 
4, 854 

808 


828 
829 
688 
618 
409 
1, 026 


62, 430 


15, 748 
7, 873 
4,017 
1, 445 

368 
539 
546 
251 
242 
326 
880 


o 


pr po or 
— 


Pee pone 


—_-— 





32, 235 


| 


oS O11 CI wOr OO 
a 
Siw. 


oO Soocroaunor- & 


5 


Foreign value ($1,000) 


ee 





Pre. PeErrsKrrr 


AK QAaounscoOo 
Ho Ree Se 


AONOK WWW> 


5 
o 
3 
co 


Siren, 


_ 
o 


be hO 
7 Pee rrrPr 


pr. 
Cl NON DANN ROS 


 Perrerds s 
SCnNwDWowaawnowo*! 


i 
S| x. 
o 


1 Preliminary. Individual importations for immediate consumption that do not amount to more than 
$250 under a statistical classification are not included in this table. 


Source: U. 8. Tariff Commission compiled from official statisties of the U. 8S. Department of Commerce 
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UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF COTTON TEXTILES 





Current developments in the foreign trade position of United States cotton 
textile producers have been distinguished by the fact that important changes 
have taken place on both the export and import side of the ledger. 

The postwar trend of United States cotton textile exports is presented in 
table 27. Between 1947 and 1957, United States exports of cotton textiles 
decreased from 1.48 billion to 553 million square yards, a decline of approximately 
63 percent from the 1947 level. In relative terms, this meant that the ratio of 
cotton textile exports to domestic production dropped from 13.4 percent in 1947 
to 5.2 percent in 1957. In addition, a closer examiantion of the figures for 
1956 and 1957 reveals that the rise in the ratio of exports to domestic production 
in 1957 over 1956 was more a consequence of the dip in domestic production 
than any substantial rise in exports. The ratio of exports to domestic produc- 
tion in 1956 was 4.4 percent as opposed to 5.2 percent in 1957. 

This shrinkage in the amount of United States cotton textile exports has been 
accompanied by a rising level of imports of cotton textile goods from abroad. 
An analysis of the data in table 29 shows that imports of cotton cloth—un- 
bleached, bleached, printed, dyed, and colored—jumped from 64.2 million square 
yards in 1953 to 188.2 million square yards in 1956, an extraordinary rise of 
190 percent. Much of this increase was attributable to accelerated export activ- 
ity by Japan. In 1956, 79.9 percent and 70.7 percent of United States imports 
of unbleached and printed, dyed and colored cloth, respectively, came from 
Japan. These two classes of goods, in turn, constituted over 95 percent of total 
cotton cloth imports. 


TABLE 25.—Percentage distribution of imports of woolen and worsted broad. 1 
woven fabrics from United Kingdom, Japan, and all countries, by value is ] 
brackets, 1956 and 1957 thi: 

"I 

[Percentages are based on total from United Kingdom, from Japan, and from all countries] im) 
ant 

United King- Japan All countries im 

dom 

ie neta abi 

lar 

1956 1957 1956 | 1957 1956 1957 ye 

Sera Ee ee Spe nn ee re Ur 

I SOIR SO ee eo ee 3.0 2.9 0.4 0.9 3.2 3.3 ' 

Woolen and worsted: ini 
Es oh. gad noite scenes ek eetn sass a 5 3 0 1.3 2.0 
Over $1.25, not over $2... 5.8} 65] 22] 26| 53 5.6 29 
Over $2, not over $4._...____- -| 51.2 48.0 85.8 70.7 54.8 52.0 Ja 
PPO Mlediene ccuttetcusccsadeeese= ; z 39.8 42.1 12.3 25. 8 35.4 37.1 el 

es 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0/ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 . 
rT 
20 

TABLE 26.—Percentage distribution of imports of woolen and worsted broad- 
woven fabrics from United Kingdom, Japan, and all countries by weight fu 
categories, 1956 and 1957 in 

C 

| ‘ al 

United King- Japan 3 

dom 

bi 

is 

tu 

ee ee y 

Worsted: Not over 4 ounces. .............--.-.---...- 3.0 2.9 0.4 0.9 3.2 3.3 a 

Woolen and worsted: 

Over 4, not over 6 ounces............-.----------- 17.2} 19.5 8.8] 10.6] 18.6 19.9 0 
Over 6, not over 8 ounces. .............-........- 40.8 35.7 71.8 71.4 45. 1 43.3 

Over 8, not over 10 ounces--_.........-.-.......-- 14.5 14.9 6.0 4.2 11.2 11.0 t 

Over 10, not over 12 ounces. ...................-- 11.9 13.0 8.3 7.9 11.4 12.1 : 

Over 12, not over 18 ounces..............._..-.--- 12.1 13.7 4.3 4.5 9.8 9.9 I 

SEER ANE ea Aa A 5 3 4 ce 5 I 

leat cae a hata a el icant a a , 

ala a ls 

( 

Source: Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 

| 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 
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The breakdown of United States imports of cotton cloth by countries of origin 
is presented in table 30 and indicates the magnitude of Japanese dominance in 
this area. 

The same observations are applicable to the recent trend in United States 
imports of the selected cotton commodities listed in table 29-A. Between 1954 
and 1956, United States imports of cotton velveteen rose 6,117 percent, while 
imports of cotton sheets and pillowcases increased by 268 percent. Equally 
abundant increases were recorded in the importation of cotton shirts, miscel- 
laneous cotton wearing apparel, and cotton handkerchiefs during the same 3- 
year period. Table 29—-B again substantiates the major role played by Japan in 
United States imports of these specific cotton commodities. 

The flood of cotton imports into the United States abated somewhat with the 
initiation of voluntary export quotas by Japan in 1957. However, tables 29, 
29-A 29-B, and 30 show that cotton textile imports from all countries and 
Japan are still considerably above earlier levels. Thus, while total cotton 
cloth imports were 49.4 percent lower in 1957 than they were in 1956, they were 
still 91 percent higher than the 1953 level. Similarly, United States imports 
from all countries and Japan of the selected cotton commodities in tables 29—A and 
29-B were substantially greater in 1957 than they were in 1954. 

The foreign trade status of United States textile producers in the immediate 
future may be partially related to United States Government policy concern- 
ing raw cotton exports. Since the latter part of 1956 the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has been selling American surplus raw cotton on the world market 
at world market prices. The extent of these transactions is indicated by table 
$1. For the fiscal year 1957-58 the CCC has made provision to sell 5.7 million 
bales of raw cotton abroad. Of equal significance is the fact that this cotton 
is sold at a price considerably below the supported price which United States 
textile mills must pay for raw cotton in the American market. In the fiscal 
year 1957-58, the weighted average price differentia! between cotton sold 
abroad and in the United States was 6.48 cents per pound, or about 19 percent 
of the domestic price. 

Table 28 also indicates that some of the best customers for American raw cot- 
ton have been the most active exporters of cotton textiles to the United States 
in the past. In 1957, for example, Japan imported 1.5 million running bales of 
raw cotton from the United States, an increase of 134 percent since 1955. The 
second largest customer for American raw cotton in 1957 was the United 
Kingdom with total imports of 1.0 million running bales, a rise of 149 percent 
over its 1955 raw cotton imports from the United States. American exports of 
raw cotton to all countries amounted to approximately 7.6 million running bales, 
in 1957 a relative increase of 120.3 percent over 1955. When the aggregate 
cost advantage of this lower priced American cotton is added to the labor cost 
differential already enjoyed by foreign producers, it seems apparent that without 
corrective governmental measures American cotton textile manufacturers may 
expect mounting market pressure from abroad. 


TABLE 27.—Cotton tertiles, domestic production and exports, 1947-57 


{In thousands of square yards] 





| 

Ratio of ex- 
United States ports to do- 
| production mestie pro- 
duction 
(percent) 


11, 083, 383 1, 480, 025 13. 
10, 863, 129 
9, 391, 578 
11, 206, 659 
11, 415, 218 
10, 593, 006 
11, 332, 562 
10, 892, 456 
11, 319, 347 
11, 528, 751 

1 10, 615, 126 








SU OF NI NI or 90 8 
NK OOUNCOCK OS 





1 Estimated. 
Source: Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, from Bureau of Census data. 
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TABLE 28.—United States exports of domestic cotton by major countries of 
destination, years ending July 31, 1954-57 


[In thousands of running bales] 


Percent in- 
1954 1955 1956 


United Kingdom 

POOR Be ein oti aden ween. 
Belgium and Luxembourg.-.------ 
West Germany 

Switzerland 


= 


— 
B= 


_ aI 
SF oRSSRES 
ar K Ooo 


» 

I oo 

2583 

NOK wWOOrw 
an Fes 5 

Esfe8es3 

1 > BOOM Db 


~ 
bd 
we 


TABLE 29.—Cotton cloth imports from all countries and Japan, 1953-57 


{In thousands of square yards] 


From all countries From Japan Percent Japanese imports 
| of total imports 


—— += 
Un- Bleached | Printed, Un- Bleached | Printed, Un- 
bleached | cloth jdyed,and/ bleached} cloth j{dyed, and] bleached | Bleached | Printed 
colored cloth colored 


8, 934. 999. 

6, 183.8 | 22, 447.1 
7, 362.3 | 65,011.4 
7, 893.4 |124, 736. 1 
6, 028. 9 79, 163. 0 


1 Preliminary, from monthly data. 
2 Understated, figures for November not available. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


UNITED States IMportTs OF SELECTED COTTON COMMODITIES, ALL COUNTRIES AND 
JAPAN, 1954-57 


TABLE 29—-A.—AIl countries 





Commodity 


1956 over | 1957 over 
| | 1954 1954 
| 


| 
| 1955 


i _ 


[All unit measures in thousands] 
Cotton velveteens, plain and |Square yard_-- 
twill back. 


Cotton sheets and pillowcases. 11, 738.2 | 4,923.2 | 5,035.0! +268.1 | +278. 5 


Percent | Percent 
Cotton towels, other, not pile 12, 598.6 |20, 182.0 12, 721.6 6, 709. 4 +1.0 


1956 1957 change, | change, 
| 7, 430. 6 | 8, 324.7 | 4, 254.1 +6, 117.1 |+-3, 077.1 
fabrics. 


Cotton shirts, not knit or | Dozen.--.-.-- 181.7 549. 5 1,225.6 | 1, 387.4 +574. 5 +663. 6 
crocheted 


Cotton wearing apparel, other, . 9 116, 737.0 |24, 638.2 |10, 987.7 | +1, 360.6 | +551.4 
not knit or crocheted. 


Handkerchiefs, bleached, 107.9 855.3 | 2,032.6 | 1,669.2 | +1, 783.8 |+1, 447.0 
hemmed, or hemstitched. 
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TABLE 29-B.—Japan 


| | 


Percent | Percent 

Commodity Unit 1957 change, | change, 

1956 over | 1957 over 
1954 1954 


ee -  atiillecianaieil —$—_———_— 
en evernete, plain and | Square yard_. 63.9 | 5, 753. , 898. 3, 142.9 ‘esa eae 695.6 |+-4, 818.5 
ack. 
Cotton sheets and pillowcases._| Number_-_--| 1, 322.0 /|11, 726. , 899. 4, 859. 6 +270.6 | +267.6 
yee towels, other, not pile ey 12, 597.6 |20, 034.7 |12, 657.3 | 6, 536.1 +.5 —48.1 
rics. 
Cotton shirts, not knit or 180. 6 ; , 189. 925. 2 +558.8 | +412.3 
crocheted. | 
Cotton wearing apparel, other, f 877.5 |15, 554.1 |23, 031.3 | 8,927.8 | +2,524.6 | +917.4 
not knit or crocheted. | 
Handkerchiefs, bleached, | Dozen_--____. 95. 3 6. , 196. 796.7 | +1,155.3 | +736.0 
hemmed, or hemstitched. 











NE ee eee 








Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


TABLE 30.—United States imports of cotton cloth from major countries of origin, 
1955-57 


[Thousands of square yards] 





Percent Percent 

1956 7 change, change, 

1956 over | 1957 over 
1955 1955 


Total cotton cloth imports 133, 142 188, 248 122, 500 +41.4 —8.0 


oe | ee | ee = | | Se 


Unbleached cloth 60, 769 "5, 608 37, 279 ; —38.7 





> 44, 239 29, 841 
Hong Kong_- (2) 2, 890 
United Kingdom 2, 419 1, 450 
OE itén bart taccaunvn ddocuneme a : 1, 353 1,020 
West Germany 1, 362 778 

i : ‘ 5 4,725 392 
CRUE as secaied iad « Enqctiisnnngas 1, 510 907 


Bleached cloth . 362| 7,893 6,029 





Japan , 406 1, 261 719 
United Kingdom 3, 4, 053 3, 118 
Switzerland : 1, 358 818 
} 5e 733 806 

488 568 





~ 65,011 | 124,747 | 79,192. 


45, 239 97, 443 56, 032 
5, 421 7, 274 8, 835 
2, 829 5, 218 3, 287 
West Germany i 1, 737 3,479 2, 586 
EE, noc ukwaddecnbnrentacierenanaal 1, 819 | 2, 804 1, 927 
Switzerland | 2, 734 2, 865 1, 814 
1, 327 2, 021 1,710 
1, 188 1,118 904 
344 953 543 
423 | 349 535 
1, 569 825 442 
398 577 

















1 Not available. 
Total imports of unbleached cloth from Hong Kong in 1956 were 439 pounds. 
3 Includes imports from Japan of ginghams and related fabrics. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 31.—Eaport and domestic raw cotton prices (per pound), 1957-58 


Export Domestic Domestic Bales 
Date bids were opened selling selling price differ- sold for 
price ! price ? ential export 


g 
3 
= 


Cents 
+6, 37 140, 506 
+6. 57 873, 315 


+6. 50 
+6. 44 
+6. 61 
+6. 62 
+6. 71 


SSSSSSSSES 
SSRELERKE 











1 Average price for middling 1-inch eotton at average location. 
214 market average for middling 1-inch cotton on date each bid was opened. 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM POLLOCK, GENERAL PRESIDENT, TEX- 
TILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, AND SOLOMON 
BARKIN, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION 
OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN W. EDELMAN, 
WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION 
OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Barxtn. May I tell you the nature of our presentation. We 
considered this the consummation of several years of worry, trouble, 
and concern, and we have divided our presentation as follows: 

First, the president of our organization, Mr. William Pollock, 
will present our policy statement. I shall follow him with a statement 
of a more technical support. 

We shall attempt not to dwell on those particular aspects which 
have secured so much attention to date. However, in our presentation 
we shall point up the unique contributions which we can make in the 
understanding of the tariff problem and the raw-cotton problem. 

Secondly, we shall furnish you with the insights, we hope, on many 
aspects of the textile problem which have not reecived any attention 
to date. 

You know that there have been four issues which have received 
primary attention—tariff, raw cotton, depreciation, and the ICA 
activities of foreign aid in one form or another. We cover them, we 
are quite conversant with respect to them, we can tell you we joined 
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with management in presentation on these subjects, but since these 

have been so exhaustively handled, we shall rely primarily on the 

documentation which we offer, and only summarily indicate in which 

respects we may differ or where we would place additional emphasis. 
his is the nature of our presentation. 

Senator Pastore. And it is quite acceptable to the committee, and 
we look forward to it with a great deal of enthusiasm and anticipation. 

Mr. Barkin. We have two documents which we have presented to 
the members of the committee. One is the statement by Mr. William 
Pollock, and the other is the technical statement which I have prepared 
and which you likewise have. 

Mr. Pollock will present his statement. 

Senator Pasrore. All right, Mr. Pollock. 

First of all, let me say it is a pleasure and a honor to have you 
with us this afternoon. 

Mr. Potiock. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Before I read my prepared statement, Senator, I want you to know 
that as far as our union is concerned, we are at your committee’s con- 
venience. We want to be helpful in any way we can. We have in 
our research department, under the direction of Solomon Barkin, 
20 years of history and statistics on this industry, and we think we 
know quite a lot about it, and that is at the disposal of this committee 
if they ever find it necessary to make use of it. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Potitock. My name is William Pollock. I am the general 

resident of the Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, and 
am appearing here today in its behalf. 

I would like to say, at the outset, that our union considers this hear- 
ing a milestone in the history of the textile industry. It marks the 
first time that a branch of our Government has given concentrated 
and sympathetic attention to the problems of a deeply and chronically 
depressed industry. 

or the last 6 years we have been urging the Government to take 
action to help the textile industry emerge from a slump that has 
continued without a letup, even in times when the rest of our economy 
was booming. 

Of course, we are doing so primarily in the interests of America’s 
textile workers. They and their families depend directly upon the 
textile industry for their livelihood. Their fortunes vary with the 
fortunes of the textile industry. And, for the last 6 years, their story 
has been one of misfortune rather than fortune. 

Because the textile plant so often is located in a one-industry town, 
they have no other jobs to turn to when the mill goes down. Because 
so many of them are advanced in age—by so-called modern personnel 
standards—they are not readily recruited by employers even when 
other jobs are available. 

They are truly the forgotten men and women of the 1950’s. Back in 
1947, 1,146,000 Aeeeiinas were employed in the manufacture of textile 
mill products. As of March 1958 that total has dwindled to 820,000— 
a loss of nearly 350,000 jobs. And it continues to dwindle. 

Mr. Barxrn. We will try to present this graphically to you. The 
reduction in employment, this huge drop in worsted spindles, this huge 
drop in woolen spindles, this drop in total looms of all kinds, and we 
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have that reproduced in the charts at the end of my statement for your 
desk use, but this is the contrast of an industry in distress. 

Mr. Potxock. Back in 1947, their average pay was $1.19 an hour 
compared with a national average of $1.4114 for all manufacturing, 
The gap then was only 16 cents. Today, their national average is 
$1.45 an hour, compared with $2.06 for all manufacturing. So the gap 
now is 30 percent. 

Mr. Barkin. Gentlemen, this is the gap which we have had in the 
textile wages of this country, beginning—we began this in 1947, simply 
for the purpose of telling you what has happened in the postwar years, 
During the period, this first period, until 1950, the relationship be- 
tween all manufacturing wages and textile wages was that of about 82 
to 83 percent, textile wages were about 83 percent of the manufactur- 
ing wage. The distress of this industry began very much in the spring 
and in the summer of 1951. 

Since then our wage-working conditions have continued to lag 
behind, wage cuts have been common, and as a result of that we now 
have, as Mr. Pollock gave, the current figures—this is for the end of 
1947—we now have a gap of 30 percent, instead of 16 percent. The 
average wage at the end of 1957 was 2.01 against 1943, and the more 
recent figure, the contrast of 2.06 and 1.41. 

Senator Pastore. Therefore, it can be said whatever is wrong with 
the textile industry certainly is not because of the wages being paid the 
workers by comparison to other comparable industries in our American 
economy ¢ 

Mr. Barkin. We have not shared in any degree, as our data will 
show, in the technical and other changes in the industry. We have 
lost employment and have not held our own in wages and fringe 
benefits. 

Mr. Potzock. This is in the face of the fact that productivity has 
been increasing at the rate of 5 percent a year, but we haven’t enjoyed 
the benefits of that. 

Mr. Barkin. If I may, Senator Thurmond has come in. He may 
be interested in this chart. 

Senator Pastore. Yes; that is very interesting. 

Mr. Barkin. We had just completed indicating the trend in wages, 
Senator Thurmond, between 1947 and 1957, in wages in the textile 
industry, which is represented by this red line, and the American 
manufacturing industry average, a spread which has increased from 
16 percent, approximately, to 30 percent, at this time. 

Most of that increase in spreafl has been generated since 1950; 
beginning in the spring of 1951, the industry has lagged behind in 
the wage levels giving some proportion of the distress. 

Senator THurmonp. Due to the condition in which the textile indus- 
try find itself, the employees in the textile industry have not received 
increased wages in proportion to the wages that have been received 
by employees in other industries since 1950? 

Mr. Barkin. They have not received it, yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. And the disparity now is 30 percent? 

Mr. Barkin. That is right. 

Mr. Potxock. In 1947, productivity per man-hour in the textile in- 
dustry was 7.8 linear yards. Today productivity is at least 11.6 linear 
yards—an increase of more than 50 percent. Yet there has been no 
significant advance in their wages since 1951. 
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Mr. Barkin. Gentlemen, we have here the only measure, overall 
measure, of man-hour productivity for the industry. No one else has 
calculated it. This is the linear yards per man-hour produced in the 
industry, which we have selected for studying here; in the preliminary 
conferences, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, we partici- 
pated and agreed that we shall first, in this opening session, deal with 
the weaving and spinning and finishing division of textiles, and we 
have prepared for you this extraordinary table which indicates a 
practically 5 percent annual increase in man-hour physical produc- 
tivity in this division, quite exceeding the overall manufacturing 
industry, or even industries which are being automated. It is typified 
by this figure, which is easy to keep in mind, 7.6 linear yards per 
man-hour, whether it is cotton, wool, or synthetic fabric, against 11.6 
yards per man-hour in 1957. 

The statistical support for it, of course, is contained in our brief. 

Senator Corron. Is that increase because of the increased efficiency 
of the worker, or better machinery, or both ? 

Mr. Barkin. Well, there are three things, if I may. Increased 
machinery, because we will indicate in our table the amount, over 
$5 billion of capital investment in new machinery has been made in 
this industry, primarily new machinery. 

Secondly, increased machine assignments, what we in the textile 
workers call the stretchout. 

And thirdly, the shift from natural to synthetic fibers, because it 
takes less man-hours to produce a yard of synthetic fibers than it does 
natural fibers—fabric, a yard of fabric. 

Mr. Potiock. Our concern for them is basic, and we say the Goy- 
ernment must demonstrate an equally deep concern. Textile workers 
must not be consigned to the economic scrap heap. They must remain 
an economic asset instead of becoming a liability to the Nation. 

Reviving and rebuilding the textile industry can accomplish exactly 
that. 

But our concern goes beyond that of our members and American 
textile workers in general. It extends to the thousands of communi- 
ties which depend, in large part, upon the textile industry for their 
economic well-being. It embraces the merchants, the doctors and 
dentists and all other professional, trades and service personnel who 
depend upon the patronage of textile workers for their own livelihood. 

A sick textile industry means a sick textile community. When 
textile mills close down, such communities often turn into ghost towns. 
A cluster of ghost towns creates a depressed area plagued by low 
income, reduced living standards, insecurity and substandard health 
conditions. 

Mr. Barkin. Gentlemen, we have produced here a graph or chart 
which tells you the unusual experience. We have had national pro- 
duction increasing, but this is the story of textile yardage output in 
this country. 

If you would simply let your mind draw a line across from 1947 to 
1957, on chart 2, you will see that the black line is practically parallel 
to the straight line running from 1947 to 1957. We have not increased 
the total production beyond the level which we had in 1947. It has 
practically averaged. 
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This is despite, of course, the increase in population, and here is 
what has happened to per capita production. It is a little more diffi- 
cult, it would have taken more time than we had for this hearing to 
compute it per capita by yardage consumption. If the committee 
would like, we will do it, but it will take more time than we had 
available. 

As you see, the per capita production—and the consumption figure 
follows almost that path—has declined from a high of 88 linear yards 
per capita in 1947, and if we select some line here as a moving average, 
it would be somewhere around 74 in 1957. The decline in per capita 
yardage production, which is almost comparable to the figure of 
domestic per capita consumption. The domestic consumption would 
be a little higher because a good part of the production lost is due to 
our decline in exports, and this is the tragedy of our industry that we 
have not developed new uses and new markets for textiles to maintain 
at least the same yardage production and consumption as we had 
previously. 

Senator Pastore. Well, that leads me now to a question that I was 
—~ ask you—of course, mine would be panaramic in scope, and 
maybe you would rather develop it in pieces, but when we are told 
that the imports of textiles, overall, are only about 3 percent of the 
entire production in the country, then why do we get this variance 
which is so marked, and so extraordinary, unless it is for the fact 
that we have lost our foreign markets ? 

Mr. Barkin. May we deal with that at the proper time, Senator, 
because I think that we need to understand something which has not 
been adequately dealt with; namely, what has happened to domestic 
consumption of textiles. 

Senator Pastore. All right. 

Mr. Pottock. There are other reasons for the Government to demon- 
strate deep concern over the plight of the textile industry. For one 
thing, it is a basic and essential part of the American economy and— 
as we have pointed out in many past presentations to Government 
agencies—its ailments must be cured or the textile industry will be a 
constant drag on. the rest of our economy. 

Another reason is the importance which textiles play in the national 
defense. With all due respect to the accomplishments of modern 
science, we have not found any substitutes for textiles in outfitting 
and equipping our Armed Forces. There are no effective replace- 
ments for hard fiber and woolens and worsteds, to mention a pair of 
examples. 

Thus, on a variety of counts, it is essential to preserve the textile 
industry, and even expand it to meet the growing needs of a constantly 
growing nation. 

We are aware, of course, that under our system of private enterprise, 
the problems of private industry should be met through private initia- 
tive. That is the theory of ideal; but even our most properous indus- 
tries depend heavily upon the Government for encouragement. 

In the case of textiles, there has been none. Moreover, textile mill- 
owners have not demonstrated the ability, nor even a concerted will- 
— to cope with their complex problems. 

f the textile industry operated in a vacuum, there might be some 


justice in labeling it as “expendable” and letting it sink or swim with- 
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out Government intervention. But the textile industry’s ills cast a 
Jong shadow directly upon the lives of many hundreds of thousands of 
Americans—and indirectly, upon the Nation as a whole. 

Thus, the Government cannot remain indifferent to its plight; it 
has a clear responsibility. In a case like this, where management can- 
not act effectively to save the textile industry, the Government must 
move to protect the general welfare. 

The Government has a further obligation to do so because many of 
the basic problems which plague the textile industry stem from Gov- 
ernment actions and policy. ‘This is not merely a case of indifference. 

I shall not go into detail here because my statement will be amplified 
by additional testimony which our union will present to this commit- 


_ tee today. But Government policy has had a depressing effect upon 


the textile industry in at least three areas—tariffs, taxes, and raw- 
cotton pricing. 

Our tariff policy, in general, is aimed at promoting a liberal foreign- 
trade policy. Our union ponngpatis that need, but we see neither jus- 
tice nor practical gain in a policy that singles out a basic industry as 
a sacrifice on the altar of foreign trade. 

Even where safeguards appear in the law, they are so loosely admin- 
istered as to nullify their effect. Our foreign-trade policy must take 
into account the difficulties faced by basic American industries, as well 
as the need to provide markets for foreign producers. It is not in the 
national interest to destroy the jobs of hundreds of thousands of tex- 
tile workers to achieve such an end. 

A more sensitive approach to our tariff policy can help to revive and 
rebuild the textile industry 

As our tax laws now stand, they contain a variety of loopholes which 
serve as incentives for the liquidation or relocation of textile mills. 

Abuses permitted under the capital-gains tax, and under provisions 
for tax-loss carryovers, permit speculators to reap much greater 
rewards from closing down mills than from continuing to operate 
them. 

The exemption of interest from municipal bonds helps provide bait 
for communities seeking to lure textile mills to new locations. Not 
only are workers the victims of such maneuvers, but the taxpayer in 
general must assume the burden of making up this loss of revenue to 
the United States Treasury. 

Closing up these loopholes can drive speculators out of the textile 
industry and help create stability. 

Despite the objections of cotton farmers, the textile industry and 
our union, the Federal administration continues to support domestic 
raw-cotton prices at an artificial level. At the same time, it subsidizes 
the export of cotton at world-price levels 6 cents to 8 cents a pound 
lower than the domestic price. 

This policy has deprived the domestic cotton-textile industry of 
much of its market at home as well as abroad, because it must compete 
with foreign producers who not only have the advantage of lower 
wage scales, but also of lower raw-cotton prices. 

An end to this double standard would revive demand for domestic 
cotton products and help to rebuild the textile industry. 

I am not suggesting that steps along the lines I have just described 
would, in themselves, solve the textile industry’s dilemma. While 
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Government policy and indifference have contributed to the decline of 
the industry, many of its problems are of management’s own making, 

Demand for domestic textile goods has been sagging steadily. 
smaller and smaller portion of the consumer dollar is going to textiles, 

Management has failed to meet the needs of the times. It has lost 
many markets to substitute products devised by rival industries. It 
has failed to face up to this constant challenge. 

It has failed to react to the changes in household and industrial 
needs by developing new products and new uses for textiles. It relies 
largely on other agencies for primary research, when it should be 
devoting an increasing portion of its capital and energy to this 
activity. 

It has neglected the development of new advertising and sales-pro- 
motion techniques. Even where it can otherwise hold its own with 
foreign competition, it often fails to keep pace with fashion-setting 
trends and design, or to initiate trends of its own. 

In a sense, management in the textile industry as a whole has prac- 
tically declared bankruptcy. In the face of continually declinin 
demand and the loss of markets to competitive products, it has offe 
no solutions to the basic problems that confront the industry. 

There is no sign of traditional American enterprise. No concerted 
steps have been taken to usher in a new era of economic growth and 
expansion. The trend is not to develop new techniques to meet these 
challenges; it appears to be largely a matter of simply riding out the 
storm—and that storm has yet to end. 

This managerial failure has caused great suffering among the 
workers who rely upon the textile industry for their livelihood. To 
compound their situation, management continues to pursue a feuda- 
listic labor relations policy. It works steadily to deny its employees 
the right to self-organization. It resists collective bargaining—a cor- 
nerstone of labor relations in all stable and progressive industries. 

And it is helped tremendously in this policy by the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the various State right-to-work laws. Whether it realizes 
it or not, management is paying a dear price for this negative ap- 
proach to labor relations. There is a steady drift of skilled workers 
from textile mills into more rewarding industries. And by the same 
token, there is a genuine reluctance on the part of technicians, so es- 
sential to the progress of textile mills, to cast their lot with an indus- 
try which is so backward in its relations with its employees. 

Full acceptance of collective bargaining by management would 
make it posible for the industry and labor to cooperate in producing 
constructive solutions to these problems. 

Teamwork to revive and rebuild this industry is essential, but it re- 
quires a third ingredient—the active encouragement and participation 
of Government in such a program. 

The Textile Workers Union of America has devoted considerable 
thought and energy to the role Government can and should play in 
this program. We had long ago proposed a national conference of 
all interests—labor, management, and Government—to launch a full 
investigation of the industry’s problems. This hearing today makes 
that a reality. 

We now propose that the Government establish a permanent Fed- 
eral Textile Development Agency charged with the responsibility of 
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setting into motion a plan to redevelop the industry and stimulate 
its growth. 

It should be an official body, with representation for management, 
Jabor, and the public. Its members should be appointed by the 
President, with congressional approval, and its activities should 
be financed by a small levy upon the industry’s products. 

How should such a textile development agency function? 

What tasks and responsibilities shall it assume? 

Our thinking on this subject is not yet complete, but we do offer 
to this subcommittee a general outline in answer to these questions. 

For one thing, it should sponsor a continuing study of economic 
and technical developments in the industry. It should make an 
annual survey of textile problems and recommend action by Congress, 
or the executive branch of Government, or by private industry to 
overcome these problems. 

Senator Pastore. If I may interrupt you at this point, Mr. Pol- 
lock, we are now being summoned to vote—that is what that one long 
bell means, and I don’t think that you could finish this by the time 
the roster was called, and for that reason we will call a recess now and 
reconvene upon the vote being taken. Is that satisfactory ? 

Mr. Potiock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. It will give you a chance to catch your breath, 
and the reporter a chance to rest her fingers. 

(Recess taken.) 

Senator Pastore. I would hope that we would have order restored 
before our witnesses begin to testify. 

All right, Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Pottock. When we recessed, Mr. Senator, I was talking about 
our suggestion of establishing a Federal Textile Development Agency. 

This Agency should establish a fabric library and design centers to 
spur the promotion of a variety of textile products. Such facilities 
would stimulate textile consumption by focusing the attention of 
designers and decorators upon textiles in their constant search for 
innovations. 

A Federal Textile Development Agency should publish literature 
to promote textiles and should collect and distribute statistics on pro- 
duction, inventories, and prices so necessary to the efficient operation 
of the industry. It should organize conferences to promote mutual 
understanding between manufacturers, suppliers, industrial users, 
workers, and consumers. 

This Agency should be charged with the administration of special 
legislation to help the textile industry and its workers. 

For example: Textile workers hit by mill closings or relocations 
need protection similar to that which railway workers get under the 
Transportation Act of 1940. A Textile Development Agency could 
distribute severance pay, direct retraining for new jobs, and admin- 
ister other aids to textile workers in similar distress. 

But beyond the establishment of such an agency, the crisis in the 
textile industry—and it is a crisis in every sense of the word—requires 
positive legislation and administrative action by the Government. 

I have already outlined some of the steps we believe are required 
to correct the inequities created by our foreign trade and tax policies. 
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These must be backed up by a program to overcome underconsump- 
tion of textile products. 
Our surplus textile goods should be distributed on a larger scale as 
part of our foreign-assistance program. But, by the same token, such 
oods should also be distributed . our Government to the needy at 
ome. 

Another necessity is to establish textile stockpiles for our Armed 
Forces—not only as a means for reducing surplus textile inventories, 
butf or preparing the Nation for military emergencies. 

There also is a critical surplus of manpower in the textile indust: 
and it’s time for the Federal administration to do more than tal 
about aiding distressed areas. It should implement that frequently 
declared intention by allocating Federal contracts to industries in the 
communities where such labor surpluses exist. 

There is an even more direct approach to the problem of surplus 
labor in the textile industry—and the unemployment and short time 
which it reflects. 

New production techniques are steadily eliminating jobs in the tex- 
tile industry, leaving tens of thousands of workers stranded. What 
we actually have here is a preview of what automation can do to the 
jobs of workers in all industries. 

Technical progress is fine, but it is meaningless—and worse—if it 
creates unemployment and hardship. Increased man-hour produc- 
tivity must be reflected in shorter hours, as well as lower prices and 
higher wages. 

We believe an economic adjustment must be made now to deal with 
a situation that may grow entirely out of control once the effects of 
automation are felt in all industries. 

The textile industry offers an ideal starting point. The times call 
for serious consideration of the establishment of a 35-hour week at 
40 hours’ pay for textile workers. 

This represents a direct approach to creating stable employment 
in the textile industry, and I earnestly offer this proposal for consider- 
ation by this subcommittee. 

I said before that we regard this hearing as a milestone in the his- 
tory of the textile industry. It is the first concerted attempt to face 
up to the problems and challenges that confront the textile industry and 
those who derive their livelihood from it. 

I hope this subcommittee will give us the opportunity to expand 
and enlarge upon our suggested program at further hearings. 

The textile industry is well worth every effort this subcommittee 
can produce to save it. It is basic to our economy and to the neces- 
sities and comforts of all Americans. 

This approach to textile problems is long overdue; but we in the 
Textile Workers Union of America are convinced that it is not too 
late. It is our earnest hope that the results this investigation will 
produce will not be too little. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much, Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Potxock. That completes my prepared statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Purtell. 

Senator Purreiy. I haven’t any questions, except I might want to 
make 1 or 2 observations. 
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First, I regret that my presence elsewhere denied me the opportunit; 
to be here to listen to your testimony, but I assure you I will read it all. 

You speak of the critical surplus of manpower, and I agree with 
that, but I might say we are doing something at the administrative 
Jevel to the extent we can without additional action on the part of 
legislative bodies to channel into labor surplus areas Government or- 
ders. ‘This may not be true particularly in the textile industry, but 
it is true in many other segments of our manufacturing industries, 
and I would say that I know that to be true as far as distressed areas 
in the East are concerned. 

Mr. Potiock. That is one of our complaints. All we get is conver- 
sation and promises. There aren’t any orders flowing into distressed 
textile areas, 

Senator Purretx. I am not sure about the textile areas, but I can 
tell you it is not true in the case of the metalworking industry. 

Senator Pastore. Senator Cotton. 

Senator Corron. I was very much interested—and, incidentally, I 
want to commend you on your very excellent and very helpful state- 
ment, and I was impressed by your suggestion of a continuing textile 

ncy. 

=i od very much interested also in your statement at the middle of 
page 6 as to the loopholes—as our tax laws now stand they contain 
a variety of loopholes which serve as an incentive for the liquidation 
or relocation of textile mills. I am not raising the question of reloca- 
tion at this point, but would you care to amplify a little bit the tax 
laws, or the tax provisions that you have in mind that encourage the 
liquidation of textile mills rather than the operation of them, contin- 
uing the operation of them ? 

Mr. Potiock. There are two features that encourage liquidation, 
and there are present, I have examples that can be pointed to to indi- 
cate the factualness of the statement. 

On the tax loss carried forward, it encourages textile mills to buy 
up other textile companies, or speculators to buy up textile com- 
panies that have had large losses, and they can credit that to their 
profits over a number of years permitted under the law. 

In addition to that, you have many textile companies that are finan- 
cially embarrassed at the moment, whose stock is selling maybe for 
five or six dollars; it is bought up by some of these speculators, and if 
the plant is liquidated they can realize maybe 3 or 4 times that much 
on the sale of the stock. 

Senator Corron. You mean sell the machinery, and everything? 

Mr. Pottock. That is right. You have American Woolen, which 
is a graphic example of what was done by Textron; you have the 
Botany Mills, liquidated for the purpose of realizing that large profit 
on the liquidation of machinery, and on that they pay only a capital 
gains tax of 25 percent rather than a profits tax. 

Mr. Barxrn. ae Cotton, we are dealing with that; you may be 
interested. We appeared before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on January 7, 1958, and our statement on that is covered in 
exhibit 15 which we are submitting, and we have proposed a modi- 
fication of sections 381 and 382 of the Tax Code, proposed remedies 
so that the present carryback provisions shall be so modified as not to 
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encourage the liquidation of mills, but should only be permitted in 
cases where mills have continued to operate. 

Senator Pasrore. For how long? 

Mr. Barkin. For 3 years. 

Senator Pastore. I would even make it longer. 

Mr. Barkin. I appreciate this comment. Congressman Foran 
of Rhode Island, and myself, and the staff of the House Ways a 
Means Committee, are meeting as soon as the major issues of current 
legislation have been completed so that the specific legislative pro- 
posals of the Tax Code which we have submitted in our exhibit 15 
may be reviewed and thoroughly examined by them. 

It is thoroughly practical. We have worked this out, if I may just 
say this, we have worked this out with consultation with what we 
think are competent people in the Federal tax law field, and we think 
this loophole which has unnecessarily encouraged the exploitation of 
381 and 382 of the Tax Code for textile mill liquidations can be 
closed. 

Senator Corron. But it not only encouraged them to buy mills and 
sell the machinery, but does it not also give an aid to buy mills in the 
same community and hold them idle just as storehouses to keep them 
out of production to avoid competition and to make labor more hungry 
on their jobs, and in other ways to restrict the development and the 
maintenance of the mills; is that correct ? 

Mr. Barkin. Yes. I may say this, that the present tax law tech- 
nically permits a company to get the advantages of the cash carryback 
provisions by holding the mill, operating the mill for a period of 
1 day, December 1 to January 1, and we have proposed, we were trying 
to get a practical proposal of 3 years. 

Senator Pastore. Personally, I think it is parasitical and vulturous 
to allow one industry to buy up a tax loss merely for the purpose of 
working down their existing profits and then liquidating it. I think 
it is inconsistent, and a travesty upon our free-enterprise system, and 
philosophy, and it ought to be discouraged. 

Senator Corron. There is another point. You said despite the ob- 
jections of cotton farmers, the Federal Government continues to sup- 
port raw cotton prices at an artificial level. Is it your understanding 
that the cotton farmers, themselves, object to this? 

Mr. Barkin. Yes; the various cotton-growing associations have 
supported a measure which has apparently been reported out from 
the Senate Agricultural Committee which would effect, in time, the 
realization of a one-price cotton system. 

The interests within the industry I think since a year ago are pretty 
well coalesced on the general objective of securing the one price cotton. 

Senator Corron. But this statement here isn’t confined to a one- 
price system. It says the objections of the cotton farmers to continu- 
ing support domestic raw cotton prices at an artificial level—it was 
my recollection in the years that I was on the Agricultural Commit- 
tee in the House of Representatives that at least the associations of 
the smaller cotton farmers were very much in favor of price support 
on raw cotton, holding up the price support, and I hope this is so. It 
may have changed. It just struck me as being surprising. 

Senator Pastore. What page is that ? 
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Senator Corron. The bottom of page 6. It doesn’t in any way alter 
my opposition to the two-price system, and it is good news if the 
cotton farmers, themselves, have seen the light, but 1 wondered if that 
was realistic. 

Mr. Barkin. I think we are all now in agreement on trying to get 
a one-price, or to realize overtime—I think it is 1961 as the target date 
of the new Senate agricultural bill covering a one-price cotton system. 
There have been many formulas for achieving this. One of them has 
been to separate, or differentiate between cotton farmers who want 
to observe cotton acreage, and those that will have the freedom of 
increasing cotton acreage at a lower support price, but the mecha- 
nisms have been offered by different groups, but the objective is now 
generally agreed upon. 

Senator Pastore: On this point may I ask you a question. You 
heard our discussion with reference to section 22 of the Agriculture 
Act. Have you any comment on that? 

Mr. Barkin. I would say that the State Department has made its 
position quite clear on it, and the industry pursued it rather vigor- 
ously on the floor of the Senate, I think it was 2 years ago, and many 
Members of the Senate have pursued it, and the State Department 
made its interpretation rather clear. Whether the State Depart- 
ment’s interpretation can be changed is something that may be looked 
into, but at the time this question was raised many of us felt that the 
State Department’s position was quite final on it, but whether it is 
empowered under the law to revise it is something that your com- 
mittee may investigate. 

Senator Pastore. And what is your opinion as to whether or not it 
should be done? 

Mr. Barkin. Well, this is a matter of mechanism. I believe the in- 
dustry turned to it as an easy solution to a problem rather than being 
the most desirable one. Frankly, we believe that if there is to be a 
control on imports, it is not merely a problem of cotton separately, but 
there should be a more generalized system of control on imports of 
textiles. 

Senator Pastors. I know, but on the other hand, if you do raise the 

int—and you raise it rather well—that the two-price system of cotton 

oes injure the domestic market, if then it becomes necessary, let us 
assume, in other words, to assist the farmer, and in order to rid our- 
selves of these surpluses in raw cotton, in order to meet the world 
market competition, reduce the price by 20 percent and thereby sup- 
cath the foreign markets, and that in turn as a finished product comes 

ack at a cost the American manufacturer cannot compete with, be- 
cause he has to purchase the same cotton at a cost 20 percent more. 

_ Then why doesn’t it fall within the purview of that law to control 
even the quota, then? After all, under that very law we are con- 
trolling the importation of cotton from abroad, and yet we are en- 
couraging the exportation of cotton at a reduced price which is manu- 
factured. into a finished product that comes back to haunt us. 
» Now, it is all within the machinery of that law that this comes about, 
and I say this: If you are going to have a two-price system in order 
to encourage the sale abroad of cotton at a cheaper price, then I think 
that under that very law we ought to protect the worker in America 
who finishes cotton to sell the finished product which is coming in 
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from abroad in order to destroy the American market. I think it 
makes sense. 

Mr. Barxrn. I think—I know we supported the movement at the 
time, and if there is a possibility for revision of the State Department 
and Agriculture Department rulings on it, it would be the most accept- 
able solution for that problem. 

Senator Pastore. You would at least encourage further explora- 
tion of the point? 

Mr. Barxtn. Most assuredly. 

Senator Purretz. But not too hopefully. 

Senator Pastore. But we have to keep trying these things, whether 
we get them or not. We can’t give up the crusade. 

Mr. Epetman. Sol Barkin here has made some guesses as to what 
the elimination of the support price might mean in the price, in the 
yard price, of cotton manufactured in this country, and I thought 
perhaps at this point that might be an interesting little angle. 

Mr. Barkin. Well, it is rather simple. If it is 7 cents a pound, 
4 yards a pound, you almost have 2 cents a yard reduction in price, 
or a margin, an increase in margin for the industry to play with, so 
that it is a very substantial margin with which to increase the profit- 
ability, the wages of American industry. 

Senator Purrert. You mention under some of these abuses as the 
tax law now stands, you mentioned one which I wonder if you wish 
to discuss further, exemption of interest from municipal bonds which 
helps to provide securities seeking new textile mills in new locations. 

Mr. Poxiock. I think this is common knowledge that there are 
communities, and their efforts to reveal, attract industry, or selling 
municipal bonds, to bring industry in and give them rent free. 

Senator Purtetu. As a matter of fact, tax free, which takes off the 
grand list of other community properties yielding money for the 
support of their schools and other municipal services; isn’t that right, 
which makes it very inequitable? 

Mr. Barry. Our primary concern, in terms of the Federal tax 
law, is the question of the exemption granted to the interest so that 
that is the only area, I think, the Federal tax law can reach. 

Senator Purrett. I realize that is the only area you mentioned. I 
simply spoke of a companion area. 

Senator Pastors. Have you brought that matter up with the House 
Ways and Means? 

Mr. Barxrn. Yes, and if you are interested we have filed—TI have 
not attached that as one of our appendixes, but we have rather lengthy 
technical memorandums on that subject. We shall send it to your 
committee. 

Senator Pastore. Do you mind if we incorporate it by reference? 
I think it ought to be incorporated by reference. 

Senator Thurmond ? 

Senator THurmonp. I don’t believe I have any questions. 

Senator Pastore. All right, Mr. Barkin, we will hear you, and let 
me say this to you: Is there any necessity for you detaining Mr. 
Pollock? 

Mr. Potxock. I would like to stay for a while, anyway. 

Senator Pastore. All right, sir. 
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Mr. Barkin. Members of the committee, obviously my statement 
isnot designed for reading. 

Senator Pasrorr, And “obviously” is a weak word at this point. 

Mr. Barkin. We have attempted to provide you with material 
which were not presented by the other spokesmen of the industry, and 
my I therefore ask that this be incorporated in the record. 

enator Pastors. In its entirety. 

Mr. Barkin. In its entirety, and I shall only dwell on those phases 
of our testimony and point them out to you where we are bringing 
new matter to your attention, or a different point of view. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SOLOMON BARKIN, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION 
or America, AFL-CIO 


We are very happy to appear before you to present our views respecting de- 
velopments in the textile industry. We have been urging such a congressional 
or executive study for many years. The present hearings are an appropriate 
culmination for these persistent efforts to dramatize the need for greater public 
attention to the industry’s problems. To us they are epitomized by “Textiles: 
Crisis for America” (exhibit I). 

As America’s oldest industry, textiles have inherited the problems of old 
age. For a good part of the last century and extending through the first two 
decades of this century, the industry grew. The expansion appeared limitless. 
Beginning in the twenties, the problems of overcapacity have become chronic. 

While we are still beset by the previous difficulties, new evidence of decline 
of an even more disconcerting character has become evident in the past 10 
years. The basic textile industry, including primarily the spinning of yarn, and 
the weaving and finishing of cloth, has begun to lose out to competitive products, 
Substitute items are preempting historic textile uses. The industry is not 
sharing proportionately in the rise in the national income and increased personal 
consumption expenditures. New markets are not compensating for losses in 
older ones. 

The short spurt of vigor enjoyed during World War II and until 1949 has 
spent itself. The promise during this period that textile workers would share 
in the benefits gained by workers in other industries; that business would be 
prosperous; that the companies would be remolded in the image of the modern 
progressive growth-corporation faded away. 

With this disillusionment came the further realization that the domestic prob- 
lems were being increasingly aggravated by imports from abroad which in- 
tensified the difficulties faced at home. The cotton industry found its troubles 
compounded in domestic and foreign markets by a double price system for raw 
cotton which handicapped it in competition with other fibers and with foreign 
producers and artificially cut down domestic demand. Foreign markets were 
lost as other countries built up their local industries and Japan and India took 
over the export field. 

Fractionalized by traditioned individualism, management in the industry has 
made only the most tentative and preliminary efforts at reorganizing itself for 
the new era. Several ventures at establishing technical research institutions 
have left as residues modest institutions supported by few concerns which cannot 
tackle the competitive challenge sounded by other industries. Economic and 
marketing research are for the most part limited to a few individual companies. 
Less than a handful make serious investments in these fields. A measure of the 
limited character of these efforts is provided by the fact that a diligent search 
indicates that there is probably not one economist in the employ of any of the 
textile corporations. The recent explorations in this field by the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute are still in the most preliminary stage. 

It is only recently that the realization has come of the need to develop a new 
spirit and definition of objective and recast the industry’s organization to stop 
the decline and step out into new areas of growth. Even where this revelation 
has taken hold, the leaders have been cautious and tentative and, what is most 
important, have focused on limited objectives. They have excluded vital groups 
such as trade unions, distributors, consumers, and users of textiles from their 
plans. There is no feeling of urgency among these men. There is therefore 
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a great need for a broad, more intensive and urgent program of action at least to 
match the heightened rate of change in our industrial system. Competitive 
groups are not standing still. They are moving ahead, both under their own 
steam and with financial assistance from the Government. The textile indus- 
tries must at least parallel these efforts if they are to hold their own. 

The present hearings are a propitious occasion for a call to action. It igs 
an opportunity for uniting groups on a broad program of growth. The promise 
inherent in these hearings must assume a positive function of helping all factors 
within the industry, the material suppliers, labor, management, distributors, 
consumers, and industrial users to join together in a program for revitalization 
and expansion of this important industrial area. Government has in recent 
years compounded many of the industry’s problems through the lowering of 
tariffs and the creation of a double price system for cotton. Now there is an 
opportunity for Government to step in and provide the machinery for coralling 
the internal industrial forces and helping them to cement themselves into a new 
positive force for growth. 

We look to the Government for this move because we believe that the challenge 
is so huge, the stakes so large, the need for speed so compelling, and the inter- 
ests so multifarious, that only a public organization could implement a program 
with sufficient breadth, vigor, and support by the varied interests within the 
industry, to reverse the economic tides. As we see it, only this course can 
project ‘““New Horizons for Textiles” (exhibit II). 


I. A PERMANENT TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT AGENCY NECESSARY 


These hearings should result in the recommendation for the establishment of 
a permanent Federal development agency for the textile industry. Single rem- 
edies are not enough. We have had a long history of governmental investiga- 
tions of this industry in prior generations. The problems of today are differ- 
ent. We were then focusing on sore spots. Now we are highlighting the poten- 
tialities for growth and the modernization of the industry’s research and de- 
velopment objectives and facilities; its marketing goals; its structure and its 
labor and industrial relations. These aims can only be realized over time by 
an agency devoted to the well-being of this important industry. 

We know that in the past the low ages and intolerable working conditions 
of child labor and long hours were the targets of public investigation. The 
need for correcting them distinguished the cotton textile industry so that it 
became known as Industry No. 1 for the first code promulgated under the 
NIRA. A Cabinet committee subsequently issued a report in 1935 on the indus- 
try‘s problems.* 

Regions of this country in which the textile industry has been dominant have 
also identified their difficulties with its developments. The decline of New 
England has been associated with the shrinkage of the textile industry. Several 
recent surveys have been made, one by a group of economists for the Council of 
Economic Advisers * and another by the New England Committee of the National 
Planning Association * and a third by a committee appointed by the Conference 
of New England Governors.‘ All have dealt with the future of the industry and 
its implications for the region. They have sought methods of reinvigorating the 
industry and equalizing competition, as well as compensating for the losses. 

The Southeast has also been troubled by the problems of the industry. The 
plight of the cottongrower has been coupled with the economic backwardness 
of the cotton-mill worker. Both have spelled a low-income economy for the 
region, leading the Federal Government to label the area as “economic problem 
No. 1” in 1988. While economic growth has since been enjoyed in the Piedmont 
and the immediate surrounding areas, it has not been sufficient, particularly in 
face of the shrinkage in the textile industry, agriculture, and other resource- 
based industries, to provide a secure economic base. These challenges led the 
Council of Economie Advisers to call for a report on the South which was entitled 
“The Impact of Federal Policies on the Economy of the South,” published in 


1 Cotton Textile Industry, message from the President of the United States transmitting 
a report on the conditions and problems of the cotton textile industry, made by the Cabinet 
committee appointed by him, 74th Cong., 1st sess., 8. Doc. No. 126, 1935 
'2The New England Economy, a report to the President transmitting a study initiated 

by the Council of Economic Advisers and prepared by its Committee on the New England 
Economy, July 1951. 

®The Economie State of New England, National Planning Association, 1954. 

* Report on the New England Textile Industry, by committee appointed by the Conference 
of New England Governors, 1952. 
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t to July 1949 by the Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic Report. The 
tive National Planning Association formed a Committee of the South in 1946, which 
wh uced a series of studies examining in part the implications of the textile 
lus- jndustry for the area.’ The States in this area have embarked on new indus- 
trialization programs, hoping to build new nuclei for growth and expansion out- 
t is side of the industry. 
Lise In view of the continuing Federal interest evidenced by the above and other 
ors studies and investigations, it would be appropriate for Congress now to bring 
Ors, these studies to fruition by setting in motion a feasible plan for redeveloping 
ion this industry. By helping to stimulate its growth the Congress will be meet- 
ent ing a national need. The affected regions will themselves benefit greatly. In 
of stead of having to labor so hard merely to replace that which is being lost, they 
an ean look to the new industries as supplements to help provide new employments 
ing for the expanding population. In the South this problem is particularly severe 
ew because of the agricultural population being displaced from the dwindling econo- 
mies of the labor intensive corps. 
ge There is also an international reason for taking seriously this plea for a per- 
er- manent Federal agency. Not only are a number of regions in the United States 
1m substantially dependent upon the industry, but many other countries, such as 
he England, France, and others in Europe, as well as Japan, have built much of 
an their wealth and industrial experience in these fields. They are also engaged 
in the same search, trying to find new uses, markets, and ways for the textile 
industry. Despite their meager resources, they have organized national research 
and promotional agencies which are striving desperately to stimulate new growth. 
To the extent that we succeed, we will be helpful to them. They will then have 
of to curtail fewer plants, will be less dependent upon foreign markets, and be able 
m- to prosper with less cost. 
a- Redevelopment of the American textile industry will be as significant a contri- 
T- bution as our past aid in the form of technical know-how and promotional skill 
n- has been to these countries. International well-being and comity will thereby be 
e advanced. We all have great faith in the creativity of human genius when it 
ts is applied to a common problem. We have seen the results in many fields. 
'y What is needed is an agency and the wherewithal for bringing these resources 
together to help stimulate the industry. 
1s 
t II. TROUBLES STEM FROM INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL SOURCES 
e The textile industry is confronted with many major difficulties. A crucial 
3. measure is its failure to expand output in face of a growing population, a rising 
income, a multiplication of the needs of people, and the extensive new leisure 
e which they have acquired. The American population, commerce, and industry 
v are beckoning most insistently for new materials and items for consumption. 
1 New industries have been created; new products have appeared. Yet the textile 
f industry has made only the most limited and modest efforts to reach the new 
1 demands while other industries have not been remiss about grabbing off markets 
a traditionally served by the textile industry. 
1 For those who are skeptical about the opportunities, we point to the few new in- 
2 dustrial uses of textiles pioneered in most cases by people outside of the ranks 






of the industry. Look at the use of glass fiber cloth in the making of laminates 
and boats. Is not the coated nylon radome (for radar stations) symbolic of the 
potentialities of textiles for the construction of houses? 

The possibilities are truly unending but there has to be the venturesomeness 
and capital to try: the enterprise to convert the experimental findings into prod- 
ucts ; the drive to find markets and the organization to make sales. These are the : 
demands we must make upon the internal forces within the industry. 5 

- Unfortunately there has been too much of an attitude of complacency among 
many surviving firms which believe that their position has become safer as others 
have gone out of business. The industry as a whole has felt that there is a limit 
to liquidation. The country will need a certain minimum of textile equipment. 
People have to be clothed, homes have to be decorated, and industry has to be 

served with textiles, and the survivors will do it. 
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5 New Industry Comes to the South, National Planning Association, May 1949; Frederick 
L, Deming and Weldon A. Stein, Disposal of Southern War Plants, National Planning 
Association, 1949; Glen E. McLaughlin and Stefan Robock, Why Industry Moves South, 
National Planning Association, June 1949; Albert Lepawsky, State Planning and Economic 
Development in the South, National Planning Association, August 1949. 
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This smug attitude will not pay off. Productivity continues to increase. Com. 
petitors will continue to capture traditional markets. Redundancy will appear 
and equipment and plants will continue to go if the demand remains stationary or 
shrinks. True, the marginal firm will go first. They will be those with the higher 
costs, rigid out-of-date management and equipment, or unsuccessful stylists or 
product designers. But the closings will continue. The reaper will claim its 
victims unless contraction is converted into growth. There is no safety in the 
fact that a company has survived the liquidations of the past. 

But not all of the difficulties are internal. Many stem from governmental 
policy. Presumably the trade associations in their presentations will dwell upon 
these at considerable length, indicating the types of problems which our tariff 
policy and our double-price system on cotton have created. The Government can 
change other policies which would facilitate the revitalization of the industry, 
But in addition to these programs, the major policy determination must be to 
create this new development agency which will focus the full force of the 
industry upon the one objective of creating new outlets and uses for textile 
products. 

Ill. FUNCTIONS OF THE TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 


We shall only briefly indicate the nature and functions of the Textile Rede- 
velopment Agency. First, it should be a public body appointed by the President 
and approved by the Congress, including nominees of the various interests, in- 
cluding trade unions. ‘These should be full-time persons devoting themselves to 
the work of the agency. This group’s work should be financed through a small 
levy collected by the Government on the industry’s product. Its duties shall in- 
clude (1) continuing study of economic and technical develepoments in the indus- 
try, including an annual survey, analyzing the industry’s current and prospective 
problems, and making recommendations for action to be undertaken by the Con- 
gress or the executive branch of Government or by private interests within the 
industry; (2) promotion of basic research for the industry in technical and 
economic problems, including consumer, household, and industrial textile needs 
and purchasing habits; (3) investigation of general household and industry ma- 
terial needs and the possibility of adapting textiles for these needs; (4) estab- 
lishment of a fabric library, design centers, textile museums, and publication of 
educational literature; (5) administration of a reduced workweek program to 
be effective in periods of economic recession within the industry, providing for 
a 35-hour week without reduction in pay during such periods; (6) administra- 
tion of provisions granting benefits to the textile workers similar to those ex- 
tended to railroad workers under the Transportation Act of 1940; (7) organi- 
zation of conferences within the industry to promote research, understanding 
and education of suppliers, manufacturers, workers, consumers, and industrial 
users. 

We likewise believe that there is need of a special labor relations act specifi- 
cally developed to assure textile workers the right of organization and the pro- 
motion of collective bargaining. 

We have appealed to various other congressional groups for legislation on 
other subjects such as tariffs; one-priced cotton; use of the carryback tax pro- 
visions; and unemployment insurance which we shall review summarily in this 
paper. These encompass the full legislative program which we believe should 
be considered by your committee and be appraised in your final report to the 
Congress for guidance not only for the industry and the executive branch of 
the Government but also for the various committees of the Congress. 


IV. TWUA PAST PRESENTATIONS ON INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS 


The Textile Workers Union of America has been alert to the industry’s prob- 
lems throughout the postwar years. We have appealed to various groups for 
action. But there has been little will to act. Some members of the industry 
have minimized the difficulties ; others have disapproved of the proposed actions. 
Governments have heard and sympathized but have not moved. 

The first union presentation was made before the Massachusetts Special Com- 
mission Relative to the Textile Industry on October 31, 1949. We defined the 
issue in the following way: “The main problem your commission faces is to 
find a means of stimulating enterprise among manufacturers and improving 
their skills in meeting the developments of the day. All other issues are of 
minor consquence.” In this statement we proposed a “State textile commission 
with equal representation of textile labor, textile management, and the public. 
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The latter representatives shall include among others an outstanding textile 
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scientist, retail merchandiser, and economist. This commission shall be em- 
powered to make or have made by public institutions such economic and techni- 
eal studies as are needed to facilitate business judgment and solve current tech- 
nical issues and make its findings public” (exhibit III). 

During the Korean war we urged a whole series of steps which would assure 
Government contracts to the distressed areas. 

Following the Korean war the problems of the industry became grave and 
we wrote to the White House urging action. In a letter dated October 27, 
1954, President Emil Rieve urged a ‘textile research program, a greatly broad- 
ened equivalent of the work which has been successfully carried out for some 
years for the benefit of the (raw) cotton industry alone. Such a program 
should study consumer trends and investigate possible new uses and new mar- 
kets for textiles” (exhibit IV). 

Failing to get any response from the President, our organization appealed 
to the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. In our presentation of com- 
ments on the 1955 Economic Report we reviewed our efforts for obtaining 
an investigation and called attention to the endorsement for our efforts con- 
tained in an editorial of the New York Times of June 7, 1954.° 

The Joint Committee on the Economie Report considered the proposal for an 
investigation but concluded that it was inappropriate for it to consider specific 
industries since an investigation of the textile industry might result in similar 
demands for studies by others. 

Our plea was next formally addressed to a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare which in March 1955 examined the prob- 
lems of unemployment (exhibit V). 

President William Pollock renewed our appeal to the President in May 1957, 
asking him to “act to save the textile industry.” One proposal was for a “full 
investigation of the textile industry’s problems. This could be launched by a 
national conference of all interests called by you. Such a conference would per- 
fect and enlarge upon the program outlined below” (exhibit VI). 

Finding no response in that area, we then turned to the economists of this 
country with a call for an essay contest entitled “A Challenge for New Economic 
Ideas; Programs for Rehabilitating the Textile Industry” (exhibit VII). 

Besides these overall pleas and declarations, we have appealed to Congress in 
specific areas for taking action favorable to the long-term interests of the textile 
industry and its workers. These include testimony on the subject of tariffs; 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act’; one-price cotton *; revision of corporate 
income-tax law relative to loss carryback provisions *; depressed areas *; appro- 
priations for textile research by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture;“ and the Labor Relations Act.” 

We are submitting these statements for your study, since each of these pre- 
sents a more detailed analysis of the associated problems of this industry than 
we could undertake to offer in a single memorandum for this committee. 

We believe that this investigation has been a long-needed step in order 
to bring into focus all of the varied problems confronting the industry and 
will help to highlight the actions necessary to bring relief and new vigor to this 
industry. 

V. TEXTILE INDUSTRY IS DISTRESSED 


As indicated, the textile industry is truly distressed. The evidence and 
causes are most diverse. All of the difficulties antedate the present depres- 
sion, for the industry has been distressed during the entire period of the 
recent boom. As a matter of fact, even if we should witness a full measure of 


Solomon Barkin, statement before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report on the 
textile industry as a depressed industry, January 27, 1955. 

7Solomon Barkin, statement before the Senate Finance Committee on the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, June 30, 1958. 

8 Statement of Textile Workers Union of America on the need for a single-price system 
for raw cotton, February 1958 (I-258-C). 

®General Revenue Revision, hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means, House 
of Representatives, pt. 3, January 31, February 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, 1958, pp. 3101-3117 
(contains statement of Solomon Barkin on carryovers of net operating losses). 

1% Solomon Barkin, statement on area reemployment legislation before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, May 1958. 

1 Cf., letter of William Pollock to Secretary Benson, March 20, 1955. 

® Benjamin Wyle, The Unorganized Worker—Forgotten Man in Labor Relations, state- 
ment before the Senate Subcommittee on Labor-Management Relations of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, May 20, 1958. 
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recovery to the same levels we enjoyed in 1956, it is likely that the problems 
of this industry will persist unless forthright, sweeping steps are immediately 
initiated to correct the sources of trouble. 

The fundamental fact that we must remember is while the American economy 
prospered, many textile mills were liquidated ; thousands of workers lost their 
jobs; and wages and earnings were low in this industry. This is an unhealthy 
state of affairs which must be remedied. This industry must become as vibrant 
and growth-oriented as are the modern American industries. 

Some problems are of longer standing than others. Surplus capacity hag 
been with the industry since the end of World War I. But it is only during 
the last 10 years that many of the newer symptoms of decline have become 
manifest. 

To appreciate the causes of this distress it is necessary to have a full un- 
derstanding of the industry’s current condition, appreciating which factors are 
of recent origin and which are long standing. We shall therefore first deal 
with the evidence of the industry’s distress and the problems inherent in the 
industry’s condition. 


A. Economic stagnation 


The outstanding fact about the textile industry’s experience during the past 
30 years is its failure to partake in the vast growth of the American economy, 
Between 1929 and 1957 the real per capita gross national product rose by 60 
percent while the per capita mill consumption of textile fibers increased by 
only 9 percent (table 1). Aside from the periods of wartime boom and war- 
induced shortages, per capita fiber consumption has remained at levels only 
slightly above the prewar rate. Since 1950, when textile demand was inflated 
by the Korean war, the industry has been suffering from a series of deficiencies 
which have resulted in depressed production, sales, prices, wages, profits and 
employment. 

In 1957, total mill consumption of fibers was down 10 percent from 1950, with 
per capita consumption declining by 20 percent. By March 1958, consumption 
had reached a low of 5,770 million pounds per year, 16 percent below the 1950 
rate; per capita consumption was down 26 percent. 

The Federal Reserve Board index of textile production has exhibited similar 
trends, falling from 111 in 1950 (1947-49=100) to 99 in 1957, a decline of 11 
percent. In March and April 1958, the seasonally adjusted index stood at 91, 
18 percent below the 1950 figure. 

The output of the “basic textile industry” * reached a peak of 13.1 billion linear 
yards in 1950 and has since fluctuated between 12.1 and 12.9 billion yards a year, 
reaching a low of 12.1 billion in 1957 (table 2). Last year’s production was 7 
percent below that of 1950. On a per capita basis the decline amounted to 18 
percent. 

While the value of all manufacturers’ sales increased by 47 percent between 
1950 and 1957, textile sales declined by 3 percent, falling from $13.5 billion in 
1950 to $13 billion in 1957 (table 3). By April 1958, the seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of textile sales had dropped to $12.3 billion, 9 percent below the 1950 
rate. 


B. Declining employment 


The stagnation of textile production and sales has taken a heavy toll on 
the industry’s work force. The number of production workers employed de- 
clined from 1,146,300 in 1947 to 947,500 in 1954, a drop of 17 percent (table 4). 
In March 1958, the comparable figure was 820,000, down 326,000 from the 1947 
level, or 28 percent. 


33 Comprises scouring and combing plants, yarn and thread mills, broad-woven fabric 
mills and finishing plants. 
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Each of the major divisions of the industry has experienced a marked con- 
traction in employment since 1947: 







Production workers 











Division 
1947 March 1958 ! Percent 


change 
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Yarn and thread mills, except wool------..-..--.------------- 143, 600 90, 000 —37 ij 
Cotton and synthetic broadwoven fabrics_...........-.-.----- 407, 500 320, 000 —21 ij 
Woolen and worsted manufactures... --..-.-..--.------------- 166, 800 60, 000 —64 i 
EE ESE pp cpent cn oaC ina unacecastggpascduaknidets 25, 300 21, 000 —17 ia 
NII 2c. gate detee el céo dca saceueaScweueeseswle 211, 800 179, 000 —15 i 
NL IRIN CUNRONN I od is in lesmenniaeninuingininen 69, 000 65, 000 —-6 j 
Carpets and rugs and other floor coverings.-......-........-.-- 50, 800 38, 000 —25 

Miscellaneous textile goods_-..-.........-..------- a desaninaeh 52, 700 40, 000 —24 





1 Partly estimated by TWUA, AFL-CIO. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 











The families of textile workers have suffered cruel deprivations as a result t] 
of the curtailment of employment opportunities. Not only have hundreds of ad 
thousands of workers lost their jobs but those continuing to work have had 
their shift hours sharply reduced (table 5). The average workweek for the 
textile mill products industry has been less than 40 hours in each of the past 
10 years, except for 1955. In 1957 it fell to 38.9 and in 1958 it has varied from 
a high of 37.8 in February to a low of 36.6 in April. 

The workers in each major division of the basic textile industry have shared 
in the short workweeks prevailing during recent years. Woolen and worsted 
and dyeing and finishing workers had workweeks averaging over 40 hours in 
1957 but by March 1958 their hours of work had fallen below 40. Yarn- and 
thread-mill workers were hardest hit by curtailed operations, averaging 38.2 
hours per week in 1957 and 35.7 hours in March 1958. 


0. Liquidation of plants and equipment 


The postwar period has been one of heavy liquidation of textile plants and 
equipment. Based on public reports, we estimate that 717 basic larger textile 
plants (exclusive of small New York metropolitan area dyers and finishers) 
went out of business from 1946 through 1957 (table 6). Some 197,000 workers 
lost their jobs as a result of these liquidations, 91,000 in the cotton-rayon 
division, 88,000 in woolens and worsteds and 18,000 in dyeing and finishing. 
More than 50 plants were wiped out in each year since 1952, with the number 
of displaced workers varying from 18,000 in 1956 to 35,000 in 1954. In 1954 
alone, some 21,000 woolen and worsted workers lost their jobs through mill 
liquidations, almost one-quarter of the number of production workers employed 
at the beginning of the year. 

The above survey, of course, does not constitute a census of liquidations and 
does not fully account for the net reduction. The only source which could fully 
reflect these developments would be the United States census of manufactures. 
The last one covered 1954. A comparison of the number of establishments shows 
an overall reduction of only 87 plants, from 8,157 to 8,070 (table 4). However, 
close study of the data indicates that the offset to the large plant closings con- 
sists primarily of plants with less than 20 employees. Of the 15 industry divi- 
sions for which we have detailed information, 5 had shown increases in the total 
number of plants between 1947 and 1954 but there was a reduction in the number 
of establishments with 20 or more employees. For the 15 industries as a whole, 
the number of establishments decreased from 3,665 to 3,615 between 1947 and 
1954, but for the plants with 20 or more employees, there was a reduction from 
2,483 to 2,257 establishments during this period. Presumably the same trend 
obtained for the entire industry so that the shrinkage in larger plants was most 
marked and was only partially offset by the appearance of new small shops in 
some divisions. 
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The impact of mill liquidations has been most severe in the woolen and 
worsted division. The equipment in place in this division was reduced by more 
than 50 percent between the end of 1947 and 1957, as is indicated by the follow- 
ing breakdown of equipment statistics (table 7) : 


Percentage decline in textile mill equipment in place, 1947-57 


Cotton mills: Percent 
as arial creticniaiitnen enemrereirinnieewreiniuioersectinyntotaamteratnns 11 
I titreicntmen aietiaceban tinernh gpanaebanee 11 

a (Ne SS I ON an cerca cen seem enediimsinie oceania cee chine diteioas 12 

Woolen and worsted mills: 
I. ce aanian eoumniantinam eoiabenainvs <nawanansinbidivendy 41 
lin meee stint inh ron 51 
Sa echt spin sa iepncyean ch abaman wan 63 

Caroet tole: seas Mennineg spingies...................--....-~--.-----5-~ 25 


1 Excluding carpet mills. 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


D. Depressed prices 


While the general wholesale price level has risen by 21 percent since 1948 
(exclusive of farm products and foods), the average price of cotton products in 
April 1958 was 16 percent below the 1947 level; manmade fiber textile products 
were down by 26 percent, and wool products, by 3 percent (table 8). With the 
exception of wool products (whose prices were held up by advancing raw wool 
costs), the price level of textile products declined sharply between 1948 and 1950, 
and after a short-lived rise in 1951, continued to drop steadily through 1954. 
The modest recovery in cotton goods prices during 1955 and 1956 still left the 
average 614 percent below the 1950 level and 12 percent. below 1948. Moreover, 
the weakening of demand in 1957-58 resulted in price reductions which wiped out 
the previous gains, depressing the cotton product price level below the 1954 
average. 

The stability of raw cotton prices during the decline in cotton product prices 
has resulted in a marked contraction in mill manufacturing margins (table 9). 
As a result of Government price supports, the average price of cotton used in the 
17 gray goods constructions included in the Department of Agriculture’s mill 
margin series has fluctuated within the narrow range between 34.3 and 35.8 
cents a pound during the past. 5 years. However, cloth prices for these con- 
structions fell from a high of 66.77 cents per pound of cotton content in 1953 to a 
low of 61.37 cents in 1957, resulting in a drop of 16 percent in the average manu- 
facturing margin during this period (from 32.17 to 27.05 cents). In May 1958, 
the cloth price had declined to 59.07 cents while cotton prices increased to 34.67 


cents, leaving a mill margin of 24.40 cents, 24 percent below the 1953 level and 
40 percent below the 1950 average margin. 


E. Substandard wages and supplementary economic benefits 


Wages and conditions of work in the textile industry have historically been 
below the average for all manufacturing industries. However, during the 7% 
years of economic stagnation which the textile industry has undergone, the 
relative position of textile workers has deteriorated badly (table 10). In 1947, 
the average straight-time hourly earnings of production workers in the basic 
textile industry were $1.007 compared to $1.198 for all factory production workers, 
a difference of 16 percent. Between 1947 and 1950, textile wages kept pace with 
the general rise in wages so the difference remained at 16 percent. However, by 
1954, the gap had been widened to 26 percent as the average for all manufacturing 
rose to $1.76 while textile wages averaged $1.31. This gap has continued to widen, 
reaching 30 percent in March 1958, when basic textile workers averaged $1.45 
per hour compared to $2.06 for all factory workers. 

Supplementary economic benefits have assumed increasing importance to the 
welfare of workers throughout American industry since the war. The textile 
industry has lagged considerably behind the prevailing practice with respect to 
each of these provisions (table 11). 

1. Paid holidays.—While the bulk of all workers covered by collective-bargain- 
ing agreements received at least 6 paid holidays and a substantial proportion 
receive 7 or more, 70 percent of the cotton textile workers and 58 percent of the 
synthetic textile workers have no paid holidays. In the wool yarn and fabric 
and dyeing and finishing divisions, most workers receive 6 or more holidays but 
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appreciable proportions receive none (35 percent in the former and 24 percent in 
the latter). 

2. Shift premiums.—Premiums of 5 cents per hour or 5 percent are the most 
common practices for second shifts in organized plants while textile workers 
generally receive no bonus for second shift work, except in the woolen and worsted 
division, where 44 percent receive no bonus and most of the rest receive 5 cents 
or less. 

The prevailing practice in all industries is to pay a third shift premium of 
over 5 cents per hour or over 5 percent. In the textile industry, 5 cents or less 
is the predominant differential, except in the wool yarn and fabric division, which 
pays a premium of over 5 cents per hour for third shift work in plants employing 
49 percent of the production workers and 10 percent or more in an additional 
9 percent, of the plants. Even in the wool division, substantial portions of the 
workers receive no third shift bonus (21 percent) or bonuses of 5 cents or less 
(19 percent). 

38. Paid vacations.—The prevailing practice is for all plant workers to receive 
1 week after 1 year of service, 2 weeks or more after 5 years, and 3 weeks or 
more after 15 years. In the textile industry, most workers are eligible for 1 week 
after 1 year and a maximum of 2 weeks after 5 years. However, substantial por- 
tions of the workers in this industry receive less: 4 to 8 percent are in plants 
with no provision for paid vacations and an additional 10 to 30 percent are in 
plants with less than 2 weeks’ vacation after 5 years. 

4. Health, insurance, and pension plans.—The proportion of textile workers 
covered by life and accidental death insurance are about the same as in all 
industries but textile benefits for hospitalization, surgical, and medical insurance 
is appreciably smaller than in other industries. Retirement pensions are provided 
for 10 to 17 percent of the workers in the cotton, synthetic, and wool divisions and 
87 percent of the dyeing and finishing workers, compared to 50 percent of the 
workers in all industries. 


F. Uneven regional and loyal impacts 


1. Employment.—The impact of the decline in the textile industry has been 
felt in all parts of the country. However, the older textile regions (New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States) have suffered the largest losses (table 12). 
Between February 1951, when the industry last operated in high gear, and April 
1958, substantial reductions in textile employment were recorded in every 
State in which textiles are a significant industry. New England lost 158,000 
textile jobs during this period, 55 percent of the number employed in February 
1951. The decline in the Middle Atlantic region was 126,400 jobs, or 41 percent. 
In the South, textile employment decreased by 102,000, or 15 percent. 

In New England, Massachusetts suffered the largest loss in textile jobs (72,500 
or 58 percent), with reductions of more than 50 percent also being recorded in 
Vermont (79 percent), Connecticut (56 percent), and Rhode Island (54 percent). 
Substantial declines occurred in each of the Middle Atlantie States, with Penn- 
sylvania losing the largest number of jobs (52,400), and New Jersey suffering the 
biggest percentage reduction (46 percent). 

In the South, declines of more than 10,000 jobs were recorded in North Carolina 
(29,000), South Carolina (13,000), Georgia (18,100) and Alabama (15,400). 
The largest percentage reductions affected Maryland (47 percent) and Mississippi 
(35 percent). The seriousness of the decline in Southern States is indicated 
by the fact that 177 textile mills were liquidated in this region between 1946 and 
1957, displacing 42,600 workers (table 13). More than 6,000 southern textile 
workers lost their jobs as a result of mill closings in each of the past 2 years 
and a real wave of additional mills are in the process of closing. 

2. Equipment.—While the contraction which has taken place in the South 
has been offset by expansion in other mills, particularly worsted spinning mills, 
this has not been the case in New England or the Middle Atlantic States (table 
14). Between 1939 and 1957 there was a net reduction of 62 percent in the cotton 
spinning spindles in place in New England and a net increase of 3 percent in 
the South. Consequently, the South’s share of cotton spinning equipment in- 
creased from 73 percent to 89 percent during this period. 

In the woolen and worsted division, New England has suffered even greater 
losses, which have been partially absorbed by southern gains. New England’s 
share of the Nation’s worsted combs declined from 70 to 59 percent between 
1939 and 1957 while the South expanded from a negligible proportion to 21 
percent. The Middle Atlantic States fell from second to third place in this 
division, as their share declined from 25 percent to 18 percent. New England 
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and the Middle Atlantic region suffered even larger reductions in their woolen 
spinning spindlage, the former declining from 54 to 46 percent of the total and the 
latter from 26 to 22 percent while the South expanded its share from 8 to 22 
percent. The sharpest contraction in the northern industry occurred in worsted 
spinning, in which New England lost 81 percent of its equipment between 1939 
and 1957, as its share of the total declined from 73 to 41 percent. The Middle 
Atlantic region lost 79 percent of its worsted spindles, falling from 22 to 15 
percent of the total. The South added 256,000 spindles, mostly American system 
spinning equipment, to increase its share from 2 percent in 1939 to 42 percent 
in 1957. 

3. Localities —The magnitude of the problems created by the decline in textile 
employment is indicated by the fact that in May 1958, there were no fewer than 
20 major labor market areas and 29 smaller areas classified by the United States 
Bureau of Employment Security as having a substantial labor surplus, i. e., 
6 percent or more of the labor force unemployed, in which textiles is a major 
industry (table 15). Among the major textile areas in this category, the follow- 
ing had more than 10 percent of their labor force unemployed in January 1958: 


Unemployment 


Number Percent of 
labor force 


Massachusetts: 
Fall River 


Eooo 
S53 sees 


Pennsylvainia: 


aS 


Wilkes-Barre— Hazleton 
Tennessee: Knoxville 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Employment Security. 


The following smaller textile areas had unemployment rates of 10 percent 
or more in January 1958: 


Unemployment 


Number Percent 


Maine: Biddeford-Sanford : 6, 400 
Massachusetts: North Adams 3, 010 
Virginia: Radford-Pulaski P 4, 550 
North Carolina: 
Fayetteville . 3, 500 
Rutherfordton-Forest City . 1, 800 
Shelby-Kings Mountain 3, 300 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Employment Security. 


The concentration of textile manufacturing along the Atlantic seaboard makes 
these textile areas peculiarly dependent upon the health of the industry. The 
proportion of total manufacturing employment accounted for by textiles is 
approximately 50 percent in North and South Carolina and more than 25 
percent in Rhode Island and Georgia. In addition, the textile industry fur- 
nishes substantial proportions of the factory employment in the other New 
England States, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Virginia, Alabama, and Tennessee. 
Reinvigoration of the textile industry is essential for the growth of these 
States. 

The distress suffered by the families of workers who have lost their jobs 
as a result of the decline of the textile industry cannot be depicted in sta- 
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tistics alone. Many unemployed workers, particularly in the older-age groups, 
tend to be counted out of the labor market by the vagaries of the statistician’s 
definition of terms. Nor can the human suffering involved in the exhaustion 
of unemployment insurance benefits be adequately measured by the figure of 
1,200,000 since last November. 

The impact of unemployment has been particularly serious upon the older 
persons. They have found that their advanced age has been a serious handicap 
in finding employment. There have been several studies of the effects of mill 
closings on the work force. They all tell the same story. The older workers 
have greater difficulties in finding new jobs. The younger people may find 
jobs but there is a great probability that their earnings on the new job will 
be lower. Textile workers seek jobs within the same industry even though 
they may have to travel far to get them. Employers in other industries have 
been reluctant to hire former textile workers. 

Professor Miernyk’s study of the displaced textile worker“ concludes that 
“the protracted decline in textile employment and the relative immobility of 
the displaced workers have produced a considerable amount of persistent un- 
employment in many textile centers in New England. The problem is not 
being solved by the growth of new industry in the region * * * There is no 
reason to expect a larger proportion of displaced workers to be absorbed by 
other industries in the future than has been true in the past.” 

The plight of the displaced textile worker, abandoned after devoting a life- 
time of work to a mill whose liquidation leaves him with little or no resources 
for rehabilitation, cries out for a solution. Federal assistance is essential if 
this pressing human problem is to be met. 


G. Low profits and dividends 


The stagnation in the textile industry’s sales and the depressed condition of 
its prices are reflected in the industry’s record of profits and dividends (table 
16). Corporate profits before taxes declined by 49 percent between 1951 and 
1952 and fell sharply again in 1954. After a partial recovery in 1955, they 
started to slide downward again in 1956 and registered a 22-percent drop in 
1957. The ratio of profits before taxes to sales varied between 4.6 and 5.3 
percent between 1952 and 1956, except for 1954, when it hit a low of 2.9 per- 
cent. The ratio for 1957 was 4.1 percent, compared to the average for all 
manufacturing corporations of 8.8 percent. 

Profits after taxes have followed a similar pattern, declining by 26 percent 
in 1957, when the margin on sales was 1.9 percent compared to an average of 
4.8 percent for all manufacturing corporations. The textile profit margin has 
generally been less than half of the manufacturing average during the past 
6 years. 

The return on stockholders’ investment in the textile industry has varied 
between 9 and 11% percent before taxes since 1952, except for 1954, when it 
was 514 percent. The 1957 return (9 percent) was less than half of the all 
manufacturing average of 20 percent before taxes. Textile profits after taxes 
have amounted to between 4 and 5% percent of net worth since 1952, except 
in 1954, when it fell to 1.8 percent. In 1957, the ratio of profits after taxes 
to net worth was 4.2 percent for textiles compared to 10.7 percent for all 
manufacturing. 

Cash dividend payments by textile corporations were cut sharply in 1952, 
dropping from $251 million in 1951 to $203 million. Disbursements to stock- 
holders have been declining steadily since 1952, reaching a low of $149 million 
in 1957. The ratio of textile dividends to stockholders’ equity in 1957 was 
2.5 percent compared to an average rate of 5.6 percent for all manufacturing. 

These data do not differentiate between the experiences of the various com- 
panies. There were many companies which enjoyed highly profitable returns. 
These were the larger corporations which tended to maintain the most advanced 
technologies and effective selling organizations and enjoyed other differential 


4 William H. Miernyk, Inter-Industry Mobility, Northeastern University, Boston, 1955. 
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positions. The following companies earned profit margins substantially in excess 
of the industry average in 1957: 


Esti- | Profits per 


mated | Profits | Profits; dollar of sales 
Period em- | before | after 
ploy- | taxes | taxes 
ment Before | After 
(total) taxes | taxes 


Thou- 
sands 
Burlington Industries, Inc_- 1 year to September 1928 $34, 229 
Bibb Manufacturing Co- 1 year to August 1931_- Se 5, 964 
Cannon Mills Co- _.| 1 year to December Nn : 26, 893 
Dan River Mills, Ine 11 year to December 1928_____- 13, 254 
Indian Head Mills, Inc---- 1 year to November 1930. - 1,800 | 1,529 
Johnson & Johnso 1 year to December 1931_- 13, 000 | 24, 794 
Kendall Co do. --| 7,500 | 8,045 
Opelika Manufacturing Co..-| 1 ‘year to September 1930____. 1,945 | 2,460 
Springs Cotton Mills........_| 1 year to December 1931_- .| 12,000 (‘) 
Textiles, Inc _| 1 year to September 1928 3,200 | 2, 255 
Thomast~n Cotton Mills...._| 1 year to June 1930_ . .--| 3,400 | 5,241 
United Merchants & Manu- | 6 months to December 1931__-.| 26,500 | 8, 607 
faeturers, Inc. | 
er. Point Manufacturing | 1 year to August 1931..........| 14 9, 336 | 
0. 


3 
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1 Not available. 


VI. CAUSES OF DISTRESS 


The above review of the manifestations of the industry’s distress suggests 
the many-faceted character of the problems which are responsible for its diffi- 
culties. The failure of textiles to participate in the vast secular growth of the 
American economy during the past 30 years is clear evidence that there are 
deepseated deficiencies which need to be corrected before this industry can be 
restored to a condition of full vigor and health. It would be a mistake to fasten 
on any one problem in the hope of finding a cure-all. We shall seek to consider 
the nature of the economic environment in which the industry operates, the 
ways in which the industry has attempted to cope with its problems and the 
role which the Government has played. By considering all of the factors which 
have affected the industry we hope to contribute to an understanding of the 
means which offer the most fruitful promise of rehabilitating this sick industry. 


A. The economic environment 


The outstanding characteristic of the economic environment in which the 
textile industry operates is its dynamism. The industry produces hundreds of 
different products which serve thousands of different end uses. It is primarily 
a service industry, the bulk of its output going to other industries for further 
fabrication before it can meet consumer’s needs. The high rate of change which 
characterizes American industrial processes therefore impinges directly on the 
demand for textiles. Similarly, the variability of consumer tastes, fashions, and 
living habits causes continuous shifts in textile markets. The dynamic charac- 
ter of textile demand places a premium on alertness and enterprise in textile 
operations. 

1. Domestic demand .— 

(a) Apparel: The demand for textiles has been adversely affected by the 
changing pattern of consumer living habits since the war. The great rise in 
the standard of living of the American people and the increased importance of 
discretionary spending have stimulated more spending on housing, leisure-time 
activity and consumer hard goods relative to expenditures for apparel and 
other textile products. The proportion of total consumption expenditures ac- 
counted for by apparel declined from 9.7 percent in 1929 to 8.7 percent in 1939 
and, after recovering to 9.5 percent in 1947 (when the backlog of wartime 
shortages was being absorbed), apparel’s share of the consumer’s dollar resumed 
its downward course, falling to a low of 6.5 percent in 1957 (table 17). The 
decline affected women’s and children’s wear as well as men’s and boy’s apparel 
expenditures, but the drop in the latter was much steeper, falling from 3.8 per- 
cent of the total in 1929 to 2.3 percent in 1957 while spending for women’s and 
children’s wear decreased from 5.9 percent to 4.2 percent of the total. 
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Part of the drop in per capita consumption of textiles is due to the diminished 
use of such types of garments as overcoats and topcoats. Casual attitudes 
toward attire have tended to reduce consumption, particularly as newer fabrics 
last longer. Changes in clothing patterns such as the substitution of blouses, 
sweaters, and skirts for women’s dresses and the wearing of slacks and sport 
shirts instead of suits by men have sharply reduced total textile demand 
(table 18). 

On the whole, per capita consumption of apparel has not risen appreciably 
and the total consumption has probably not risen more than the population, 
if as much. Existing data indicates that the number of clothing expenditure 
units in 1939 was only 9 percent above 1929. From 1939 to 1947 the rise was 
7 percent. From 1947 to 1956 the rise was 11 percent. (Martin S. Simon, 
Clothing Expenditure Units, Agricultural Economics Research, April 1958.) 

The actual consumption has not fully realized this potential. There are no 
conclusive data on apparel consumption, but available data suggest that there 
has been no real rise in per capita consumption and the total apparel consump- 
tion has just about kept pace with the population. The Survey of Current Busi- 
ness reports its estimates that total output in 1946 was 27 percent above 1939, 
which itself was a year of high activities. But this unusual rate dropped during 
the first 8 months of 1947 so that the level was only 12 percent above 1939, a 
period when population increased by 11 percent and expenditure units by 7 
percent because of the large increase in the number of children. Per capita 
apparel consumption appears, therefore, not to have been much different from 
the prewar period. 

For the postwar period, a number of significant developments have occurred 
which have been appraised by the editors of Fortune in their report on the 
changing American market. They have observed the following: 

(1) “The United States consumer has been buying more garments at 
lower average unit prices.” But this tendency to switch to newer clothing 
items from traditional ones is considered an essentially “self-limiting” one, 
having gone “about as far as they are likely to shift. Upgrading in many 
of the most favored new fields provides a counterbalance that could easily 
halt or even reverse downward unit-price trend.” 

(2) “The overwhelming trend is toward casual, informal clothes.” This 
“casualization of clothing” has had diverse effects, among them a boom in 
“special purpose garments.” 

(3) “The expanded American wardrobe more and more consists of special- 
purpose garments. While this hurt the manufacturers of many an old-line 
staple, it has created * * * big new segments that scarcely existed a decade 
or two ago.” 

(4) “The fashion industry has lost its ability to regiment American 
women. Yet the style factor in men’s and children’s apparel is perceptibly 
more important today than it was even 5 years back.” The growing popu- 
larity of the new silhouette created for women in 1957 indicates that the 
strength of fashion in women’s wear is not as weak as the editors of 
Fortune believed. 

(5) “The relative use of the major textile fibers has changed radically 
in the last 3 years, and promises to change further.” This prognostication 
has proven correct but its significance to total textile consumption is as yet 
unclear. 

The conclusions drawn by the editors of Fortune are summarized in statistical 
data which indicates that per capita volume of children’s clothing dropped from 
an index of 102 (using 1947-49 as 100) to 98 in 1953; that men’s clothing showed 
an increase from 103 in 1947 to 105 in 1953; and that there was a marked in- 
crease in women’s clothing from 97 in 1947 to 105 in 1953. 

These data confirm other surveys which indicate that there has been a marked 
increase in the money spent on upkeep and for women’s clothing but there has 
been no comparable trend for men and children. 

A recent study by the Du Pont Co. of factors determining clothing expendi- 
tures by urban families“ found the following reasons for the relative decline 
in clothing expenditures since 1950: 

(1) Abnormal demand for durable goods and housing and the effect of 
these purchases on “uncommitted” future income (due to the use of inter- 


15 Factors Determining Clothing Expenditures, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., June 
1957 (mimeographed). 
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mediate and long-term credit). New homeowners spend a relatively small 
proportion of their income on clothing. 

(2) Changing population structure, with a growing proportion of house- 
holds headed by those 55 or over and an increase in the proportion of the 
population in the less-than-14 age group. Both the older and younger groups 
tend to spend a less-than-average share of income for clothing. 

(3) Trend to the suburbs, in which a smaller proportion of income is 
usually spent on clothing than in large cities. 

(4) Movement of the population to the West, where average spending 
for clothing is less than in other regions. 

The implications of these data on per capita apparel consumption in the post- 
war period appear to be that it has not risen measurably, if at all. The total 
output has about kept pace with population or only slightly more. As for the 
consumption of woven yardage, the same conclusion would appear to be evident, 
namely, that there has not been a significant improvement in the amount of 
apparel yardage on a per capita basis in the United States, despite the prolifera- 
tion of garments. It appears that the durability of fabrics, the shift to knit 
goods and other items, may have offset the other growth factors. 

The Du Pont study considered the probable effects of prospective economic 
and demographic factors on clothing expenditures in the next 5 to 10 years. 

The negative factors envisioned are as follows: 

(1) Continuation of the trend to the suburbs. 

(2) Continuation of the trend ot the West. 

The positive factors are: 

(1) Relative decline in the number of new homeowners. 

(2) Further increase in family size. 

(3) Moving up of the postwar baby crop into age brackets where clothing 
requirements are higher. 

(4) Continuation of the decline in rural population. 

(5) Relative increase in the number of white-collar workers. 

(6) Small increase in the proportion of the colored population. 

This study concluded that “the projected trends of these factors would act to 
increase clothing expenditures * * * we would expect that * * * in the next 5 
to 10 years clothing expenditures will on the average keep pace with increases in 
income. * * * Whether this potential demand for clothing will actually be 
achieved will, of course, depend on whether all branches of the apparel industry, 
through imaginative and aggressive merchandising, exploit this more favorable 
economic environment for clothing.” 

It is significant that in face of the importance of the problems faced in this area 
we have such gaps in our information and analysis. Planning in this entire area 
awaits a thorough economic analysis of the apparel industry in terms of its 
consumption of textile fabrics. This assignment we would consider to be one 
of the earliest ones to be undertaken by the Textile Development Agency proposed 
in our statement. 

(b) Heusehould and industrial products : The demand for textiles in household 
and industrial uses has not kept pace with the great expansion in production in 
these fields. Markets formerly served by textiles have been taken over by 
substitute products, particularly plastics and paper. The textile industry has 
hardly tapped the potentialities for product development which are opening up 
as a result of changes in household and industrial needs. 

The consumption of textile fibers in household uses declined from 1,680 million 
pounds in 1950 to 1,666 million pounds in 1955. Substantial decreases occurred in 
the following end uses: 


Consumption (millions of 
pounds) Percent 
change 


Se CU INN 2. oc nln ecdidda: ma scoricunecs sasaadaiy 
Carpets and rugs . 
urtai 


1 Includes oilcloth, shower curtains, stamped art goods, window shades, and vacuum cleaner bags. 
Souree: Textile Organon. 
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While industrial production in the United States increased by 24 percent in 
1950 and 1955, consumption of textile fibers “* in industrial uses declined by 2 
percent. Appreciable reductions were recorded in the following textile end uses: 


Consumption | 
Percent 
change 


1950 | 1955 


Million 

pounds 
ec napnsnanguncenskodee ; 102.0 
Automobile seat covers 58. 45.3 
Laundry supplies : 40.1 
Electrical applications \ 70.6 
Bags and bagging ; 111.9 


Source: Textile Organon. 


A memorandum detailing the substitution of plastic and paper products for 
textiles is appended (exhibit VIII). It is significant that while research in 
plastic and paper chemistry has succeeded in expanding the use of these products 
in markets formerly served by textiles, this industry has not been able to recapture 
any of these markets or to develop new uses to offset its losses. These deficien- 
ies are largely responsible for the overall drop in textile consumption. 

2. Export markets.—The foreign markets for the principal American textile 
exports (cotton and manmade fiber fabrics) have been contracting steadily during 
the postwar period. This decline is a reflection of the secular trend toward 
greater self-sufficiency in underdeveloped countries. Textiles have been a con- 
venient starting point in the industrialization of many areas, particularly those 
which produce cotton. As a result, the volume of international trade has been 
falling steeply while world production has increased substantially over the past 
45 years: 


{In thousands of metric tons] 


1913 1938 1953 1955 


Free-world production 2,930 | 3,446 3, 525 
Free-world exports 983 608 505 510 
Percent exported 21 15 14 





Sources: 1913-38, International Federation of Cotton & Allied Textile Industries; 1953-55, International 
Cotton Advisory Committee. 


At the same time as the cotton textile industry was growing in underdeveloped 
countries, Japan emerged as a major exporter. In 1933 Japan displaced the 
United Kingdom as the world’s leading exporter of cotton cloth. The destruc- 
tion of the bulk of Japan’s cotton textile industry during the war was followed by 
a postwar rebuilding program which resulted in the development of a completely 
modern productive plant capable of producing 4 billion square yards of cloth per 


15a Excluding hard and soft vegetable fibers, e. g., jute, abaca, agave. 
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year. Japan’s exports have risen sharply in the past 4 years, displacing United 
States goods in several markets: 


Exports of cotton cloth 


{In millions of square yards] 


























! 
United States | Japan 
Destination be 
1952 | 1956 | Change | 1952 | 1956 | Change 
| 
5 -| ‘ | 
toe tome oe te ek 200 | 192 | -8 1| 16 5 
El Salvador-._------ chutes nein on oer 12 | 5 | —7 . | 12 | ll 
ORS NORA ROS ean eae sf 77 14 —6 | 127 | 139 12 
NN co hop btegwoekwe sede cdeenctewne 95 67 | —28 4) 60 56 
inh epe tcc onknhnnacennesne sy 21 4 —17 | 41 | 79 38 
Union of South Africa... 2-2---2---- pod 27 | 2] i 20 | 8 
a citi a | 762 | 512 —250 | 758 | 1, 262 | 504 
| | | 





Source: United States, Bureau of the Census; Japan, Institute of Textile Trade Research and Statisties. 


As a result of the rebuilding of the Japanese textile industry she has recap- 
tured her position as the leading exporter of cotton cloth. India, which was a 
large importer of cotton goods before the war, has become the second largest 
exporter, shipping 740 million yards overseas in 1956. The modernization pro- 
gram currently underway in the Indian textile industry will no doubt strengthen 
its position in the world market. These two countries ranked first and second 
among the nations of the free world as volume exporters, with the United States 
a lagging third, and Great Britain fourth. 

The consequence of these developments has been a drastic decline in United 
States exports (table 19). From 1,480 million square yards in 1947, exports of 
cotton fabrics fell to 802 million in 1951 and continued to decrease thereafter, 
reaching a low of 512 million square yards in 1956. A modest increase in exports 
has resulted from the adoption of a Federal cotton product equalization payment 
program in August 1956, under which exporters are compensated for the differ- 
ence between the cotton prices paid by domestic mills and the prices at which 
surplus cotton is disposed of abroad under the cotton export program. Never- 
theless, the volume of cotton cloth exports in 1957 and the first 4 months of 1958 
is still well below those of the early postwar years, 30 percent below 1951 and 62 
percent below 1948. 

With the textile industries in underdeveloped areas continuing to grow and 
the low-cost producers in Japan and India strengthening their position through 
expansion and modernization, export markets for United States cloth are bound 
to shrink further. The two major markets, Canada and the Philippines, are 
eurrently erecting higher barriers against imports which will redound to the 
disadvantage of United States exports. The Canadian Tariff Board is just 
concluding hearings on a proposed tariff boost on cotton textiles. The Philip- 
pines are completing the construction of a cotton textile industry which will 
increase its capacity to 250,000 spindles, capable of producing 35 million pounds 
of yarn by the end of 1958. In January 1955, there were 37,000 spindles in the 
Philippines, with an annual capacity of 4.7 million pounds of yarn. This expan- 
sion was made possible by Government tax exemptions, allocation of funds by 
the Central Bank and a ban on imports of cotton and rayon fabrics which are 

manufactured locally. 

Exports of synthetic fabrics are faced by the same obstacles as cotton and 
have declined from 233 million square yards in 1947 to 171 million in 1957, a drop 
of 27 percent. Further reductions are inevitable as capacity in underdeveloped 
areas is built up. 

3. Increase in imports.—The sharp rise in imports of cotton and wool fabrics 
during the postwar period has seriously aggravated the industry’s problems of 
adjustment to declining markets. Imports of cotton cloth rose from 16 million 
square yards in 1947 to a high of 188 million in 1956, while wool fabric imports 
multiplied from 5 to 35 million square yards (table 20). Silk fabric imports 
also rose appreciably during this period, from 15 million square yards in 1947 
to 30 million in 1956. In 1957, silk fabric imports continued to increase, reach- 
ing a high of 44 million yards, while cotton and wool cloth imports declined 
slightly, the former to 123 million yards and the latter to 32 million. 
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Imports from Japan, which comprised virtually the entire increase in foreign- 
made cotton goods entering the American market, were particularly unstabiliz- 
ing since their effects were not confined to the particular sections of the market 
in which they were concentrated. As a result of the interrelated character of 
eotton textiles and the sag in domestic demand in 1956, these imports initiated 
a series of chain-reaction effects which weakened cotton goods prices and de- 
pressed the entire trade. A full discussion of the impact of imports on the 
American cotton textile industry was submitted to the House Ways and Means 
Committee by the union in 1957 and is attached herewith as exhibit IX. 

The “voluntary quotas” imposed by Japan on cotton product shipments to 
the United States helped to stem the rising tide of imports in 1956. After in- 
creasing cloth shipments from 45 million square yards in the first half of 1955 
to 78 million in the first half of 1956, Japan agreed to limit exports to 150 
million yards for the year. Actual shipments amounted to 122 million square 
yards in 1956. For 1957-61, Japan agreed to limit cloth shipments to the 
United States to 113 million yards a year, with an overall quota of 235 million 
yards for cloth and apparel. 

Japanese exports to the United States fell to 80 million square yards in 1957 
as the American market contracted. However, in the first 4 months of 1958, in 
spite of the continuing depressed state of domestic production, Japanese ship- 
ments jumped to 37 million square yards, a 93 percent rise over the correspond- 
ing period last year. Imports from Japan still represent a potent threat to the 
American cotton textile industry. Enforcement of the quotas are the sole 
responsibility of Japan and the possibilities of evasion are many. Transship- 
ments of goods have been reported from time to time. Another means of cir- 
eumventing the Japanese quotas is indicated by the fact that Japanese exports 
of cotton cloth to Hong Kong has risen sharply and this has been followed by 
a large increase in Hong Kong exports of cotton shirts to the United States. 

Velveteen imports have had particularly devastating effects on the industry, 
forcing a number of domestic producers out of business. Imports rose from 
2.7 million square yards in 1953 to 5.2 million in 1954, 8.6 million in 1955 and 
83 million in 1956. The Japanese quota on velveteen shipments to the United 
States was reduced from 5 million square yards to 2.5 million in 1957 and Italy, 
the other major foreign supplier, also agreed to restrict its shipments, starting 
in 1957, to 1,375,000 square yards a year. As a result of these actions, imports 
fell to 4.3 million square yards in 1957. 

The woolen and worsted division has been most seriously affected by imports 
as it has suffered the sharpest contraction in domestic demand. Moreover, the 
concentration of imports in the lighter and finer qualities of cloth has had 
devastating effects on the mills which specialize in these grades. Thus, the 
very sectors of the industry which have the best chance of surviving the com- 
petition of man-made fibers have been the prime victims of competition from 
cheap foreign goods. ' 

As a result of the union’s petitions, the President in 1956 invoked the Geneva 
reservation to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, under which the 
tariff on wool cloths may be raised from 25 percent to 45 percent ad valorem 
when imports exceed 5 percent of the annual average of domestic production 
during the preceding 3 years. However, as a result of the failure of the Presi- 
dent to apply the tariff quota on the basis of specific categories of fabrics and 
certain other deficiencies in the administration of the program, the implemen- 
tation of the Geneva reservation has had only limited effectiveness in protect- 
ing the industry from further deterioration. A copy of the union’s statement 
to the Committee for Reciprocity Information requesting the correction of these 
deficiencies is attached as exhibit X. 

The union has supported the petition of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers to the Office of Defense Mobilization for appropriate action under 
section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955, to prevent further 
deterioration of an industry which is vital to the national security. A copy of 
the union’s submission to ODM is attached herewith as exhibit XI. 

Largely as a result of the imposition of higher tariff rates in July 1957 under 
the tariff quota plan, imports of wool cloths were held to 32 million square 
yards in 1957 compared to 35 million in 1956. Aside from the 1956 level, the 
1957 volume was the highest annual total in the postwar period. 

4. High cost of natural fibers—The cost of materials comprises well over 
half of the value of textile products. In 1954, material costs accounted for 60 
percent of the value of woolen and worsted manufactures, 66 percent of the 
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value of yarn and thread shipments, and 56 percent of the value of cotton 
broad-woven fabric production. Fiber prices therefore play an important part 
in determining the relative cost of these textile products and consequently 
directly affect the market for textiles. 

(a) Cotton: The price of raw cotton is supported under the Federal agricul- 
tural price-support program. At the same time, the Federal Government dis- 
poses of surplus American cotton abroad at prices 5 to 7 cents a pound below 
the domestic level. This two-price system has seriously aggravated the lot of 
the cotton textile industry. Foreign producers are enabled to undersell Amer- 
ican textile mills in the domestic market because they have lower material and 
labor costs. The cotton textile seller is also handicapped in his competition 
with synthetics and other products. The consumer is required to pay higher 
domestic prices because of the inflated raw material costs as well as higher 
taxes to meet the costs of purchasing, handling, and warehousing cotton for 
sale abroad. In addition, the consumer pays the bill in Federal taxes for “dif- 
ferential payments” to American cotton product exporters. This subsidy for 
foreign cotton mills has cost the American taxpayer dearly and has deprived 
the domestic industry of major segments of its market at home and abroad. 
The high support price for raw cotton has raised prices for cotton textiles and 
thereby limited its market. 

(b) Wool: In recent years, between a third and a half of the apparel wool 
consumed in United States mills has been imported. The cost of imported 
apparel wool is higher to our mills than in any of the important wool mant- 
facturing countries as a result of the fact that a tariff of from 13 to 2514 cents 
a pound, depending upon the grade, is imposed on wool imports, with 251% cents 
being applied to the bulk of the imports. Since domestic wool growers are 
guaranteed an incentive price under the National Wool Act of 1954, the duty 
on raw wool serves no real purpose except to inflate the cost of foreign wool 
to the American consumer. This handicaps wool textile sellers in their com- 
petition with other products. 

5. Dislocations of inter-fiber competition—The development and expansion 
of man-made fibers have had a profound effect on the economics of the textile 
industry. The introduction of synthetics has frequently meant the displace- 
ment of mills using natural fibers. The transfer of work to new plants has 
often left the older plants stranded, causing unemployment and placing an 
additional strain on the ingenuity and capital resources of the employer. The 
markets for many fabrics have been unstabilized by the frequent changes in 
fibers and blends. Fabrics made from the newer fibers have often been placed 
on the market without adequate tests of their qualities and subsequent short- 
comings have discouraged consumer buying. 

The dislocations caused by inter-fiber competition are indicated by the dis- 
tribution of mill consumption of fibers (table 21). The natural fibers declined 
from 98 percent of the total in the 1920’s to less than 72 percent in 1957, 
with cotton falling from 86 percent to 6514 percent, wool from 10 percent to 6.2 per- 
eent, and silk from 1.8 percent to 0.1 percent. The rise of the noncellulosic 
fibers has been been particularly spectacular in recent years, with new fibers 
bursting on the American scene in bewildering profusion since 1952. Mill con- 
sumption of noncellulosics jumped from 85 million pounds in 1949 to 208 million 
pounds in 1952 and has continued to rise sharply each year, reaching a high 
of 470 million pounds in 1957. Textile glass fibers have also enjoyed a 
meteoric rise, from less than 8 million pounds in 1949 to 41 million pounds in 
1952 and a peak of 94 million pounds in 1956. 

The impact of these fluctuations on particular end-use markets has been severe. 
Man-made fibers have taken over the bulk of the market for many items, includ- 
ing men’s summer suits, separate coats, separate slacks; women’s sweaters, swim- 
suits, foundation garments, knit underwear, and unit-priced dresses ; comforters 
and quilts; curtains; auto tire cord, seat covers, and rugs; filtration fabrics, ete. 

A memorandum analyzing the causes and effects of textile interfiber competi- 
tion is appended as exhibit XII. 


B. Industry actions 


It is evident from the above review of the economic climate which prevades 
textile operations in the United States that the industry faces many serious 
challenges. How has the industry responded to these challenges? 

1. Technical research and development.—Research has assumed a key role in 
our economy during recent years. With the standard of living constantly rising, 
the proportion of income available for discretionary spending growing larger and 
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larger and new industries multiplying the discovery of new products and new uses 
for old products has become the touchstone to business success. Technical 
research and development activities have mushroomed throughout American 
industry in response to the need for creating an ever new stream of goods and 
services. It has been estimated that total expenditures for technical research 
and development increased from $2 billion a year in the late forties to $5.4 billion 
in 1953 and by 1956 the National Science Foundation found an additional 67 per- 
cent boost in these expenditures, reaching a total of $9 billion, of which $6.5 
billion was expended by industry. The McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. estimates 
industry’s expenditures at $7.3 billion in 1957, with $8.3 billion planned for 1958 
and $9.9 billion for 1961. 

The textile industry’s expenditures for technical research and development 
have been extremely small. According to Malcolm Campbell, dean of the School 
of Textiles, North Carolina State College, “all industry spends about 2 percent of 
gross sales annually on research * * *. The best estimate for the textile industry 
is 0.1 percent.” In 1956, according to the National Cotton Council, the cotton 
textile industry spent $4% million for research, primarily on methods of improv- 
ing mechanical efficiency. This is in contrast to the annual expenditures of man- 
made fiber producers on research, reported at $50 to $75 million. McGraw-Hill’s 
estimate of expenditures in 1957 for the textile and apparel industries is $36 
million, which is probably most liberal. 

In his above-cited remarks, Dean Campbell noted that “very few of our mills 
have research programs of their own * * * of the 4,000 United States textile 
companies, those with real research programs probably do not exceed 12 in 
number.” 

Dr. Walter J. Hamburger, director of the Fabric Research Laboratories, Ded- 
ham, Mass., summed up the inadequacy of textile research in his address accept- 
ing the 1956 Olney Medal of the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, as follows: 

“To succeed in this era of expanding science demands imagination, enthusiasm, 
and application of sound principles * * * the third is, to say the least, somewhat 
lacking, for the textile industry is not behaving ‘research-wise’ * * * its record 
of research expenditure is disappointing * * *. Management on the whole is not 
research conscious, and if conscious, not research minded.” ” 

In addition to neglecting research as an individual company function, the tex- 
tile industry has given only the most modest support to cooperative technical 
research on an industrywide basis. In 1957, the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute set up a market research and development subcommittee to 
conduct a study of what other industries are doing to broaden their existing 
markets and to find new customers for their products. The subcommittee found 
that other industries had made great achievements in market development and 
expansion and concluded that “if other industries can work together in market 
research and expansion, then the textile industry can also.” While cog- 
nizance was taken of the success of such industrywide technical research organi- 
zations as the Institute of Paper Chemistry in Appleton, Wis., no action has 
been taken to establish a comparable agency for the textile industry. 

The industry-supported textile research laboratories are severely limited by 
the lack of funds and interest. Prof. Stanley Backer, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, notes that the only United States cooperative research 
program on wool, which is conducted by the Textile Research Institute at 
Princeton, N. J., is quite limited in character: “of the institute’s total 1956 
budget of $360,000, a mere $50,000 was devoted entirely to wool research. * * * 
In terms of going salary levels, this budget would hardly support three trained 
research workers with necessary overhead expenses. Contrast the United 
States picture with that of other countries. In England, the Wool Industries 
Research Association at Torridon, Leeds, is staffed with more than 125 persons 
working full time in wool research. * * * It is estimated that $1 million per 
year is being spent for wool utilization research in the United Kingdom. In 
Australia * * * the Government wool research grant (was) about $1,200,000 in 
1956.” 


1%6Paper presented at meeting of the Textile Society of Canada, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec, February 22, 1958 

17 America’s Textile Re orter, October 4, 1956, p. 11. 
- a tees of W. E. Reid, president, Riegel Textile Corp. to ninth annual meeting, ACMI, 

pr 

1” New England Textiles and the New England Economy, report by New England Gover- 
nor’s Textile Committee, March 1958, p. II—72. 
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Dr. Gerald Laxer, director of science and technology of the Wool Bureau, 
Inc., has also characterized the industry’s research activity as inadequate. In 
a recent seminar at the Philadelphia Textile Institute he made the following 
comments : 

“One reason the wool manufacturing industry finds itself in its present position 
is that it has not efficiently utilized or sufficiently demanded aid from the 
chemist, engineer, or technologist. These are the people who can help the in- 
dustry profitably to produce wool fabrics which retain many of their present 
attributes and yet possess such performance characteristics as wrinkle resistance, 
permanent moth resistance, permanent pleats and creases, and resistance to 
relaxation and felting shrinkage. 

“Tt is almost ironical that the technical literature is swollen with descriptions 
of laboratory processes developed mainly in nonindustrial laboratories for 
producing wool fabrics with these characteristics. It is highly lamentable that 
the wool manufacturing industry has not recently developed—on an individual 
or a cooperative basis—larger scale development research programs designed to 
bring these ‘laboratory curiosities’ into commercial reality for the common good. 

“A somewhat similar picture can be drawn for the wool manufacturing indus- 
try’s position with respect to more efficient production methods and completely 
new products.” ” 

At the 1958 meeting of the Textile Research Institute the director, Dr. J. H. 
Dillon, reported that “basic research has been a relatively difficult product to 
sell as compared to applied research and practical engineering.”’ As a result, 
many of its projects are “sponsored by individual member firms.” Though it 
reaffirmed its dedication to basic research, it indicated to do so, would really 
have “to raise our salary levels if we are to attract and keep high-caliber profes- 
sionals.” But funds for these efforts were not assured. As a matter of fact, 
the treasurer warned that several projects financially supported by the Govern- 
ment were being terminated during 1958. 

Reporting on the meeting, one newspaperman cynically recorded that, “although 
in the annual report he had espoused ‘basic science,’ it was significant that after 
his election for another term in office the first public recommendation of Tex- 
tile Research Institute President Regnery was for a project in ‘applied 
research’.” * 

The Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville. Va., a cooperative edu- 
cational and research institution founded by a group of mills in 1944, originally 
had as one of its primary objectives “the carrying on of scientific research in 
the field of the sciences pointed at the problems lying at the root of produc- 
tion in the industry.” However, in 1949 the ITT program was redirected so that 
“emphasis is to be placed primarily on practical research and practical applica- 
tions, with fundamental research * * * taking a back seat. Quick and practical 
answers to mill problems are first on the institute’s agenda.’ * In 1956, the insti- 
tute had a total of 23 professional persons working on research projects. 

The Department of Textile Research of North Carolina State College, founded 
in 1948 on a self-supporting basis, has a full-time staff of 90 and a budget of 
almost $500,000 a year. Its research activities are described by Dean Camp- 
bell as “principally in applied mechanical processing and chemical research, 
and also in a small but respectable fundamental research program * * * con- 
ducting a large amount of evaluation work on new synthetic fibers * * * and 
processing research on cotton in projects supported by the textile industry.” ™ 
Some research in this institution is also done by Government contract. 

It is evident from the above descriptions of some of the major textile research 
laboratories in the United States that the research and development activities 
of these groups are directed primarily at solving the day-to-day processing prob- 
lems of the mills. Nowhere is the emphasis placed on basic research which 
can open new vistas, new markets, or truly new products for the textile indus- 
try. Whatever new products have been developed or new uses found for tex- 
tile materials in recent years have come primarily from research conducted 
by groups outside of the textile industry. 

The rubber industry has pioneered in developing new products in which tex- 
tiles, combined with rubber or plastics, have found new uses and thereby ex- 
panded the market for textiles. In mechanical goods, new uses for textiles have 


*” America’s Textile Reporter, December 26, 1957, + Bs is 1s ff. 
™ America’s Textile Reporter, April 10, 1958, pp. 33-3 
22 Textile Industries, October 1949, p. 71. 
% Canadian Textile Journal, April ‘4, 1958, p. 67. 
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been found in belting, conveyors, hose, diaphragms, packings, and automobile 
air-spring suspension. New markets have been opened up for rubberized or 
coated fabrics in shipping containers, storage bins, dunnage bags, swimming 
pools, luggage, life-saving equipment, inflatable mattresses, and inflatable struc- 
tures such as radomes, warehouses, and portable irrigation systems. 

The glass fiber producers have innovated in new fields, creating a market for 
fibrous glass in reinforced plastic laminates for aircraft and boats, and acous- 
tical and insulation materials. 

The research activities conducted by the fiber producers and the United States 
Department of Agriculture are directed at improving the relative position of 
particular fibers and cannot be expected to expand the overall market for tex- 
tiles. Moreover, the bulk of the Federal agricultural research expenditures is 
devoted to finding means for improving growing and processing methods rather 
than seeking to open new uses for textile fibers. Similarly, the $17 million in- 
vested in research annually by the National Cotton Council goes largely for re- 
search in improving the methods of growing and treatment of cotton. 

Two other major sources of technological change are the textile machine 
builders and chemical companies. The former spent $4 million on research and 
development in 1953 and about $5.4 million in 1957. They anticipate spending 
as much as $7 million in 1960. They estimate that in 19538 these expenditures 
approximate 2 percent of sales and in 1957 about 2.7 percent of sales. In 
describing these machine developments they declare that “there have been many 
improvements in design and construction which have tended to make existing 
machinery obsolete. Furthermore, there are now in use many entirely new 
machines that eliminate one or more processes formerly used * * * A majority 
of the 1957 models of textile machinery were nonexistent in 1937 * * * American 
textile machinery—current models—individually as well as collectively, make a 
definite contribution toward the enhancement of the mill’s operating efficiency 
as well as inmproved end product.” 

The chemical companies have been truly responsible for some of the major 
changes in the postwar textile industry. Fabric finishes have revolutionized the 
industry. The have permitted cotton fabrics to regain the predominance in the 
dress industry which rayon had acquired during the thirties. They have brought 
color and finishes which were not previously available. But practically all of 
these innovations come from outside the textile producer organizations them- 
selves. Only a few manufacturers could boast of the contributions they made. 

The great need in the textile industry for a basic research institution on tech- 
nical problems must be fulfilled if it is to enjoy new growth. Only a govern- 
mentally sponsored agency can meet this challenge. Experience with current 
industry agencies indicates that at best they will tend to be preoccupied with 
practical operating research which is helpful but cannot provide guideposts for 
a new era of growth. 

2. Merchandising and sales policies.—The traditional method of merchandis- 
ing textiles has been for the mills to try to sell whatever they are used to mak- 
ing as long as it will sell. When inventories pile up so that there is no more 
room for storage, frantic efforts will be made to find out what other mills are 
selling and the mill will switch to those constructions, if possible. If not, new 
lines will be tried, based on a vague notion of what might sell. 

This is obviously not the modern method of merchandising. Market research 
is needed as a basis for intelligent production planning. The consumer must be 
studied to find out what his needs and desires are and how they are being met. 
The consumer’s reaction to new products can be obtained before production 
runs are completed. The consumer must be persuaded to buy a particular 
product lest his exercise of free choice results in the purchase of a competitive 
product—or none at all. 

The textile industry has been quite backward in adopting the new techniques 
of merchandising and sales promotion. Until recently, market research was 
virtually unknown in the industry. The first industrywide conference on market 
research was held in May 1957. Dilman M. K. Smith, vice president of the 
Opinion Research Corp., Princeton, N. J., told this conference that “the textile 
industry as a whole is the last major industry that is a holdout on the utilization 
of market research techniques. Individual companies, and occasionally some 
of the mass distributors, have done some work in this area; but in relation to 
the magnitude of the job, almost nothing has been done.” 

The field of “motivation research,” i. e., the investigation of the psychological 
factors which are the basic influences affecting consumer buying, is virtually a 
virgin territory as far as textiles are concerned. According to Henry Bach, 
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head of Henry Bach Associations, Inc., “Manufacturers and distributors of 
textiles and apparel know from experience the strong emotional factors involved 
in the selection and purchase of apparel—yet they don’t really know why one 
garment is preferred over another, why brands are important in some types of 
garments and not important in others. What does a woman look for—what are 
her emotional needs—when she is buying a suit, a dress, lingerie, a bra or 
foundation garment? What is the effect of men’s fear of being Beau Brummels— 
the fear of conspicuousness—on their buying habits? Do men have strong 
feelings about their old and comfortable suits, coats, and shoes?” ™ 

The changing character of the American market—the move to the suburbs, 
higher living standards, greater leisure, proliferation of do-it-yourself activi- 
ties, etc.—has had profound effects on the personal needs of the people. These 
needs must be studied to find out how textile products can be adapted to serve 
the changing ways of life of the American people. The failure of the industry 
to understand and anticipate these trends is evident from the foregoing recital 
of the loss of established markets and the lack of new products adequate to tap 
the vast potentialities for growth. 

The concepts of sales engineering, which have been used so successfully in 
other industries, are given scant recognition in the textile industry. Instead 
of applying engineering skills to the selection, application, and use of textiles, 
the industry has been content to allow its product to be merchandised as stand- 
ardized items. Little effort has been made to find out the technical require- 
ments of the consumer and to engineer, tailor, or adapt textile products to meet 
these requirements. The rubber manufacturing industry has achieved notable 
successes in engineering yarns and fabrics for particular uses in combination 
with rubber and plastics. The textile industry can use this experience as a 
basis for expanding the engineering of special products for other industrial 
users. 

Advertising and sales promotion have long suffered from neglect in the tex- 
tile industry. While the few companies which have actively promoted brand 
names have enjoyed substantial financial benefits, most companies have been 
reluctant to invest in sales promotion. The industry as a whole has been 
content to rely on others to do the job of promoting consumer buying. 

The phase of the industry’s merchandising work in which it has been most 
deficient has been sales development. As indicated, it has done little in market- 
ing research and in sales promotion but the record in sales development has 
been most unsatisfactory. But the long-term salvation of this industry lies in 
this very area. In view of the prevailing attitude it is therefore essential that 
a governmentally created agency representative of all interests be created wihch 
will place great emphasis on this phase of the merchandising job until such 
time as the business enterprises within the industry themselves assume this 
responsibility. 

3. Prevailing individualistic attitude——Individualism has been characteristic 
of the mill managements of this industry. Throughout its history, formal co- 
operation among the producers has been difficult to achieve. The old tradi- 
tion of isolated mill operation still prevails. It has expressed itself in an 
unwillingness to find a common ground for action and to unite in common 
activities. While there have been regular meetings among the mill manage- 
ments on a local and State basis, there has been little action in concert. In fact, 
the managements have boasted of this “rugged individualism.” 

While the industry has been fractionalized into relatively isolated individual 
manufacturing units, the mills have not really lived in a vacuum. In the 
detailed conduct of production and labor relations policies, the manufacturers 
have shared much of a common background and lived in a common environ- 
ment so that they have shared each others’ experiences and attitudes. The 
smaller mills and less independent managements have actually followed the 
larger, pace-setting organizations. This has been particularly true with respect 
to labor relations and wage policy. The smaller companies have taken their 
cue from the leading corporations. 

The prevailing individualism within the industry has, of course, inhibited 
much common action and cooperative undertakings. The suspicion which it 
generated among the constituent members has discouraged worthwhile projects. 
As a result, some of the industry’s spokesmen have sought to reverse the tradi- 
tional attitudes. Mr. Robert Stevens called for a change in attitude about a 


* America’s Textile Reporter, November 17, 1955, p. 114. 
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year ago and Mr. George Hightower, of the Georgia Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, urged manufacturers to recognize the difference between rugged 
individualism and foolhardiness. He chided the industry for not wanting to be 
charged with being foolhardy in their operating schedules, meaning, of course, 
using every effort to save a few pennies in production costs and at the same 
time depressing their market by several cents a pound because of disregard 
of the effects of excess production. 

Whatever contributions the individualistic attitude had made in the past it 
cerainly represents a hurdle in trying to meet the industry’s problems on a 
yoluntary basis. Moreover, it has prevented a rational labor relations program 
from evolving in this industry based upon an understanding between manage- 
ment and workers organized in their own unions. 

4. Role of big business in textiles—These attitudes persist despite a record 
of continuing concentration and mergers within the industry. Since the middle 
of the war period, mergers have been effected in an increasingly rapid and sweep- 
ing rate, resulting in the formation of great industrial giants. As a result it 
ean be truly said that the industry is now headed by a group of industrial 
giants. They have all of the outward characteristics of other large companies 
in the American scene, but as the preceding record indicates, they have not 
begun to exhibit those constructive characteristics which have often won ap- 
proval for “bigness.” * 

These companies have grown primarily by absorbing older corporations rather 
than through internal expansion. The movements have been motivated by spe- 
cific immediate financial gains in which the acquiring corporation recognized the 
possibilities of enjoying tax advantages such as capital gains, loss carrybacks, 
and the like. In other instances the managements have endeavored to diversify 
operations to encompass a wider selection of products. Forward and backward 
integration have been particularly common during the earlier prosperous 
periods since it opened the possibilities for additional gains through the elimi- 
nation of the middlemen. Mills have added selling houses or selling houses have 
acquired mills in order to improve the relative competitive position of the units. 
Smaller mills have often been forced to merge because of the many independent 
selling houses which have been gobbled up in the mergers. 

Whatever may have been the reasons for the mergers, the result is that we 
now have a number of very large industrial giants who rate among the largest 
within the country. They have transformed the industry’s outward appearance 
though not too much of its internal characteristics and behavior. 

There are a number of textile companies which have attained such size as to 
be listed in Fortune’s Directory of the 500 Largest United States Industrial 
Corporations. These include Burlington Industries, J. P. Stevens, United Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers, M. Lowenstein & Sons, Johnson & Johnson, Cannon 
Mills, Cone Mills, West Point Manufacturing, Bemis Bros. Bag, Dan River Mills, 
Kendall Mills, Pepperell Manufacturing, Riegel Textiles, Berkshire Hathaway, 
Bibb Manufacturing, Reeves Bros., and Erwin Mills. To this list one should 
add Springs Cotton Mills and the Deering Milliken chain. 

Bigness has been defended because it makes a unique contribution to the 
American economy. Its apostles have elaborated a number of arguments ex- 
plaining the need for big corporations. The most important is that the big en- 
terprise is able to integrate both production and merchandising. Its resources 
enable it to combine these groups and to hire the persons capable of dealing 
with these diverse tasks. In our large country with its vast changes and intense 
product competition, these organizations are considered essential particularly as 
sales development must be combined with marketing research to create mer- 
chandise and then reinforced with promotion to move the merchandise. As we 
have noted, we have not experienced these advantages in the textile industry. 

Probably the major contribution these textile giants have made has been their 
increased awareness of the value of modern machinery and production planning 
and administration techniques. They have been willing to move ahead and in- 
vest in new equipment and new operating techniques within the plant. In that 
respect they have set a pace for the remainder of the industry. 


% See Solomon Barkin, The Merger Movement in the Textile Industry, U. S. Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly Legislation, 84th 
Cong.. 1st sess., June 29, 1955, reprinted in Congressional Record, August 1955, reprinted 
by TWUA as Research Publication No. B—40. 

Solomon Barkin, New Industrial Giants in the Textile Industry, the Analysts Journal, 
February 1956. 

House Committee on the Judiciary, 84th Cong., 1st sess., staff report, The Merger Move- 
ment in the Textile Industry, August 1, 1955. 
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It has also been argued that these companies contribute to greater production 

and price stability. With their increased skills and knowledge of the markets 
they are better able to control output so that overburdening inventories are not 
developed. Others have also ascribed to them the capacity of contributing to 
price stability in the textile industry. It is probable that they have not been too 
effective in either area. As for production, it is probable that a close study 
would show that production has been cut at an earlier date in the 2-year cycle 
than was previously true. There has been a wider observance of the program 
for reduced operations than was prevalent in the prewar period. The mechanics 
for effecting such cuts in production have become simpler. Industrywide agree- 
ments such as were tried for print cloth at the end of the thirties are no longer 
necessary as the major mills are controlled by a few interests. But there are 
some “rugged individualists” who still refuse to participate in such programs 
and have thereby endangered the effectiveness of these programs. 

As for prices, these large companies have not changed the prevailing practices, 
Price competition is superficially as rampant as it previously was. There isa 
continuing accent on price competition as a tool for the competitive struggle in 
textiles. 

Industrial giants are supposed to contribute significantly to research and de- 
velopment and be particularly strong on sales engineering. As our previous 
evidence indicates, the record does not suggest that the textile giants have made 
even modest contributions in this area. Two companies have intermittently 
produced new machines which have had an impressive effect upon the industry. 
Real new products have rarely come from these mills though they continue to 
develop new items within the range of existing fabric classifications for present 
markets. They have not adopted the sales engineering approach. 

Big business has yet to make its real contribution to the development of the 
textile inuustry. If these organizations have special attributes which promote 
industrial growth they have not yet become evident in this operation within 
this industry. They have grown through absorption rather than internal expan- 
sion. The big organization should have created new markets, products, em- 
ployments, and opportunities. These have not yet been realized. But these are 
goals we must attain if the textile industry is to fulfill the responsibility of every 
industry. It is to achieve this end that we are proposing a textile development 
agency. 

5. Lack of planning.—Production of textiles is generally not geared to meet 
current or prospective levels of demand. Instead, most mills seek to reduce 
their cost of production by running on as full a schedule as possible. When 
demand does not come up to the supply, pressure for price reductions builds up. 
For a time, while the mills’ resources for retaining inventories hold out, prices 
may be maintained. But as excess production continues to pile up, these re- 
sources are stretched and prices are cut in the mills’ frantic efforts to liquidate 
stocks. 

This pattern is evdent from the recent record of production, inventories, and 
prices of cotton broad-woven goods. The ACMI index of production was main- 
tained at a steady level in the last half of 1953 in spite of a falling off in sales, 
resulting in a rise of 31 percent in inventories. This situation was reflected in 
a reduction of 4 percent in prices, as measured by the BLS Wholesale Price Index. 
By mid-1954, with demand continuing to decline, inventories had risen another 
25 percent as production in the first half of the year was actually 3 percent higher 
than in the preceding 6 months. Consequently, prices were reduced again, falling 
an average of 3 percent between December 1953 and June 1954. 

From mid-1954 to the beginning of 1956, inventories were reduced as demand 
exceeded production. However, when demand tapered off during 1956, produc- 
tion was again maintained and stocks piled up at a rapid rate. Production in 
June 1957 was only 3 percent below the June 1956 rate while inventories had 
risen by 32 percent. The resulting pressure on prices resulted in an average 
reduction of 3 percent again. 

Part of the reason for the lack of production planning evidenced by this expe- 
rience is the inadequacy of available statistical data. Detailed statistics on pro- 
duction are compiled quarterly by the United States Bureau of the Census but 
the figures are not published until 3 months subsequent to the end of the applic- 
able quarter. No fabric inventory data are available on a detailed basis. The 
ACMI makes available to its members monthly indexes of total cotton broad- 
woven goods production and inventories based on a sample of fluctuating size. 
But they are not adequate for planning since detailed data are needed for all 
channels of distribution. 
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6. Productivity.—Because of stable total output, the most significant factor 
eausing redundancy of equipment, workers, and plants is the increasing produc- 
tivity of the industry. A number oi elements are at work. First, there is the direct 
improvement in machinery. Second, there are the advances in layout which have 
eliminated many operations. Thirdly, improved management techniques have 
short-cut operations and economized on demand for labor, machinery, and space. 
Fourthly, there has been increased utilization of workers through the application 
of time and motion study and the rise in the level of work effort required within 
the industry. Workers have constantly protested the extension of work and 
machine assignments and have dubbed it “stretchout.” Incidentally, most of 
these increases in work assignment have not been accompanied by wage increases. 
Fifth, there has been a marked shift in production from the natural to the 
synthetic fibers which require less man-hours for their processing. The filament 
yarns, of course, do not need the preparatory operations. Even the manmade 
staple fibers can be more economically processed. The shift of production from 
the woolen and worsted to the synthetic fabric divisions has made for a marked 
rise in productivity for the woven fabric industry. Finally, the types of fabrics 
which have been recently woven tend on the whole to lighter weights. It is 
probable that on the overall these have likewise tended to favor an increase in 
output per man-hour. 

The consummate result of these trends is reflected in the single figure on linear 
yards of broad-woven fabric produced per man-hour (table 23). This has 
increased markedly from 1947 when output was 7.8 linear yards per man-hour. 
In 1957, the man-hour output had risen to 11.6 linear yards, an increase of 59 per- 
cent, or almost 5 percent per annum. A most impressive fact is the market rise in 
productivity during the year 1957, which shows that during this year the man- 
agement pruned out more man-hours than they had previously and, as a result, 
recaptured the cost of the wage increases granted over the last few years. 

Because these figures must necessarily be approximate, we have sought other 
data which might be indicative of trends in particular phases of the industry. 
The Graniteville Co., of South Carolina, releases data on production of its cloth 
per 1,000 man-hours. It has furnished this information back to 1945, in which 
year it reported an output of 5,838 pounds per 1,000 man-hours. This number 
has risen to 9,666 pounds in 1956. The largest increases in productivity were 
realized in 1954 when the rise was 10.8 percent and in 1956 when the annual 
improvement was 7.3 percent. Over the 1l-year period, the increase was 65 
percent or an annual rise of approximately 4% percent. For the cotton indus- 
try, several estimates have been made by the American Textile Machinery As- 
sociation on the likely effect of modern machinery and improved manufacturing 
methods. In analyzing the likely impact on the production of combed broad- 
cloth (136 by 60) between a 1950 mill and a current efficient mill, it found that 
manpower could be reduced by 59 percent. In other words, output for a yray 
goods mill would increase from 27 yards to 66 yards per man-hour. Interest- 
ingly enough, in a comparison between a 1950 mill and 1953, the reduction in 
manpower was from 70 to 43 employees per shift, or 31 percent, and the increase 
in output was from 27 to 45 yards per man-hour. There has therefore been a 
marked increase from 1953 to 1957, according to this source. 

Comparble studies have been made for yarn mills which show similar marked 
improvements. 

Another comparison may be of specific value because it relates to the most 
important single traditional cotton textile fabric, print cloth. A survey of five 
average mills by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics showed in 1953 
that they required from 139 to 203 man-hours per thousand pounds of print 
cloth. A survey which we made of another North Carolina mill revealed that it 
required 221 man-hours per thousand pounds. A modern plant built in 1955 
in Greenwood, 8. C., reports that it requires 143 man-hours per thousand pounds. 
A more recent survey by the Whitin Machine Works of what it would take to 
produce print cloth in a modern 1956 mill showed that the labor requirements 
had been reduced to 91 man-hours per 1,000 yards.” 

This is not the place to enumerate the specific improvements in productivity 
which have taken place on the individual machines. These have been con- 
veniently enumerated in a recent publication published by the American Textile 
Machinery Association, entitled “Profit Life of Textile Machinery.” But what 
is important to note is that the industry has invested considerable funds in new 
equipment. Since the end of World War II, the textile mill products industry 
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has invested some $514 billion on new structures and equipment and about 80 
percent of this sum went for machinery and equipment (table 22). It is not 
an exaggeration to say that more than three-quarters of the equipment on the 
floor of textile mills. are of postwar construction. 

While there is no census of the number of new textile mills built, we know 
from the newspaper reports that these have been few in number. There have 
probably been no more than a handful of new cotton mills. Immediately after 
the war there were about 2 to 3 dozen new rayon weaving mills built. At most, 
2 dozen new woolen mills have been constructed. These are relatively small 
additions. This small number epitomizes the fact that this industry has not 
been expanding. The new investments have been largely devoted to making 
existing structures and equipment more efficient. As a matter of fact, much 
equipment and factory space has been scrapped or released to other industries 
so that there has been a considerable saving in the amount of floorspace per 
unit of production. Capital investment, when corrected for the change in 
the value of the dollar, has dropped per unit of output. On the whole, labor, 
capital, and floorspace are now more economically utilized than they have ever 
before been employed in this industry. It is, moreover, also true that there 
is no textile industry in any other part of the world which, on the overall, is as 
efficient as the American industry. 

Incidentally, we may note that workers have not truly shared in the benefits 
of rising productivity. Real hourly earnings of basic textile workers rose by 
13 percent between 1947 and 1957. This is to be contrasted with the 59 percent 
rise in man-hour productivity which we have reported in the above discussion. 

7. Unfair competition.—Highly disturbing to the orderly operation of the 
industry has been the unfair competition generated from a number of sources, 
These have led to fierce competition in which some efficient mills have succumbed 
unnecessarily and others have been moved and liquidations have taken place long 
before serious efforts have been made to rehabilitate the properties. 

One of the most serious causes of unfair competition has been depressed labor 
standards. Several different steps have been taken to eliminate them through 
law. Federal labor legislation has had a wholesome effect in providing a floor 
for the industry’s wage levels. During the NIRA the wage-and-hour regulations 
in the Cotton Textile Code were the most significant factors determining wages. 
In this period, interregional movement was held toa minimum. The early wage 
decisions under the Fair Labor Standards Act served the same function. Sub- 
sequently, the union was able to promote higher wage levels through the action of 
the War Labor Board, which also was effected in a manner as to assure uniform 
industrywide wage movements. Union-negotiated wage increases were rein- 
forced by action under the Government Contracts Act and finally through the pro- 
mulgation of the $1 minimum wage under the Fair Labor Standards Act. But, 
subsequently, there has been no governmental action either by the executive or 
legislative branches so that wage levels could not be moved ahead, and unfair 
competition on the basis of wage disparities resulted. 

A second type of unfair competition has been generated through the ability of 
some manufacturers to call on local civic and political organizations to support 
their antiunion drive which have coerced workers and prevented unions from 
being formed. The mills which have operated under these conditions have been 
able to conduct their labor, wage, and work assignment and personnel policies 
without true concern for the wishes and rights of workers. 

A measure of unfair competition has also been created by the lower tax burdens 
in effect on industry in the Southeastern States, which has caused considerable 
complaint in other sections of the country. 

Finally, the Federal tax laws have hastened the demise of .a number of mills 
which had become targets for financial interests interested in acquiring them for 
the purpose of early liquidation. In most such instances, the managements of the 
mills found the financial offers more attractive than the choice of trying to re- 
habilitate productive capacity and revamping their product and merchandising 
organization in order to be more competitive. In these cases the acquiring 
interests have really bargained on the basis of the tax loss carryover advantages 
and other financial arrangements which, in effect, permitted them to enjoy an 
exemption from Federal income tax because of the loss carryover position of 
these mills. These interests have trafficked in the funds properly destined for 
the Federal Treasury. In seizing this opportunity for personal or corporate 
gain, they also tended to discourage more constructive efforts at industrial 
rehabilitation. 
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8. Recruitment of technical and professional personnel.—In the face of the 
growing need for technically trained personnel, the enrollment of new students 
in textile schools has been declining steadily for the past 5 years. According 
to the Preliminary Survey of Textile Education conducted by the Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., for the National Council for Textile Education, there has been 
an average decline in the enrollment of 4-year regular-program students of 
8 percent per year and for night students the decline has been 13 percent 
per year.” 

While the textile executives queried in the above survey tended to place the 
blame for the decline on the “bad public relations’ of the industry, it is in- 
teresting to note that the responses to the graduate questionnaire reflected the 
fact that the initial compensation of textile college graduates is substantially 
less than that of other engineers. (Median figures were $300 to $1,300 less in 
1956.) One of the recommendations of the Little Co. was that “the industry 
should assist the textile colleges in attracting competent young people by making 
its initial salary levels competitive with those of most engineering college grad- 
uates. At present, this would entail an increase of $500 to $1,000 in initial 
median annual salaries.” 

This deficiency has been formally recognized by several southern trade textile 
associations. In adopting a report by its education committee, the Georgia 
Cotton Manufacturers Association urged increases in starting salaries. But 
everybody within the industry recognizes that the recruitment of professional 
and technical personnel for the industry will be a difficult challenge in face of 
the low earnings, low repute, and small promise within the industry. The spokes- 
men have properly proclaimed that they are greatly in need of such men, but 
more managements will have to recognize the value of such people; their re- 
eruitment of competent, able and imaginative professional, technical and man- 
agerial persons will determine whether they will be able to reverse the decline 
in enrollment at the textile schools and the dwindling capacity for this industry 
to compete with other industries for America’s talent. 

The future of the industry is as much dependent upon this one factor as any 
others. The realization of this simple truth is only slowly dawning upon the 
management. The older policy of pinching pennies in recruitment of workers 
or management does no longer pay off. It depresses the workers, starves the 
industry of talent, and stamps the entire enterprise as obsolete. 

9. Industry’s frustration of workers’ rights—Another basic cause of the 
distress of both the workers and the industry and the demise of so many of 
the mills in the patent opposition to worker self-organization which has been 
characteristic throughout the history of the industry. This antagonism to 
unionism has been rampant in the North as well as in the South. The early 
battles of workers in their efforts to unionize call to mind the strikes of Lawrence, 
Mass., in 1912, the Paterson strikes of 1913, the Passaic strikes of 1926, the New 
Bedford strikes of 1928, the Gastonia strike of 1929 and the Dan River strike 
of 1930-31 and, finally, the mass walkout of 1934. These are expressions of 
the deep frustration which has prevailed among the textile workers. 

With the coming of the NIRA, the desire for new organization blossomed in 
all parts of the country. In the South it was squelched and drowned by the 
superior economic power of the employers and the local police. In the North, 
workers were better able to weather the opposition, and therefore made sub- 
stantial efforts. With the enactment and confirmation of the constitutionality 
of the Wagner Labor Relations Act, textile unionism has spread. In the North 
considerable progress was made. In the South, textile unionism made substantial 
gains until the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act deprived workers of effective 
Government protection in their efforts to organize. 

The absence of orderly collective bargaining has left a great void in the 
industry’s structure. Workers are unable to bargain for their rights. Competi- 
tion at labor’s expense is rampant. The benefits of productivity are not shared 
with workers so that they are left solely to management and the consumer. 
Under the impact of intense competition and rugged individualism, much 
of the benefit is passed on to the consumer, leaving many branches of the in- 
dustry financially stranded. Without a union there is no significant force 
beckoning the mills to unite their efforts on a concerted industrywide program 
for constructive action such as we have offered on this occasion. The worker, 
the industry, and the country as well as the regions in which the mills are lo- 


2 Final Report to National Council for Textile Education, April 15, 1958. 
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eated have suffered from this opposition to and often successful repression 
of unionism. This shortsighted point of view, which is at variance with Amer- 
ica’s fundamental beliefs, will prove as detrimental to the region and industry 
as such policies were to the entire country in earlier years. 

The employers in this industry have taken the point of view that the workers’ 
organizational efforts are a challenge to their effectiveness. Unionism is not 
an assault on management. It is an expression of workers’ desire to bargain more 
effectively with management. It is a declaration that the management cannot 
represent themselves and the owners and, at the same time, effectively and im- 
partially represent the workers’ interest. When employers convert organiza- 
tional activity into a battle between themselves and unions, and appeal to 
workers to reject unionism as a vote of confidence in themselves, they are invit- 
ing the maintenance of a repressive, feudalistic, and essentially anti-American 
attitude. 

Unfortunately, the Taft-Hartley Act affirms this theory and allows employers 
to present the issue to their people in this manner so that it basically invites 
a class battle rather than an invitation for more orderly industrial relations 
in industry. Textile employers, particularly in the South, have not accommo- 
dated themselves to the existence of unions and have resisted the organizational 
efforts of their employees by every means—political, economic, and social—which 
they might possess. A summary of these conditions was provided by the United 
States Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare which described the situa- 
tion with these words: 

“Self-organization and collective bargaining [in the southern textile industry] 
are steadily losing ground. The retreat of union organization is being compelled 
by employer campaigns on an areawide front. Much of this campaign is being 
conducted in shocking violation of the Labor-Management Relations Act and 
the National Labor Relations Board appears to be powerless to cope with the 
situation.” 

In describing the tactics employed in “stopping a union organizing campaign” 
the committee declared : 

“Employers will use some or all of the following methods: surveillance of 
organizers and union adherents; propaganda through rumors, letters, news 
stories, advertisements; organization of the whole community for antiunion 
activity; labor espionage; discharges of union sympathizers; violence and 
gunplay ; injunctions; the closing or moving of the mill; endless litigation before 
the NLRB and the courts; ete. If all this fails, the employers will try to stall, 
in slow succession, first the election, then the certification of the union and finally, 
the negotiation of a contract. Few organizing campaigns survive this type of 
onslaught.” 

Where unions have been formed and have survived in the face of these 
tactics, according to the committee, employers intent upon breaking the union 
usually adopt the following course: 

“The grievance procedure is broken down; the disgruntled workers are urged 
by management to revoke checkoff of dues; union representatives are denied 
access to the plant; union leaders are fired. This may be called the softening-up 
process. When the contract comes up for renegotiation, impossible demands 
are made; negotiations drag on interminably; employees are propagandized on 
the unreasonable attitude of the union negotiators; expiration of the contract 
forces a strike; injunction is secured; strikers are hailed for contempt; a back- 
to-work movement is started; fights are precipitated ; workers are evicted from 
homes in the mill village; peace officers harass the strikers; the National Guard 
is called out; loans to union members are called in; credit is stopped; ministers 
urge return to work; the strike collapses under this conjunction of economic, 
physical, moral, and religious pressures; returning employees are refused em- 
ployment; blacklists block employment in other mills. If the strike cannot be 
broken, the plant can be closed and machinery transferred to another mill or 
sold.” 

If these conditions were found to have been prevalent in 1950, we can attest 
to the fact that conditions have become even more difficult during more recent 
years. The Taft-Hartley Act has been administered even more unfavorably 
from the point of protecting workers’ right to organize. The “free speech” 
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amendment under the Taft-Hartley Act and the National Labor Board’s inter- 
pretations have revoked every reasonable limitation that previously existed on 
employers’ freedom to oppose unions. They are no longer subject to the Wagner 
Act Board’s totality-of-conduct doctrines in appraising their behavior. There are 
practically no effective prohibitions on individual interrogation, “captive audi- 
ence” addresses or the use of coercive plant-closing prophecies. This freedom 
to oppose unionism has been particularly fatal to union efforts in mill towns 
and rural textile communities where workers have few alternative employment 
opportunities. Employers have fought unionism with threats of plant closing 
if the union wins an election and insidious propaganda labeling unions or leaders 
as unsavory and associates of undesirable persons. These broadsides, which 
stamp all unionism with the misconduct of the few, are very common. 

Another increasingly common weapon against unionism has been the use of 
community agencies or other outsiders as fronts for hostile management. Since 
the Taft-Hartley Act does not reach the conduct of third parties, they have 
complete license to fight unions with whatever means they wish. The Wagner 
Act had permitted the Board to reach out to these third persons, and thereby 
prevented these “volunteer” union-busting activities from interfering with organi- 
zation. But the Taft-Hartley Act stops the Board from providing the workers 
with such protection. These outside groups have proven most coercive and have 
done much to frighten union workers. 

Even when the Board finds that an employer has violated the act, its procedure 
is time consuming and its remedies are inadeqaute. Whenever an employer finds 
it to his interest he can interpose delays which are often sufficient to destroy 
union majorities. 

The TWUA has therefore proposed as a minimum, four changes in the Taft- 
Hartley Act to assure greater protection of the right of textile workers to 
organize. They are the abolition of the employer “free speech” provision, the 
elimination of the agency loophole, provision for mandatory injunction against 
unfair labor practices, and the speedy determination of representation claims. 

We are of the firm conviction that the conditions within the textile industry 
are sufficiently atypical and different from the conditions prevailing throughout 
American industry; that the only effective method of assuring textile workers 
the right of organiaztion is the establishment of a special agency under an act 
which not only removes these barriers to organiaztion but also provides addi- 
tional protection to the textile worker in his efforts at realizing the free Amer- 
ican’s right to form and join unions and engage in collective bargaining to 
determine and guarantee his terms of employment. (We are attaching, as ex- 
hibit XIII, a copy of the statement of our general counsel before the Senate 
Labor Subcommittee on May 20, 1958.) 


C. Government policies 


As has been suggested the problems of the textile industry and its major com- 
ponents are in considerable measure attributable to a number of governmental 
policies. Several are summarized below. 

1. Reductions in textile traiffs—Under the reciprocal trade program, im- 
portant tariff reductions included a 25-percent cut effective 1939, on high- 
priced cotton cloths. In 1948 certain cotton fabrics of yarn numbers over 80’s 
were granted 17- to 18-percent tariff reductions; duty cuts of 50 percent on a 
number of cotton specialties were put into force the same year. A significant 
group of reductions became effective in 1955, among which were a 25-percent 
slash in duties on lower priced cotton cloths of the type imported principally 
from Japan and a 20-percent cut on plain-black velveteens, and a 32-percent re- 
duction in the maximum rate for twill-back velveteens, 10- to 20-percent re- 
ductions on nonpile cotton towels, and cuts ranging from 17 to 50 percent on a 
group of fabricated cotton textile items. 

With regard to wool fabrics, sizeable duty reductions were registered in 
1989 and 1948. In the former year specific duties were removed for cloths above 
4 ounces which were priced at 80 cents or less, and the ad valorrem rate was 
cut by 10 to 42 percent for the over-4-ounce cloths and from 25 to 37% percent 
from the lightweight fabrics. Effective January 1, 1948, under the terms of the 
Geneva agreement, specific duties were reduced by 6 to 25 percent and ad 
valorem rates by 29 to 45 percent. 

Tariff changes on silk fabrics included 38- to 45-percent slashes for several 
constructions in 1948 and 50 percent cuts in 1950 for certain fabrics valued at 
$5 or less per pound. More recent reductions were the 50-percent cut in 1955 
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on all silk fabrics except gray jacquard-figured goods (which had been eut 
by that proportion in 1950) and the reduction in 1956 of 13 to 16 percent on 
several constructions. 

As a result of American protests over sharply increasing imports, the Japan- 
ese Government on December 21, 1955, announced a program for the voluntary 
control of cotton goods exported to the United States in 1956. Effective January 
1, 1957, a more defailed. Japanese program for control of exports to this coun- 
try became operative. The arrangement, which lasts for 5 years, places an 
annual overall ceiling of 235 million square yards on the export of all types 
of cotton cloth and cotton manufactures to the United States, with specific 
ceilings on certain items. Within the overall ceiling, the cloth limit is 118 
million square yards; the limits for woven and knit apparel total 83 million 
square yards; and the limit for household goods and miscellaneous items totals 
39 million square yards. While these quotas tend to keep imports of Japanese 
cotton goods at a lower level than that reached in 1956 TWUA has urged 
that the voluntary character of the program be replaced by a foriual agreement 
applicable to all imports, 

Under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the United States reserved 
the right to raise the ad valorem duty on wool fabric imports from 25 to 45 per- 
cent if imports exceeded 5 percent of the annual average domestic production 
of similar fabrics in the preceding 3 years. As a result of TWUA’s petition at 
the end of 1955 and subsequent hearings and recommendations, the President 
invoked the Geneva reservation for the fourth quarter of 1956. The 45-percent 
rate did not become effective, however, until July 1957, when imports reached 
the required 5-percent level. In 1958, imports of two types of fabrics (hand- 
woven cloths less than 30 inches wide and ecclesiastical cloths) were given 
favored treatment by being made subject to a 30-percent rate (instead of 45 
percent), when the 5-percent breakpoint is reached. 

2. Subsidies to foreign cotton manufacturers.—The two-price system for raw 
cotton has seriously aggravated the lot of the American cotton textile industry 
by allowing foreign cotton manufacturers to purchase our raw cotton at prices 
substantially below those paid by domestic mills. The system was instituted as 
a means of reestablishing the American cottongrowers’ foreign markets which 
had been lost because of the high prices at which our cotton was being supported, 
To meet this situation the Commodity Credit Corporation has been authorized 
to sell cotton at world market prices, which have proven to be 5 to 7 cents below 
the domestic market price which is supported by the Federal Government. 
Under this authorization the CCC sold about 7.7 million bales to foreign pur- 
chasers between August 1, 1956, and August 15, 1957, and was scheduled to sell 
an additional 5.8 million bales by July 31, 1958. The cost of the program for 
the sale of cotton at world prices amounted to $93 million in the crop year 
1955-56 and $212 million in the crop year 1956-57. 

Largely because of this program, the accumulated stockpile of cotton has 
been considerably lowered. In April 1958 it amounted to 11.6 million bales, or 
8 million bales below the level of April 1957. This reduction in stock has 
tended to make for higher domestic prices of cotton. 

3. Cotton price supports.—The effect of the cotton-price-support program is to 
maintain at an artificially high level the raw-material cost of the American 
eotton textile industry, thereby hurting it in its competition with foreign manu- 
facturers and other textile producers in this country. During most recent years 
he price of raw cotton in the United States has been dependent on the Govern- 
ment loan rate to farmers. The 5- to 7-cent differential between domestic and 
world cotton prices is reflective of the inflation in the raw-material costs of 
American cotton mills brought about by the support program. 

4. Raw-wool tariff—Most imported raw wools (44’s or higher) since 1948 
have been subject to a specific duty of 2514 cents per clean pound. The traffc rate 
for apparel wools finer than 40's, but not finer than 44’s, is 17 cents per clean 
pound, 4 cents higher than the rate for coarser apparel wools (not more than 40's). 
Since the implementation of the National Wool Act of 1954 the amount of the 
tariff tends to represent the differential in raw-material costs between American 
wool textile mills using foreign wools and competitive wool manufacturers. 
Because the domestic woolgrowing industry is able to supply only about half of 
the raw-wool needs of our mills, the heavy reliance of the American woolen and 
worsted industry on foreign sources of raw material places it at a great com- 
petitive disadvantage by virtue of the operation of this tariff. 

5. Local subsidies for new plants.—Serious dislocations to textile concerns, 
workers, and communities have been brought about as a result of financial induce- 
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ments on the part of a number of southern communities to attract industry to 
their areas. The most significant type of subsidy is the municipal bond issue 
for the purpose of building new plants which are then leased to private concerns. 
The plants are exempt from local property taxes and the bond interest is not 
subject to Federal income taxes. The latter factor enables the bonds to be sold 
at lower interest rates and thereby permits lower rental charges to liquidate 
the bond issue. 

6. Tax inducement to liquidation.—Within recent years many important textile 
mills have been closed with consequent losses of thousands of jobs because finan- 
cial speculators have been able to make quick profits at the expense of the 
National Treasury. The Internal Revenue Code allows a business to deduct 
from its net income in any taxable year the amount of its net operating losses 
incurred during the 5 preceding years (called carryforward) and the 2 subse- 
quent years (carryback), thereby reducing the amount of income subject to 
taxation. 

When a firm’s ownership changes hands or it is reorganized, the loss-offset 
privilege is transferred with it. The limitations on the use of this privilege are 
inadequate. When there is a change of ownership (where 50 percent or more of 
the stock changed hands during a 2-year period), the carryover is denied if a 
plant is closed within 2 taxable years of the date when the new owners pur- 
ehased the stock. In a reorganization, if the stockholders of the corporation 
which suffered the loss retain less than 20 percent interest in the corporation 
which secured control of the business, the carryover is reduced. In the face of 
these restrictions, financial speculators have bought out loss corporations, hold- 
ing them just long enough to become entitled to loss-carryover rights, and have 
then liquidated the mills. The workers have been thrown out of jobs, commu- 
nities have lost plants, and the United States Treasury has been deprived of tax 
revenue. 

These predatory interests have been active in the textile industry. They have 
sought out loss companies and offered their owners financial deals which have 
discouraged them from modernizing their facilities. The loss was made the 
chief asset, for it could be employed to offset profits in other ventures. 

7. Purchases under foreign-aid programs.—Particularly over the last few years, 
there has been a marked increase in the proportion of Government purchases of 
textile products under foreign-aid programs from offshore sources and a resultant 
decrease in the proportion of these goods supplied by United States sources. 
Whereas offshore purchases represented 57.4 percent of total in fiscal year 1954, 
they climbed to 61.9 percent in fiscal 1955, 75.6 percent in fiscal 1956, and 92.5 
percent in fiscal 1957. For the portion of fiscal year 1958 ended in December 
1957 the proportion was slightly reduced to 86.4 percent (table 24). 

8. Contracts for surplus-labor areas.—A concomitant development in the tex- 
tile crisis has been the creation of substantial labor surpluses in communities in 
New England, the Middle Atlantic States, and the South. The present program 
for giving special treatment to these distressed areas in regard to Government 
contracts is pitfully inadequate. 

The program, instituted in November 1953, allows firms in these communities 
to match the lowest bids for orders and thereby supply designated portions of 
the total Government purchases which are set aside for this purpose. The extent 
of assistance rendered these communities under this policy has been minute. 

9. Subsidies to man-made fiber producers.—Government aid to synthetic-fiber 
producers has accelerated their expansion and has thereby tended to bring about 
dislocations for textile mills using natural fibers. 

During World War II the Government directed an emergency program for the 
enlargement of productive capacity of high-tenacity rayon yarn, from the exist- 
ing level of 27 million pounds per year to a total of 239 million pounds. This 
program, which was important in expanding the tire cord output for use in 
mInilitary vehicles during the war, greatly helped the rayon tire fabric producers 
in their postwar competition with cotton tire cord manufacturers. Rayon tire 
cord concerns took advantage of the accelerated amortization privileges per- 
mitted for essential new defense facilities, and were thus able to substantially 
cut their income and excess-profits taxes. An advantage was also gained by 
synthetic yarn producers and tire cord manufacturers who operated plants built 
and leased by the Defense Plants Corporation, a wartime subsidiary of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation; after the war these companies purchased the 
facilities at a fraction of their cost. 
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The above policies or their inadequate implementation in one manner or another 
have tended to create some of the distress which we have reported in this 
industry. 


VII. MEANS OF LIFTING DISTRESS 


The causes of the industry’s distress are manifold. Some derive from external 
forces and others from internal conditions. It is evident from the record we 
have presented that the voluntary forces within the industry would not be 
sufficient or timely enough to correct these conditions. Ideally, we should rely 
upon private initiative to find the solution to these problems. But this industry, 
which affects the lives of millions of persons, is troubled by many difficulties 
which need the concerted efforts of all groups. As the industry is now organized, 
it is unlikely to corral these forces in time. There are many within it who do not 
recognize the need for action. The leisurely pace of the voluntary program is 
acceptable when the difficulties are not so close at hand or so huge or diverse. It 
is the mark of a mature democratic group that it substitutes concerted: action 
for individual determination when the needs are great and the time is short. We 
be 5 oa upon your committee the recognition of the vast stakes and the shortness 
of time. 

From the story we have unfolded, it is clear that the contraction of the textile 
industry witnessed in the last decade is not at an end. If we understand the 
meaning of many of the recent research developments, the promise of some 
new products in their early stages of merchandising, such as nonwoven fabrics, 
and the vast changes in American consumer habits, it is none too soon to begin a 
determined program looking toward real development for textile growth. 

We are accenting in this presentation the steps which the Federal Government 
should take to help in this situation. Individual concerns and the workers and 
unions will have to find their ultimate place within the structure created by 
Government and our industry as a whole. Only a constructive program of 
governmental action will allow the private parties to act effectively to save this 
vital industry from further contraction. 


A. Establishment of a permanent textile development agency 


We have, in the early part of our presentation, indicated our feeling that a 
permanent Federal textile development agency is needed. We have noted that 
it should be manned by full-time personnel who can keep in touch with this 
industry and help advance its interests and that of the Nation as a whole. This 
agency is to be charged with a number of important responsibilities. It should 
make annual reports on its activities to the President and the Congress on the 
state and outlook of the textile industry and advise both on the steps necessary 
to be taken by the Government and the parties within the industry to assure 
further growth and expansion. It should be financed by a levy upon the indus- 
try’s product and shall account for the use of these funds to the Controller, the 
Budget Bureau, and the Congress. 

There have been, and are a number of Federal bodies dealing with problems 
of a specific industry. They have been essentially regulatory bodies. This is 
not to be such an agency. Other Federal agencies have as their purpose the 
promotion of research and development of specific areas. This group will deal 
with a particular industry in the manner of the agencies developed for the 
divisions of the agricultural industry. 

1. Research.—This should be the first and foremost responsibility of this 
agency: to promote finance and direct technical, economic and market research 
either through its own resources or through those of other institutions. The 
research should embrace the study of consumer household and industrial textile 
needs, purchasing habits and potential textile applications; development of 
products to satisfy these needs and potentialities; development of new textile 
attributes which can widen the applications of the woven product; and tech- 
niques for textile promotion. Some meager efforts are now made by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics to collect data on textile consumption patterns of 
farmers. 

2. Research sources.—Its secondary responsibility is to create research 
sources such as fabric museums and libraries, design centers; literature on the 
relation of ways of life to textiles; and serve as a repository for studies on the 
economics and market analysis of textiles. In this connection it should publish 
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a periodical with a current listing of findings of its own research and that of 
other groups studying the textile industry. It should provide a current 
bibliography either by reprinting the bibliography issued by the British Textile 
Institute or arranging for its wide distribution in the United States, and making 
available additional financial resources to extending its usefulness. 

3. Educational activities —The agency would conduct conferences within the 
industry and among the suppliers, manufacturers, workers, consumers and in- 
dustrial users of textiles to promote wider participation in the activities for 
extending textile markets. 

4. Short workweek.—Administration of the provision for a reduced workweek 
of 35 hours per employee without reduction in pay during periods of economic 
recession with the industry. It should also administer the provisions of ben- 
efits to textile workers similar to those provided to railroad workers under the 
Transportation Act of 1940. These provisions will be outlined further in our 
presentation. 


B. Provision for collection of adequate textile statistics 


Appropriations are needed to enable the appropriate agencies of the Govern- 
ment to collect current statistics on production and inventories for textiles and 
their products at each stage of production and distribution. Particularly useful 
would be data on consumer and industrial textile buying expectations which 
would parallel similar studies made by the Federal Reserve Board for durable 
goods. 


0. Safeguarding the historical levels of domestic production of American 
industries 


The TWUA has proposed to both Houses of Congress and to the Tariff Com- 
mission that historical levels of domestic textile production should be safe- 
guarded from foreign competition through the operation of a double tariff rate 
system, the higher of the rates being applicable whenever the imports threaten 
the safeguarded level of production. The details of this proposal were spelt 
out in recent testimony before the Senate Finance Committee (exhibit XIV). 


D. Elimination of tariff on raw wool 


The tariff on raw wool should be eliminated and the cost of the incentive 
payments under the National Wool Act of 1954 should be paid out of the 
Treasury’s general funds. 


E. Closing of corporate tax loopholes 


Congress has the responsibility of preventing the abuses of the Federal tax 
system by persons seeking to make windfall gains at the expense of the Federal 
Treasury. The three special proposals we have offered and have documented 
in specific agreements are: 

1. Net loss carryovers should be denied to any taxpayer who terminates 
a business which incurred a loss if he does so within 3 years of acquiring 
it. (Exhibit XV.) 

2. Gains from the liquidation of a business should be taxed at the 
regular income tax rates instead of under the capital gains tax provision. 

3. Gains from municipal bonds used for subsidies to industry should 
be taxable. 


F. One-price policy for cotton 


The price of raw cotton should be determined on the open world market, 
with compensatory production payments to farmers equal to the difference 
between the price received and the support price for that portion of the crop 
used for domestic consumption or that produced under a defined marketing 
program. There should be a limitation on the payments to individual farmers 
or farm corporations. 

The program should be organized to encourage greater growth of quality 
cotton and an adequate supply. 


G. Immediate governmental assistance to industry 


As an immediate program of assistance to help this industry to recover from 
its depressed condition we propose : 
1. Public contracts should be granted to mills in distressed areas. 
2. At least 50 percent of the purchases of textiles for foreign use under 
our foreign aid program should be made in domestic mills. 
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3. Textiles should be distributed to the needy nations abroad. 

4. Clothing and other textile products should be distributed to the needy 
in our country on the same principles as are applied to surplus food. 

5. Textile stockpiles should be reestablished for our Armed Forces. 

6. The area redevelopment bill should be adopted to provide Federal 
stimulation for the revival of the textile communities in distress. 


H. Governmental protection for labor 

1. A 35-hour week should be established during periods of economic recession 
within the textile industry with no reduction in weekly pay. The act providing 
for such shortened workweek shall stipulate the time when such a 35-hour 
week shall become effective and it should be administered by the textile develop- 
ment agency. 

The criterion for invoking the shorter workweek shall be a reduction of 15 
percent in production worker manhours from the level at the peak of the previous 
cycle as defined in the act. The act shall identify a specific 2-year span and each 
subsequent 2-year period shall be considered such a cycle. The textile develop- 
ment agency shall be charged with the study of this procedure and make such 
recommendations for revision as it finds desirable. 

2. The Taft-Hartley Act should be revised as follows: 

(a) Section 14 (b) shall be repealed so that the regulation of union security 
agreements will be pre-empted by the the Federal statute. State right-to-work 
laws have hamstrung unions and denied workers full rights in organizing them. 
These laws have weakened unions and prevented equality in bargaining. 

(b) Section 8 (c) should be repealed so that the limitations effective under 
the Wagner Act on employer interference in elections and organization would 
be reestablished. 

(c) Section (2) should be amended to define the term “employer” as it 
was defined under the Wagner Act. 

(@) The act should be amended to permit certification through card checks 
and preelection hearings. 

(e) The Board should be authorized to secure mandatory injunctions upon the 
Board’s reasonable belief in the truth of charges alleging 8 (a) (1) and (3) 
violations. 

8. The Textile Workers Union of American believes that because of the spe- 
cialized nature of the labor relations problems of the textile industry, thought 
should be given to the creation of a specialized board to administer the terms 
of the Federal Labor Relations Act for this industry. 

4. In view of the large number of mill closings, special benefits should be 
provided to textile workers affected by them particularly since they usually 
face severe reemployment problems. We recommend that the principles of the 
Transportation Act of 1940 be applied in a new act to be administered by the 
textile development agency which shall provide separation allowances, financial 
aids for moving, occupational retraining benefits, advancement of retirement 
eligibility under the social-security law (exhibit XVI). 

We have outlined a series of steps which the Federal Government should 
take to help the textile industry and workers in this country. We believe that 
the preservation of this great industry is essential to the Nation’s safety, to the 
maintenance of the stability of the economy of whole sectors of our country and 
to the welfare of many thousands of its citizens. Voluntary action would be 
highly desirable but it is likely to be at best tardy and insufficient because 
of the history of prevailing attitudes in this industry toward industrial and 
labor issues. Governmental action is needed, certainly for an initial period, 
in order to help the industry start on the road toward constructive development. 
The adoption of the program we have outlined would constitute a long step in 
this direction. 
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Mr. Barxkrn. We in our statement have itemized on page 4 and 
defined the problem as follows: The textile industry is confronted 
with many major difficulties. A crucial measure is its failure to ex- 
pand in face of a growing population, a rising income, a multiplica- 
tion of the needs of the people, and the extensive new leisure which 
they have acquired. The American population, commerce, and in- 
dustry are beckoning most insistently for new materials and items for 
consumption. New industries have been created, new products have 
appeared. Yet the textile industry has made only the most limited 
and modest efforts to reach the new demands while other industries 
have not been remiss about grabbing markets traditionally served 
by the textile industry. 

For those who are skeptical about the opportunities—and I am 
just taking one paragraph here to dismiss it, because this is a good 
illustration of how promising the opportunities are—we point out to 
the few new industrial uses of textiles pioneered in most cases by 

ople outside of the ranks of the industry. Look at the use of glass 

ber cloth in the making of laminates and boats. Laminates are 
still products which in this case have a glass fabric core, and chemicals 

luing on both sides of it. Boats—all of you know that the glass 

ber boat is the rage of the day. This is the boat that you can make 
yourself and buy on the market for lakeside sailing. 

Is not the coated nylon for radar stations at the North Pole symbolic 
of the potentialities of textiles for the construction of houses? You 
know the domes at the radar station are covered by a nylon-coated 
fabric, and it is rather interesting—this was constructed with Federal 
funds and invention—and there is no reason in the world, because we 
are already getting elementary experiments in this field, of construct- 
ing homes out of this. We already have several homes, experimental 
illustrations of it for warehousing, and for big assembly halls. This 
is the illustration, this is so striking an illustration of the fact that if 
we bring research talent to play in this industry, the new possibilities 
are limitless, because there is no reason in the world, for example, 
if we had research, why all these walls couldn’t be made of woven 
fabric, and be much cheaper and better. 

Now, the challenge has not been met, and, gentlemen, I indicate 
further in my text more of the possibilities, and the reason why that 
has happened. 

The possibilities are truly unending, but there has to be the venture- 
someness and the capital to try, the enterprise to convert the experi- 
mental findings into products, and the drive to find markets, and the 
organization to make sales. These are the demands we must make 
upon the internal forces within the industry. 

The research, much of the research material that is available, and 
interestingly enough a good deal of it originates in Europe, the re- 
research findings in England and in France have been tremendously 
stimulating, but we have not capitalized on it, and we have not really 
contributed. I am pointing out that this is a two-way street, because 
a tremendous amount of research investment has been made by both 
of these two countries that I have mentioned, and even Japan. 

Unfortunately, there has been too much of an attitude of compla- 
cency among many surviving firms which believe that their position 
has become safer as others have gone out of business. The industry 
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as a whole has felt that there is a limit to liquidation. The country 
will need a certain minimum of textile equipment. People will have 
to be clothed, as people frequently tell me, homes will have to be deco- 
rated, and the industry has to be served with textiles, and the survivors 
will do it. 

This smug attitude will not pay off. Productivity continues to 
increase. Competitors will continue to capture traditional textile 
markets. Redundancy will appear and equipment and plants will 
continue to go if the demand remains stationary or shrinks. _ 

True, the marginal firm will go first. They will be those with the 
higher costs, rigid and outdated management and equipment, or unsuc- 
cessful stylists or product designers, but the closings will continue. 
The reaper will claim its victims unless contraction 1s converted into 

owth. There is no safety in the fact that a company has survived 

e liquidations of the past. 

Gentlemen, we have in the following pages listed our previous efforts 
to awaken the interest of State and Federal bodies in this problem. It 
began October 31, 1949. We appeared before the Massachusetts Spe- 
cial Commission Relative to the Textile Industry, and I will quote this 
one sentence in our brief : 

The main problem your commission faces, we said, is to find a means of stimu- 
lating enterprise among manufacturers and improving their skills in meeting the 
developments of the day. All other issues are of major consequence. 

We have set forth many later statements in that connection. 

The industry, we say, is distressed. We showed you our tables 
showing that textile mill consumption of fiber has generally gone 
down, the index of production has gone down. Fabric—we are now 
producing about 13 billion linear yards of fabric, and we have done no 
more, no less, since 1947, even though our population has gone up 
tremendously. On a per capita basis, production has declined by 
18 percent. 

n page 8 you have an index of declining employment by division. 
There is no section of the textile industry, no major section—there are 
minor subdivisions which have shown stability, for example, seamless 
hosiery, outside of our basic industry, women’s seamless hosiery since 
3 years ago suddenly had a vogue and moved up. That is even at an 
end right now, because there is a reversal of style, but if you look down 
the list here, between 1947 and 1958, a 37 percent decline in employ- 
ment in yarn and thread mills, 21 percent in cotton and broad-woven 
fabrics, 64 percent in woolen, 17 percent in narrow fabric, 15 percent 
in knitting, finishing, 6 percent down, carpets 25 percent, and miscel- 
laneous 24 percent. It is no wonder, we think, this is a distressed 
industry. 

Senator Purretyt. These are the figures of the number of workers 
engaged; but what about the production per worker, has that 
increased ? 

Mr. Barxrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purretu. Do you treat that later? 

Mr. Barkin. Yes; one of our charts will show that that has gone up 
by 50 percent, from 7.6 linear yards per man-hour to 11.6. 

Senator Purrett. I wanted to tie it in with this reduction in 
workers. 
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Mr. Barkin. On page 9 you have the data on liquidation. You 
have heard the figure 717 textile mills being cited. I want to tell you 
we are the source of that, so all they are repeating is our information, 
and we know that this is not a complete tabulation, because all we rely 
upon is public information of closed mills. : 

In the second paragraph on page 9 we have made more exacting 
studies from the census material as to the extent of this liquidation, 
and it is much greater than we can report becaues it indicates that 
from 1947 to 1954 there was a net reduction of something beyond 1,500 

lants, so that the 717 that we report are the larger plants which have 
en reduced, which are publicized and about which we can obtain 
information. 

At the bottom of page 9 is what has happened to equipment. There 
has been an 11 percent reduction in spinning spindles, an 11 percent 
reduction in looms, in cotton, 12 percent in synthetic—and, of course, 
the wool and worsted industry has just been cleaned out of mills and 
equipment—41 percent of worsted combs, 51 percent of woolen 
spindles, 63 percent of worsted spindles. The only reason worsted 
combs have not been cut as much is some of them are used to process 
ag fibers, so that that is the only reason that has been slightly 
smaller. 

You have heard the story from manufacturers on depressed prices. 
That is a story which all of us can confirm. You know wholesale 

rices have gone up 21 percent on the whole, but the textile prices have 
allen, so that we are—that area in the economy is the one area where 
prices have declined. 

Substandard wages we have indicated to you already. The gap 
has increased from 16 percent to approximately 30 percent. 

Our paid holidays are smaller, our shift premiums are smaller, 
vacations with pay are smaller, our insurance and pension benefits are 
smaller than prevails in the rest of the industry. 

It is rather interesting, gentleman, that from 1941 to 1950 our union 
was able to maintain wage increases and benefit increases pretty much 
on a par with the rest of American industry. From 1951 on, it has 
been impossible to do so. 

Senator Pastors. Why ? 

Mr. Barxtn. Well, they have been destryoing unions all over the 
place—textile unions. They have prevented unionism, they have held 
up unionism, they have closed mills where unions have been, and, sec- 
ondly, we have had to deal with a great many marginal plants, and 
the large profitable plants, which we list here in our text—if I may 
just say this, this industry just does not consist solely of paupers 
among the employers; there are many very profitable companies, and 
we list them here. These companies have fought us, fought unioniza- 
tion, and fought organization, and that has been documented for you 
in one of our exhibits. 

The impact on New England and the South is set forth—I do not 
have to relate it to you gentlemen. You know this story as graphi- 
cally and in all the human detail as much as we do. You know that 
the listing we have on the bottom of page 12, the northern and south- 
ern textile communities that are distressed—and mind you, this has 
happened in the South, too; this is not only a northern phenomenon. 
You heard Senator Thurmond complain of the closing of the Victoria 
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mill in Rock Hill. This is not the first southern mill that has closed; 
it is simply that the South is now more aware of the fact that the 
textile industry is contracting, it is hitting them, and this wave of 
closing has only begun, gentlemen. 

The Victoria mill complains about the tariff. That is not the full 
story. It hit it, but it was a marginal mill which is closing down as 
the industry shrinks, and the ultimate solution to Victoria mill, and 
to other mills that are closing down—and we have a complete list, 
gentlemen, in our table here of mill closings in the South on table 13 
where we list through 1957, 177 mill closings for mills employin 
42,600 persons, and these don’t include hosiery or small plants, an 
we cannot keep a tab on all the small cotton yarn plants that closed 
down in the hinterlands of the hills of North Carolina and the back- 
woods of Georgia or along the seacoast of North and South Carolina, 
so that this is only public information. As a matter of fact, may I 
say to you gentlemen, since I would like the record to show this, the 

roblem of the contraction of textile mills in the South is going to set 

ack the economy of North and South Carolina even worse than it 
‘has the economy of the New England States. The problem of North 
Carolina, with the closing of its textile mills, the shrinking of its saw- 
mills, the disappearance of its cotton-growing industry, tobacco, and 
all the other—the backbone of the resources of North Carolina will 
make a much sadder story than we could ever paint of New England, 
and it is incumbent, we say, upon the representatives of the Southern 
States to become much more worried about it than even the repre- 
sentatives of the New England and Mid-Atlantic States, because un- 
less they apply themselves in some such program as we produce, their 


epoymen problems and economic problems will possibly brin 


them back to the state in which President Roosevelt back in 193 
found them economic problem No. 1. 

This contraction of the textile industry is threatening the economy of 
those Southern States. This is the nature of this problem, and un- 
fortunately it is tied up with tariff and international problems, but 
the issue is, How do we help this industry grow in the United States? 

Senator Payne. I would like to ask, Mr. Barkin, you mentioned 
earlier a period from 1941 up through 1950, and I don’t know whether 
you have it here or not broken into specific years, but of course 1941 
to 1950 was a period when other areas of the world which had indus- 
trial units that could produce cloth, whether cotton, wool, or wor- 
sted, were under bombardment and siege, and therefore America 
pretty near had to furnish the entire world, relatively speaking, with 
its supply of material in the way of cotton and woolen. 

Now we come along to the end of the war, and we come along to our 
programs of foreign aid, of our Marshall plan, and of all the economic 
assistance that we give to these nations, and we then set to work to 
rebuild the factories and retool, in fact much of the equipment is even 
better than exists in some of our own mills, and we get them back into 
operation at a point where we have probably—I don’t know what the 
step-up was, but there may have been some step-up in our own pro- 
duction at that time, and we get into a position where with stepped- 
up production we find an economy abroad gradually getting into gear 
and producing with American taxpayers’ money, really, and gradually 
we start around 1950, or right after the Korean situation, to see a 
definite decline take place in our own industry. 
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Now, the thing that you mentioned as to 1949, Senator Pastore and 
I were fellow governors, at the time that we started the textile study 
of the New England States, in which Seymour Harris was retained 
and used by us to build up some facts; isn’t that correct? 

Senator Pastore. That is right. 

Mr. Barkin. I am in agreement, Senator, and our union has taken 
the position that we have to stop imports in textiles beyond the levels 
which we will define. We believe that more—there have to be changes 
in ICA, and a few other things, but our position is that we would lke 
you also to focus on the basic domestic problem. The fact is that in 
1948 and 1949, we were not threatened by imports; we were not threat- 
ened, and we were still concerned with domestic problems. 

Now, there is consequently a problem with respect to the domestic 
field with which we must concern ourselves. 

Senator Payne. Mr. Pollock touched on some of it, and I know 
you have because I have scanned through your statement. I am 
going to agree with you definitely that I think there was a period— 
or there has been a period and I am not so sure it is over yet—when 
some people have gotten themselves into the textile industry that are 
not textile operators at all in any way, shape, or manner, and they are 
in there for speculation and pure speculation. If they spent a little 
more attention in trying to produce goods and keep people employed, 
instead of trying to manipulate the stock, we would be a lot better off 
today. I think Senator Pastore will remember I mentioned that one 
day, that I hoped the doctor would get into that study before we are 
through here. 

Senator Pastore. Is it your position that if we, tomorrow, stopped 
Dae, ete the importation of textiles from abroad, we would still have 
a sick textile industry ¢ 

Mr. Barkin. We will go further. If we stopped all imports and 
we got all of the ICA, $96 million of ICA money for American tex- 
tiles, we will not have solved our problem. 

This industry would still continue to shrink. 

Senator Pastore. Why ? 

Mr. Barkin. We are getting to that next, what is happening to 
domestic demand, what is happening to productivity. 

When domestic—on one ae we showed, chart No. 2, you will re- 
call that we are not producing any more now than we did in 1947. 

Mr. Pot.ock. ink what was the increase in population over that 
period ? 

Mr. Barkin. Twenty-seven percent, I think. 

Dr. Mrernyx. About 25, I believe. 

Mr. Bark. I will make just rought calculations. At 1947 we 
had an export of 114 million yards. We now have an export—I will 
go further, it was about 134 billion, including rayon. This total now 
is 700 million, so we have lost in exports 800 million yards. We have 
had an import into this country of fabric and clothing—and that be- 
comes a little speculative—of 250 million or 300 million yards, so we 
have had consequently a further compensatory factor of, let’s say, a 
million yards, if we reduce this—a billion, I mean. 

The consequence of that is if we compensate this by 1 billion in 
terms of the domestic picture in exports, we still don’t change this 
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picture very much, because that would only be a 6- or 7-percent in- 
crease in consumption against a population growth of 25 percent. 

My conclusion is that—and our union has taken this position before 
every congressional committee, when we appear on the subject of 
tariffs, when we nets on the subject of the ICA—these are aggra- 
vating a sore but they didn’t create the sore in the first place. 

Our problem is that we are having an industry that is not increas- 
ing domestic expansion, and at the same time we are getting a 5- 
/ geome increase in domestic productivity per annum, and consequent- 

y we are creating excess capacity and excess people in this industry 

all the time. 

The major focus which not only our industry and other older in- 
dustries have to face is that you have to find new markets, and other 
industries have done it, and we can do it. 

Senator Pastore. Well, is it because America and its consumer is 
turning to other commodities in substitution ? 

Mr. Barxrn. Correct. 

Senator Pastore. The horse became extinct when we got the auto- 
mobile. Now, it is next to folly to say to us we ought to continue 
breeding more horses and see what other uses we can make of horses 
when we have automobiles and trucks. 

I am not arguing here, I am intrigued by your argument that what 
we need is a great deal of research to turn to other things that Amer- 
ica might need that we can use these looms and spindles and mills 
and these hands of these workers for. 

That intrigues me. It seems to me to be the hope, it seems to me 
to be the potentialities that we are looking for, the promise that we 
are looking for. 

In other words, there has been no progress, you say, in the last 10 
years between 1947 and 1957, but while industry itself has not kept 
up with the evolution of our time, the economic evolution of our time, 
is it completely their fault, or is it because America, through the con- 
sumer, has been looking to other products ? 

Mr. Barxrn. It is the industry’s fault, and if you will bear with 
me 

Senator Pastore. I want to hear you develop that. 

Mr. Barkin. If you will bear with me, this is the major burden of 
our argument and why President Pollock and our executive board, 
after considerable discussion, arrived at this proposal for a develop- 
ment agency. It can be cured. We have evidence it can be cured, 
but we say to you that the few straws in the wind of voluntary effort 
are not adequate, and won’t rescue the industry and may, as several 
have in the past, even falter on the process in the path of time. 

Senator Pastore. If I may make another point, why do you need 
Government participation in this development commission that you 
speak of? Why couldn’t it be done on an industry-labor level ? 

Mr. Pottock. We have asked for industry cooperation in many 
problems, such as tariff, and so forth, and they reject our cooperation. 
We are not organized strongly enough to command it, and in the hope 
that they will prevent their mills from ever becoming organized, they 
reject any cooperation we offer to them. 

That is the majority of the employees. Some employees do accept 
our cooperation, some branches of the industry do, but on the whole, 
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the majority rejects any offer of cooperation on the part of your 
organization. 

Mr. Epetman. Senator, may I add that some sections of the indus- 
try go to the most elaborate routine of coordinating their efforts with 
us through second and third parties which are farcical, if they were 
really understood. 

Mr. Pottockx. How many years have we been advocating quotas, 
and the industry is now getting around to it. 

Mr. Barkin. We don’t use the word “quota” any more because 
friends in the Senate and the State Department don’t like that word, 
but we introduced and negotiated with the State Department, in 
cooperation with one company, the Forstmann Co., in 1947, on this so- 
called Geneva agreement. 

Do you know, members of the committee, that the National Associa- 
tion of Wollen Manufacturers, who appeared before you, rejected this 
provision and resisted even petitioning the President of the United 
States to implement it, and, as their brief declares, it was on our 
petition that the President acted to implement the Geneva reserva- 
tion. They wouldn’t do it. Now they recognize that it had some 
merit, but they wouldn’t do it. We could recite to you gentlemen 
many other illustrations of how, whatever merit our ideas have had, 
they have never had even a courteous reception or examination through 
mutual discussion. 

We would welcome it. We think we have got something to con- 
tribute, not only that but we believe that we have got enough to 
contribute that, because they are a little old fashioned in their ways; 
they haven’t caught up with the times. 

We could show, and we have proposed in the tariff problem, as we 
will recite later on, a new formula, a new approach, which can recon- 
cile the interests of internationalists and the interests of distressed 
industries, but we can’t get a hearing. 

Senator Pastore. Well, let’s see what we can do with it. 

Senator Purrett. You are getting one now. 

Mr. Barkin. Thank you, sir. 

I hope this is a good precedent, a lesson for the industry to learn as 
well, after they hear the ideas that we present that possibly we might 
not publicly at first, but informally and otherwise have opportunities 
to accustom them to talking with us and examining our ideas. 

Senator Purretn. Pursuing your question, Mr. Chairman, since 
there appears to be presently anyway a little hope of joint action in 
this field, is the industry itself doing much ? 

Mr. Barkin. No; and we will establish that whatever the indus- 
try—the several efforts that the industry has made in this direction 
have practically collapsed, and have been starved of funds, have been 
lacking in leadership, and have been narrow in perspective. 

We document this, not even with our own words, but the appraisals 
by men of competence, shall we say, in the respective fields of research, 
marketing, merchandising, and sales development. This is a tragic 
story, gentlemen, where American enterprise is just not being evi- 
denced, and we are suffering as a result, and may I say our evaluation 
is not ours. We join in them, but we quote the evaluation of leaders 
of science and leaders of research and leaders of marketing, and lead- 
ers of merchandising who say just that, and it is our conviction that 
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because of the actual setup of this industry there is no hope of it 
initiating any efforts commensurate with the size of the problem with 
which it is faced. 

As a matter of fact, gentlemen, I think you might be interested in 
this morning’s Daily News Record. Gentlemen, the headline that 
the newspaperman who is here, I hope, derived was “Textiles Posi- 
tion Strongest Ever’”—that is the story he derived from the ACMI 
brief. 

Gentlemen, this is a newspaperman, competent to read and report, 
Gentlemen, this is not a description of the textile industry. 

This is not the description that should have been presented to you, 
and is not the one we are presenting to you. 

Senator Pasrore. Let me say this. If that were the case, we 
wouldn’t be here now. 

Mr. Barxtn. Correct, but if you read carefully the presentation 
of ACMI, as all of you have, and as this reporter did, you would see 
that they begged you not to investigate and study the problems of the 
industry. 

You will recall those phrases. They asked you to focus on some 
issues, four issues of special interest and annoyance to the industry. 

Mr. Potxock. I would like to state for the record, Senator, if you 
will permit, that this investigation, if it is to be successful, has to be a 
cooperative venture between industry and labor. We don’t want 
these remarks to be assumed on the part of industry as an attack on 
them. We are trying to be factual and shock them out of some of 
this lethargy that they have indicated over the years, and we hope it is 
not assumed that we are attacking the industry. 

Senator Pastore. I think you have presented your case with defer- 
ence and with courteousness. You are making your points. After 
all, we can’t dwell in the dark and come up with solutions. I think 
we have got to have some light here, and the only light that we can 
receive is from the facts that are developed here. 

I see nothing wrong in your presentation. If you have been stron 
in some elements, it will be understood by them; and, on the other hand, 
if they want to refute it, I will welcome that, too. They will have their 
opportunity for rebuttal. 

Mr. Barkin. Senator, I might indicate that at the bottom of page 
14 we have evidence that some companies have made an unusual record 
in the fac’ of these problems. There are several companies in the 
industry that have pioneered, and the financial results are rather 
interestingly disclosed at the bottom of page 14. 

On pages 15 through 18 we deal with a question you have raised 
several times, and which concerns us. What has happened to domestic 
demand ? 

Unfortunately, gentlemen, we don’t have statistics good enough for 
this purpose. 

The Bureau of Farm and Domestic Commerce made a study from 
1939 to September 1947 of domestic apparel production, and ceased 
publishing those data at that time. We have no consummate index or 
measure of textile consumption in the apparel industry at the present 
time. 

It is an intricate statistical challenge. We don’t know how much 
fabric is used in apparel. We have to make conjectures. Up to 1947, 
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from 1939 to 1947—and I submit the data here—there is a report of 
the survey of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
that survey showed ttat it is probable that, between the end of the 
thirties and the beginning of the postwar period, per capita consump- 
tion of apparel of textiles is probably only slightly higher than at the 
end of the thirties, an amazing finding. 

Senator Pasrore. Even in view of the increase in population ? 

Mr. Barxtn. No; per capita, and in view of the rise in income. This 
is physical consumption. The only other study we have is a study 
by the Fortune magazine in their publication on this same subject for 
the period between 1947 and 1953. I couldn’t undertake in the short 
time, or even a longer time—we don’t have the resources—to continue 
this measurement to date, but it is rather interesting what the Fortune 
magazine people found and, by the way, that measurement is not com- 
pletely reliable. I think they didn’t have enough information, but it 
Is an approach to a measure. 

Their conviction, their findings—at the bottom of page 16—are 
rather interesting, that per capita volume of clothing dropped from 
an index—and this is per capita—of 102 in 1947 to 98 in 1953. Men’s 
clothing showed a very slight increase of 103 to 105. Women’s cloth- 
showed a more marked increase from 97 to 105. 

We have all kinds of conjectures, and we have developed them in 
the text on apparel clothing, and it is hard to believe that the figures 
seem to suggest that despite the fact that we think that the wardrobe 
has become so varied, we have got clothing for almost every purpose, 
and women are indulging themselves; for some reason or other, the fig- 
ures don’t seem to show much rise in the per capita physical consump- 
tion of apparel. 

Senator Payne. You would think with these balloon dresses they 
would push up. 

Senator Purreti. Oh, the figures rise there, yes. 

Mr. Barxtn. And what is more important, for our present purpose 
in indicating the importance of a textile development agency, if we 
knew apparel consumption, we don’t even know how it translates it- 
self in yardage, because while that balloon dress, or the other kinds of 
dresses might use more fabric 

Senator Pastore. Balloon is not the right name for it. I think we 
ought to show intelligence as to modern styling, you mean the chemise. 
Don’t call it balloon dress, they might think we are ignorant. 

Senator Payne. That just shows my ignorance. 

Mr. Barkin. In any event, we find many different consequential 
factors at work which raise very serious questions, and it is rather 
interesting. You couldn’t get a spokesman for the textile industry 
before you who would know what has happened to yardage for the 
apparel consumption generally. We don’t have the data, and how 
can you plan, how can you project, how can you run an industry ? 

You know, we have got a $12 billion sales industry, and we don’t 
know the answer to that simple question, and the only information 
we have, gentlemen, is information which has been developed by the 
fiber people for their own use. They have made estimates for their 
use, but the textile industry itself has not even made an effort at 
statistical approximation. 
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Senator Pastorr. Well, now, a fiber becomes part of the textile in- 

dustry, too, doesn’t it, when it gets into the ultimate apparel or proms 
uct? It isn’t that there has been a substitution of certain synthetics 
that would account for it, because that synthetic is still part of the 
textile industry, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Barkin. Yes, but all of these conversions and statistical manip- 
ulations to convert it—no one has even undertaken that. 

Senator Pastore. I wasn’t commenting on that, I was merely clear- 
ing the record that it isn’t a question that a synthetic has taken the 
place, let’s say, of woolen or taken the place of cotton, and that takes it 
out of the textile field—it is still within the textile field. A suit is 
a suit no matter what it is made of. It still has to be produced through 
a textile mill; am I correct in that ? 

Mr. Barkrns. Yes. 

We know definitely that textile consumption for household and 
industrial products on an absolute basis has declined. 

Senator Pastore. I am going to tell you a story off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Barxtn. Look what has happened to textiles in the automobile 
industry. We have appended here as a special study for your exam- 
ination exhibit No. 8, which makes a complete analysis. We have it 
in our exhibits, not in the text. That is exhibit 8, page 19. 

For example, transportation upholstery, there has been a 16-percent 
reduction between 1950 and 1955, and so on. One of the major uses 
of the cotton sheeting was bagging, and that has practically disap- 
peared as a market for the textile industry. 

Now, this is not a chunk, losing a chunk of 120 million yards. This 
was—lI have forgotten the precise amount of yardage used for cotton 
bagging, but it was in the 300 million to 400 million level, and we have 
lost it for automobiles, for laundry—well, I have a list here, and the 
memorandum itemizes it. 

Senator Pasrore. But whatever the substitute is, that occupies peo- 
ple in jobs. 

Mr. Pottock. It doesn’t happen to be textile, though. 

Senator Pastore. That is true, but here, of course, we can’t be too 
provincial. The point I am making is this: It has been progress for- 
ward, only it means that there ought to be more incentive within the 
textile Seti to do some of it themselves to see if there aren’t other 
regions that they could occupy. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Some of it, such as hemp, doesn’t come from 
this country. 

Senator Purrett. Backing for rugs they are making out of paper 
today ; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Barkin. Now, it is back to jute. 

Mr. Portxtock. During the war they couldn’t import enough jute 
and they substituted paper. 

Senator Purrexy. So this is a field in the textile industry which 
you have lost ? 

Mr. Pottock. No, it is back to jute again. 

Senator Purret.. There are complaints about it, I heard 2 or 3 
days ago. 

Mr. Pottock. We are complaining about the invasion of other in- 
dustries into the textile industry market, while the textile industry 
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is doing nothing to regain those markets or get into new markets. 
That is the point we are trying to develop. 

Senator THurmonp. Mr. Chairman, you will remember when we 
had the bill about the ships, where I wanted written in the history 
about the textiles. It means a great deal of textile business to get 
textiles used in these ships. They were using goods from across the 
water, using linens, and now with the manner in which they can per- 
fect these textiles you can hardly distinguish between a piece of doth 
that is made out of cotton, when it is properly manufactured and 
treated, from linen. Do you remember how many thousand ? 

Mr. Boynton. I don’t remember the figure. 

Senator THurmonp. It was a fabulous figure. 

Senator Payne. We had one mill in Maine, without mentioning the 
name, I am sure these gentlemen know, one mill in Maine that for 
years and years was in the production of, largely, upholstery for the 
automobile industry. They did a tremendous business; it gave them 
steady employment the year round. I think the point you are bring- 
ing up is a very proper point, whether or not the industry in some 
respects has not kept up with the situation to a point of where they 
can see the plastic material, and certain imitations developed that were 
to come in and replace that upholstery. 

Now, I don’t know whether it would be possible or not, or whether 
or not they might weave or develop a base material that would have 
a surfacing which would still use the ability of the textile machinery 
to operate, but surface which in turn would give competition to the 
type of material that has replaced the woolen cloth. 

r. Pottock. Most of these coverings on automobiles are a coated 
fabric. They use a textile material for the base, a woven cotton mate- 
rial on which they put the plastics, the resins. 

Mr. Barkin. On the problem of imports and exports, I shall not 
deal with that. Only one fact we must keep in mind is that the 144 
million yards that the industry people representatives spoke about in 
1947 is, of course, a time when the world was slightly prostrate, and 
is therefore a relatively high export figure. 

The important thing, as we sit here we know we are going to lose 
the Canadian and Philippine markets. We are sure to lose the Philip- 
pine market. We give the data here. They are going to be self-suf- 
ficient by 1960 or 1961. 

. Senator Pastore. And maybe they will be an exporting nation, 
esides. 

Mr. Barry. And India is taking up a considerable portion of the 
Canadian market, so our foreign exports of textiles must inevitably 
continue to shrink. Our import problem has been set forth to you. 
I know that the Senate Finance Committee is dealing with this. I 
will simply mention our proposal in a very succinct manner. We 
have presented it to various groups, and to familiarize you gentlemen 
personally. We have said that the most liberal trade people, and that 
includes a wide variety of gentlemen who have spoken for a liberal 
trade policy, have recognized that it is unjust to injure weak industries 
such as our own, and we submit as an exhibit here our full statement 
on this, and we have suggested, and have had very favorable reception 
from many people, but it is hard to pilot through a new idea in a con- 
tentious field like tariffs. 
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Our idea is that we should establish what we call a safeguard level 
of national production, and that safeguarded level of national pro- 
duction expressed in physical terms shall be protected from foreign 
imports, and that all domestic consumption in excess of this level shall 
be freely negotiated, rates shall be freely negotiated as now provided 
under the tariff law. 

This type of provision is designed to protect American industry, 
particularly those that are contracted. I believe some formula like 
this, which our union has offered, makes a good deal of sense to both 

oups. 
ewe have offered it for consideration by the House and the Senate 
Finance Committees. 

Senator Purrety. That is quota in reverse? 

Mr. Barxrn. We don’t use that word. We learned to not use the 
word because the term “quota” aroused so much emotional reaction 
we thought we had to find a new word. 

It isn’t in reverse at all, it is quotas, direct. 

Senator Purrent.. But we are talking now about quotas as applied 
to people bringing stuff in. Now, you are bringing quotas on the 
domestic production beyond which we will allow stuff to come in. 

Mr. Barry. Correct. 

Senator Purretu. It sounds like a pretty good idea. 

Mr. Barkin. What is rather interesting, many people have com- 
mented as you have, Mr. Purtell, but I have had men on both sides, 
liberal trade people and protectionist-minded Members of Congress 
both approved the idea, but it is a hard one to pilot now. 

Senator Pastore. Isn’t it pretty hard to fix ? 

Mr. Barxrn. We have developed all the mechanics, we have even 
words for legislation. 

Senator Pastore. Fine. 

Senator Purreti. May I revert, Mr. Chairman, back to one thing, 
because I am very much interested in your research and development 
proposals. I haven’t read them, but I have listened to you. 

Of course, I wanted to know whether you differentiate between util- 
ization of present equipment, or equipment built particularly for the 
type of textiles we are presently producing, whether you envision that 
use and the use of the skills presently held by the workers, or are you 
talking now of using these workers and these physical plants, but not 
the equipment therein for the production of other things? 

Mr. Barkin. I envisage using the plant as it is, and the skills. It 
requires no physical change. 

enator Pastore. You don’t expect it to be catalysmic, it will meet 
the evolution of the time. 

Senator Purrett. When you speak of research and development, 
the study you speak of is most necessary. 

Mr. Barxrn. It requires no change in the industry to make the nylon 
used at the radar stations at the North Pole, using that same coated 
nylon to construct warehouses, to construct assembly halls, and to 
construct other similar structures. 

Senator Purrery. You have answered my question. There is no 
conversion. 

On page 24, Mr. Campbell, the dean of the North Carolina State 
College Schools of Textiles compares textile industry expenditure on 
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research and that of other industry, and the figures show it is small 
and negligible. Dr. Hamburger, director of the Fabric Research 
Laboratory says its record of research expenditure is disappointing. 

On page 25 we have a story of Professor Baker, who says all ex- 
penditures made now on wool textile research amounts to three re- 
search people. 

We quote Dr. Dillon, who says basic research is necessary, and on 
page 26 a reporter, reporting on the meeting at which Dr. Dillon was 
pleading for money for research in the textile industry, the reporter 
eynically indicates that although in the annual reported espoused basic 
science, it was significant that after his election for another term in 
office, the public recommendation of Textile Research Institute Presi- 
dent Regnery, was for a project in applied research. 

The one major effort which held hope, the Institute of Textile 
Technology in Charlottesville, Va., began after the war as a basic 
research institution and had to be abandoned. 

The basic research was abandoned, and it had to apply itself com- 

letely to applied research, because it couldn’t raise money in the 
industry for basic research. The research ideas come from the con- 
sumers, from the textile fiber people, from the rubber industry, from 
the chemical industry, and very few from the textile industry. 

Only 2 companies, only 2 textile companies had made significant 
contributions in textile machinery during the whole postwar years. 
Two of them have, and the others haven’t. 

On merchandizing policies, I will read just this one paragraph. 
The traditional method of merchandising textiles has been for the 
mills to try to sell whatever they are used to making as long as it will 
sell. When inventories pile up, so that there is no more room for 
storage, frantic efforts will be made to find out what other mills are 
selling and the mill will switch to those constructions, if possible. 

If not, new lines will be tried, based on a vague notion of what 
will sell. 

This is how our industry—it operates the same as it has in the last 
50 years. We quote further on page 28 Mr. Smith of the Opinion 
Research, the textile industry as a whole is the last major industry 
that is a holdout on the utilization of market research techniques. 
The concepts of sales engineering which have been so successfully 
used in other industries are given scant attention in this industry. 

The prevailing individualistic attitude—well, we are rather inter- 
ested in the fact that this is the boast of the textile industry. This 
is what makes it possible to get cooperative effort, and letters in the 
industry are beginning to lament this fact. Mr. Bob Stevens of the 
J. P. Stevens Co., only last year delivered a speech in which he said 
this kind of individualism may be our ruin, and this is one of the 
factors which is holding up the development of these new ideas. 

They have no experience, really, in truly cooperative efforts on this 
level. On the problem of whether this industry is a big business 
industry or a small business industry, gentlemen, the myth of this 
ee being composed of small mills should be broken once and 

or all. 

This is not a small-company industry any longer. Look in the 
middle of page 30. We have 19 companies in the textile industry 
that rate among the 500 largest United States industrial corporations. 
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These companies are big giants, Burlington, Cannon, Deering Mil- 

liken—these are companies of huge sales in excess of $100 million, 

running up to four or five hundred million dollars, employing—some 

of them employ 20,000 to 30,000 people. These are not small com- 
anies. 

: Senator Pasrors. How about in New England ? 

Mr. Barkin. In New England we now have two relatively large 
companies left, but the industry that is huge giants. United Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers is a New York Stock Exchange company. 
These are all companies of national, large scale. In this section of 
the discussion we say one of the great, difficulties in this industry is not 
merely that it has a tradition of small mills rather than the fact that it 
consists of small mills. Even the big companies act as if they were 
small mills, and one of the reasons for that is, I think, they haven’t 
fully perceived the fact that textiles is a service industry, and they 
must revamp their thinking in promotion of new uses, which they 
have not adequately done. 

We have already given you the data on productivity, but let me 
give you one figure which is even more dramatic, than I have given 
you here. 

Mrs. Andrews testified before you on behalf of the Textile Ma- 
chinery Association. They have made one study which shows that 
at the present time it takes a modern mill producing print cloth 91 
man-hours per thousand yards of print cloth. 

Gentlemen, we still only 6 to 10 years ago had the prevailing num- 
ber of man-hours ranging from 140 to 203 man-hours to produce 
1,000 yards of cloth. 

In Mr. Thurmond’s State, in Greenwood, S. C., a mill was built 
in 1955, one of the last new mills that we have in this industry, and 
that mill reports that it requires 143 man-hours per thousand yards 
of print cloth. It was the latest word. 

In 1957—Mrs. Andrews did not present the current 1958 figures— 
the number is down to 91. This is the staggering proportion of the 
increase in productivity, why less and less people are being required 
in this industry, and despite that, the problems of the industry are 
not being solved. 

It is because the emphasis of mill managements in our industry is 
on mill operation and not on the merchandising phases of the in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Pollock indicated to you, and I am referring to page 36, the 
problem that this industry faces in recruiting technical, managerial, 
and professional help. It just can’t get them. You know in your 
State, Senator Pastore, the Rhode Island School of Design had to 
close out its textile operation. 

Lowell School is doing the same thing. The two Massachusetts 
schools in New Bedford and Fall River are consolidating their tex- 
tile operation because they can’t get students. 

Philadelphia is finding it hard to get students, and the same thing 
is happening in the South. The wages, the salaries, the conditions, 
the prospects are not there. Mr. Spencer, president of Burlington 
Mills, very properly appealed to the industry to change its attitude 
in order to attract the technical people, but you are only going to 
do it by showing the world and the youth that you are out there 
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drumming up trade by creating new markets, and this industry, no 
matter het you do, won’t survive unless it brings in the new tech- 
nician, the new engineer, or the new chemist, and the new physicist, 
with complete competence and knowledge in the new arts and sci- 
ences of the day. 

On pages 36 through 38 we are crying our tale of woe, a plea which 
we are quite ready to tell you in all the gory defails on what it means 
to try to form unions in an area where management corrals its re- 
sources, its economic power, and community groups against workers 
who try to form unions. 

We have only summarized it here for your information. I will 
now turn, gentlemen, to page 42, which deals with our recommenda- 
tions. Mr. Pollock has already outlined the spirit, purpose, and 
intent. I have attempted to build upon that and show you the need. 

On page 43, we spell out our current ideas on what this textile de- 
velopment agency should be. Mind you, this is not a new idea. The 
Department of Agriculture does it for raw cotton and for wool. The 
Army and the military do it for many other purposes. 

Interestingly enough, as I indicated to you, England and France 
have Government-sponsored textile research groups, and let me fur- 
ther add, to our shame, the woolen research, woolen textile research 
people in Leeds University are the leaders in scientific knowled 
about the woolen textile industry in the world. We have practically 
no peers to those people. We have individuals, no institutions, we 
don’t even have a university that has a department comparable to 
that at Leeds University. The Cotton Research Institute, the Shir- 
ley Institute of England, which is supported by an agency such as 
we are proposing here—we are not introducing a novel idea. 

The Shirley Institute has made more innovations in new machin- 
ery and new methods of processing than any other comparable group 
in the world. They publish, mind you, the only good bibliography on 
technical information in the industry, and we are compbenale de- 
pendent upon them, all of us, anybody who wants to keep abreast 
of things are members of the British Textile Institute; our union 
is, and a few American manufacturers are—but only a few. We 
are dependent upon that source for doing this research and keep- 
— information abreast. 

e have outlined here what this agency should do. 


Mr. Pollock indicated in his statement research, research of 
sources, and educational activities, and these are noted on page 43. 

We believe that productivity should mean shorter hours in the 
long run, and we have therefore advocated this principle, and if such 
an agency were adopted and if a policy of 35 hours were adopted, 
this agency could administer it. 

We have also prune that the workers who are in the textile 


industry might benefit from the same type of benefits provided rail- 
road workers under the Transportation Act of 1940. In our ap- 
pendix we have described what they are so that the precedent and 
the information would be available to you. 

We know that that kind of legislation has to be referred to the 
Labor Committee, and other groups, and consequently we are not 
dwelling on it in our ound a simply refer to it in our appendix. 

Fortunately, the ACMI—if I may call your attention to this fact— 
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the ACMI, in its statement, raised.some very intriguing questions 
about research. We are hopeful that your committee follows those 
questions up and finds answers, and if we can help you in the process, 
we shall be glad to do so, because we think the answer to those ques- 
tions lies in an agency such as we have proposed, and we hope the 
ACMI, in examining our proposal, comes to the same conclusion. 

If adjustments have to be made in our proposal, our union is quite 
ready to negotiate to discuss how to make it more practical. We don’t 
believe that our proposal is necessarily the last word. We have de- 
rived it from experience, which we have had and seen in our country 
and other countries. 

The most revolutionary change in an old industry has taken place 
in the paper and pulp industry in the United States. That revolution 
is built upon the research laboratories financed by the Government 
and the industry up in Wisconsin. This has been described time and 
time again, and it is a good model for you to examine when you get 
more intimately acquainted with this problem, and we would be glad 
to furnish you with this type of material. 

May I say that other industries have pioneered with governmental 
help in this kind of field. For example, the National Science Founda- 
tion gives research grants which effect this same kind of purpose, so 
that there is nothing unusual in it. It is only that this industry needs 
its own particular institution because of its size, the nature of its 
problems, and its history. 

We have itemized further the other proposals which are listed with 
respect to raw wool tariff, where the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers and ourselves share a common position. On tariff we 
have explained our position. We have a common purpose with the 
industry, with all branches of the industry, in safeguarding our cur- 
rent level of capacity, and we have proposed another technical way 
of effecting it, but the purpose is the same. 

Tax loopholes, I think, is a broad purpose on which many people 
could agree. 

The one-price policy for cotton, we are in agreement with the indus- 
try on that program. 

Governmental assistance to industry. Under “G,” item 2 is merely 
a rephrasing of Senator Payne’s proposal, a short enumeration of the 
idea. We hope that you will give thought to 3 and 4 under “G,” 
representing the distribution of textiles to needy nations, and to our 
own needy. 

No. 6 is, of course, an issue which Senator Payne has provided most 
outstanding leadership in, and for which we are duly appreciative. 

Government protection for labor: we have the proposal for a 35- 
hour week, revision of the Taft-Hartley Act, and we enumerate five 
matters which need special attention. 

We will, during the course of your hearings, examine separately 
the need possibly of a special Textile Labor Relations Act. We are 
considering that at greater length, and are not prepared to propose 
the contents, the material, and the scope of such an act for presenta- 
tion at this time. 

Finally, the matter to which I have already referred—namely, the 

roblem of the Transportation Act of 1940, providing severance pay 
for employees who suffer from the closing of mills. If we had 
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enough collective bargaining in this industry, we might not have to 
do even what the transportation workers did, which was to enact a 
law. We don’t have that type of collective bargaining extensively. 
These people need coverage. As you know, in the Railroad Act, the 
act was passed and they subsequently superseded the act with an 
agreement between the railroads and the unions which made the act 
unnecessary because they had effected the same thing through vol- 
untary action. 

Before I close, may I offer to you these exhibits to which I have 
referred. 

There are some of these exhibits which are unavailable in any other 
form, which might possibly be printed, and those which have appeared 
in other forms. 

Senator Pasrore. Are those exhibits separate from your state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Barkin. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. Would you want to include it by reference ? 

Mr. Barkin. If we could negotiate with your committee staff to 
eliminate those which are easily found in other governmental docu- 
ments, and which are not basic to this presentation, we should elimi- 
nate those and refer to them by reference, and let the others be in- 
cluded as an appendix. 

Senator Pastore. The record will indicate that you will discuss 
the matter with Dr. Miernyk, and then you will decide which ones 
will go in the record, and where they are voluminous and cumber- 
some, then I would suggest that rather than make our record too 
large, we incorporate them by reference. We will separate them from 
our book and then we will retain them in our files to be referred to at 
the convenience of those who desire to look at them. 

I want to thank you again for your very elaborate and I will say 
very brilliant presentation, and thank you especially for your co- 
operation heretofore and the cooperation that we anticipate from the 
CIO-AFL group in the textile industry. 

Mr. Potiock. We appreciate your patience in granting us so much 
time for our presentation. 

(The material subsequently submitted by Mr. Barkin follows at 
this point in the transcript. ) 

STATEMENT OF SOLOMON BaARKIN, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH OF THE TEXTILE WORK- 


ERS UNION OF AMERICA, TO MASSACHUSETTS SPECIAL COMMISSION ON TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY ON OcTOBER 31, 1949 


We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you to present our views 
on the nature of the problems facing the textile mills of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. Our vital interest is derived from the fact that we represent 75,000 
textile workers in the State of Massachusetts and are the significant textile 
union. 

We wish to emphasize from the very start that there is no such problem 
as the “New England textile problem.” We are not witnessing the collapse of 
New England industry and its wholesale transfer to other areas of the country. 
We are not repeating the experience of the twenties when cotton textile manu- 
facturers deserted the area and left large stranded areas. 

The problems which beset us now arise from the deficiencies of individual 
manufacturers who are showing lack of enterprise and who are refusing to 
build up through adequate modernization of equipment, management, merchan- 
dising, research facilities, product development, and sales organization, the type 
of enterprise required in this day and age in the textitle industry. The issue 
is that of the individual manufacturer rather than that of an area. 
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The competent New England manufacturer who is following current lines 
of progressive development will flourish. .Those who are unfortunate enough 
not to have fully fathomed the fundamental changes taking place within the 
industry and reorganized their properties to meet these trends will not survive, 
They will sacrifice the thousands of workers who are now employed and who 
have investments of their lives and skills in serving these mills. These manu- 
facturers cannot hide behind charges that they are handicapped by their loca- 
tion. For such apologies cannot stand up at the time when tens of other 
textile companies are flourishing in the areas. We urge them not to hide be- 
hind apologies but to correct their performance. 

We believe that such a hearing as is being held is a most valuable occasion for 
the education of the people of the State in the basic sources of the problems 
ot the textile industry. Our membership knows them well; individual manu- 
facturers in many cases have remained blind and indifferent to our pleas. The 
associations of manufacturers are mouthing accusations and arguments which 
are outdated and reminiscent of the twenties and doing a disservice to their 
members by fighting fictions. We shall attempt in our presentation to sketch 
the basic developments which differentiate the textile industry of today from 
that of yesterday so that the problems we try to meet are truly those we face 
and not those formulated by men who have refused to understand our current 
industry. 

The main problem your commission faces is to find a means of stimulating 
enterprise among manufacturers and improving their skills in meeting the 
developments of the day. All other issues are of minor consequence. We are 
certain that the successful textile manufacturers of New England will agree 
with this conclusion, certainly privately and perhaps, publicly. 

From the start we wish to declare that subsidies by workers or Government 
are no substitute for enterprise. The manufacturers who insist upon such 
subsidies are denying the very premises of their own public pronouncements on 
other occasions. If our economy of private enterprise is to grow it is encumbent 
upon the entrepreneurs to display the initiative and daring which we allege are 
encouraged by our economic system. Let them not abdicate, as they are so 
often prone to do, for they will be challenging the very economic society which 
they so vocally espouse. 

PROPOSALS 


We shall help the members of the commission by outlining the recommenda- 
tions which your commission can constructively make to aid and encourage 
enterprise in the textile industry. 

1. We propose that a State textile commission be established with equal 
representation of textile labor, textile management, and the public. The latter 
representatives shall include among others an outstanding textile scientist, 
retail merchandiser, and economist. 

2. This commission shall be empowered to make or have made by public 
institutions such economic and technical studies as are needed to facilitate 
business judgment and solve current technical issues and make its findings 
public. These studies can be undertaken on its own initiative or at the instiga- 
tion of the workers, manufacturers, or consumers of textile products. It may 
arrange for aid to individual manufacturers in the solution of technical prob- 
lems. It shall provide for the publication of appropriate literature of the de- 
velopment of the industry. 

Among the problems which it may investigate are the growth or decline in 
the use of specific textile products; the opportunities for establishing design 
and textile product centers; the current development of textile education and 
the needs of the State institutions; the establishment of a technical advisory 
council composed of representatives of the educational institutions of the State 
to assure coordination of facilities and research; the mill experience with 
various techniques and machines; unsolved current technical problems; the 
deficiencies in current mill sales, and merchandising practices; the causes of 
specific mill closings or contracting textile enterprises; and the possibilities 
for developing adequate facilities for research, testing and quality control. 

3. The members of the commission shall serve without pay, but the activities 
shall be financed by a levy on all textile mills within the State. 

4. Provision shall be made for current technical conferences under the 
auspices of the commission for management, supervisors, and workers. 
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We believe that the above program will provide the basis for constructive 
action which will vitalize the lagging elements in the industry and encourage 
more initiative among the textile manufacturers of the State. The development 
of such facilities and services will attract many enterprises. 

Various other groups have proposed other lines of action. We want to 
establish our position with respect .to several of these so that there be no 
misunderstanding on this score. We disapprove of the proposal for a pro- 
vision for accelerated depreciation in our Federal or State corporation income 
tax or any form of direct subsidy to private business. The accelerated depre- 
ciation provision will afford minor concession to industry and place a major 
burden of taxes and price increases upon the public. 

We urge immediate action to support the development of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway and the establishment of a New England Power Authority to insure 
the development of all power resources within the area and the reduction of 
present power costs which will be a fillip both to industry and the consumer. 


MAJOR TRENDS IN THE POSTWAR TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The most significant fact for understanding the problems of the textile in- 
dustry is that it has undergone radical changes during recent years. Many 
of these find their root in the prewar period but they have matured recently. 
Unfortunately, many textile manufacturers located in all parts of the country 
have remained blind to the revolution which is altering the character of the 
industry. It is this backwardness more than any other condition which must be 
changed if the plants are to prosper. 

Before itemizing the specific developments, we must first establish the im- 
portant fact that employment in the New England textile industry as a whole 
and Massachusetts textile industry in particular have remained relatively 
stable over the stretch of years from 1929 through 1947. The United States 
Bureau of the Census reports that 260,000 production workers were employed in 
New England and 120,000 in Massachusetts in these 3 years. This fact is 
worthy of note and demands careful recognition by the men who are generat- 
ing a hysteria and seeking false remedies such as subsidies and underwriting 
of their business by public funds. Since 1947, the changes in the level of em- 
ployment may be explained largely by the increased impact of technological 
innovations, the abdication of enterprise, and new business trends. 

We can enumerate four major trends in the postwar textile industry. First, 
textile businesses have been consolidated into large industrial giants. A survey 
of the southern textile industry indicates that 40 interests now provide two- 
thirds of the employment in the area (exhibit I). Concentration of ownership 
is continuing. Such concentration can be found in New England to a very sig- 
nificant degree. Many of the largest companies are of older origin than those 
in the South. In this respect New England was ahead of the march. Com- 
panies such as American Woolen Co. provided some 20 percent of the employ- 
ment of the New England woolen and worsted industry and 10 percent of the 
total textile employment in the area. Berkshire Fine Spinning Co. provides 
more than 15 percent of all cotton employment in the region and 5 percent of 
total textile employment. Other large giants who dominate the scene are com- 
panies such as Bates Manufacturing Co., J. P. Stevens, Bachman-Uxbridge, 
Axelrod interests. Verney Manufacturing Co., Kendall, Mack Kahan interests, 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Powdrell & Alexander. We are attaching a list 
of the giants of New Engiand textile industry to illustrate the high order of 
concentration of control (exhibit II). 

What is significant about the industrial giants is that they have radically 
altered the prevailing type of business organization. They are generally or- 
ganizations which maintain their own selling houses, and in some instances 
actually convert the goods or manufacture apparel or industrial, or home- 
furnishing products; maintain research facilities for the development of new 
products, investigate new processes; test their products; investigate new mar- 
kets; establish brands; engage in national brand advertising and establish close 
relationships with the users of their products to keep abreast of trends and 
to expand the uses of their products. 

The old image of the textile manufacturer who produced gray goods for the 
general market, which products were unidentified or undistinguished, and who 
could maintain his market only by underselling his goods in comparison to 
other producers has been reduced to relative unimportance. The volume of 
sales are now controlled more by the product than by price differences. 
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Prices in the industry are now set by the price leader rather than by out- 
right competition. The price leaders on most occasions tend to be large and 
moderately efficient, or very efficient, operators. They set prices in terms of 
their costs and their concepts of a “fair” return, and general market trends, 
The textile industry is for the most part no longer representative of the clas- 
sical competitive industries. The textile industries are now increasingly taking 
on the appearance of the other large industries which have been graduated 
for many years from the rough and tumble of price competition into the state 
of stable competition in which price differences are secondary to competition 
in products, advertising, service, and merchandising. 

In this state of affairs, therefore, the enterprise engaged in the manufacture 
of traditional products, which is not seeking new products, which does not 
have its own brands and selling organization and which is not alert to economic 
trands is distinctly handicapped. In this new business era only the exceptional 
small enterprise can easily survive and grow. It does not ordinarily have the 
resources with which to cope with these developing trends or keep abreast of 
them. 

Second, the industry is being radically transformed by technological changes 
affecting the methods of manufacture, the plants, and the products. In this 
connection the most significant fact for New England is that the traditional 
woolen and worsted industry is facing competition from new fibers and new 
processes. Rayon tropical suitings have definitely established themselves and 
are now making progress in getting part of the all-year-round market. Despite 
this threat and actuality, the traditional woolen and worsted industry has 
retired resignedly in face of this foe. Its smugness and indifference to the 
radical changes in market have left it belatedly behind. The emphasis on 
patterned goods has handicapped the producer of piece dye fabrics. 

Never in the history of the industry has it witnessed the introduction of so 
many new Machines and new techniques of manufacture. New finishes and 
finishing processes are with us (exhibit ITI). We are attaching herewith a 
short summary of some of these changes. It is being transformed. 

The individual woolen and worsted company must reequip itself with hun- 
dreds of thousands, to millions, of dollars of new equipment and machinery 
if it is to remain in business. The excessive profits of the war period must 
be plowed back. Unfortunately, the industry is slow in developing new uses 
for its products or adding those vital fabric finishes which will reestablish 
the superiority of the woolen and worsted fabric. 

Technological developments have not been restricted to the woolen and 
worsted industry. It is only being more radically shaken by them because of 
its slow technological progress during the last 30 years. The appearance of 
nylon is fast threatening many established cotton and rayon products. Orlon 
is on the horizon and promises to make further invasions into the woolen and 
worsted market. Saran is substituting for rayon and cotton duck. Fiber- 
glass has made notable progress in replacing fine cotton yarns for wire in- 
Sulation. Rayon tire fabric is fast replacing cotton tire cords. Other illustra- 
ea of the radical changes in fiber uses could be listed, but the above will 
suffice. 

The most sweeping change in mill organization has been the widespread in- 
troduction of mechanical conveyance devices and the techniques for the realine- 
ment of machinery to eliminate the need for such material handling. To the 
above may be added the many changes in equipment. Every modern mill must 
have the new automatic winding machinery. In each of the specific branches 
new machinery is being introduced at a rapid rate. When the flow of new 
ideas for machinery is sluggish in this country, foreign countries move into 
supplement the flow. New ideas for machinery are coming from Switzerland, 
England, and France. The modern plant must quickly adopt these machines 
and developments. 

New types of products such as bonded web products, and plastics are coming 
on to the market. New consumer and industrial demands are scrapping old 
products and opening up new opportunities. 

Industrial change has caught up with the textile industry. It has been 
relatively slow to feel the impact of current industrial developments. But 
new precision machinery, electronic controls, quality testing, new layouts, labor- 
saving devices, and methods are flowing into it at a rapid rate. The company 
and plant which wants to keep abreast of this flow must be prepared for the 
changes and be ready to move ahead to new markets, products, machinery, and 
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methods. The lagging company in all parts‘of the country will not survive. 
Real progressive enterprise is essential to business success. 

Third, a significant number of concerns are being closed in an orderly manner 
in all areas. The rate of contraction is primarily determined by the industry 
rather than the area. More woolen and worsted mills have been closed than 
in other divisions. Proportionately, the closings have been greater in the South 
than in New England. The closings in the other divisions have been approxi- 
mately equal in all areas. 

The striking fact about the liquidations is that they are not accompanied 
by bankruptcy action or prolonged death throbs. The closing mill does not 
generally seek to retain his footing by price cutting. These were common in 
the prewar world. The prewar textile industry is operating in the light of a 
new set of facts. 

The mill closings originiate with two groups of interests. The most signifi- 
cant are interests which have recently, generally during the war and immediate 
postwar years, acquired the mills. They bought the mills not with any desire 
to operate them on a long-term basis, but to gain high substantial profits or to 
assure themselves of a cloth supply in a period of cloth shortage. The Federal 
tax laws encouraged the former owners to sell to buyers because the tax on 
capital gains was only 25 percent whereas the tax on personal income was many 
times higher. Old family interests were thereby liquidated. The new owners 
enjoyed the benefit of a high capitalization represented by the new purchase 
price and therefore financed their purchase through the huge profits and their 
law taxpayments. 

These men were not interested in running mills. They included speculators, 
financiers, secondhand machinery dealers, stock manipulators, and concerns in 
industry using textiles fabrics such as apparel. They held on to the mills while 
there were high profits and no new investments were required. They were 
generally untutored in the industry. 

As soon as the excesses of the postwar demand were passed they began re- 
viewing their holdings to determine the period during which they would continue 
to make profits. Many mills have been closed by those men and many more 
will be closed. They have no interest in the industry. When they close their 
mills, they withdraw the liquid cash, sell their machinery to secondhand dealers 
for resale either at home or abroad, and then sell or lease the real estate. They 
had put little of their profits into the modernization of the mill. They were 
unwilling to cope with the modern competitive problems or convert the plants 
to the manufacture of products for which there was an expanding market. 
They had no basic responsibility to the communities in which the plants are 
located. They were speculators intent on making money quickly. They typify 
the ruthlessness of the American businessman at his worst. 

The second group of interests which liquidated their mills were those owners 
who had declining fortunes before the war and who had accumulated large 
profits during and immediately after the war. These men knew their mills 
well. They were aware of the costs of modernizing them and decided in most 
cases to retire completely rather than enter into the struggle for survival. 
There have ben numerous cases of such liquidations in the woolen and worsted 
and dyeing industries. These are found particularly among the smaller con- 
cerns. 

Textile businesses have been liquidated with considerable profit in all areas 
of the country by unenterprising business interests. 

Fourth, new enterprises are appearing in all areas including New England 
to develop and press the utilization of new processes and the manufacture of 
new products. However, the expansion has been most moderate. In the basic 
cotton industry, we can report that no new cotton mill has been built in any 
part of the country since 1929. A limited number of new rayon weaving plants 
have been recently built and developed in all areas. Several new woolen and 
worsted plants generally employing the new technology have been built primarily, 
though not exclusively, in the South. Many new textile enterprises, generally 
of a small size, have been developed in older structures in the New England 
area. The primary form of development is the conversion of existing structures 
and the modernization of equipment and processes and the substitution of new 
products for old ones. 

In view of these four major trends, it is particularly important for all of us 
to be on guard against those who proclaim the existence of overwhelming re- 
gional problems which spell the doom of New England as contrasted with other 
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areas. These men are hiding their blindness to the facts of the industry and 
are seeking external reasons to cover up their inefficiency and lack of enterprise, 

The solution for the problems of a plant must be found in management’s per- 
formance. It must be alive to the trends. It must be technically alert; 
managerially proficient; mechanically progressive; competent merchandisers; 
and constructive in their relations with organized labor. 

New England textile manufacturers can derive no benefit by dilating on other 
issues when they as a group have done so little to make every last one in their 
ranks aware of these aforementioned developments and promote a progressive 
attitude among each and every one. Unfortunately, while the trade associations 
have repeated the arguments of the twenties, they have remained indifferent to 
the employers’ performance. They have not helped them. They have exploited 
the liquidation of an individual plant to whip up a public hysteria which creates 
conflict without benfiting anybody. They have not interpreted the trends to 
financial management. They have not organized technical institutes for their 
supervisors. They have not encouraged the employers to hire the graduates of 
the textile schools of the State of Massachusetts. They have not promoted 
research or the development of industrywide research facilities. They have 
not supplied information to help the manufacturers as entrepreneurs. They 
have remained satisfied to parade the economic self-interest in political demands. 

Self-help is the essence of a free society. Textile managements have still to 
establish a record of constructive work in their own behalf. 


BACKWARDNESS OF MANUFACTURERS IN MODERNIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 


The documentation for the conclusions spread before you cannot be submitted 
in the detail which they warrant. It would consume considerable time. More- 
over, there will be sufficient agreement upon them, that it is not essential. If 
further evidence is desired on any aspects of these problems, we shall gladly 
furnish same. 

We do believe it important to present you with information on the backward- 
ness of the rate of investment in the New England mills. Unfortunately we 
cannot furnish you with detailed evidence of the expenditures of each and every 
concern in the region for you to get a complete insight into the problem. 
The manufacturers do not publish the data. We recommend that your com- 
mission ask the mills to furnish the information. 

Before we consider the current rate of investment, we want to call to your 
mind the conspiracy surrounding the introduction of the automatic loom. It 
is important to remember that there was a deliberate effort on the part of rep- 
resentatives of the Mason Machine Works and the Lincoln Co. of Fall River, 
through their influence as members of the boards of directors of many New 
England textile companies, to prevent the introduction of the automatic loom. 
They were manufacturers of nonautomatic looms. The Draper Co. finding 
itself stymied in the introduction of its loom in this part of the country 
undertook the financing of the introduction of the automatic loom in southern 
mills. They thereby provided the base of the extensive shift in the industry 
during the twenties. 

This chapter in the history of American textiles provides further illustration 
of the heavy responsibility upon management to fulfill its enterprise function. 

Complete evidence on the rate of investment is available for the year 1947 
from the census of manufacturers. Exhibit IV is an abstract of the more 
significant data contained in this census. On the investment in new plant and 
equipment in New England by the various divisions and in the State of 
Massachusetts and in the South. 

1. This analysis shows that the investment in 1947 throughout the United 
States in all divisions of the industry was $300.40 per employee in contrast 
to the figure currently used $16,000 per employee of total investment in a cotton 
and rayon plant. 

2. The expenditures for new plant and equipment in New England was $261.90 
as compared with an investment of $256.70 in Massachusetts. The States of 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Vermont reported considerably higher rates. 
The lowest, $211.30 was reported by the State of Rhode Island. 

3. The rate of new plant and equipment expenditures per employee was 
22 percent higher in the South on an overall industry basis. 

4. In the cotton manufacturers industry, the rate of investment was $168.80 
per employee in New England, with Massachusetts recording a 6 percent lower 
average and South a 50 percent higher average. 
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5. In the rayon manufactures industry, the rate of investment was $331.80 in 
New England, with Massachusetts with a 4 percent higher average rate of invest- 
ment, and the South with a 65 percent higher rate of investment per employee. 

6. In the cotton and rayon finishing industry, the rate of investment was 
$375.40 in New England, with Massachusetts with a 17 percent lower rate, and 
the South, with a 25 percent higher rate of investment per employee. 

7. In the woolen and worsted industry, the rate of investment was $269.80 in 
New England, with Massachusetts with an 8 percent higher rate, and the South 
with an 80 percent higher rate of investment per employee. 

8. In the carpet and rug industry, the rate of investment was $217.90 per 
employee, with Massachusetts with a 14 percent lower rate, and the South with a 
90 percent higher rate. 

It is quite apparent from the above recital that there is generally a sluggish 
rate of new investment in the New England plants and in Massachusetts. This 
is true despite the fact that the companies have been enjoying unprecedented 
high profits. 

There are individual Massachusetts companies which have established com- 
mendable rates of investment. But there are others which have been most dere- 
lict. It is important that we spotlight these cases. 

Some companies have invested not only their depreciation and amortization 
fund in new plant and equipment, but also part of their profits. As an example 
we might cite the American Woolen Co. which records a total deduction for 
depreciation and amortization from 1939 through 1948 of $13,575,000 and their 
new capital expenditures amounted to $20,709,000. But unfortunately they 
constitute only the smaller proportion of your New England companies. 

As an illustration of the latter we may submit the Soule Mill of New Bedford 
which during the years 1943-48 reported a total set-aside as depreciation 
and amortization of $560,000, but actually spent only $468,000 on capital 
expenditures. 

The manufacturers have widely proclaimed the need for modernization and 
spending profits on new equipment and modernization. That statement means 
not only an investment of the funds set aside for depreciation and amortization 
but also substantial proportions of the profit. Unfortunately, many New Eng- 
land plants have been laggard and have not even reinvested fully their de- 
preciation and amortization funds. This is the cause of many of their com- 
plaints. The troubles in these cases are epitomized by their obsolete investment 
program. 

MILLS CLOSED BY UNENTERPRISING MANAGEMENTS 


No full story of mill closings can be told at the present time. Some mills 
which have been announced as closed have subsequently been reopened; others 
have been sold to new interests which have reorganized the plants and are being 
operated successfully. 

Since the close of the war, there have been some 70 publicly announced mill 
closings in New England and 33 in the State of Massachusetts. A comparable 
proportion of mill closings have occurred in other areas of the country. 

The closings have been typified by the following: The action of Philip See in 
the case of the Naushon Mills of New Bedford. He entered in 1940 and from 
thenceforth on he milked all of the profits and resources out of the company. 
He finally retired from the enterprise without reinvesting the funds. Shady 
financial manipulations contracted the Nashua Manufacturing Co. and wrecked 
the efficient textile operations in Manville-Jenckes, and closed the Taunton plant. 
The closing of the Nonquitt follows on a long series of dealings by Albert List 
and his associates with the stocks of the Arlington Mills and affiliated plants 
which drained off some $4,500,000 in resources and limited the resources of these 
mills. The unwillingness of the Fisher Manufacturing Co., and the Arkwright 
Co. to modernize their plants for the manufacture of products other than cotton 
marquisettes spelled trouble for the workers in these mills. The failure of Ely & 
Walker Dry Goods Co. to modernize and revamp the Pierce Bros., Ltd., in New 
Bedford while it drained off its profits, resulted in the shutdown of this plant. 
The overexpansion of the Aspinook Corp. led to the closing of the Lawrence 
Print Works. The opening of new sources of fabric supply led to the disappear- 
ance of the Hope mill in Rhode Island which had been acquired by a shirt 
manufacturer. 

These and other mill closings do not represent the signs of collapse. They are 
indicative of the need of greater vitality and more enterprise on the part of 
textile manufacturers. 
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CONTENTIONS CONCERNING NEW ENGLAND PROBLEMS ARE IN ACCURATE 


Managements in New England both through their trade associations and as 
individuals have been bemoaning their fate. Closer examination of each of 
their contentions shows that the contrasts which they have drawn are obviously 
selected and distorted. While the extreme discrepancies may be established 
in specific cases, they are not representative. 

One issue on which considerable misinformation has been spread has been 
that relating to wages. The manufacturers have contradicted themselves fre- 
quently. Many have agreed that there is no essential wage difference; whereas 
others have dilated on it with considerable vigor. The latter have knowingly 
distorted data. They have pointed to the overall averages of the cotton and 
rayon industry in New England and other areas, knowing quite well that such 
averages do not reflect the difference in wage levels. The predominance of yarn, 
and carded fabric mills, and the standard plain fabrics in the cotton mills, and 
the presence of throwing departments in the rayon plants in the other areas 
makes for the distortion. 

We can positively declare that in unionized mills of the North and South and 
in the vast proportion of the southern unorganized mills, the differences in 
wages are well below 1 cent for similarly constituted plants. There are south- 
ern planis with plant averages in excess of those found in New England. The 
recent survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics on the cotton and rayon in- 
dustry indicates definitely that there is such a close proximity in wages. In 
the rayon division, the average earnings on the substantial jobs are in many 
southern areas significantly above those in New England (exhibit V). In the 
cotton industry, the occupational averages tend to be only slightly below those 
in New England primarily because of the presence of unorganized and backward 
mills. The predominant organizations in the industry are however following 
the standard wage pattern which has reduced wage differences to relative 
insignificance and in many areas eliminated them completely. 

Similar distortions of fact exist concerning the discrepancies respecting so- 
called fringe benefits. The prevailing patterns concerning paid vacations, pre- 
mium for holidays worked, and third-shift differential are quite uniform through- 
out the country. The numbers of paid holidays and the amounts of insurance 
is slightly lower in some other areas. On the other hand, individual plants have 
established noncontributory old-age pension plans and other specific benefits 
which have closed the gap considerably. 

Another illustration of the misleading nature of the propaganda issued by 
some associations which are better informed is their emphasis on the 87-cents 
minimum rate in the regulations under the Walsh-Healey Act. The fact of the 
matter is that it was adopted when the minimum in the North was 88 cents and 
in the South 87 cents. It has become obsolete both in New England and other 
areas because of subsequent wage increase. We shall endeavor to correct it. 
We hope that the manufacturers will support the change rather than resist such 
action, as was true in the past. 

Reference is made to the differences in productivity. It is unfortunate that 
the charges are made in a form in which it is impossible to check. Moreover, 
manufacturers will support me in the contention that work assignments as 
among plants or among different rooms of the same plant, cannot be comparable 
in terms of the number of machines handled. Despite their frequent agreement 
and espousal of this position, they continue to mouth such comparisons. We 
believe that they are doing themselves a disservice in switching their position 
on the basic approach to the problem. Our people have become suspicious 
of the contrast in public and private positions. 

In any event, all of our contracts provide ample opportunity for manufacturers 
to propose and inaugurate justified changes in work assignment. We believe 
that every manufacturer will agree even publicly that the present contract 
clauses are entirely adequate to meet the situation. We are submitting a copy 
of the contract clauses in the New Bedford-Fall River contract to illustrate 
the types of controls which have been established for the orderly consideration 
of such changes. 

Unfortunately, most managements are both not prepared to explain or justify 
their changes in a manner convincing to the people and they are generally un- 
willing to share the benefits of increased productivity to assure wider and greater 
acceptance of change. Some managements are also asking changes in assign- 
ments based upon those prevailing in other mills without themselves establishing 
similar conditions of work. 
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Many other issues have been raised as creating difficulties. There are plants 
in other areas which enjoy marked advantages, but most plants do not. There 
are always offsets to every advantage. While there are specific gains in some 
respects, the costs are higher in other respects. The problem is not a regional 
one, but arises from the differences among towns. The contrast as to cost in 
almost as sharp among locations in New England as it is between New England 
and other areas. One must always be careful about selected facts. 


CONCLUSION 


We must conclude by declaring that the textile industry guided by enter- 
prising managements can occupy its historic position of importance in the State 
of Massachusetts and New England. Many individual enterprises now existing 
in the area are acquiring leadership within the industry. They are among the 
more efficient producers and the most forward merchandisers in the country. 
Yhey are alert to the times and are developing the products which assure them 
leadership. 

Many New England mills were most prominent in establishing many of the 
current significant trends. Branding of merchandise, direct selling organiza- 
tions, high quality, keen interest in new equipment, new woolen-rayon blends, 
the American system of worsted spinning were among the developments in which 
New England companies pioneered. This continued forward-looking attitude 
will assure growth. 

The State of Massachusetts can make its primary contribution in establishing a 
permanent textile commission which will stimulate the initiative and enter- 
prise needed for success and help in the promotion of and dissemination of knowl- 
edge about the textile industry among the owners, managers, and workers of 
the industry which will continue to inspire them to move them into new areas. 

We urge your commission to recommend a permanent commission for the tex- 
tile industry which will be helpful to the established enterprises, aid the smaller 
concerns and encourage the appearance of new ones within the State. 


Exuisit 1V.—Egpenditures for new plant and equipment in teatile industry, 
1947, by division 




















Per employee 
Total ihikink 
| New England | Massachusetts | South 
I inh wlllacipnn be eehnaisimkenaneudian | $71, 832, 000 | $261. 90 $256. 70 $320. 50 
Cotton manufacturers...............-.-.-..---- | 13,246,000 168, 80 157. 90 252. 50 
Rayon manufacturcrs.---........------------ 9, 280, 000 331. 80 299. 20 548. 50 
Finishing (cotton and rayon)-.........-....--- 8, 540, 000 375. 4C 310. 10 468. 10 
Woolen and worsteds..-......-......---.-.--.- 30, 393 000 269. 80 292. 10 484. 80 
IO i aman | 1, 514, 000 | 217.90 | 187. 50 413. 10 
DEE MNEs odhs on ttewak a ddundenancse 40 ; 4, 632, 000 398. 70 356. 10 414. 40 
Miscellaneous textile..............---...-.---- 4, 278, 000 306. 00 322. 90 162, 50 





Source: United States census of manufactures. 
UXHIBIT VI 


WHEN MANAGEMENT CAN’T—THEN GOVERNMENT Must—<ActT To SAVE THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


For many years the Textile Workers Union of America has be- 
sought both the millowners and the Federal Government to undertake 
measures to promote economic stability in the industry. These ef- 
forts have been largely ignored, with disastrous results for workers, 
owners, and textile communities. Recently the general president of 
TWUA, William Pollock, renewed the union’s campaign in a letter to 
President Eisenhower, outlining the TWUA program for saving the 
beleagured industry. The text of the letter follows. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: On a number of occasions we have called your attention 
to the economic illness of the textile industry. We are impelled to do so once 
more because it is now clear beyond a doubt that the illness is fundamental; 
more than palliatives are needed to cure it. 
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Events of the last few months have exploded a whole series of fallacies which, 
to our regret, have helped to prevent a basic attack upon the persistent textile 
depression. For example: 

It was said that the textile industry was merely undergoing a “normal shake- 
out”, induced by productivity increases and product changes. Yet after a 6- 
year period during which at least 445 large mills have been liquidated and 350,000 
jobs lost, the decline continues apace. Today the strongest units are curtailing 
employment and reducing their normal workweek, many to 4 days or less. 

It was argued that the industry’s difficulties were mostly regional—that the 
South had solved the problems which afflicted New England. Yet the current 
curtailments are without geographical limits, and the rate of southern mill 
liquidations is accelerating. Since December there have been 2 each in North 
and South Carolina, 1 each in Georgia and Alabama. 

It was maintained that foreign imports were mostly to blame for textile trou- 
bles. We have long urged a reasonable degree of tariff protection for textile 
products but have insisted that imports were only a partial and highly selective 
factor in the general decline. Our position has now been confirmed, for the 
present recession is concurrent with the much-heralded limitation of Japanese 
exports and the long-awaited application of the 5 percent trigger-point for higher 
duties on woolen and worsted imports. Important as these steps were, it is 
obvious that something besides foreign goods is ailing the textile industry. 

Since the palliatives, the “easy” answers, have proved unavailing, the obliga- 
tion upon us is to offer a more effective program. That we propose to do in 
this letter. It is only fair to say, however, that it will not be a simple one. You 
are reputed to have a deep distaste for long and involved reports, and we sym- 
pathize with that attitude, but we respectfully submit that the complex and 
chronic distress of a highly complicated industry requires more than a three- 
paragraph prescription. 

Let us begin by explaining why Government intervention is necessary. We 
concede that ideally, the problems of private industry should be met by private 
initiative. But when a major industry is beset by so many fundamental ills, 
adversely affecting hundreds of thousands of citizens; and when the owners of 
the industry have for so long a time been unwilling or unable to bring about a 
eure, the Government must exercise its responsibility to protect the general 
welfare. 

Perhaps we should also explain why we believe the textile industry’s illness 
is worth curing. Such an explanation seems to be necessary because some repre- 
sentatives of your administration have suggested that where textiles are con- 
cerned, it is better to replace than to preserve. Much as we favor diversification 
of industry, we are not prepared to admit that the American textile industry is 
expendable. 

One reason is that textiles simply are not suited for large-scale international 
trade. The raw materials are available in almost every country, and every 
country, as a practical matter, seeks a market for its own farm products. For 
example, the American cottongrowers have lately acquired a lively concern for 
the economic welfare of cotton consumers here at home. 

Another reason is the importance of textiles to national defense. We do not 
deprecate the resources of modern science, but we do suggest that woolen and 
worsted goods, for one, and hard fibers, for another, have an essential part in 
preserving the effectiveness of our Armed Forces. Your own Director of Defense 
Mobilization, while refusing to recommend a curb on imports, did urge your 
administration to seek other means of preserving the hard fiber industry, which 
is fast disappearing. 

On the assumption, then, that the textile industry is not to be considered 
expendable, we offer these specific proposals : 

1. A full investigation of the textile industry's problems. This could be 
launched by a national conference of all interests, called by you. Such a con- 
ference could perfect and enlarge upon the program outlined below. 

2. Immediate, short-range action to check the downward plunge of the textile 
economy. Recommended steps include : 

(a) Purchase of surplus textiles for distribution to needy nations abroad, 
observing the same precautions as are used in the similar distribution of agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

(b) Distribution of clothing to the needy in our own country, just as surplus 
food is now distributed. 

(¢c) Reestablishment of textile stockpiles for our Armed Forces. 
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(d) Allocation of Government contracts to mills in distressed areas as an 
actual practice, rather than, as now, an inoperative theory. 

3. Abolition of the two-price system for raw cotton. The present arrangement 
unfairly handicaps domestic textile producers both at home and abroad by per- 
mitting foreign competitors to buy American cotton at a far lower price. To 
correct this inequity we urge : 

(a) Adoption of a producer payment plan for raw cotton, similar to that now 
governing woolgrowers. This would liberate the price of cotton from artificial 
control without penalizing the farmers. A number of raw cotton interests, 
worried by their shrinking market, now support this change. 

(b) Prompt hearings on the Smith bill, hitherto blocked by your Department 
of Agriculture. We see no reason why there should not be the widest possible 
discussion of all possible methods of assisting the American textile industry to 
regain its traditional export markets. 

4. A Federal research program to stimulate the growth and progress of the 
textile industry, similar to that which has functioned for the benefit of the raw 
cotton industry. Such a program would study present and potential markets 
and thus point the way to new uses for tetxile products. It should also establish 
the long-needed fabric “library” of woolen and worsted goods. 

5. Adoption of a consistent and sensible tariff policy that would prevent the 
industry's problems from being further aggravated. This involves the continua- 
tion of present tariffs, plus these additional measures : 

(a) Protection by the Director of Defense Mobilization of woolen and worsted 
goods and hard fiber products against foreign imports. 

(b) Repeal of the duty on raw wool, including carpet wool. The support 
program for domestic woolgrowers gives them adequate protection; the tariff 
simply raises prices. 

(c) Establishment of quotas on imports of woolen carpets, and adequate pro- 
tection for the nonwoven wool felt industry. Both these textile divisions are 
under severe pressure from imports. 

6. The institution of a 35-hour basic workweek in the textile industry without 
reduction in pay. Some similar movement throughout American industry will 
be inevitable as automation increases. The textile industry is an appropriate 
starting point for these reasons: 

(a) The rapid and continuing shrinkage in employment and in the working 
hours of the employed has created an emergency requiring prompt relief. 

(b) Productivity in the textile industry has been rising at the rate of more 
than 5 percent a year, nearly twice the average for manufacturing as a whole. 
You yourself have urged that productivity increases be used as a guide to wage 
increases. 

(c) Average hourly earnings in the textile industry as a whole are now $1.50, 
compared to the national industrial average of $2.05. There is no system of 
measurement—human or mechanical, social or economic—that justifies such a 
disparity. 

The above six proposals involve the textile industry alone. There are three 
more essential points in our program which have wider application, and which we 
feel sure must have been brought to your attention by others as well. They are: 

1. Establishment of a Federal agency with broad powers to assist localities in 
devising and carrying out industrial redevelopment programs. This and the next 
point have to do with the problem of distressed areas, which you noted in your 
economic report but which has been neglected since. 

2. Special assistance to workers who have been victimized by the curtailment, 
liquidation, or migration of industry. This assistance should include extended 
unemployment insurance benefits, occupational retraining, preferential hiring 
rights in new jobs created by their old employer and earlier retirement eligibil- 
ity under social security. We also suggest that the principles of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940 might be broadened to cover all abandoned properties. 
Under this act, employees receive displacement allowances, moving expenses and 
other benefits. 

3. Revision of the Federal tax laws which now encourage industrial piracy, 
enrich financial manipulators and place a premium upon the liquidation rather 
than the modernization of plants. Among the matters most needing correction 
are misuse of capital gains provisions and of carryover provisions, both of 
which encourage profiteers at the expense of legitimate enterprise. 

Even though this has been a lengthy exposition, we have been able to cover 
only the bare outline of the textile industry’s distress, and only outline the reme- 
dies that seem most promising to us. We stand ready to provide more details 
upon request. 
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We assure you, the peril of the textile industry is genuine. After 6 years of 
uninterrupted illness its strength has been sapped; the decline may become 
steeper as time goes on. 

We believe the preservation of this great industry is essential to the Nation’s 
safety and to the welfare of many thousand of its citizens. Government 
action—your action—is needed, and needed now. Textile Workers Union of 
America, AFL-CIO, 99 University Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


Exursit VII 


A CHALLENGE FoR New EconoMic IDEAS: PROGRAMS FOR REHABILITATING THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Economists in this and other countries have developed ideas and programs 
for stimulating economically underdeveloped areas. The profession has devel- 
oped many basic principles for growth of national economies. 

American economists are invited to outline a program for the rejuvenation 
of the American textile industry, which has suffered sharp reverses in the post- 
war years. 

The Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, offers 3 prizes for winning 
essays, with a first prize of $500 and a second and third prize of $250 each. 

The American textile industry directly employs 1 million persons. An addi- 
tional 3 million persons are engaged in the production of raw materials and in 
the distribution of the textile industry's product. 

The well-being of this oldest factory industry (and the millions of farms 
and hundreds of thousands of plants using textile products) has been seriously 
undermined by the contraction in textile activities and employment. The in- 
dustry has lost many traditional markets without developing adequate new 
ones. The competition of new fibers produced by the chemical industry has 
further cut the number of jobs in textiles. The consumer now spends a smaller 
proportion of his dollar on apparel. 

Hundreds of mills have been closed. Entire areas have been chronically de- 
pressed as new industries have failed to provide jobs equal to those lost. Dis- 
placed textile workers have had to abandon their skills, accept employment 
under less satisfactory conditions or desert the labor market. 

America’s economic well-being can be much improved by a program which 
would halt this contraction and start the textile industry on a constructive 
road. At stake are a million jobs, billions of investment dollars, and the con- 
tinued livelihood of workers at occupations and places of their own choice. 

We place this chailenge before the economists of the Nation. What policies 
and programs are needed to rejuvenate this industry? How shall such a pro- 
gram be implemented? What part should management, labor, the public, and 
other groups play in this effort at industrial growth? 

A board of judges, consisting of Prof. Seymour Harris, of Harvard University, 
chairman; Prof. Richard Lester, Princeton University, and Prof. Frank de 
Vyver, Duke University, will select the winning essays. 

A selected bibliography on the problems and prospects of the textile industry 
is available on request. 

ESSAY CONTEST 


Subject—What policies and programs are needed to stop the decline and 
stimulate the growth of the American textile industry ? 
First prize : $500. 
Second prize : $250. 
Third prize: $250. 
Deadline.—September 30, 1958. 
Sponsor.—Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO. 


THE RULES WHICH WILL GOVERN THE COMPETITION 


1. Any resident of the United States, except officials and employees of TWUA 
and their families, is eligible. 

2. Papers should answer the question : “What policies and programs are needed 
to stop the decline and stimulate the growth of the textile industry of the United 
States?” and should include the writer’s explanation of how such policies and 
programs should be implemented. 
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3. Papers must not exceed 5,000 words in length. They must be in the English 
language, typewritten and double spaced on one side of the paper only (maxi- 
mum of 20 pages). 

4. A covering page to accompany each paper must contain the name, address, 
and occupation of the writer. The following pages of the paper should be clipped 
securely to the first and should not contain the name of the writer. When the 
essays are received they will be numbered and all identification removed before 
the judges read them. 

5. Final selection of the three winning papers will be made by the board of 
judges. The decisions of this group will be final. The first prize will be $500 
and the second and third prizes will be $250 each. 

6. To qualify, all papers must be postmarked not later than midnight, Sep- 
tember 30, 1958. All entries should be addressed to New Horizons for Textiles, 
Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, 99 University Place, New York 
3, N. Y. 

7. All entries will become the property of the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO, for use as it sees fit. If an entry is not printed by TWUA, author 
may make application to the sponsor to retain rights to the manuscript. 


Exuisit VIII 


THE SUBSTITUTION OF PLASTIC AND PAPER PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILES IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


The demand for textiles in the United States has been significantly constricted 
by the substitution of plastic and paper products for many textile products since 
World War II. Coming on top of a shift in the pattern of American living habits 
which has resulted in a sharp decline in the proportion of consumer expenditures 
going for apparel, the textile industry’s further loss of traditional markets in 
household and industrial uses has had seriously depressing effects on the indus- 
try’s operations. Furthermore, increased machine and man-hour productivity 
has reduced the amount of equipment and manpower needed for turning out the 
industry’s output. 

The cumulative effect of the various influences impinging on the textile in- 
dustry is evident from the following measures of the changes in its size since 
1939 : 
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1 Not available. 


When viewed against the background of the vast growth in the American 
economy during the past 10 years, the production record of the textile industry 
must be characterized as stagnant. 

Total civilian employment in the United States increased by 12 percent from 
1947 to 1956 while textile employment declined by 21 percent. The Nation’s 
real gross national product rose by 42 percent during this period while textile 
production increased by only 4 percent. 


SUBSTITUTION OF PLASTICS 


The term plastics is applied to a large number of products having widely differ- 
ent characteristics. The generally accepted definition of the term is as follows: 
“Any one of a large and varied group of materials which consists of, or con- 
tains as an essential ingredient, a substance of high molecular weight and which 
while solid in the finished state, at some stage in its manufacture has been or 
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can be formed into various shapes by flow, usually through application singly 
or together of heat and pressure.” * 

Commercial production of plastic materials in the United States dates from 
1868, when Hyatt developed cellulose nitrate (‘celluloid’) as a substitute for 
ivory billiard balls. However, the formulation of a plastic with properties suit- 
able for use in competition with textiles defied the chemists until the early 1930's, 
when vinyl resins were found to be capable of producing flexible film and sheet- 
ing. Commercial production of these materials started in 1936. 

Vinyl plastic materials are produced in the form of film (up to and including 
0.01 inch in thickness) and sheeting (over 0.01 inch). Film is formed by cast- 
ing, extruding, or calendering the vinyl resin compound, with plasticizers, sta- 
bilizers, fillers, and pigments being added during processing. Sheeting is usually 
calendered. This process is also the usual one for the production of film used 
in competition with textile products. 

Calendering is a method of forming film and sheeting by passing the plastic 
between a series of 3 or 4 rolls that determine the thickness and the finish, 
The emerging film may have either a smooth or a matted surface depending on 
the finish of the rolls. Sheeting is made by a similar calendering operation and 
sometimes is cut into pieces for subsequent polishing or embossing between metal 
plates. 

Plastics have also played a significant role in relation to the textile industry 
by providing materials for coating textile fabrics to impart desired properties 
such as leatherlike texture, waterproofing, etc. Since these applications do not 
make for the substitution of plastics for textiles, they are not covered by this 
paper. Similarly, the development of films (particularly cellophane and poly- 
thylene), which are important packaging materials but have not been substituted 
in specifically textile end uses, is not dealt with here. 

Flexible plastic film and sheeting have won substantial parts of markets for- 
merly served exclusively by textile products. The qualities which the chemist 
has engineered into the plastic product—resistance to soiling, impermeability, 
durability, lightness of weight—have given it advantages over textiles in certain 
end uses which assure plastics of further growth in these fields. As new for- 
mulations are developed in the laboratory to meet specific needs in various end 
uses, additional displacement of textiles by plastics may be expected. Bach 
of these new products is nibbling away at many smaller textile markets, but 
their cumulative effect is to reduce significantly potential textile uses. 

Although plastics and chemicals have made and will continue to make substan- 
tial inroads into normal textile markets, they have nevertheless increased the 
use of some types of textiles. Most significantly, the chemical industry has 
produced a whole series of finishes which have added many new qualities to 
textiles and multipled the attractiveness and usefulness of textile products. 
One such application is the coating of fabrics with vinyl, pyroxylin, or similar 
materials to produce coated fabrics which often compete with unsupported plastic 
sheeting. The importance of these items is indicated by the fact that vinyl- 
coated fabrics shipped in 1956 amounted to 83 million linear yards, almost 
double the volume of 1952. As a matter of fact, vinyl-coated fabrics production 
has been expanding while the unsupported vinyl sheeting declined in volume 
during this same period; little more than 28 million linear yards of pyroxylin- 
coated fabrics were shipped during the past year, which was a reduction of 2 
million yards compared with 1952. 

Another recent development is the use of fabric such as glass fabrics for 
laminations, Many impressive uses have been reported for such textile-fabric 
laminates. 


Apparel uses 


Plastic products have made considerable inroads into the market for textiles in 
rainwear, aprons, sport jackets, and footwear. Approximately 10 million pounds 
of calendered vinyl film were consumed in the fabrication of rainwear in 1953; 
consumption of textile fibers for rainwear amounted to 12 million pounds. The 
continued growth in acceptance of film rainwear, particularly for women’s 
wear, has no doubt resulted in plastics surpassing textiles in this field in 1956. 

Plastic film has absorbed a large part of the women’s apron market and has 





1Plastics: The Story of An Industry, the Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. (1951), p. 5. 
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in these end-uses increased from 11%4 to 8 million pounds between 1953 and 
1956. Textile fibers used in making women’s aprons, smocks, and pinafores 
amounted to 13 million pounds in 1953. 

An indication of the growing importance of plastics in the footwear field is 
furnished by the expansion of playshoe production (other than rubber-soled, 
eanvas-top) from 31.8 million pairs in 1947 to 74.7 million pairs in 1954. 
Plastic playshoes generally require less fabric than regular leather shoes. 
Clear plastic “rain boots” for women are currently displacing the rubber and 
cloth footwear formerly used for this purpose. 

A new type of plastic foam has recently been developed which has poten- 
tialities for the displacement of wool interlinings in coats. Formulations of 
urethane have been produced which are reported to have superior insulating 
qualities combined with extreme light weight. While the principal use to which 
this product has been put so far as as a substitute for foam rubber, it is 
entering the interlining market this fall and may displace worsted, horsehair, 
and cotton interlining. 


Household Uses 


Plastic materials have displaced textile products in a large number of house- 
hold uses. Consumption of vinyl film and sheeting in principal household end 
uses in 1956 was as follows: 


Consumption 
(millions 
End use of pounds) 


Upholstery (including transportation) 

Draperies, bedspreads, kitchen and bathroom curtains 
Closet accessories 

Shower curtains 

Table covers 

Appliance covers 

Furniture covers 


Analysis of available data on manufacturers’ shipments of specific household 
products reveals the prevailing trend toward plastics at the expense of textiles: 
Draperies—in 1947 cotton draperies accounted for 47.5 percent of the 
total; by 1954, this proportion had declined to 35.7 percent and the bulk 

of the noncotton draperies (60 per cent; was made of plastics. 

Window curtains (excluding lace)—in 1947 cotton curtains comprised 
83.8 percent of the total and by 1954 cotton curtains’ share had dropped 
to 39.2 percent, with plastics jumping to 12.8 percent (principally bathroom 
curtains). 

Shower bath curtains—in the 1930’s virtually all shower curtains were 
made of cotton; in 1955, only 2 percent were cotton, having been largely 
displaced by unsupported plastic film. 

Molded garden hose—plastic hose, introduced since the war, accounted 
for 68.4 percent of the total shipped in 1954 and has continued to expand 
in this market, displacing rubber hose, which included layers of cotton 
cloth; the plastic product uses no cloth. 


Industrial uses 


Plastics have made major inroads into traditional textile markets in the 
automotive, tape, electrical insulation, and tent fields. These incursions have 
resulted in substantial declines in production of the types of cloth formerly used 
for these purposes. 

Consumption of textile fibers in automobile upholstery, sidewalls, headlining, 
and sheeting declined from 86.4 million pounds in 1949 to 79.2 million pounds 
in 1953. Vinyl chloride resins consumed in the production of passenger cars 
increased from less than 4 million pounds to more than 16 million pounds in 
this period. Further gains at the expense of textile fibers have been scored 
by plastics in this market as new-car styling has favored the sporty appearance 
which plastics can provide at lower cost than textile fabrics. In 1955 it is 
estimated that more than 23 million pounds of vinyl chloride resins were con- 
sumed in the production of passenger cars. 

The automobile seatcover market has been largely captured by plastics and 
plastic combinations, which accounted for 78.4 percent of total shipments in 
1954. It is estimated that 11 million pounds of vinyl resins were consumed 
in this end product in 1956. 
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In the pressure-sensitive tape field, tape with plastic backing has come to 
dominate the market, accounting for 56.8 percent of total shipments in 1954 
compared to 6.9 percent for tape with cloth backing. 

Textiles have lost considerable ground in the electrical insulation field. In 
1947, cambric-insulated power wire and cable accounted for 20.9 percent of the 
value of shipments in this market. By 1954 the proportion had declined to 
8 percent and further declines have occurred since then as rubber and plastic 
insulation have grown in importance. Further indication of the declining role 
played by textiles in this field is evident in data on consumption of cotton 
by end use, which show a decline from 152,000 bales in 1947 to 104,000 bales 
in 1955. 

It is anticipated that textiles will lose a substantial part of the tent market 
as military requirements for lighter weight tents make cotton duck obsolete for 
this purpose. Experiments are being conducted by the Army with paper and 
film laminates for this purpose. This will mean the loss of the bulk of the 
tent market for cotton, which absorbed 60,000 bales of cotton in 1955. 


SUBSTITUTION OF PAPER 


Paper products have displaced textiles in one major market (packaging) and 
in several other fields. The primary advantage of paper over textiles in these 
end uses has been in cost, but in a number of cases paper has offered qualities 
which textiles could not match, e. g., the sanitary advantage of facial tissues, 
bibs, towels, and diapers that are disposed of after a single usage. 


Packaging 


With the development of the multiwalled paper sack in 1924, a great new 
market was opened up for paper products at the expense of cotton and burlap 
bags. This sack, a 3- to 5-ply kraft paper product, is strong enough to hold 
materials up to 100 pounds. It can be made moisture- and gas-proof to serve 
some purposes better than a textile bag. For shipment of bulky commodities 
such as cement, fertilizer, and chemicals, this type of sack has other advantages 
over the cotton or burlap bag. Losses from sifting and from residues clinging 
to the bag when it is emptied are often greater for textile bags than for paper. 
The development of automatic, high-speed packaging machines also favors the 
paper bag over the textile bag. 

The extent to which paper has displaced textiles in the packaging field 
is indicated by the following tabulation of production from 1947 to 1956: 


Textile bags (millions) Paper ship- 
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As a result of the growth in the use of paper bags, the quantity of cotton 
consumed in bagging declined from 483,960 bales in 1947, when this use accounted 
for 5 percent of cotton consumption, to 221,340 bales in 1955, only 2 percent of 
total cotton consumption. In 1947 bags were the second largest end-use consumer 
of cotton in the United States (automobile tire cords was the biggest). In 
1955, bags were tenth on the list of cotton-consuming uses. 


Facial tissues 


Paper handkerchiefs and facial tissues have cut deeply into the cloth handker- 
chief market, particularly since the war. In 1939, 51,000 tons of facial tissue 
stock was produced. By 1947 the volume of facial tissue shipments had risen 
to 131,000 tons, and in 1954, to 165,000 tons. 
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Napkins 
Production of paper napkin stock increased from 70,000 tons in 1939 to 103,000 


in 1947 and 178,000 in 1954 as the paper product largely displaced cloth napkins 
in public eating places as well as in homes. 


Towels 


Paper towels have taken over the bulk of the market for toweling in public 
washrooms as a result of their advantage over cotton in making available low- 
cost sanitary products for one-service use without the necessity of laundering. 
Paper towels are also used in homes, chiefly in the kitchen. 

Production of paper toweling stock increased from 129,000 tons in 1939 to 
206,000 in 1947 and to 319,000 tons in 1954, a boost of 55 percent over the 1947 
output and 147 percent over the prewar level. Cotton consumption in toweling 
in 1954 amounted to 323,000 bales, only 6 percent over the 1947 volume and 17 
percent over the prewar rate. 


Miscellaneous paper products 


Paper products have been developed for a host of other end uses which are 
competitive with textiles. Substantial inroads have also been made into the 
following traditionally textile markets: sanitary napkins, window shades, dra- 
peries, mats, bookbinding, automobile seat-covers, diapers, bibs, doilies, and dust 
mops. 

Paper also has great potentialities in the apparel market if current experi- 
ments with nonwoven paper fabrics are successful. The Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
of Neenah, Wis., has developed a fabric composed of a cross-laid web of fiber 
bonded by an adhesive, and laminated between two layers of high wet-strength 
paper. This fabric is reported to be capable of achieving a high resistance to 
fire and water and can be printed and textured with processes used on paper. 
It is expected to achieve particular importance in apparel uses in which sanita- 
tion is a determining factor, such as uniforms for nurses and doctors, coveralls 
for workers in atomic energy plants, etc. 


NONWOVEN FABRICS 


American manufacturers started experimenting with the production of non- 
woven fabrics at the end of World War II and are rapidly developing products 
which promise to displace knitted and woven fabrics in many significant end 
uses. Nonwoven fabrics are a mat of fibers held together with a bonding agent. 
Production amounted to 25 million pounds in 1953 and it is estimated to have 
exceeded 50 million pounds in 1955, with expansion going on at a rate which is 
expected to double output every 3 years until the mid-1960’s. 

In the apparel market, nonwoven fabrics have won considerable acceptance 
in interlinings and have also been used for skirts, dresses, petticoats, tapes, and 
ribbons. 

Household uses include dishcloths, filling for comforters, napkins, towels, 
wiping cloths, and draperies. 

Industrial applications have been developed for nonwoven fabrics in filter 
cloths, mats, casket linings, and surgical masks. These fabrics are also used 
as backing for vinyl sheeting, particularly in automobile uses, including uphol- 
stery, door paneling, scuff pads, and seat bolsters. The fabric is combined with 
the sheeting by coating on a calender, electronic welding, quilting, or laminating. 
The nonwoven fabric provides strength and support to the exterior vinyl sheet, 
adding thickness to the sheet, increasing tear resistance, and retaining the soft, 
pliable hand normally found in an unsupported sheet. 


Exureit XII 
TEXTILE INTERFIBER COMPETITION 
Textile Workers Union of America, Research Department, New York, N. Y. 


The development of synthetic materials suitable for use in the manufacture of 
textile products has had a profound impact on the economics of the textile 
industry in the United States. The patterns of resource use which grew out of 
dependence upon natural fibers as raw material have become obsolete. This 
paper is designed to examine the extent of the substitution of synthetic fibers 
for natural fibers and to analyze the major causes and effects of this process. 
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Commercial production of rayon, the first successful synthetic fiber, was begun 
ii in France in 1891. In the United States, uninterrupted commercial production 
a) did not start until 1911. In its first decade, rayon yarn suffered from so many 
a defects and its cost was so high that its use was largely limited to novelties not 
ie requiring laundering or hard usage. Improvements in the technique of produc- 
ie tion and in the quality and fineness of the yarn opened up new avenues of con- 

sumption and by 1929 the rayon industry was a industrial giant. 


I. TYPES OF MANMADE FIBERS 





The history of manmade fibers during the past 30 years has been characterized 
by continuing research and development of new types of fiber, each with distinc- 
: ' tive attributes suitable for particular applications. 


A. Definitions of terms 


by “Synthetics,” or “manmade fibers,” as used herein, include all filaments and 
fibers that are produced by synthesis, i. e., “the process of forming or building up 
a complex substance by the union of elements or the combination of simpler 
compounds or radicals.”* Synthetics which enter into competition with natural 
; fibers in the manufacture of textiles are of four types. 

1. Regenerated cellulose.—Rayon is made from cellulose, obtained by purifying 
wood or cotton linters which have been chemically treated to produce a liquid, 
forced through tiny holes in a spinneret and solidified in filaments. Three proc- 
esses for making rayon are in commercial use in the United States: viscose, 
cuprammonium, and acetate. The first two are regenerated fibers as there is 
no change in the chemical composition but merely a change in the physical form 
of the cellulose. However, acetate rayon is different from the original cellulose 
chemically as well as physically. 

2. Chemical polymers.—The product of a reaction in which the molecules of 
chemical compounds have combined to form giant chainlike molecules is called 
a polymer. Polymers with very long molecules produce filaments which can 
be permanently stretched or drawn after extrusion and which have great tensile 
strength, elasticity, and pliability. Research on polymerization during the 
1930's led to the discovery of nylon and a host of other fiber-forming materials, 
including acrylonitrile fibers (Orlon, Dynel, Acrilan), polyester fibers (Dacon), 
and vinyl resins (Vinyon, Saran, Velon). 

+ 3. Protein fibers.—Vicara is a protein fiber made from zein (corn protein). 
: It has good thermal qualities, resilience, and a soft feel; chief uses are for 
blends in men’s hose, upholstery, and sweaters. 

4. Mineral fiber.—Glass fiber is a mineral fiber made from silica sand and 
limestone (the raw material of glass). The fibers are like tiny glass rods, highly 
lustrous, exceedingly smooth, incredibly thin 2%o0,009 inch in diameter) but 
with great tensile strength and therefore highly flexible. They do not absorb 
moisture and will not rust, decay, or burn. Chief uses are in draperies, cur- 
tains, and for insulation. 


B. Forms of synthetics 


Synthetics for the textile uses are produced in various forms, depending on 
the characteristics of the synthetic and the particular use to which it is to be 
put. Rayon is produced in the following forms: 

Filament yarn: Long continuous strand (filaments) leaving the openings in a 
spinneret are combined to make one yarn similar to silk filament yarn. These 
yarns are used to weave or knit smooth, sleek fabrics. 

Staple fiber: The strands leaving the openings in several spinnerets are 
collected into one heavy ropelike strand called tow. This is cut into short 
lengths resembling the natural fibers. These fibers may be blended with natural 
fibers before spinning or they can be spun into spun rayon yarn on the cotton, 
silk, woolen, or worsted system. The fabrics made from rayon staple fiber re- 
semble natural fiber fabrics in texture. 

The other synthetic fibers (polymers, protein, and mineral) can also be pro- 
duced in filament or fiber form, but some of the newer ones are still available in 
only one form. 













1Zelma Bendure and Gladys Pfeiffer, America’s Fabrics, p. 222. 
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II. TRENDS IN CONSUMPTION OF FIBERS 
A. General 

The consumption of fibers by United States textile mills has been characterized 
by marked fluctuations and diverse trends during the past four decades. The 
1920’s marked the coming of age of rayon and acetate, which had been introduced 
in uninterrupted commercial production in 1911. Consumption of silk also 
reached a high point during this period of prosperity. The decade of the great 
depression witnessed a slight increase in natural fiber consumption while the 
use of rayon and acetate continued its meteoric rise. Wartime demand boosted 
consumption of all fibers except silk. The postwar boom pushed wool, rayon 
and acetate to new highs and started a large-scale expansion of noncellulosic 
fibers. In 1949, a sharp recession cut demand for all fibers except the noncel- 
lulosics. The Korean war sparked another boom in all fibers but this was shortly 
followed by a recession which reached its nadir in 1954. A partial recovery in 
1955-56 was again followed by recession in 1957. Only the noncellulosics, which 
have been growing at a remarkable rate since the introduction of nylon in 1938, 
have gone against the tide during the past year. 

1. Gross mill consumption.—It is evident from the statistics on mill con- 
sumption (table I) that the competition among the fibers has undergone several 
distinct stages. The first casualty of the “battle of the fibers” was silk, whose 
use in woven fabrics started a precipitous decline in 1930 when improved rayon 
yarns met the demand for silklike appearance at a small fraction of the cost 
of silk. With the development of rayon staple fiber in 1928, and high tenacity 
rayon yarn in 1936, cotton also began to feel the impact of the new fibers. How- 
ever, the full burden of this competition was postponed until after the war. 

While rayon’s wartime market in the women’s hosiery field was absorbed 
by nylon just as fast as the availablity of supplies permitted, rayon and acetate 
eontinued to expand into many of cotton’s traditional markets after the war, 
particularly in tire cord, sport shirts, separate trousers, dresses and blouses. 
Wool felt the serious competition of synthetics for the first time during this 
period, as lower priced rayons, nylons, and blends invaded the carpet and rug, 
summer suiting, women’s suiting, and separate trouser markets. But the brunt 
of the attack on wool’s traditional uses was postponed until 1952 and 1953, when 
the newer noncellulosics (the acrylics and polyesters) became available on a 
commercial basis. These fibers replaced rayon and acetate as well as cottom 
and wool in such fields as men’s summer suiting, sweaters, men’s hose, and 
blanketing. 

The older synthetics have also suffered from competition from nylon, with the 
latter making early inroads into the market for blouses, dresses, women’s knit 
underwear, window curtains, transportation upholstery, and automobile seat 
covers. More recently, nylon has made substantial gains in the tire cord market 
at the expense of rayon. 

The net results of these divergent trends, as indicated in table I, are as follows: 

(a) While total annual consumption of fibers in 1957 (6.169 million pounds) 
was 75 percent higher than in the 1921-30 period, consumption of natural fibers 
was up by only 28 percent. The increase in manmade fiber consumption (from 
69 million to 1,739 million pounds) accounted for 63 percent of the total gain in 
consumption during this period. 

(b) Cotton reached its absolute peak in the wartime period but its relative 
share has been declining steadily since the twenties, when it accounted for 86.3 
percent of the total. By 1957, cotton’s share had dropped to 65.5 percent. 

(c) Wool achieved its absolute and relative peak in the postwar boom period 
(1946-48), when it accounted for 11.2 percent of total consumption. The sharp 
curtailment of wool use since 1951 has resulted in an even greater relative de- 
cline than for cotton as wool’s share of consumption fell to 6.2 percent in 1957. 

(d) Silk’s position in the interfiber competition has been negligible since the 
end of the thirties. 

(e) The growth of manmade fibers has been spectacular. From less than 2 
percent of total consumption in the twenties, manmade fibers jumped to 10.9 
percent during the war and their share of the total has continued to increase 
year by year until a new high of 28.2 percent was reached in 1957. 

(f) The sharp upward thrust of rayon and acetate consumption came to an 
end during the Korean war boom of 1950-51, when it accounted for 19.3 percent 
of the total. Use of the cellulosic fibers has been fairly stable in recent years, 


running between 19 and 19.9 percent of total consumption and falling to 19.1 
percent in 1957. 
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(g) The noncellulosic and textile glass fibers have taken up the expansive 
force lost by rayon and acetate, boosting their absolute volume and relative 
share of consumption continuously since the war and reaching a high of 9.1 per- 
cent in 1957. 

2. Adjusted niill consumption.—Since the various types of fiber do not substi- 
tute for each other in processing and in use on a pound-for-pound basis, the gross 
mill consumption data need to be adjusted in order to measure the economic sig- 
nificance of the substitution which has taken place. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has developed factors to adjust aggregate fiber 
consumption to a cotton equivalent base. These factors take into account dif- 
ferences among the various fibers in mill processing waste and in the weight of 
comparable end products produced from the different fibers. For example, mill 
processing waste comprises 1.5 percent of the gross consumption of manmade 
filament yarn compared to 13 percent of the gross weight of raw cotton. The 
average yardage of cloth made from a pound of rayon and acetate filament yarn 
is 33 percent greater than the yardage yielded by a pound of cotton; in the case 
of noncellulosic filament yarns for uses other than tires, the average yards per 
pound exceeds cotton by 54 percent. Combining differences in mill processing 
waste and in fabric weights results in an adjustment factor of 1.49 to convert 
poundage of rayon and acetate filament yarn (other than tire yarn) to cotton 
equivalent pounds and a factor of 1.73 for noncellulosic filament yarn (other than 
tire yarn). 

The adjusted mill consumption data (table II) show that the manmade fibers 
have made even greater inroads into the market for textile fibers than was indi- 
cated by the gross figures. In terms of cotton equivalent pounds, rayon and ace- 
tate reached a high of 27 percent of total fiber consumption in 1955 and dropped 
to 24 percent in 1957. Consumption of noncellulosic fibers comprised 10.3 per- 
cent of the total in 1955 and 14.3 percent in 1957 in cotton equivalent pounds. 
The total share of manmade fibers amounted to 37.3 percent of the cotton equiva- 
lent pounds of fiber consumed in 1955 and 38.3 percent in 1957. 

3. Civilian per capita consumption.—In order to trace the full impact of inter- 
fiber competition on the United States market for textiles, it is necessary to 
analyze the distribution of the product at the consumer level as well as at the 
mill level. This entails taking into account changes in imports, exports and in- 
ventories as well as the volume of mill consumption. In the absence of ade- 
quate inventory data, the following analysis is based on mill consumption 
(adjusted for differences in mill processing waste among the various fibers) 
plus imports, and minus exports. Since military consumption is treated sepa- 
rately below, the following discussion relates to consumption exclusive of un- 
usual military uses, i. e., military consumption of any fiber in excess of 5 percent 
of its total mill consumption. Finally, in order to relate civilian consumption 
to the size of the market, the data were put on a per capita basis. 

While the civilian per capita consumption data (table III) reflect the same 
marked growth trends of the manmade fibers, the following differences from the 
results indicated in the foregoing analysis of mill consumption are notable: 

(a@) While total per capita consumption increased by 25 percent between the 
twenties and 1957, per capita consumption of the natural fibers actually declined 
by 9 percent, with cotton falling by 7 percent and wool by 19 percent. 

(b) Cotton’s 1957 share of civilian consumption (63 percent) was lower than 
its share of mill consumption (65.5 percent) owing to the net export balance of 
cotton products and the relatively large proportion of cotton which is wasted in 
mill processing. 

(c) Wool’s 1957 share of civilian consumption (8 percent) was higher than 
its share of mill consumption (6.2 percent) because of the substantial net import 
balance of wool products. 

(d@) The recent leveling off in the expansion of rayon and acetate consumption 
is made evident by the fact that the 1957 per capita figure (6.3 pounds) was 
only slightly higher than in the 1946-48 period (6.2 pounds). 

(e) The sharpness of the growth in noncellulosic fibers is pointed up in that 
civilian consumption of these fibers jumped to 10 percent of the total in 1957 
compared to 9.1 percent on the basis of mill consumption. The tenfold rise in 
per capita consumption of the newer manmade fibers (from 0.3 pounds to 3.1 
pounds) is the most notable development during the past 10 years. 


2 Frank Lowenstein and Martin S. Simon, Textile Fiber Consumption in Cotton Equiva- 
lent Weights, The Cotton Situation, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
November 1957, pp. 41-50. 
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An adjustment which is needed to make the per capita consumption data more 
meaningful would take into account changes in the age distribution of the con- 
suming public. On the assumption that persons between the ages of 15 and 64, 
inclusive, consume twice as much textiles per capita as children under 15 and 
persons 65 or older, the Textile Economics Bureau has computed a measure of 
fiber consumption per “consuming unit.”* This indicates that the postwar in- 
crease in the proportion of children in the population has had some effect on 
the trend of fiber consumption. Thus, consumption of cotton, wool, and man- 
made fibers per “consuming unit” registered an increase of 27 percent from the 
1921-30 period to 1957 while per capita consumption (unadjusted for changes 
in age distribution) rose by 25 percent. 

Another factor which should be taken into account in appraising per capita 
consumption trends is the changing durability of the product in use. Since 
certain fibers will outwear other fibers in the same end use, it would be ap- 
propriate to adjust the gross figures to arrive at a measure of “utility pound- 
age.” However, adequate data are not available to make it possible for this 
adjustment to be made.* 

4. While comprehensive data on United States military consumption of textile 
fibers are not available for recent years, it appears that manmade fibers have 
not played quite as important a role in this market as in the civilian economy. 
Military uses of manmade fibers comprised 10.6 percent of total military fiber 
consumption in 1956 and 7 percent in the first 9 months of 1957. However, it 
should be noted that these data refer to items primarily made of fibers and, con- 
sequently, they exclude such major uses as tires for airplanes and motor vehicles, 
in which manmade fibers are used exclusively. Noncellulosic fibers have made 
significant inroads in various military products formerly made from cotton, 
including duck, oxford, twill, and webbing. New products, such as radomes to 
house radar installations, have made use of the unique qualities available in 
manmade fibers. 

B. Specific end-uses 

1. Men’s and boys’ wear.—Manmade fibers have taken over several markets 
formerly served by cotton and wool in the men’s and boys’ apparel field. In 
the following categories, synthetics have become the predominant fiber, displac- 
ing wool. 


Manmade fibers as percent 
of total consumption 


1949 1955 


Separate slacks 
Robes, smoking jackets, and neckties___.....--.--- 





Source: Textile Organon. 


Data compiled by the United States Bureau of the Census for subsequent 
periods indicate that wool has improved its position in certain of these markets 
since 1955 but manmade fibers are still predominant. Thus, cuttings of sum- 
mer suits made of fabric 50 percent or more wool by weight increased from 38 
percent of the total in 1955 to 41.3 percent in 1957. Wool separate slacks in- 
creased from 28.9 percent of the market in 1955 to 34.6 percent in 1957. 


% Textile Organon, vol. XXIX, No. 3, March 1958, pp. 71-73. 
4See The Cotton Situation, U. S. Department of Agriculture, November 1957, pp. 43—44. 
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In the following categories, manmade fibers have gained substantially at the 
expense of cotton and/or wool but have not yet achieved predominance: 





Manmade fibers as Predominant fiber 





percent of total con- (1955) 
End use sumption 
1949 1955 Name Percent 

II Soe i os OIL cts dS BS. eee. 15.9 30.8 | Cotton | 35. 7 
Athletic uniforms..........-..-- + dpeintaabeiientviie dtitathine dakar adh: oi 30.4 | ...do- 43.4 
I Oe ete ac cen ates pl ossen dhe nearness ae 6.1 35. 5 | Wool 59.3 
Swimsuits and trunks__-.---_..-.....-...-.-....-.--.-- 38.3 42.3 | Cotton 57.6 
WE GER: (POOR) «ids - iss esd sk wtpy 29. 4 33.8 |.-.do. 59.3 
ed ailln eivena icine cea ivantione rie ane vget 13.7 BS, Zh MO ans 82.7 


Source: Textile Organon. 


Later census data on cuttings of men’s sport and utility shirts show a rise 
in the proportion of the market accounted for by cotton from 66 percent in 
1955 to 71.3 percent in 1957. 

In the winter weight suiting field, which comprises the largest men’s wear 
market for wool, manmade fibers have made substantial gains in recent years, 
increasing their share of total fiber consumption from 58 percent in 1949 to 
15.4 percent in 1955. 

In a number of end-uses, the expansion of the newer manmade fibers since 
1949 has displaced rayon and acetate as well as natural fibers. Typical of 
these are the following: 


Percent of total consumption 





End use . Rayon and acetate Noneellulosic fibers 


Source: Textile Organon. 


As a result of these developments, the proportion of men’s and boys’ wear 
consumption accounted for by manmade fibers increased from 3 percent in 
1937 to 10 percent in 1949 and to 15 percent in 1955. Cotton’s share dropped 
from 76 percent to 73 percent and then to 70 percent during this period, while 
wool fell from 20 percent to 16 percent and in 1955 amounted to only 14 per- 
cent of the total. 

2. Women’s and misses’ wear.—The record of the manmade fibers in the 
market for women’s and misses’ wear during the 1949-55 period was quite 
mixed. The areas in which gains were scored were offset by those in which 
losses occurred, resulting in no net change in total consumption of manmade 
fibers in these end uses. Cotton, on the other hand, registered substantial im- 
provements in its position, largely at the expense of rayon and acetate. 
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‘Significant increases in the proportion of consumption accounted for by the 
‘manmade fibers occurred in the following end uses : 


Manmade fibers as percent 
of total consumption 
End use 


1949 1955 





i Ninn Te. cal inte aetna arn ane aoe ari eeieiaian eda mama 
Swimsuits. .........- Dake spe ee dette cnt iwc tat an ddtev atau taee cnn e 
Washable service apparel 

Foundation garments 

Underwear (knit) _....-..-...-- 

Gloves (except work gloves) 

ORS WNIN 6i5 ss le sd. se ak. Sas sen ech oiiil. 2 lessees aes nt 


S8SSnRBS 
1 00 CO TO 
SSSSRERE 
OR OnM Dee 


Source: Textile Organon. 


In the following categories, synthetics’ share declined substantially in the 
face of the growing popularity of cottons: 


| Manmade fibers || Manmade fibers 
| aspercent of || as percent of 

| total consump- || total consump- 
| tion 


Unit-priced dresses 59. G6. Oh Dresses 2 eee ol 2 ee ee 
House dresses | ‘ 4 Underwear (woven) 

Playsuits, shorts, and sunsuits____| 5 | Nightwear (woven). --......-..-- 
Loungewear. | Nightwear (knit) 

Blouses and shirts 


1949 1955 


i 


| 





Source: Textile Organon, 


In the case of unit-priced dresses, i. e., for street and formal wear, which 
account for the largest quantity of fiber consumed in the women’s and misses’ 
wear market, the sharp decline in use of rayon and acetate was partially offset 
by an increase in noncellulosic fibers. The share of rayon and acetate fell 
from 67.8 percent in 1949 to 49.4 percent in 1955 while the noncellulosics (prin- 
cipally nylon) rose from 2 percent to 6.2 percent. Trends in cuttings since 
1955 have continued to favor other fibers than rayon and acetate, their propor- 
tion falling to 47.6 percent in 1957. 

Other categories in which the growth of noncellulosic fibers was made at 
the expense of the older synthetics as well as the natural fibers are as follows: 


Percent of total consumption 


End use Rayon and acetate Noncellulosie 
bers 





Sweaters 

Washable service apparel_ 

nny SON Gites Liss. - 4 tddesitdedndiaa)adlde Semen ae ba cethe 
Underwear 

Nightwear (knit) . 

Gloves 


Source: Textile Organon. 
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The divergent trends in interfiber competition in the women’s and misses’ 5 
apparel field resulted in a decline in the proportion accounted for by manmade fibe 
fibers from 44 percent in 1949 to 39 percent in 1955 while cotton boosted its by 
share from 36 to 45 percent. Meanwhile, wool slipped from 19 to 16 percent, Sin 

which was the same proportion as this fiber enjoyed in 1937. Cotton’s share are 
| was almost as great as before the war (46 percent) while the manmade fibers’ 7q 
} share was 9 percentage points higher than in 1937 (30 percent) as a result of tire 
their displacement of silk. Ste 
i 3. Cildren’s and infants’ wear.—The manmade fibers made substantial in- acc 
roads into the markets for natural fibers, principally wool, in the children’s me 
and infants’ wear field. Most notable was the growth in the use of Orlon fal 
for sweaters, which captured 55.7 percent of this market for synthetics. The 19- 
expansion of manmade fibers in suits and skirts, slacks and slack suits, and an 

i coats and jackets was also made largely at wool’s expense. 

Hi On the other hand, the manmade fibers lost ground to cotton in the under- the 

i wear and nightwear categories, in which cotton accounted for 88.8 and 93 Fr 

i percent, respectively, in 1955. pe 

ri Both cotton and the manmade fibers expanded their shares of the chil- of 

tl dren’s and infants’ wear market, the former rising from 75 percent in 1949 to 

i 78 percent in 1955 and the latter from 11 to 13 percent. Wool’s portion dropped ad 

pi from 14 to 9 percent. 

f 4. Homefurnishings.—While the natural fibers maintained their supremacy er: 

‘ in several significant homefurnishing items, e. g., sheets, pillowcases, bed- 

j spreads, towels, napery, the manmade fibers scored sharp gains in this field. 

i The most notable advance was made in carpets and rugs. It was made pos- 

i sible by the tremendous shift which occurred in consumer preferences in this 

Bf field. Tufted carpeting, which was a product of improvements in tufting ma- = 
i chinery since the war, has expanded meteorically, capturing more than half Au 
; of the carpet and rug market in 1957. Between 1951, when synthetics were . 
: first used in tufted-face yarns, and 1955, they expanded from 3 to 59 percent Pa 

; of the total fibers consumed in tufted-face yarns in carpets and rugs. By 

; 1957, manmade fibers accounted for 69 percent of this total and cotton, which 

f had monopolized the field as late as 1950, was reduced to 23 percent of the 

j total. ' 

j Manmade fibers have also made steady progress in the woven carpet and a 

{ rug field, boosting their share of fiber consumed in face yarns from 1.7 percent 

i in 1949 to 11.1 percent in 1955. Special types of filament yarn and staple fiber Pe 

; have been developed specifically for uses in carpets and rugs. As a result, 

i there has been an extraordinary proliferation of carpet fibers, along with the 

4 increased variety of colors and textures these new fibers permit. 

Other homefurnishing items in which manmade fibers made substantial gains 

at the expense of the natural fibers are as follows: - 
i 
Manmade fibers as percent B 
of total consumption E 
End use a 
1955 
Ae eo. bundaedooentacnsd snebapeccumedense 38. 2 57.1 | 
it TID HRI sedans don Sekels Sida s inn ack eles nce ddscetcaccse 14.7 41.3 \ 
i ea a ea aa 29.9 55.8 ‘ 
te ten Cee Tain ac nancehbancongs ge<>ushpenndu saan 20.3 45.2 r 
i Upholstery and slipcovers. ---.....---..--.--..----.- 5 5.6 20.9 
| Source: Textile Organon. 7 


In the curtain market, rayon and acetate consumption fell sharply between 
1949 and 1955 but this was more than offset by the rise in noncellulosic fibers, 
| which accounted for 34 percent of total fiber consumed in curtains in 1955, com- 
pared to 21.8 percent for rayon and acetate. 

The above developments resulted in a net increase in synthetics’ share of the 
homefurnishings market from less than 3 percent in 1937 to 6 percent in 1949 
and to 18 percent in 1955. Cotton’s share fell from 80 percent before the war 
to 78 percent in 1949 and to 72 percent in 1955. Wool maintained a 16-percent 
share in 1937 and 1949 but dropped to 10 percent in 1955. 
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5. Industrial uses.—The most dramatic changes in the position of the various 
fibers have taken place in the field of industrial uses. This field is characterized 
by the most intensive research to develop desired properties and applications. 
Since the needed properties are largely functional rather than esthetic, they 
are most subject to laboratory development, 

The outstanding impact of the manmade fibers has been felt in the rubber- 
tire market. This use is the largest single consumer of fiber in the United 
States, totaling 484 million pounds in 1955. Before the war, rayon tire yarn 
accounted for a negligible proportion of the total. As a result of a Govern- 
ment-sponsored expansion program during the war, synthetic tire cord and 
fabric increased from 3 percent of total production in 1989 to 41 percent in 
1945. By 1949, the manmade fibers had captured 63 percent of this market 
and in 1957 the ratio of synthetics to total amounted to 97.7 percent. 

Just as rayon won most of the tire-cord market away from cotton during 
the forties, nylon has started to challenge rayon’s supremacy in recent years. 
From less than 8 percent of the total in 1954, nylon increased its share to 21 
percent in 1957, while rayon slipped from 89 to 76 percent. An intense battle 
of high-tenacity rayon and nylon is now occurring in this area. 

Manmade fibers have gained first place among the fibers in the following 
additional uses since 1949: 


Manmade fibers as percent 
of total consumption 


Source: Textile Organon, 
In the following categories, the sharp gains recorded by synthetics indicate 
a trend toward further displacemer t of natural fibers: 


Manmade fibers as percent 
of total consumption 


1955 


Hose 
Belting 
Electrical applications 


Source: Textile Organon. 


Manmade fibers raised their share of the total fiber consumed in industrial 
uses from 1 percent in 1937 to 22 percent in 1949. In 1955, synthetics’ ratio 
jumped to 48 percent and by 1957 it was undoubtedly in excess of 50 percent. 
The bulk of this remarkable growth occurred at the expense of cotton, which 
accounted for 95 percent of the total in 1937, 73 percent in 1949 and 55 percent 
in 1955. Wool’s share was 4 percent in 1937, 5 percent in 1949, and 2 percent 
in 1955. 

III. CAUSES OF SUBSTITUTION 


The factors which have been responsible for the gains made by synthetics at 
the expense of natural fibers are numerous and complex. Relative cost has 
been an important element; the qualities imparted to the end products by the 
various raw materials have played a major role; finally, consumer preferences 
have shifted as the above two factors have become evident. Government policy 
has also had serious effects on the competition among the fibers. The com- 
plexity of the interrelationships among these various factors precludes com- 
prehensive generalizations about the relative importance of each. 
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A. Price of materials 


Raw materials are the single most important cost of production in textile 
manufacturing in the United States. In 1954, more than half of the value of 
textiles produced was accounted for by purchases of raw materials and supplies, 
It is apparent therefore that possible savings in raw-material costs represent a 
significant factor in the competition among fibers for textile uses. 

Synthetic fibers have generally sold for higher prices than cotton and wool 
when first produced commercially, but increases in the price of natural fibers 
or reductions in synthetic prices, or a combination of both, have resulted in a 
substantial advantage for synthetics. Silk, on the other hand, has been higher 
in price than competitive manmade fibers throughout their history. 

At the beginning of rayon production in 1911, viscose filament yarn (150- 
denier) sold for $1.85 a pound compared to 11.5 cents for raw cotton, 64 cents 
for raw wool (scoured basis), and $3.45 for raw silk. After rising during 
World War I, rayon yarn prices were reduced almost continuously until the 
Second World War, hitting a low of 52 cents in 1988-39. Increases during the 
war and postwar periods resulted in raising the 150-denier rayon price to a 
high of 91 cents in 1957. However, this level was less than half of rayon’s 
introductory price, while the cost of cotton had tripled since 1911, wool had 
more than doubled and silk had risen by more than 30 percent. 

Commercial development of rayon staple fiber in 1928 opened the door to the 
vast cotton-spinning industry, which comprises the bulk of all textile yarn pro- 
ducing facilities, as a market for rayon. Viscose staple fiber was priced at 60 
cents a pound when it was first put on the market, 8 times the price of cotton 
and slightly more than half the cost of fine wool. By 1936, the viscose price 
had been cut in half and in 1938 it was lowered to 25 cents, 58 percent below the 
1928 level. The viscose price was stable until 1945 while cotton rose from 9 
cents in 1938 to 22.6 cents in 1945. After allowing for the average difference in 
processing,waste (13 percent for cotton, 4 percent for viscose), the cost of 
viscose staple was equal to cotton in 1945. The rise in cotton prices since the 
war has been much steeper than for viscose staple, resulting in a higher cost 
per pound of usable cotton fiber in every year except 1949. In 1957, the 
average spot price of 1-inch cotton staple was 33.9 cents per pound compared to 
30 cents for viscose, which resulted in a 19-percent price advantage for viscose 
per usable pound of fiber. This difference understates the actual advantage of 
rayon because of differences in the basis of quotations, e. g., rayon quotations 
are on a delivered-at-mill basis while cotton is quoted at market prices. 

The newer synthetic staple fibers, which have offered more direct competition 
to wool than to cotton, were introduced at lower prices than wool in the early 
postwar period but at higher prices in the period since 1952. Thus, in 1948, when 
fine-grade territory wools were selling at $1.65 a pound, the price of nylon staple 
and tow (3-denier) was $1.50. In 1952, fine wools sold for $1.65, Orlon acrylic 
staple fiber was introduced at $1.90, and Acrilan staple fiber at $1.85. Dacron 
polyester staple and tow entered the market in 1953 at $1.80 when fine domestic 
wools sold for $1.73. 

While the prices of the noncellulosic staple fibers have been reduced substan- 
tially since they were brought into commercial production, wool prices have 
fluctuated widely. In 1957, the average price of fine territory wools was $1.61 
a pound, appreciably higher than each of the major noncellulosics, which were 
as follows: 


teks citcne rats i Meer emenen Tee en ee I eke $1. 28 
NR ee ee ee ouiceecmee Ay Gy” Ra SE staid nondegenerate 1.28 
Ce ee ee abtpe titania diner 1. 06 


The great variability of natural fiber prices presents a serious inventory 
problem to textile manufacturers, introducing a speculative element which most 
businessmen seek to avoid, usually through hedging operations. However, these 
offer only partial protections against price fluctuations. The relative stability 
of manmade fiber prices is therefore a distinct advantage to manufacturers. 


B. Cost of manufacture 


Synthetic fibers offer a number of qualities which make for more economical 
processing than is possible for natural fibers. The advantages inherent in the 
nature of manmade fibers which contribute to a more efficient technology of 
production derive from the lack of waste, uniformity, and strength of manu- 
factured fibers, the absence of dust, lint, and grease, and the forms in which 
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these fibers are available. Synthetic fibers purchased in the form of filament yarn 
obviate the necessity of opening, carding, and spinning operations involved in 
converting fiber to yarn. 

In the case of synthetic tow, a considerable saving in processing cost has been 
achieved by the Pacific converter, which converts the tow to top in just one 
operation. Raw wool has to go through the several processes of carding and 
combing separately before it reaches a comparable condition. Synthetic staple is 
also cheaper to process because of its uniformity and cleanliness. 

The greater uniformity and smoothness of synthetic filament yarns make it 
possible for them to be processed by faster machines than is feasible for nat- 
ural fiber yarns. An example of this advantage is to be found in the postwar 
development of improved warp-knitting machinery. The high cost of the finer 
size yarns required for this machinery made it uneconomic to expand warp- 
knitting until fine rayon yarns became available at only a slightly higher cost 
than coarser cotton yarn. As a result, new interest was shown in warpknitting 
techniques, and improvements were made which resulted in speeding up the 
machines from 250 to 500 revolutions per minute shortly before the war. 
Further improvements since World War II have yielded machinery which runs 
at 1,000 revolutions per minute. 

The greater uniformity and strength of synthetic yarns permit processing to 
proceed at greater speeds and with less labor than is necessary for natural fiber 
yarns. Machines settings can be devised to provide optimum operating condi- 
tions for each type of synthetic yarn and, because of the uniformity of the yarn, 
the actual running conditions will conform closely to the optimum. Yarn break- 
age therefore tends to be lower than for natural fiber yarn and machine assign- 
ments can be extended for textile workers without impairing the efficiency of 
the operation. 


0. Quality of product 


In textile products, quality is a congeries of attributes which determine the 
durability, comfort, launderability, and appearance of the end product. The 
initial success enjoyed by synthetic fibers was due largely to the inherent luster 
of rayon yarn which imparts a sheen similar to that of silk. Progressive im- 
provements in the quality of rayon and the development of new manmade fibers 
which offer additional advantages over natural fibers have resulted in a con- 
tinual expansion in the end uses in which synthetic materials have competed 
with natural fibers. 

Each new fiber has some special field of greatest usefulness where its unique 
properties, alone or in combination with other fibers, provide the consumer 
with the best fabric for particular applications. In the words of a noted textile 
technologist, a “new philosophy of textiles * * * has been created by the ad- 
vent of manufactured fibers. The essence of this philosophy is that fibers can 
be designed to meet specific textile wants rather than that textile wants must be 
designed to utilize immutable fiber ‘personalities’ * * *”* 

The special qualities of the principal manmade fibers may be summarized as 
follows: 

1, Viscose rayon: High dry strength, dyes easily, absorbent; high-tenacity 
yarn superior to cotton in ability to withstand strain at high temperatures gen- 
erated by automobile tires; available in various degrees of luster and in special 
forms designed for use in carpets; particularly suitable in hard twist for crepe 
effect, mothproof. 

2. Acetate: Not as absorbent as viscose, shrinks less, dries more rapidly and 
is more resilient, being particularly suitable for taffetas and other dress goods; 
thermoplastic, permitting “heat setting’ of pleats or creases; resistent to 
creasing ; mothproof. 

8. Nylon: High tensile strength, toughness, and elasticity; low absorption, 
making it difficult to soil, easily washable and quick drying; spun yarns can be 
twisted and heatset for permanent texture effects in floor covering; good dimen- 
sional stability ; resistant to moths, mildew, chemicals. 

4. Orlon: High bulk; wrinkle resistant; low absorption, rapid drying: resist- 
ant to degradation by sunlight, outdoor exposure; good dimensional stability ; 
resistant to insects, chemicals ; soft hand, drape. 

5. Dynel: Soft, warm hand; wrinkle resistant ; excellent drape; specially suit- 
able for pile fabrics ; unaffected by moths, mildew. 


5 Harold DeWitt Smith, Textile Fibers, an Engineering pe ate ee to Their Properties 


and Utilization, American Society for Testing Materials, Philadelphia, 1944, pp. 42—43. 
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6. Acrilan: High bulk; warm hand; low absorption; dimensional stability; 
resistant to moths, mildew, chemicals. 

7. Dacron: Excellent drape, shape retention, wrinkle resistance, resilience, 
dimensional stability; washes easily, dries quickly; feels like worsted; par- 
ticularly suited for blending with wool for suitings, with cotton for shirtings; re- 
sistant to moths, mildew, abrasion. 

8. Glass: Extremely strong, heat and chemical resistant; unaffected by time, 
light, acids, most chemicals ; smooth, stiff. 

In addition to the above, there are a host of new fibers whose commercial 
exploitation is in its infancy. By mixing chemicals in varying proportions, fiber- 
makers can create an almost infinite variety of formulations to increase par- 
ticular advantages. In general, they share the outstanding virtues of the syn- 
thetics—dimensional stability, wrinkle resistance, and the ability to dry quickly. 


D. Shifts in consumer preferences 


Great changes have taken place in the living habits of the American people 
since synthetic yarns were introduced in 1911. 

Their effect has been to widen the market for the lighter, more functional 
and more casual types of apparel, for which synthetic fabrics are particularly 
suitable. A more active life for women demanded freer clothing and gave im- 
petus to the development of women’s sportswear. -The increase in leisure time, 
together with the rise in income which made it possible to buy apparel as well 
as pay for recreation, resulted in a shift in demand to lighter weight, casual 
wear. 

This trend is graphically illustrated in men’s apparel statistics. There were 
fewer suits manufactured in 1957 than in 1939, despite increased population. 
However, the decline in suits was offset by a larger output of sport coats and 
slacks. Production of separate men’s dress and sport trousers rose from 13,- 
755,000 pairs in 1989 to 70,800,000 pairs in 1957. Dress shirts have likewise 
given way before the vastly increased popularity of sport shirts; the wearing of 
short-sleeved summer shirts has become acceptable even in the most staid offices. 
Output of sport and utility shirts jumped from 2,127,000 dozens in 1939 to 14,- 
500,000 dozens in 1957 while dress and business shirt production dropped from 
13,362,000 dozen to 6,400,000 dozen. 

Along with the trend to lighter, more casual wear has come the preference 
for more attractive colors and patterns. This preference is of ancient origin 
in the case of women’s fashions but is a more recent development in men’s wear, 
The blue serge suit, long a men’s staple “Sunday suit,” is now virtually extinct. 
The variety of color and pattern in men’s apparel is now virtually as great as in 
feminine fashions. It is difficult to determine whether this new trend is a cause 
of the high styling found in synthetic yarn apparel or the other way round. 
In any case, the superior styling of such synthetic fabric items as men’s suits— 
the brighter coloring, smoother texture and more varied patterns—has certainly 
been a significant factor in building the popularity of these products. 

The rapidity with which fashions change, particularly in a period of high 
consumer income such as the American people have been enjoying since the 
end of World War II, is itself a stimulant for the substitution of lower-cost 
materials in the manufacture of textiles. Durability and strength are not as 
important if apparel will be discarded because it is no longer fashionable as if 
service ability were the decisive element. Thus both the long-term trend in 
consumer preferences and the shorter shifts in style and fashion have contributed 
to the growing substitution of synthetic materials for natural fibers in the 
manufacture of textiles. 


BE. Promotion of sales 


The enterprise with which the producers of manmade fibers have promoted 
the sale of synthetics has been a major factor in the growing popularity of 
synthetics. The varied merchandising and advertising techniques employed by 
rayon and other synthetic fiber manufacturers have not been matched by the 
natural fiber interests. 

Supplementing its effective advertising, the synthetic fiber industry has made 
good use of publicity and educational work. Rayon and synthetic yarn com- 
panies have prepared booklets, folders, and other publicity for schoolteachers, 
sales clerks, and the general public, informing them of the advantages of rayon 
and the best methods of caring for rayon fabrics. 

The synthetic fiber industry is outstanding in its record of technical service to 
the manufacturers who use its products. In addition to working closely with 
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the weavers and fabricators of textile products to overcome the technical prob- 
lems encountered in working with new materials, the synthetics producers have 
subsidized promotional work of fabricators and retailers in an effort to influence 
consumer demand. The efforts of the National Cotton Council and the Wool 
Bureau, Inc., are small in comparison to the expenditures of the major synthetics 
producers. In addition to the technical services furnished by the synthetic pro- 
ducers, the large organizations which weave synthetic yarn fabrics have 
rendered extensive services to the fabricators of products from new types of 
fabrics. 

Another significant factor in the promotion of sales which has been employed 
to great advantage by synthetic fiber producers is brand identification. Some 
synthetic producers have built prestige for their products by pursuing an aggres- 
sive policy of maintaining brand indentification through all stages of processing. 
Consumers therefore identify the products with the producers’ names. Brand 
names have been employed extensively in only a relatively few cotton and wool 
products. 


F. Government policies 


Government policies have played an important part in the competition among 
the fibers. Most of the Government programs which have affected the relative 
position of the various fibers have been directed at objectives unrelated to inter- 
fiber competition. Consequently there is no consistent pattern in their effects 
upon the use of natura! as against manmade fibers. 

The agricultural price-support program of the Federal Government has been 
one of the most potent forces influencing the use of natural fibers, particularly 
cotton. The commodity loan programs of the Department of Agriculture have 
been the major factor in the markets for the great staple crops. Under this 
program the Commodity Credit Corporation, a Federal Government agency, 
makes nonrecourse loans available to farmers on their crops. These loans, and 
the purchases and sales of the commodities that the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration takes over, dominate the market for the crops to such an extent that the 
price of raw cotton in the United States during most recent years has depended 
on the Government loan rate to farmers. 

As a result of the cotton loan program, the price of American cotton has 
been raised substantially over the levels it would have reached in the absence of 
price supports. The domestic price of cotton has been 6 to 8 cents a pound 
higher than the world price in recent years. 

The activities of the Federal Government relating to the various fibers were 
accentuated during World War II, when the Government directed an emergency 
program for the expansion of capacity for production of high-tenacity rayon 
yarn, from the existing capacity of 27 million pounds a year to a total of 239 
million pounds. This yarn was to be used in tire cord for trucks, tanks, airplanes, 
and other military vehicles. 

This vast program proved to be of great value to the synthetic yarn industry 
in the postwar competition with cotton tire cord and fabric. Most of the yarn 
producers. had taken advantage of the accelerated amortization permitted 
under the wartime tax law for new facilities certified as necessary for the 
defense program. As a result, these companies entered the postwar period 
with new, fully amortized facilities for the production of high-tenacity rayon 
yarn, cord and fabric. The net cost of these facilities had been reduced to a 
small fraction of their dollars-and-cents costs by the companies’ savings in 
income and excess-profits taxes. 

An advantage was also gained by synthetic yarn producers and tire cord 
manufacturers who operated plants built and leased by the Defense Plants 
Corporation, a wartime subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
After the war these companies purchased the facilities at a fraction of their 
cost. 

The tariff policy of the United States has been responsible for making the 
cost of imported wool to American mills the highest for all important wool- 
manufacturing countries. The duty on coarser apparel grades (not more than 
40’s) is 13 cents a pound; for finer than 40’s but not finer than 44’s, it is 17 
cents; and for the finer wools, the duty is 2544 cents. The tariff tends to main- 
tain prices of domestic wool above the world market level. 

The net effect of the various Government policies relating to textile fibers has 
been to raise the prices of natural fibers above normal market levels. 
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Iv. EFFECTS OF SUBSTITUTION 


The impact of interfiber competition on the American textile industry hag 
been profound and pervasive. Entire divisions have been liquidated as changes 
in the use of fibers altered processing requirements. Mills geared to work on 
one fiber have freauently been unable to convert to the newer materials. The 
nature of the industry’s organization has been affected as the development of 
specialized fibers led to specialized plants. The proliferation of new fibers hag 
stimulated mill mergers and acquisitions as management sought to diversify its 
risks. The rise in the industry’s productivity has been enhanced by the expanded 
use of manmade fibers and labor requirements have been diminished. 
Greater stability in raw material costs has reduced fluctuations in fabric prices, 
While the consumption of textiles has been stimulated by the new and different 
products made possible by fiber innovations, the greater durability of many 
synthetics has tended to reduce buying of certain textile products. 


A. Industrial mortality 

The displacement of natural fibers by synthetics has spelled ruin to many 
plants which served the older technology and could not be adapted to the new. 
Typical of these were the plants which comprised the silk industry in the 
thirties. These included plants performing the specialized functions necessary 
to produce silk textiles, i. e., throwing, warping and weaving. 

The displacement of silk by synthetics sharply reduced the need for thrown 
yarn since only a small portion of synthetic fabrics require such yarn. Conse- 
quently the number of yarn throwing mills was reduced from 161 in 1939 to 122 
in 1947 and the number of production workers employed was cut from 25,700 to 
13,800. By 1954, employment had dropped to 10,800. Further cuts have since 
taken place. Similar reductions were made in plants specializing in warping 
as this operation was integrated in the synthetic fiber manufacturing plants 
in the case of warps for warp knitting and in the weaving plants which weave 
manmade yarns. The number of plants primarly weaving silk declined from 
196 to 119 between 1937 and 1939, with a reduction in wage earners from 18,200 
to 9,800. In the postwar period, virtually all of these plants were either con- 
verted to weaving synthetics or out of business. Most of the silk mills found 
the exigencies of adjusting to the differences in technology and economics of 
manmade fibers too grest and succumbed. 

The yarn mills serving the cotton trade were also hard hit by the expansion 
of synthetics. Knitting mills and tire cord manufacturers had been their prin- 
cipal customers and beth of these fields were largely taken over by manmade 
fibers. The number of cotton system yarn mills declined from 474 in 1947 to 357 
in 1954, with a reduction in production worker employment from 116,700 to 
80,900, a 31 percent drop. 

The entire woolen and worsted division suffered from the rapid postwar 
growth in the use of synthetics in markets formerly dominated by wool. The 
number of plants dropped from 814 to 644 between 1947 and 1954 and produc- 
tion worker employment fell from 166,900 to 82,100, a decline of 51 percent. 
Worsted yarn mills operating on the traditional Bradford and French spinning 
systems were particularly hard hit as the number of spindles of these types de- 
clined from 1.857.000 to 997,000 during this period. 


B. Industrial organization 


The shift from natural to manmade fibers has had significant effects on the 
organization of the textile industry. On the one hand, the liquidation of yarn 
mills formerly serving the silk, cotton, and worsted divisions tended to reduce 
the relative importance of smaller mills since the yarn mills were generally 
small. On the other hand, the growing importance of synthetic weaving plants 
reduced the proportion of the industry’s output accounted for by the larger 
mills, which are concentrated in the cotton division. 

The average number of workers per mill was 509 for cotton weaving mills in 
1954, compared to 188 for synthetic weaving plants. In 1947, 64 percent of the 
synthetic weaving mills had less than 100 employees compared to 23 percent 
for cotton mills. Mills with 1,000 or more employees represented less than 4 
percent of all synthetic weaving plants and 17 percent of the cotton mills. 
These large mills accounted for 32 percent of total synthetic weaving employ- 
ment and 52 perveuc of total cotton weaving employment. 

The suitability of manmade fibers to engineering fabrics for specialized pur- 
poses has led to the predominance of smaller units in this division. This is in 
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contrast to the cotton division, in which longer production runs on general- 
purpose fabric constructions prevail. The integration of spinning and weaving 
also adds to the size of the average cotton mill, whereas plants which weave 
synthetic filament yarns have no spinning. 

While the expansion of synthetics has had a tendency to increase the impor- 
tance of smaller mills in the industry’s structure, it has also accelerated the 
smovement toward mergers and concentration of control over the industry by 
the major corporate interests. Before the war, each company generally con- 
fined its operations to a single fiber. With the expansion of synthetics, virtually 
every major company diversified its operations to include manmade fibers as 
well as the natural ones. Corporations which had produced only synthetics also 
extended their scope to include the natural fibers. The industry’s largest chain 
(Burlington Industries, Inc.) started as a synthetic weaving operation and had 
no substantial natural-fiber plants until 1946. Acquisitions since that date have 
raised the company to its present position of the largest weaver of woolens and 
worsteds as well as manmade fibers and glass fabrics and one of the largest 
factors in cotton textiles. 
C. Productivity and labor requirements 

The output of synthetic fabrics per man-hour is substantially higher than for 
the natural fibers. Fewer processes are required to convert manmade fibers into 
fabric and higher processing speeds are made possible by the uniformity of the 
synthetic fibers and their greater tensils strength. Moreover, the newer man- 
made fibers tend to be stronger than rayon and acetate. Consequently, the 
shift in mill consumption from natural fibers to synthetics and, in recent years, 
from rayon and acetate to the newer synthetics, has tended to raise produc- 
tivity sharply. 

Production of broad-woven fabric increased from 7.8 yards per man-hour in 
1947 to 11.6 yards in 1957, a rise of 49 percent. Approximately one-third of 
this gain was due to the increased importance of synthetics. 


D. Consumption of textiles 


The effects of the expansion of manmade fibers on textile consumption have 
been many and varied. The immediate impact of the introduction of many 
synthetics was felt by the natural fibers which were directly displaced, result- 
ing in little or no net gain in textile consumption. However, as the prices of 
the new fibers were progressively reduced and the forms and applications 
steadily expanded, the markets for textiles were significantly broadened. 

In the apparel field, the availability of lower priced synthetic fibers helped 
build the popularity of sportswear and extended its use to all economic levels of 
the population. The development of manmade fibers suitable for use in floor 
coverings and other housefurnishings made it possible for families who could 
not afford the higher cost of natural-fiber products to expand their purchases 
in this field. The research conducted by synthetic-fiber producers and textile 
mills opened up new markets for textiles in various industrial applications; e. g., 
new products made from rubberized and coated fabrics in shipping containers, 
storage bins, dunnage bags, portable irrigation systems, and inflatable structures 
such as radomes and air houses. 

Offsetting these tendencies to expand the market for textiles, the superior 
durability of manmade fibers in many end uses has reduced the frequency of 
replacement and consequently has diminished consumer demand. The quick- 
drying qualities of certain synthetics has also tended to reduce the size of 
consumer wardrobes and thus inhibited the expansion of buying. 


Vv. COMPARISON WITH REST OF WORLD 


Consumption of mandmade fibers in the United States has grown at a faster 
rate than in the rest of the non-Communist world over the past 20 years. In 
1937-38, synthetics accounted for less than 8 percent of United States fiber con- 
sumption compared to 10 percent for the free world. By 1957, the United States 
ratio (28 percent) was higher than the average for the non-Communist world 
(25 percent). The relative gain in the position of manmade fibers in the United 
States has been due to a much steeper increase in the use of noncellulosics than 
in the rest of the world. These newer fibers accounted for 9.2 percent of total 
United States consumption in 1957 compared to 3.9 percent for the free world. 

In Western Europe, only one country (West Germany) used a greater propor- 
tion of manmade fibers (32 percent) than the United States in 1957. The ratios 
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of synthetics to total consumption in Italy and the United Kingdom (28 percent 
and 26% percent, respectively) were about the same as that of the United States 
while France and the Netherlands (22 percent) were somewhat lower and Belgium 
(17 percent) was appreciably lower. Consumption of noncellulosic fiberg 
accounted for much smaller proportions of the total in Western Europe, varying 
from 2 to 4 percent, compared to 9 percent for the United States. 

The country in which manmade fibers bulks largest in textile consumption is 
Japan, with 40 percent of its 1957 total being synthetic. The manmade fibers 
have made spectacular gains in that country during recent years, increasing 
their share from 30 to 40 percent since 1953. Approximately one-fourth of the 
entire expansion of synthetics in the non-Communist world since 1949 has been 
in Japan. The bulk of this growth was in rayon staple, which accounted for 26% 
percent of Japan’s fiber consumption in 1957. The noncellulosics represented 
3.4 percent of the total last year. 


Taste I.—United States mill consumption of selected textile fibers, 1921-57 
A. AGGREGATES (ANNUAL AVERAGES, IN MILLIONS OF POUNDS) 


Percent 
1921-30/|1931-40) 1941-45/1946-48/ 1949 /1950-51)1952-54/1955-56| 1957 ae 
1921, 


Manmade fibers: 
Rayon and acetate 
Noncellu! 

Textile glass 


3,121 | 5,079 
338 634 


Rayon and acetate 
Noncellulosie 
Textile glass 








1 Consumption on a large scale began in the latter part of this period. 


Note.—Totals may not correspond with sum of components due to rounding. 
Source: Textile Organon. 
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TasLe II.—United States mill consumption of cotton, manmade and other fibers 
in actual and cotton equivalent pounds, percentage distribution, averages 
1985-39 and 1947-49, annual 1949 to 1957 
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1 Including textile glass fibers. 
2 Primarily wool but also some flax and silk. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 


TasLe III.—United States civilian per capita consumption of selected textile 
fibers, 1921-57 


A. AGGREGATES (ANNUAL AVERAGES, IN POUNDS) 
| 


| 
1921-30} 1931-40/| 1941-45) 1946-48) 1949 |1950-51|1952-54/1955-56) 1957 


Manmade fibers: 


Manmade fibers: 
Rayon and acetate. __..- 








1 Excluding silk. 


Notr.—Components may not add up to totals due to rounding. 
Source: Textile Organon. 
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Exursir XIII 
THE UNORGANIZED WORKER—FORGOTTEN MAN IN LABOR RELATIONS 


Statement of Benjamin Wyle, general counsel Textile Workers Union of 
America, AFL-CIO, before the Senate Subcommittee on Labor Management 
Relations of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, May 20, 1958 


This committee is familiar with the precedent-shattering action of the AFL- 
CIO in promulgating and enforcing codes of ethical practices. A. J. Hayes, 
president of the International Association of Machinists and chairman of the 
AFL-CIO’s ethical practices’ committee, recently spread out before this sub- 
committee the AFL—CIO’s proud record in acting against unions and union of- 
ficials who violate their trust. On this subject we would like to add our 
conviction that only in the labor movement itself lay the fundamental and final 
hope for the removal of the last taint of corruption from labor’s ranks. And 
the self-regulating machinery the AFL-CIO has established to achieve that goal 
deserves the support of all Americans. We would welcome any legislation that 
would advance the AFL-—CIO’s program, so long as that legislation does not 
restrict or hinder the traditional and legitimate activities of labor unions. 

We would now like to turn to the primary purpose of this statement as re 
flected in the title, “The Unorganized Worker—Forgotten Man In Labor Rela- 
tions.” How largely the unorganized worker is forgotten is underscored by the 
kind of legislation this subcommittee is considering. None of it deals in any 
significant way with the problems of organizing the unorganized. 

Great concern is being expressed for the rights of union members, such as the 
right to vote freely in union elections. But who has directed legislative atten- 
tion to the right of unorganized workers to vote for a union free from coercion 
in an election conducted by the National Labor Relations Board? And who has 
gone from testing the rights of members under union constitutions to ascertain- 
ing whether present statutory protection for union activity in fact grants pro- 
tection to all unorganized workers in all parts of America today? And in ignor- 
ing these problems we necessarily also ignore the purposes for which workers are 
organized. 

For so long now labor relations discourse has been so largely framed in terms 
of union power that we have almost lost sight of the social gains achieved when 
workers organize. Organized workers in the United States by and large earn 
larger incomes and share a higher social status than unorganized workers. The 
Wagner Act was dedicated to the correction of individual and social evils created 
by inequality of bargaining power. It is still national policy to encourage col- 
lective bargaining—Taft-Hartley did not reject this objective; it purported to 
combine this goal with protection for employers, inidvidual workers and the 
public on the theory that the balance of strength had tipped over in favor of 
unions and had to be redressed. 

Taft-Hartley legislative history reeks of the cigar-smoking image of John L. 
Lewis dictating terms to the coal industry, of crippling strikes in the auto and 
steel industries, and other exertions of economic strength by unions which had 
organized entire industries. Was that an accurate nationwide picture of the 
balance of strength between employers and unions? Did the Taft-Hartley Act 
achieve its purported purpose of encouraging collective bargaining while remov- 
ing obstructions to commerce unjustifiably caused by employers or unions? It 
will be seen that before Taft-Hartley, unions which had not yet achieved their 
organizational objectives were fighting a successful uphill battle with the as- 
sistance of the Wagner Act; and that the enactment of Taft-Hartley has not 
only prevented further organization but has also cut into the gains achieved 
under the Wagner Act. To demonstrate that process, I have chosen the experi- 
ence of the Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, not only because I am 
most familiar with that union’s experience, but also because I believe there is 
no clearer or more dramatic demonstration of Taft-Hartley’s throttling effect 
on the organizing process. 

By 1957, the Textile Workers Union had organized the bulk of the textile in- 
dustry in New England. But the New England textile industry had been losing 
ground to the textile industry in the South, so that, for example, in 1947 80 percent 
of the cotton industry—the major subdivision of the textile industry—was lo- 
eated in the South. About a quarter of a century before 1947 the figures were 
in reverse, with 80 percent of the cotton industry in New England and 20 percent 
in the South. Some of the reasons for New England’s losses to the South are 
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described by the economist, Seymour Harris, in his Research Study—The Com- 
petitive Position of the New England Textile Industry, published in 1952: 

“But New England’s losses have not been the result merely of superior human 
and natural resources available to the South. In part, the gains may be ascribed 
to southern social policies which are well below national standards in various 
fields ; examples are minimum wage legislation, laws relating to trade unionism 
and attitude toward trade unions, standards of workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment insurance, and factory legislation. By encouraging standards 
below national levels, the South further strengthens its competitive position in 
textiles. Perhaps we should add that, though it has been rising, the standard of 
living in the South is still substantially lower than in New England; and a lower 
standard of living tends to depress wage levels” (p. 107). 

The Textile Workers Union of America came into official existence in 1939 
and up to the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 was making considerable 
progress in organizing southern textiles as demonstrated by the fact that from 
1939 when TWUA had its first convention to the end of 1947, the proportion of 
southern textile workers who were under TWUA contracts trebled. From 1947 
to date this ratio of southern textile workers covered by TWUA agreements to 
all southern textile workers has fallen by a third. 

Since Taft-Hartley there have been no marked periods of growth in southern 
contract coverage like the period between 1943 and 1946 when close to 50,000 
southern textile workers were brought under TWUA labor agreements for the 
first time. 

Even so, the balance of strength which Taft-Hartley sought to redress in 
favor of employers was in fact strongly in their favor in the textile industry when 
Taft-Hartley was enacted. In 1947, 85 percent of the textile workers in the 
South were unorganized. 

And the decline in organizing after Taft-Hartley is reflected in the following 
table describing TWUA elections lost and won, 1942-52: 


Representation elections lost and won by TWUA in the South,’ 1942 to 1952 
(comparison of 5% years before with 5% years after Taft-Hartley) 


All elections Elections won Elections lost Percent won 


} Number 
Number Number em- 
ployees 


1 

1947 (to August 22). - 

1947 (from August 
22 to end of year)... 


‘ 13, 127 


Before Tatft- 
Hartley... ...- 145, 816 
After Taft- 
Hartley { 85, 408 
Total for 10- 
year 
period... 410 | 231, 224 | 206 | 82, 653 











1Includes Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 


Note.—In order to more clearly isolate results of organizing drives in unorganized mills, elections in 
plants for which TWUA had negotiated collective bargaining agreements which were in effect just prior 
to the election, have been omitted. 
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In the previously noted study of Seymour Harris, part of the difficulty in 













































organizing southern workers is ascribed to their origin as surplus farm laborers; relz 
“In 1948, the South had a farm population of almost 14 million to draw from, com 
whereas New England had only 761,000. The South’s percentage of farm popula- unc 
tion to the total was more than four times as great as New England’s. The oft 
number of farm workers was 21 times as large in the South. in| 
“According to a committee of experts studying the southern economy, ‘revolu- wil 
tionary new tools such as the mechanical cotton picker, flame weeder, improved loc 
tractors, and other less dramatic labor-saving equipment will increase the pro- dey 
ductivity of southern farm labor, but are expected to reduce by about 2 million an 
the number of farm workers required.’ It was estimated that of 2,116,000 farm wo 
workers displaced by 1965, 680,000 would be absorbed in manufacturing and ant 
1,436,000 in nonmanufacturing. The importance of this change is clear when to 
it is recalled that, in 1947, there were only somewhat more than 2 million em- 
ployees in manufacturing in the South.” (Footnotes omitted, p. 144.) an 
The relatively rural nature of southern society, as illustrated by the following bec 
table in Harris’ study, adds another element of difficulty in union organizing; _ 
Percentage of counties in which population (1940) of the largest place was of 
5,000 or more ; less than 5,000 ; less than 2,500 _ 
e 
ye 
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Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, State and Regional Market Indicators, 1939-45, p. 66 (p. 156). z 
Harris’ research study also points out that the failure to organize in the - 
South is not restricted to textiles : 
“This failure of unionism in the South extends to many industries other than 
textiles. In De Vyver’s study are listed seven important industries in which 
the proportion of southern trade union membership is only one-half as large as ti 
the proportion of southern to national employment. Actually, on the basis of tl 
the relative importance of the industries in the South, the percentage is reduced 
to 44.” (Footnotes omitted, p. 147.) J fr 
The Senate Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations of the p 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 82d Congress, 2d session, issued a g! 
report in 1952 on Labor-Management Relations in the Southern Textile In- ol 
dustries. The above-noted aspects of the southern textile industry were in- 
cluded with other factors that account for successful employer opposition to the $] 
organization of southern textile workers: ir 
“The foregoing comparison of labor costs in the New England and southern se 
textile industries indicates that a competitive advantage is enjoyed by the 
southern manufacturer—an advantage which exists principally because of the 8 
southern textile workers’ smaller share in the earnings of the industry. It is d 
true that the South offers other advantages to the textile industry, such as lower 3 
construction costs due to the milder climate; more favorable power rates, in I 
some instances; location closer to raw materials; lower taxes; and less State b 
regulation of industrial operations. In spite of these attractions, the prospect I 
of lower wage scales and the absence of union organization remain as the chief I 
cause of the migration of textile manufacturing to the South. 
“Inferential proof of this comes from the chambers of commerce of southern 
towns which, in their promotional literature, frequently refer to their popula- t 
tion as being 99 percent native American, imply that local labor is free of such i 


alien ideas as unionism. These organizations have become extremely sensitive 
to the desires of management because of their efforts to bring new industries 
into their communities; consequently, as in Anderson, S. C. (see case study 
above, pt. I), the chambers often spearheaded the opposition to union organi- 
zation. Local retailers and professional men, looking forward to increased 
sales or services with the coming of new payrolls, readily fall in with the anti- 
union attitude of the employers. 
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“Historically, the textile industry has been highly competitive. Labor is a 
relatively large factor in the cost of textile products. The desire to preserve the 
competitive advantage of lower and also readily adjustable labor costs in the 
unorganized South undoubtedly accounts in large measure for the virulent and 
often savage attempts to keep unions out. The employer is usually not alone 
in his efforts to exclude the union. As noted in the preceding paragraph, he has 
willing allies in the businessmen of the community. Frequently the mill is 
located in a small town where the entire economic life of the community is 
dependent on this single industry. Given this situation, “it is not difficult for 
an employer to depict the union, with its demands for higher wages and better 
working conditions, as a direct threat to the continued prosperity of the mill 
and of the whole community. All segments of the community join in the efforts 
to stop the union. 

“This concerted opposition to union organization and collective bargaining, 
and the resulting nullification of the labor policies of the United States, have 
been studied extensively by the subcommittee. The extent and effectiveness of 
this opposition in the southern textile industry are almost unbelievable. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent for organizing by the unions since the end 
of World War II, and let Mr. Emil Rieve, president of the TWUA-CIO, testi- 
fied before the subcommittee that membership in his union in the South had 
declined from 20 percent of the textile employees to 15 percent in the last few 
years” (hearings, p. 362). 

Note the committee’s observations that the “extent and effectiveness” of em- 
ployer “opposition in the southern textile industry are almost unbelievable.” 
It is my contention that Taft-Hartley substantially accounts for the “extent and 
effectiveness” of employer opposition which succeeds in frustrating the organiza- 
tional aspirations of unorganized textile workers. I will point out those key 
features of Taft-Hartley which figure most significantly in nullifying the act’s 
declared purpose of guaranteeing to employees the right “to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing.” From a description of devastat- 
ing effect these Taft-Hartley provisions have on actual organizational campaigns, 
remedies which will logically present themselves, remedies to Taft-Hartley’s 
excesses which are essential if widespread organizing is to again become possible. 


I. EMPLOYER “FREE SPEECH” UNDER TAFT-HARTLEY 


One of the principal reasons employers desire to delay elections is to have more 
time during which it can subject workers to verbal and written coercion against 
the selection of a union. 

Fundamentally, the persuasive character of employer utterances derives 
from the employer’s control of the enterprise and through it his ability to de- 
prive an employee of his livelihood. The interpretation the Wagner Act Board 
gave the Wagner Act manifested understanding of the fact that employee 
obedience could be compelled by less than explicit phrases of command. 

No provision of the Wagner Act dealt specifically with employer speech. No 
special rules were required. From the statement of workers’ rights contained 
in section 7 and the prohibition against interfering with those rights stated in 
section 8 (1), proper restriction on employer expressions logically followed. 

Under the Wagner Act, a threat of reprisal in the event union organization was 
successful was an unfair labor practice. A threat that the plant would close 
down in the event the union won an election (Hagle-Pheniz Mills, 11 N. L. R. B. 
361 (1939)), or to discharge employees because of union affiliation (Standard 
Knitting Mills, Inc., 25 N. L. R. B. 168 (1940) ), or to deprive employees of various 
benefits if they joined a union (Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corporation, 49 N. L. 
R. B. 881 (1943) )—these were all held unlawful because they destroyed the em- 
ployees’ free choice of a bargaining representative. 

Under the Wagner Act, the Board developed a totality-of-conduct doctrine, 
designed to curb more subtle employer efforts to deprive workers of their statu- 
tory rights. Under this doctrine, noncoercive language combined with coercive 
acts was seen as part of a pattern of coercion. Hence the Board could find: 

“It is clear, and we find that the respondent’s numerous oral and published 
statements, set forth in the intermediate report and hereinabove, viewed in the 
light of the respondent’s labor relations history and the discriminatory demotion 
of Walter West, set forth in the intermediate report, in their totality amounted 
to more than the kind of employer persuasion sanctioned by the Constitution.” 
(R. R. Donnelly & Sons Company, 60 N. L. R. B. 635 (1945) ). 
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The Board’s totality-of-conduct doctrine received the sanction of the United 
States Supreme Court: 

“But certainly conduct, though evidenced in part by speech, may amount in 
connection with other circumstances to coercion within the meaning of the act, 
If the total activities of an employer restrain or coerce his employees in their 
free choice, then those employees are entitled to the protection of the act. And 
in determining whether a course of conduct amounts to restraint or coercion, 
pressure exerted vocally by the employer may no more be disregarded than pres- 
sure exerted in other ways. For ‘Slight suggestions as to the employer's choice 
between unions may have telling effect among men who know the consequences 
of incurring that employer’s strong displeasure.’ (International Association of 
Machinists v. National Labor Relations Board, 311 U.S. 72, 78).”) (N. L. R. By, 
Virginia Electric and Power Company, 314 U. 8S. 469 (1941) ). 

This doctrine hampered the ingenuity of skilled union busters who adroitly 
combined suggestive, but noncoercive language, with other suggestive but coer- 
cive acts. 

Also, under the Wagner Act an employer’s noncoercive language could be used, 
where relevant, to establish an unlawful motive for an otherwise unexceptionable 
act. The theory behind this was simply that what a person says frequently 
illuminates the motive for his actions. Thus a statement that “many people who 
are going to be reinstated are not going to be around here very long” to employees 
who were about to be reinstated after a discriminatory discharge, could be used 
as evidence to establish a subsequent discriminatory discharge. (KH. T. Fraim 
Lock Company, 24 N. L. R. B. 1190 (1940)). And some evidence of a discrimina- 
tory motive in discharging union adherents was provided by employer statements 
that he “got rid of the rat” * * * [who] has been in here trying to organize the 
mill,” and that he was going to get rid of “the two ringleaders in this union busi- 
ness.” (Taylor Milling Corporation, 26 N. L. R. B. 424 (1940) ). 

Practically all of the reasonable limitations on employer expressions of views 
were set aside by the enactment of section 8 (c) of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
reads as follows: 

“The expressing of any views, argument or opinion, or the dissemination 
thereof, whether in written, printed, graphic, or visual form, shall not constitute 
or be evidence of an unfair labor practice under any of the provisions of this 
act, if such expression contains no threat of reprisal or force or promise of 
benefit.” 

There is no dispute that section 8 (c) of the Taft-Hartley Act grants employers 
freedom of expression beyond any constitutional requirement (see Thirteenth 
Annual Report of the N. L. R. B., p. 49). By virtue of this provision and interpre- 
tations given it by a Republican-controlled N. L. R. B., employer expressions have 
been deemed legally noncoercive when in fact they have coerced countless thou- 
sands of workers in their choice of a bargaining representative. 

It has been held that when an employer threatened to close its plant if the 
union won an election, this was not a threat but merely “a prediction” and, 
therefore, legal (Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation, 107 N. L. R. B. 106 (1953). 
Nor is it any longer the rule that employer questioning of individual employees 
on union membership is inherently coercive and violation of the act. Today, the 
interrogation must be accompanied by other coercive acts in order to constitute 
a violation (Blue Flash Express, Inc. 109 N. L. R. B. 591 (1954)). An employer 
may tell his employees that even if the union wins a representation election, he will 
not recognize it. The Board rejected the contention that this statement was a 
threat and held that it was merely an expression of the employer’s legal po- 
sition (National Furniture Manufacturing Co., Inc. 106 N. L. R. B. 1300 (1953). 

The Board exonerated an employer who prohibited union solicitation and dis- 
tribution on its premises, while at the same time, it distributed antiunion 
literature. In justification of this decision, the Board made its employer bias 
perfectly clear when it stated: “Management prerogative certainly extends far 
enough so as to permit an employer to make rules that do not bind himself.” 
(Nutone, Inc., 112 N. L. R. B. No. 143 (1955) ). The Board pegged its decision on 
section 8 (c) of the act, noting that the employer’s action was protected since 
the antiunion literature did not contain threats, promises, or other coercive 
statements. 

The Board has relied upon section 8 (c) to throw out the Wagner Board’s 
totality-of-conduct doctrine. It insists upon viewing employer expressions sepa- 
rate from the context in which they are issued ; if the expressions themselves are 
lawful, then the Board does not “regard as material any independent coercive 
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conduct by the employer.” (National Furniture Manufacturing Co., Inc., supra;' 
Nutone, Inc., supra.) ; 

Section 8(c) also wiped out the Wagner Board’s prohibition against the cap*’ 
tive audience. Some of the baleful effects of the captive audience address were 
alleviated by the doctrine that developed from Bonwit Teller, Inc. (96 N. L. R. B. 
608 (1951)). Under this rule, an employer could deliver a captive audience ad- 
dress but a union had the right to reply. All of this was abolished by the decisions’ 
of the Republican-controlled N. L. R. B. in Livingston Shirt Coporation (107 
N. L. R. B. 400 (1953) ), and Peerless Plywood (107 N. L. R. B. 427 (1953)). Now 
an employer may compel attendance at a meeting called to denounce a union, sub- 
ject to certain limitations which do not impair the effectiveness of a captive 
audience address. 

Also, by the express terms of section 8 (c), noncoercive language may not be 
used as “evidence of an unfair labor practice.” So far as we know, this provision 
is unique in the law in its prohibition of the use of language as evidence of the 
motive or the intent of some act or course of conduct under scrutiny. 

While the employer “free speech” might have little or no effect in an organized 
steel mill or auto plant, the structure of southern textile communities often gives 
lethal effect to employer expressions. 

A typical mill town was described in detail in all the proceedings which led to 
the Board’s decision in Bibb Manufacturing Company (82 N. L. R. B. 338 (1949) ) : 

“The town of Porterdale was incorporated under the laws of Georgia a number 
of years ago. However, despite this act of incorporation, Porterdale remains in 
effect a ‘company town.’ All its property, excepting a railroad right-of-way and 
churches which the respondent donated to the various religious congregations, is 
owned by the respondent. All of Porterdale’s utilities and public services except- 
ing police protection and education, are controlled directly by the respondent. 
The municipal officers of Porterdale, including the mayor, are, like most other 
Porterdale inhabitants, employees of the respondent. By virtue of this dominant 
landlord-employer position, the respondent effectively controls the civie life of 
Porterdale. In this setting, the relationship between the respondent and the 
police department, as set forth below, establishes a significant pattern of 
conduct.” 

Every city official was an employee of the company. The mayor was the 
“house agent” of the company and in charge of the police. The city recorder 
was the company’s paymaster and treasurer. The attorneys for the city were 
attorneys for the company. With control of the entire community, the company 
was able to prevent union organization by round-the-clock surveillance of union 
organizers and each employee who displayed any interest in the organization. 
The method was described by the trial examiner in his intermediate report from 
which we quote as follows: 

“From July 10, 1956, to August 10, 1956, or a few days thereafter, policemen 
of the town of Porterdale were assigned to, and maintained a 24-hour-a-day 
surveillance over the activities of each and every organizer for the union while 
he was inside the city limits of Porterdale as well as surveillance over the home 
of employee Waiter Reynolds, which the organizers made their local headquarters 
in Porterdale and in which much of the union activity took place. By this 24-hour 
watch over the Reynolds’ home the police were able to know when the organizers 
were in town and to follow or trail them throughout the town while they were 
calling upon employees of the respondent. As soon as the organizer would leave 
Reynolds’ home, one or two policemen would ‘tail’ them until they left Porterdale 
for the day. If the organizers left the house on foot, left by vehicle, the police 
followed by police car. If two organizers started out together and then went 
separate ways, there would be a policeman following each of them. Everywhere 
the organizers went, the police were sure to follow. For at least the above 
period of time, there was a policeman within 60 to 75 feet of any organizer who 
was in Porterdale. 

“The police, except for one new employee who was unable to secure a uniform 
due to the clothing shortage, were always in uniform. They utilized the regular 
police car or the chief’s automobile, both well known as police cars to the approx- 
imately 3,200 inhabitants of Porterdale. The police made no effort to conceal 
their activities, but in fact made their surveillance as open and public as possible. 
The police remained at times on public thoroughfares. They said nothing. As 
described by one witness, the police were always around ‘sitting and staring.’ 

“A number of the employees were afraid to talk to the organizers upon dis- 
eovering their police escorts. One employee left the union organizer to whom 
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he was talking for the purpose of telling the police escort that he (the employee) » 
had not joined the union. The organizer offered to confirm this statement to, 
the policeman if he should doubt the employee’s word.” 

There are many mill towns in the South which fit the essentials of the Board’s 
description of Porterdale, and other communities which, while lacking some of ° 
the elements of control enjoyed by an employer in a company-owned mill town, 
nevertheless allow for restraint of employee behavior beyond anything known,, 
in the vast metropolitan centers. This situation is characteristic of the com- 
munities in which textile workers live and earn their livelihoods. It is in this 
context that employer communication to employees must be examined, for it is 
a constitutional and political truism by now that the meaning of words can be. 
assessed only through knowledge of the circumstances in which they are uttered. 

The Textile Workers Union of America has submitted to various congressional 
committees characteristic examples of hate and fear literature employers or. 
their allies have heaped upon workers during organizational campaigns. Among 
those submitted were a pamphlet depicting a Negro union leader with a white 
woman above which was the caption, “Don’t let your wife or daughter or sister - 
be found in the same position” ; another pamphlet described a Negro in a photo- 
graph as a CIO vice president in charge of organizing employees “including the.. 
white employees”: a publication that describes the CIO as “carpetbaggers” and 
which cartoons a fight between management and labor egged on by a Communist 
(U. S. Congress, hearings before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, to consider the President’s recommendations for changes in the Labor - 
Management Relations Act, 83d Cong., 2d sess., February 1, 1954); and an 
article which lists the foreign birthplaces of labor leaders and describes them 
as “foreign-born propagandists” who set themselves up as self-appointed dictators 
(U. S. Congress, hearings before the Senate Subcommittee on Labor-Management 
Relations, 8ist Cong., 2d sess., pt. 2 (facing p. 104X), No. 1). 

In the latter part of 1955 the Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, 
began an organizing campaign at various southern plants of Burlington Indus- 
tries, Inc., the largest textile chain in the United States. None of the southern. 
plants of this company are organized. 

The company met our campaign with a flood of literature calculated to pro- 
voke the latent race hate and other prejudices among its workers and direct 
them at the union seeking to enlist them as members. At the company’s Steele.. 
mill in Cordova, N. C., there was distributed during the week of May 3, 1956, a 
one-page reprint of an article entitled “Total Mongrelization” taken from a sheet 
called the American Nationalist, published in Inglewood, Calif. A picture ac- 
companying the article shows former CIO President Walter P. Reuther, identi- 
fied as “Russian-loving,” presenting a $75,000 donation to NAACP President 
Arthur Spongarn, described as “the Jew who has headed that troublemaking 
organization since 1939.” 

The article calls on “white Americans to take action if this Jew-inspired pro- 
gram for compulsory mongrelization is to be defeated.” 

At the company’s plants in Hurt and Altavista, Va., there was distributed a 
earicature of an inhuman carpetbagger-looking man with a long nose and droop- 
ing tongue who is depicted as saying: “The NAACP sent me down here to de- 
segregate you trashy bastards!” 

At the company’s Altavista Weave mill in August of 1957, a newsletter en- - 
titled “The Dan Smoot Report,” published in Dallas, Tex., was-giyen out to em-.- 
ployees. This issue of the report contained an article by one William P, Bersch, 
Jr., described as an employee of the Kohler Co., in Kohler, Wis., which charges 
the UAW-CIO with wanton violence during the Kohler strike and concludes 
with the question “is this America?” The news article in the report on “civil 
rights,” denounces Attorney General Brownell’s civil rights position ‘as an 
open insult to the whole southern part of the United States,” and forcefully di- 
rects Brownell’s attention to union violence. The third article in the report 
deals with communism and notes that “the Communists:would have a labor union 
harass a company with strikes and outrageous demands until the company was. 
on the verge of bankruptcy and then the union would buy the company out.” 

Word-of-mouth use of the racial issue by Burlington supervisors was dis- 
covered throughout the chain during our campaign in a pattern suggesting the 
likelihood of instructions to this effect emanating from Burlington headquar- 
ters. For example, on October 1, 1955, a supervisor called a worker into his office 
and during the course of a 2-hour “brain washing” session, the supervisor told | 
the employee, “Don’t you know that the union is 100 percent for racial integra- 
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tionY” At the Radford mill in Radford, Va., the employees were addressed by 
the plant manager who told them that the union leaders have given large sums 
of money to the NAACP. On April 4, 1956, employees at the Drakes Branch mill 
in Drakes Branch, Va., were told that if the union got into the plant, white 
workers would have Negroes as shop stewards. 

At Burlington’s Peerless Woolen mill, Rossville, Ga., clippings of especially 
provocative material from the Chattanooga Free Press were displayed in all de- 
partments of the plant. After the campaign started, copies of the Chatham Star- 
Tribune were sent to the houses of Altavista finishing and Altavista weaving 
employees, including those who were not subscribers, thereby indicating use of 
a mailing list supplied by the company. 

Newspapers in the areas near Burlington plants also hit at the plant-closing 
theme, emphasizing that unionism could well mean the loss of jobs. 

The Post Dispatch, published in Rockingham, N. C., in its September 20, 1956, 
issue, included an article noting that the Darlington mill in Darlington, N. C., 
closed after “the CIO won a bargaining election.” “And our Burlington chain 
may do just that if the CIO should wedge in on the Steele plant at Cordova. 
Been done elsewhere, and could happen at Cordova. Burlington is simply not 
going to operate even one unit under CIO control.” 

The May 9, 1957, editorial published in the Charlotte Gazette, Drakes Branch, 
Va., states that “citizens know that industry has sought to leave the labor unions 
behind them when they moved here and that if labor unions get a hold here 
trouble might follow.” 

The May 17, 1956, issue of the Altavista Journal, Altavista, Va., states in its 
editorial that many plants have come South because of the strangling effects of 
the unions, and adds: “Did you ever stop to realize that Altavista could become 
a ghost town with empty, unpainted stores and homes, a town devoid of its 
present property ?” 

Southern employers and their allies have apparently concluded that the twin 
theme of race hate and plant closing constitutes the most effective double-barreled 
verbal blast against union organization. In this determination we must defer 
to their judgment. The TWUA’s campaign among several of Burlington’s 
southern plants did not succeed in organizing one of them. 

The distribution of anti-semitic and anti-Negro propaganda during our 
Burlington campaign rebuts the common misconception that only backwoods 
southern companies are involved in this sort of uncivilized conduct. The fact 
is that Burlington is the largest single textile company in the United States. It 
employs approximately 50,000 workers at about 100 plants in the United States; 
it also has plants overseas. Its securities are sold publicly on the New York 
Stock Exchange, and at the end of its last fiscal year it showed sales of $671 
million and total assets of $523 million. 

The triggering of blind hatreds provoked by racist literature and the paralyz- 
ing fear of union affiliation produced by threats of plant closing could not 
possibly be subsumed under the concept of “free speech.” Any realistic analysis 
of first amendment policy purposes must withdraw constitutional protection from 
written and verbal materials of the type we have examined. 

Nor does Taft-Hartley itself require immunizing employers from responsibility 
for use of the twin fear and hate themes. We have seen how predictions and 
prophecies of plant closing became legal when the Board indulged fantasies to 
ignore the fact that such statements are threats within the meaning of 
section 8 (c). 

The bulk of racist literature used against unions is not clearly threats within 
the meaning of 8 (c), but ample grounds are available to set aside any election 
in which they appear. A case decided shortly after Taft-Hartley’s enactment 
reaffirmed the principle that an election will be set aside if surrounding circum- 
stances: prevent employees from registering a “free and untrammeled choice” : 

“Conduct that creates an atmosphere which renders improbable a free choice 
will sometimes warrant invalidating an election, even though that conduet may 
not constitute an unfair labor practice. An election can serve its true purpose 
only if the surrounding conditions enable employees to register a free and un- 
trammeled choice for or against a bargaining representative. For this reason 
the Board has sometimes set elections aside in unconsolidated representation 
cases, in the absence of any charges or proof of unfair labor practice. When a 
record reveals conduct so glaring that it is almost certain to have impaired em- 
ployees’ freedom of choice, we have set an election aside and directed a new one 
(General Shoe Corporation, 77 N. L. R. B. 124 (1948) ). 
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Another early Taft-Hartley case made it perfectly clear that the ‘free speech” 
limitations section 8 (c) imposes on finding unfair labor practices are inapplicable 
to expressions of views that interfere with “freedom of choice in an election” : 

“Section 8 (c) prevents the Board from treating as evidence of unfair labor 
practices any expression of views, arguments, or opinion which contains no threat 
of reprisal or force or promise of benefit. Section 8 (c) does not, however, 
prevent the Board from finding in a representation case that an expression of 
views, whether or not protected by section 8 (c) has, in fact, interfered with 
the employees’ freedom of choice in an election, so as to require that such election 
be set aside” (Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 90 N. L. R. B. 935 (1950) ). 

Although the Board has flip-flopped between applying the unfair labor practice 
rules to conduct affecting the results of an election (see, for example, Lockwood- 
Dutchess, Inc., 106 N. L. R. B. 1089 (1953) and National Furniture Manufacturing 
Company, supra) and recognizing interference to an election even in the absence 
of unfair labor practices (see, for example, Chillicothe Paper Co., 119 N. L. R. B. 
No. 151 (1958) ), it recently appeared that the Board was beginning to recognize 
the incompatibility between a free election and the exploitation of race issues. 

In Westinghouse Electric Corporation (119 N. L. R. B. No. 26 (1957)) the 
Board dismissed objections to an election based on the employer’s use of the 
race issue because the objections were not timely filed. Chairman Leedom 
concurred in the result as to the untimeliness of the objections, but noted that 
he felt “impelled because of my concern over the impact of statements of this 
character to register my views” on the use of the race issue in campaigns. 
He stated: 

“* * * The consequence of injecting the racial issue where racial prejudices 
are likely to exist is to pit race against race and thereby distort a clear ex- 
pression of choice on the issue of unionism. Clearly, to draw the issues along 
these lines does not effectuate the policies of the act. The implications are 
far greater, in my opinion, than the reaches of the act, for they bespeak an 
assault upon the spirit of our Constitution.” 

Implicit in these views would appear to be the recognition that race issue 
appeals to the darkest and ugliest regions of the mind negate the possibility 
of fair consideration of the pertinent issues in a representation election. But 
a case decided on May 5, 1958, dispelled the hope that the Board or any of 
its members have achieved this fundamental understanding of the way racial 
issues operate on workers’ minds in rural southern areas. 

On a petition by the Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, an elec- 
tion was directed among the employees of Sharney Hosiery Mills, Inc., in 
Madison, N. C. The union lost the election on November 8, 1957, and filed 
objections based on the employer’s use of the race issue. The regional director 
found the objections without merit and dismissed them and the union filed 
exceptions. In a supplemental decision issued on May 5, 1958, the Board, in 
Sharney Hosiery Mills, Inc. (120 N. L. R. B. No. 102), dismissed the exceptions. 
The Board noted that 2 weeks before the election the employer mailed a letter 
to the workers stating that the union is strongly prointegration, that it sub- 
mitted a prointegration brief to the United States Supreme Court, and that it 
is striving to bring about integration in every phase of American life. Also, 
the union is a member of the AFL-CIO, which at its last convention contributed 
$75,000 to the NAACP. 

The petitioner asked that the election be set aside because the injection of 
the racial issue created an atmosphere of hate and bias against the union. 
The regional director found that the company’s letter contained no threats of 
reprisal or promise of benefit and did not exceed the permissible bounds of pre- 
election propaganda. 

In sustaining the regional director’s dismissal, the Board stated: 

“The issue before us is a narrow one. The petitioner concedes that there 
were no threats or promises, and it is not suggested that the employer mis- 
represented the petitioner’s position. We are asked, rather, to hold that the 
mere mention of the racial issue in an election campaign is per se improper 
and grounds for setting aside any and all elections where such might occur. 

“We have not, in the past, attempted so to limit campaigning, but have relied 
on the good sense of the voters to evaluate the statements of the paries. We 
are saisfied that this is the better course and adhere to it in this case.” 

In a separate concurring opinion, Chairman Leedom and Member Bean stated: 

“While under the special circumstances of this case we concur in the result 
reached by our colleagues, we again express our concern over the injection of 
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the racial issue in any election. In this regard we call attention to our re- 
spective positions in Westinghouse Electric (119 N. L. R. B. No. 26).” 

But such expressions of “concern over the injection of the racial issue” does 
not deprive southern employers of the lethal race issue weapon against any 
union that supports the United States Supreme Court on the issue of integration. 

The devastating use to which employer “free speech” is put in southern com- 
munities contrasts sharply with the denial of means of communication suffered 
by unions in these same communities. In the next section of this statement, 
dealing with the “agency” provision of Taft-Hartley, we have set out the denial 
of means of communication in Elkin and surrounding communities in North 
Carolina during our 1954 campaign at Chatham Manufacturing Co. We note 
how we were not permitted to hold union meetings in the Elkin YMCA, a 
theater in Elkin, various school facilities in the area, and the auditorium in 
a courthouse. Nor is it uncommon in the union’s experience for newspapers 
to refuse our advertisements, and radio stations to deny radio time or censor 
our scripts. 

The difficulties of getting across the union message were increased when 
the United States Supreme Court decided NV. L. R. B. v. Babcock & Wilcow Co. 
(351 U. 8S. 105 (1956)), holding that an employer may bar union organizers 
from distributing union literature on company property except when the diffi- 
culties of reaching employees through other means are far greater than obtains 
in the usual southern textile organizing situation. According to the principle 
of this case, our organizers are not entitled to distribute literature on a com- 
pany’s parking lot simply because a plant is located outside of any town, the 
employees live in widely scattered distances from the plant, and there are 
hazards—perhaps legal as well as physical—to distributing literature at the 
intersection of the highway and plant roadway. 

Hence, while a union which organizes in rural southern communities may be 
barred from communicating the union message, southern textile employers have 
ready access to all the means of communication in the relevant communities. 
And from these communication sources they can project those devastating 
expressions of opinion euphemistically called employer “free speech.” 

Unless workers in unorganized situations are freed from the verbal and 
written license section 8 (c) of Taft-Hartley grants employers, it is difficult 
to conceive how they will ever be free to express an uncoerced decision on the 
matter of union affiliation. The evil against which the Wagner Act employer 
speech rules were directed is as prevalent today in unorganized plants as they 
were when the Wagner Act was enacted. The Wagner Act employer speech 
rules furthered the national policy of encouraging collective bargaining. Taft- 
Hartley “free speech” disserves that national policy and in many situations 
completely destroys it. Accordingly, a valid redress of the balance between 
employer and union strength requires the elimination of employer “free speech” 
from the National ‘Labor Act and the recreation of employer speech rules in 
accordance with the principles established under the Wagner Act. 


11. “AGENCY” UNDER TAFT-HARTLEY 


Whereas the Wagner Act defined an employer to include “‘any person acting 
in the interest of an employer, directly or indirectly,” the comparable definition 
in section 2 (2) of the Taft-Hartley Act is limited to those third persons who 
are “acting as an agent of an employer, directly or indirectly * * *.” 

Under the Wagner Act, an employer was responsible for the activities of third 
persons who violated employee rights guaranteed by the act if those third 
persons were “acting in the interest of an employer.” It did not matter whether 
those third persons were technically agents of the employer. 

Thus, before Taft-Hartley, the Board’s remedial processes could extend to a 
city chamber of commerce whose coercive words deprived workers of their 
rights under the act (American Pearl Button Company, 52 N. L. R. B. 118 
(1943) ). The antiunion statements of the wife of the employer’s foreman could 
be curbed (Taylor-Colquitt Company, 47 N. L. R. B. 225 (1943) ) ; nor were the 
coercive statements of town officials immune from a Board order (Salant € 
Salant, Inc., 66 N. L. R. B. 24 (1946) ). 

Under Taft-Hartley all the elements of common-law agency have to tie the 
employer and third persons who engage in union-busting in order for the em- 
ployer to be responsible for the acts of third persons in violation of self- 
organizational rights. 
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Hence a bondholder of the employer’s company who helped prepare and 
Solicit signatures to antiunion letters has come within this immunity (Goodyear 
Footwear Corporation, 80 N. L. R. B. 800 (1948)). In a shocking case of 
eoercion, an employer was exonerated from responsibility for remarks by a 
manager of a local State unemployment compensation office to the effect that 
if workers went on strike he could neither recommend them for jobs nor com- 
pensation and that they would have difficulty finding work in town (Empire 
Pencil Company, 86 N. L. R. B. 1187 (1949) ). 

In a case decided in 1953 (Goodyear Clearwater Mill No. 2, 102 N. L. R. B. 
1829 (1953)), the Board upheld a hearing officer’s finding that coercive state- 
ments published in a local newspaper did not warrant setting aside an election 
because the agency relationship had not been made out. The hearing officer’s 
finding reads more like a parody on the agency provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act than a serious statement of the law that purports to guarantee employees 
the right of self-organization: 

“While the articles appearing in the Rockmart Journal might well have had 
the effect of interfering, restraining, or coercing employees of the company in 
their selection of a bargaining agent, it does not appear to the undersigned that 
the company can be held responsible for the acts and statements of Mr. E. C. 
Sanders with reference to the election of March 14. Furthermore, it is my 
opinion that the company was under no obligation to deny or explain any of the 
articles which Mr. Sanders ran in his paper with reference to the possibility of 
a shutdown of the Rockmart plant, or a possible transfer of the production of 
that plant to the nonunion plants of the company.” 

In another case (Munsingwear, Inc. d. b. a. Marion Mills and Luna Reba 
Rushing, et al., Case No. 10-CA-1517, November 13, 1953, Trial Examiner 
Bertram G. Eadie. No exceptions filed.), the Board upheld a trial examiner’s 
finding which stated, in effect, that a town’s investment of $60,000 counted for 
more than the right of workers to be free from coercive influences : 

“The employer is not liable for actions taken and statements made by the 
mayor and other town officials since the evidence fails to establish that they 
were at any time acting as agents of, or acting in supervisory or official capac- 
ities for the employer. There is substantial evidence that the mayor and the 
other town officials had an entirely separate and distinct interest in the opera- 
tion of the plant apart from that of the employer. The town had invested about 
$60,000 in building the plant.” 

Mid-South Manufacturing Co., Inc., 120 N. L. R. B. No. 39 (March 28, 1958) was 
the extraordinary case in which the union-busting activities of the “volunteers” 
fell within the act’s proscription against the activities of an employer's “agent.” 
The respondent’s factory was owned by Perry County, Miss., and leased to the 
respondent. The county was governed by a board of supervisors, composed of 
1 supervisor for each of the county’s 5 districts. The supervisor for the district 
in which the respondent’s plant was located was one Henry Jones, a funeral 
director. He was active in persuading the respondent to locate its plant in that 
town, and the town advertised for help and had prospective employees fill out 
job applications. Henry Jones turned over the job applications to the plant 
manager. 

In this most unusual case the Board got an affidavit from the plant manager 
which described his conversation with Jones, the district supervisor, in which 
he told Jones that the company did not want the union and he, Jones, should 
do whatever he could to help. The plant manager also testified that he gave 
the go-ahead to the businessmen in town to help keep the union out. 

On this evidence the Board found that District Supervisor Jones was an agent 
of the respondent who have been clothed with general authority on behalf of the 
respondent to impede the progress of the union’s campaign. Hence, the respond- 
ent was responsible for the preparation and distribution by Jones of antiunion 
ecards which were reproduced on the mimeograph machine of a local Baptist 
Church. However, the company was not charged with responsibility for solicita- 
tion by the local businessmen of employee signatures to statements rejecting 
union representation. 

Absent the almost incredible admissions made by the charged parties in the 
above-noted case, the Board would have been no more able to reach County Super- 
visor Jones through its remedial processes than it was able to reach the business- 
men in Perry County. Relief from the antiunion depredations of third persons 
cannot reasonably be expected to come from admissions establishing their agency 
relationship with the employer. A case like Mid-South Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., aside, the story that third persons give is that they are “volunteers,” and 
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“they stick to that story. Indeed, Senators Taft and Nixon maintained that story 
-in their minority report filed with the report of the Subcommittee on Labor and 
Labor-Management Relations on Labor-Management Relations in the Southern 
Textile Industry (Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U. S. Senate, 82d 
‘ Cong., 2d sess.) : 

“Tt seems to us that the subcommittee staff utterly fails to recognize the fact 
that there are workers who prefer not to join the ClO. Because these workers, 

_ sometimes by themselvés and at other times joined by the minister, the doctor, 
‘the drugstore owner, and the proprietor of the local 5 and 10 store, have taken 
steps to defeat the organizational efforts of the CIO, the staff report asswmes 
without argument that their efforts must have been directed by the employer” 
(pp. 71-72). [Emphasis added.] 

In 1954 Textile Workers Union of America began an organizational campaign 
among the employees of Chatham Manufacturing Co., Elkin, N. C. The union 
discovered that the company’s grip over basic civil rights in Elkin was as tight 
as that experienced in old-fashioned company towns. Chatham is the only in- 
dustry of any size in the area. Merchants in Chatham readily admit that the 
“economy of the entire town is completely dependent on the Chatham mill. 

On May 31, 1954, a union official requested permission of the executive director 
of the Elkin YMCA to use those facilities for a union meeting. He was told 
that there was no reason why the facilities could not be used for that purpose 

“put approval would first have to given by the board of directors of the Elkin 
YMCA. The next day our union official was advised that the YMCA could not 
be used for a union meeting. The board of directors of the Blkin YMCA consists 
of Chatham management personnel. 

The organizing committee of Chatham workers next tried to rent the State 
Theater in Elkin which had been standing idle for months. Permission was 
‘refused, although 4 months later the antiunion committee opened headquarters 
there where they held repeated antiunion rallies. 

Various school facilities in the area were denied. Another theater manager 
admitted that he had been warned against renting the theater for a union meet- 
ing. The auditorium in a courthouse 20 miles from Elkin was declared unavail- 
able for a union meeting. None of the persons involved in the denial of meeting 
places offered affidavits establishing their connections with the company; ac- 
cordingly, they were not “agents” of the employer, but only “volunteers” and 
hence immune from the reach of Taft-Hartley. 

From the very beginning of the union campaign, the Elkin clergy joined 
up with the Chathams in the fight to defeat organization of the workers. A 
fact book printed by the company and distributed among the community lead- 
ers during the union campaign boasted that the Chathams in 1954 contributed 
over $75,000 in gifts to Elkin churches and educational programs. This is an 
enormous sum of money for one company to distribute in a small community 
the size of Elkin. In the opinion of our organizers who directed this campaign, 
the local clergy’s attack on trade unionism was perhaps the company’s most 
effective antiunion weapon. Antiunion attacks were made by the pastor of the 
Elkin Valley Baptist Church, the pastor of the First Baptist Church in Elkin, 
the pastor of the First Methodist Church of Elkin, the pastor of the Gospel- 
Tabernacle, a preacher by the name of Hervie Martin, an employee of the mill 
with no regular church who made antiunion speeches on the radio, and Rev. 
Dr. George D. Heaton of the First Baptist Church of Charlotte. Reverend 
Heaton has a southwide reputation through his television broadcasts, and he 
came personally to Elkin to join the fight against the union. He has appeared 
at other company-sponsored rallies in different parts of the South where Textile 
Workers Union of America has carried on organizational campaigns. 

The campaign by the clergy against the union was obviously carefully co- 
ordinated from some central source. The whole campaign of God against the 
union came to a climax in the week preceding the NLRB election. Prayer meet- 
ings were held in the mill on company time and religious pressure was brought 
to bear on union adherents with ever-increasing intensity. 

The local paper, the Elkin Tribune, carried front-page, double-column editorials 
in issue after issue. Union leaders were pictured as racketeers, pro-Communists, 
and foreigners, with proof for the latter charge supplied by the foreign-sounding 
names, according to this newspaper, of our union leaders. 

Militant Truth, a publication of one Sherman A. Patterson, is a hate sheet 
‘that miraculously appears unsolicited in the mailboxes of employees during 
many of this union’s campaigns. Its frequent theme is that trade unionists are 
Jews or foreigners and, therefore, Communists or racketeers, or both. Copies 
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of this publication were distributed through the mail to Chatham employees, 
at the plant gates, and reprinted in the Elkin Tribune. 

A citizens’ committee composed of local businessmen and professionals and 
spearheaded by the Elkin Tribune was formed to battle against union organiza- 
tion. Pressure was put on prounion Chatham workers by demanding payments 
on loans or debts. Storekeepers in the town stopped credit to persons known to 
be prounion. 

Needless to say, TWUA lost the representation election. The role of the 
“volunteers” in achieving that result makes out a pattern that is frequently 
repeated in a great many of the communities where this union carries on organ- 
izational activities. 

During our campaign at Avondale mills in Sylacauga, Ala., the local news- 
paper refused to publish union ads and the police refused to provide protection 
against assaults on union organizers. In a campaign at Fieldcrest Towel mill 
in Fieldale, Va., some “volunteer” provided a “loyal employees” group with 
money for slick handbills and radio time. A campaign to disestablish this 
-union at the Lumber River Cotton Mills in East Lumberton, N. C., was kicked 
off by an advertisement in the local newspaper of the “Don’t Let Darlington 
Happen Here” type. This refers to the mill that was auctioned off piecemeal 
‘after a TWUA-—NLBRB election victory in September of 1956 at the Darlington, 
8. C., plant of Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. The ad was sponsored by the 
“Lumberton Industrial Relations Council,” the membership of which remains 
unknown. 

The “volunteers” also include the State and municipal officials who have 
enacted the scores of antiunion licensing ordinances throughout the South. For 
example, concurrent with our organizing campaign at several of the Burlington 
Industries plants, licensing ordinances were passed in some communities where 
the plants were located. Union organizing licensing ordinances abound in 
southern textile communities. They typically prohibit solicitation for member- 
ship in an organization which requires the payment of membership dues or 
fees without the receipt of a license to solicit membership, and the power to grant 
or deny such a license frequently resides in the unlimited discretion of some 
public official. This unlimited discretion is sometimes coupled with substantial 
and even prohibitive fee requirements. A member of the county board of super- 
visors in one of these communities that passed a licensing ordinance stated 
quite clearly that the licensing ordinance was necessary in order to retain the 
revenue the community would lose if the union campaign succeeded, and the 
company, therefore, closed down the mill. 

One of the principal tasks assigned to “volunteers” arises from the fact that 
an employer can overstep the mark and violate Taft-Hartley. The “volun- 
teers” therefore are called upon to take up the antiunion cudgels at the point 
where an employer has gone as far as he can lawfully go. This point was 
excellently illustrated during the campaign of Lumber River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
East Lumberton, N. C., to disestablish the Textile Workers Union of America as 
the bargaining agent of its employees. The local newspaper, the Robesonian, 
published an editorial on March 7, 1957, in which it stated: “It is conceivable 
that management might be more willing to invest stockholders’ money in new 
equipment at the mill if working agreements could be made directly with em- 
ployees instead of through a union which acts as bargaining agent.” In the 
newspaper’s March 12, 1957, editorial the paper stated: “The absence of any 
published statement by the mill management as to its intentions is understand- 
able. It cannot very well come out and offer inducements for employees to 
make a change, for that might be interpreted as a form of coercion.” So the 
local newspaper “volunteers” the inducement which the company could not 
make without violating the act and since the local newspaper is a “volunteer,” 
rather than an “agent,” the desired objective can be achieved without any 
violation of Taft-Hartley. And, of course, the businessmen who apply credit 
pressures to union adherents, community officials who threaten economic ruin 
if the union is successful, and other hosts of volunteers, are often striking anti- 
union blows that Taft-Hartley prohibits an employer from doing directly. 

The degree of employer control over these third persons, their unanimity of 
purpose and behavior in executing their respective union-busting missions, their 
frequent possession of information within the peculiar knowledge of the em- 
ployer, all belie their alleged “volunteer” status. And yet it is precisely that 
“volunteer” status which assures for them in rural southern communities 
complete freedom to deprive workers of the freedom to engage in concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bargaining. Until this freedom of volun- 
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teers is curbed, the purported freedom to join unions will remain nonexistent for 
millions of workers. A real possibility of organizing workers in rural southern 
towns would once again come into existence if the prohibitions of the act ex- 
tended to “any person acting in the interest of an employer, directly or 
indirectly,” as under the Wagner Act. 









III. MANDATORY INJUNCTIONS FOR VIOLATION OF TAFT-HARTLEY 






Section 10 (j) of the act gives the Board the discretion to petition for a 
temporary restraining order upon the issuance of a complaint alleging any 
violation of the act. Our research reveals that this provision has been used 
eight times. Under section 10 (1) of the act, the Board is required to petition 
for an injunction in any case the Board has reasonable cause to believe the 
truth of charges that a union has engaged in a secondary boycott. Moreover, 
the Board must give priority in the handling of secondary boycott cases over 
all other cases. There is no provision in Taft-Hartley for mandatory injunc- 
tions against any employer unfair labor practices. Whatever case exists to 
support the mandatory secondary boycott injunction, a far stronger case exists 
in support of mandatory injunctions against employer interference with rights 
guaranteed by section 7. 

Jack Barbash in his pamphlet, Taft-Hartley Act in Action, published by the 
League for Industrial Democracy, describes the problem of delay in the follow- 
ing manner: 

“In addition to the ineptness and unfairness of the Taft-Hartley Act is the 
excessive delay that has existed in the processing of cases that have come before 
the NLRB. 

“Time is of the essence in labor-management relations. The remedy against 
an unfair labor practice must come quickly or it loses its effect. This is 30 
because the Taft-Hartley law, like the Wagner Act, is a remedial rather than 
a punitive statute. The purpose of the law is to restore the situation to where 
it was before the unfair labor practices were committed. Therefore, a re- 
spondent—in most cases, the employer—is under no compulsion to cease his 
unfair labor practices until he is directed to do so by the circuit court order 
enforcing the National Labor Relations Board’s decision. 

“By the same token, the union which is suffering the consequences of an un- 
fair labor practice finds its position constantly deteriorating with the passage 
of time. In fact, it does not happen infrequently that the Board’s decision 
directing the employer to cease his unfair labor practices comes too late to do 
any good. 

“Here is a case in point. The Textile Workers Union (CIO) filed unfair 
labor practice charges against Anchor Rome Mills in Rome, Ga., and 7 months 
later the General Counsel issued a complaint. Eight months later the trial 
examiner issued his intermediate report finding illegal coercion on the part of 
the employer. After another 8 months—by this time 23 months in all—the 
Board handed down its decision upholding the trial examiner’s findings. Mean- 
while, the union had disintegrated in the face of the employer’s opposition and 
illegal act. There is no union in Anchor Rome Mills today. 

“On average, it takes the National Labor Relations Board more than a year 
to process an unfair labor practice charge through the full course of Board 
procedure. The Board order has no compulsive effect in and of itself until it is 
enforced by a circuit court decree. It may take as much asa year to get enforce- 
mént in the circuit courts” (pp. 32-33, new revised edition, 1956, footnotes 
omitted, emphasis added). 

The fundamental union promise to unorganized workers is that the union can 
become a power entity which will match the employers’ power to a degree suffi- 
cient to compel the institution of fair employment conditions. It is obvious that 
the most effective employer rebuttal of this claim is his demonstration of superior 
strength in the face of union futility. And this rebuttal can take no more effec- 
tive form than the discharge of union supporters. 

In unorganized situations it is extremely difficult to prove discriminatory dis- 
charges. This proposition is excellently illustrated by the layoff and discharge 
policies of Chatham Manufacturing Co. where the union carried on its organiza- 
tional campaign in 1954, as previously noted in this paper. The Chatham man- 
agement maintained that seniority in respect to length of employment was not 
taken into account in determining who should be dismissed, laid off, or demoted: 
In the absence of a seniority system, there is almost no way in establishing an 
objective criteria by which it can be determined whether a discharge was dis- 
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criminatory. Chatham insisted that it took into account a dozen or more factors 
in deciding who was to be laid off, transferred or promoted and that no definite 
weight had been given to one factor over another. A claim that a worker was: 
laid off for union activities was met with the claim that the worker was less 
productive than other workers. If the union pointed out that there were other- 
workers who were even less productive who were not laid off, the company 
shifted its ground and advanced other reasons such as size of family, ability to do, 
other jobs in the mill, ability to “get along with management,” attendance record, 
years of service, and aptitude to learn new methods. 

Another way to build immunity from the proof of discriminatory discharges. 
was demonstrated by Burlington Industries, Inc., during the union’s recent: 
campaign among several of its southern plants. All Burlington workers became 
aware that a systematic scheme existed to compile “bad work” records on every 
employee which would support any future decision to discharge workers who 
turned out to be union supporters. 

All deviations from plant rules, however unimportant, are noted in the over- 
seer’s “little black book” and these notations, when added to the company’s 
numerous and vastly discretionary employment criteria, often supply an unshak- 
able basis for discharging union adherents. 

Southern textile miils that have defeated union organization for decades are 
enormously skilled in this game. Yet sometimes luck will run against the 
company and a back-pay bill will result. But this is one of the assumed costs 
of countering a union drive. What is critical is not the pay-out or the order 
requiring reinstatement, but rather the time of that order. So long as employer 
violations remain unremedied beyond the date of a Board election or the crest: 
of an organizing campaign, the chances are good that union sentiment will be 
destroyed and not revived by any belated reinstatement of discriminatorily dis- 
charged workers. 

A remedy which not issue speedily against employer union busting very often 
is equivalent to no remedy at all. The union began an organizational campaign 
in 1955 among the employees of Belcraft Chenilles, Inc., at the company’s plants 
in Dalton and Calhoun, Ga. The union filed a petition for an election on Septem- 
ber 22, 1955. Before and after that date the company discriminatorily dis- 
charged many union adherents. These discharges effectively destroyed the 
majority which had existed in favor of the union up to that time. An election 
was held on December 12, 1955, which the union lost. On August 1, 1956, the 
parties entered into a stipulation whereby the company agreed to reinstate 4 
employees and pay back pay to these 4 plus 8 others in a total sum of $4,990. The 
company very likely figured that this was a small price to pay for keeping the. 
union out. 

Avondale Mills, Inc., Sylacauga, Ala., has shown just about as much con- 
tempt for Board processes as it is possible to show, and we submit that the 
facts noted below will establish that the company was completely justified in its 
contempt. 

In the fall of 1954, TWUA began its campaign at the plants of Avondale’ Mills 
in Sylacauga, Ala. The company met the campaign by the commission of 
various unfair labor practices in late 1954 and early 1955. Charges were filed 
and a complaint issued, charging the company with interrogation of employees, 
solicitation to withdraw from union membership, threatening to close the plant, 
threatening to terminate certain benefits of employment and discriminatorily 
discharging employees. Hearings were held on June 8 and 9, 1955, in Avondale 
Mills, Inc., cases Nos. 10-CA-2200 and 10-CA-2274. On October 28, 1955, the 
trial examiner issued an intermediate report finding the company guilty of’ 
various charged unlawful activities, but not guilty of unlawful discharges. 

The company continued its antiunion campaign as if the charges, complaint, 
and hearing had never taken place. This conclusion is dramatically supported’ 
by the antiunion acts the company took between June 9, 1955, the close of the 
hearing, and October 28, 1955, when the trial examiner found the company 
guilty of various unfair labor practices committed in late 1954 and early 1955: 

(1) On July 21, 1955, less than a month and a half after the hearings closed’ 
in the above-noted Board case, the company held a captive audience meeting: 
at which Donald Comer, the chairman of the company’s board of directors, 
delivered the main speech. He denounced the union generally and related an 
instance where he was in a sick and weakened state and saw a big black cat 
grab a young mockingbird in its mouth. As sick as he was, he “ran this 
black cat down and grabbed it by the neck and choked this black cat until 
it turned it loose.” He followed this story with a barely veiled suggestion that; 
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the union organizers around the gates should get the same treatment: “and 
we got some black cats around our gates and we want them away.” 

He also said that the company would shut down before it would sign a union 
contract. He asked that employees who had signed a blue union card should 
write a letter asking for it back and leave a copy of the letter with him. On 
July 22 he delivered approximately the same speech to another captive audience 
meeting of employees. 

(2) The Sylacauga police was notified of the incitement to violence contained 
in Donald Comer’s speeches, and a request for protection was made for or- 
ganizers who were planning to make a leaflet distribution on July 26. No 
protection was supplied. 

On July 26 a leaflet distribution was attempted. Several TWUA representa- 
tives were beaten up and the other leaflet distributors were driven from the 
gate. 

(3) On July 30, 1955, charges were filed against the company’s incitement 
to violence and the actual company-inspired attacks on union representatives 
that occurred on July 26, 1955. These charges resulted in Avondale Mills, Inc. 
(case No. 10-CA—2416). Still pending was the Board case in which hearings 
closed on June 9, 1955, regarding unfair labor practices committed by the com- 
pany in late 1954 or early 1955. 

(4) On August 3, 1955, the TWUA area director wrote to Donald Comer, 
author of the “black cat” speech and told him that because of the company’s 
provocation to violence, ‘we fear for our safety and our lives.” Comer was also 
advised that the management of the Fort Williams Motel required the union 
people to move out as a result of many threats and anonymous telephone calls, 
and that a new stream of anonymous telephone calls and threats had been 
made to the Sylacauga Motel into which they had moved. 

(5) Not only was Donald Comer’s incitement to violence successful; his in- 
sistence that employees who signed union cards should send letters requesting 
their return, plus the pressure of other company officials to have such letters 
written, resulted in a flood of letters of withdrawal. Almost all of the letters 
were identical; almost all of them were typed on the same stationery, on the 
same typewriter, and mailed in the same type of envelope. 

(6) On August 9, 1955, another leaflet distribution was attempted. Union 
organizers were met by a mob which included J. Craig Smith, president of 
Avondale. The organizers withdrew in order to avoid bloodshed. 

Later that night the organizers left their motel and walked to the Old Hickory 
Restaurant in Sylacauga. One organizer was grabbed as he attempted to walk 
through the door by a small group of men outside. When all the organizers 
got inside the restaurant, the crowd outside gradually swelled. The leadership 
of the mob was assumed by Heflin Haines, personnel director of Avondale 
Mills. The organizers were altogether intimidated. They got word to the 
police to come to the restaurant. The police arrived, the organizers were es- 
corted out of the restaurant and to their motel rooms and were eseorted out of 
town by the police. TWUA’s organizing campaign was over. These last events 
of August 9, 1955, occurred 2 months after the Board hearings closed in the 
case involving unfair labor practices committed by the company in late 1954 
and early 1955 and before the trial examiner’s report issued in that case. 

On October 28, 1955, the trial examiner’s report finally issued in that case 
based on the hearings which closed on June 9, 1955. As previously noted, while 
the trial examiner did not find the company guilty of discriminatory discharges, 
the company was found guilty of interrogating employees, soliciting’ employees 
to withdraw from the union, threatening to close the plant if the union came in 
and threatening to terminate certain benefits of employment. This trial 
examiner’s report of October 28, 1955, finding the company guilty of these unlaw- 
ful acts committed in late 1954 and early 1955, issued almost 2% months after 
the company’s last acts of violence on August 9, 1955, which succeeded in 
driving the union organizers out of town. Hence, the utter irrelevance of this 
Board proceeding to prevent subsequent unfair labor practices was clearly 
manifested. 

Additional charges were filed against the company based on the August 9, 
1955, acts of violence and on February 20, 1956, the Board issued an amended 
complaint against Avondale Mills. Note that the date on which this complaint 
was issued—February 20, 1956—was more than 6 months from the company’s 
last illegal act of a violent character against union organizers. 
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The company was willing to enter into a stipulation regarding its unlawful 
activities committed in July and August 1955 against which an amended com- 
plaint issued on February 20, 1956. On March 12, 1956, the parties entered 
into a stipulation whereby the company agreed that the Board could enter an 
order against it requiring it to cease and desist from the following acts: Inter- 
rogating employees as to their union activities or soliciting them to withdraw 
from the union; authorizing, instigating, or condoning acts of violence toward 
union organizers, sympathizers, or any other persons; threatening employees 
with economic or other reprisals because of their membership in or activities 
on behalf of the union; or in any other way interfering with their right to 
engage in union activities. On April 2, 1956, the Board issued a decision and 
order in case No. 10-CA-—2416 enforcing the stipulation. Subsequently on April 
26, 1956, the United States Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit entered a 
consent decree enforcing the Board’s order. The company’s stipulation to an 
order against it was a quick way for it to clean up outstanding litigation. When 
the union organizers were driven out of town on August 9, 1955, there was no 
longer any union campaign against which it would desire to take unlawful anti- 
union acts. 

The trial examiner’s report issued on October 28, 1955, led to the Board de- 
cision on March 24, 1956 in Avondale Mills, Inc. (115 N. L. R. B. 840). The 
Board confirmed the trial examiner’s findings of unlawful activities engaged 
in by the company in late 1954 and early 1955. The Board, however, reversed 
the trial examiner’s conclusion that three employees had not been discrimina- 
torily discharged. The Board’s order, of course, remained ineffective until 
enforced by a court of appeals. And to the extent that the order issued on 
March 24, 1956, sought to enjoin the repetition of unlawful conduct committed 
in late 1954 and early 1955, it bore more of a satirical than a real relation to 
a campaign that had been effectively destroyed by company-inspired violence 
on August 9, 1955. 

The Board’s decision was reviewed by the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit, in NLRB v, Avondale Millis (242 F. 2d, 669 (Mar. 29, 1957). 
The court sustained the Board’s finding that the company engaged in various 
unlawful antiunion activities in late 1954 and early 1955, but reversed the 
Board on its finding that three employees had been discriminatorily discharged. 
The NLRB petitioned for certiorari to the United States Supreme Court, and 
it was granted on October 14, 1957 (335 U. S. 811). Hence in 1958 there will 
be a final judicial determination regarding unlawful company activity commit- 
ted in late 1954 and early 1955 in connection with an organizational campaign 
that was completely destroyed by company-inspired mob violence in August of 
1955. 

Before leaving our experience with Avondale Mills, Inc., it should be noted 
that the Comer family which owns it, is a very prominent family in Alabama. 
Donald Comer, Sr., was once Governor of that State. 

We should like to turn now to proposed solutions for this never-never land 
of delayed and denied justice. 

While conceding the validity of other possible solutions, none seem more 
direct than the creation of mandatory injunctions issued upon the Board’s 
reasonable belief in the truth of charges alleging 8 (a) (1) and 8 (a) (3) 
violations. 

Organizational rights for millions of workers, particularly those in rural 
southern areas, may never become realizable unless 8 (a) (1) violations are 
promptly enjoined. The traditional equitable tests for the issuance of in- 
junctions support this conclusion. An employer cannot suffer any permanent 
harm through being temporarily enjoined, pending disposition of the full merits 
at a hearing, from threatening to close his plant, threatening workers, so- 
liciting withdrawals from the union, inciting violence and the host of other un- 
lawful acts presently committed with impunity. On the other hand, the pres- 
ent failure to provide immediate relief from these unlawful acts very often 
results in the infanticide of incipient labor organizations. Board orders 
following the current time sequences practically never resurrect a destroyed 
organizational campaign, nor remedy the permanent harm done the union. 

A similar analysis urges for the creation of mandatory injunctions against 
8 (a) (3) violations. Union campaigns often fail to survive the terror put 
in the hearts of union adherents by patent discriminatory discharges. A back 
pay and reinstatement order enforced several years after the unlawful act pro- 
vides no remedy for the wrong done the union, and in a human sense, the 
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reinstatement and back pay order is also no real remedy for the dischargees. 
The anguish and privation dischargees frequently suffer is hardly repaired by the 
return of the job and the money years after the worker's unlawful discharge. 
While a company would sometimes be inconvenienced by having to maintain on 
its payroll a worker who should be discharged for inefficiency, a worker suffers 
far greater inconvenience when he is deprived of employment for a substantial 
period of time because of union activities. 

On May 13, 1957, Boyd Leedom, Chairman of the National Labor Relations 
Board, suggested that Board orders be made self-enforcing as in some other 
agencies, with the burden of the litigants to upset the order in court, rather 
than the present procedure whereby the Board has to go to court to make its 
order effective. While this suggestion could improve matters, the basic delay 
in getting an effective Board remedy would remain. 

Only if injunctions issue immediately upon the commission of unfair labor 
practices will workers place their trust in the national policy in favor of col-~ 
lective bargaining. 


IV. DELAYS IN REPRESENTATION PROCEDURES UNDER TAFT-HARTLEY 


The previously described union-busting weapons licensed by Taft-Hartley 
require adequate time in which to exert their full effectiveness. The amend- 
ments to Taft-Hartley and Board interpretations regarding representation pro- 
cedures together provide employers with all the time needed to mount anti- 
union offenses in the most devastating sequences. The Wagner Act draftsmen 
and the Wagner Act Board realized that speed in handling representation matters 
was as important in protecting the organizational rights of workers as uny other 
phase of the act. Section 9 (c) of the Wagner Act authorized the Buard “to 
take a secret ballot of employees or utilize any other suitable method to ascertain 
such representatives.” This broadly discretionary language permitted the Wag- 
ner Board to institute the prehearing election, one of the most useful administra- 
tive devices for a speedy determination of representation claims. 

In Qucensbury Hotel Corporation (21 8. L. R. B. No. 37, issued April 15, 1958), 
Jay Kramer, member of the New York State Labor Relations Board, wrote a 
supplemental opinion in support of instituting prehearing elections by the New 
York State Labor Relations Board. In that opinion he traced the history and 
development of the prehearing election under the Wagner Act in urging the 
adoption of this procedure by the New York State Labor Relations Board. He 
noted the manner in which this procedure was instituted during the 10th year 
of the Board’s operations: 

“The National Board in its 10th year decided that prehearing elections could 
be a useful and worthwhile administrative device. Following a first annual 
conference of labor and management attorneys called to consider basic problems 
and to discuss the desirability of changes in the Board’s rules and regulations, 
the Board, as of November 27, 1945, amended its rules and regulations to provide 
that: 

“‘* * * at any stage of the investigation, either before hearing or after hear- 
ing, but before transfer of the case to the Board, the regional director may in 
cases which present no substantial issues, conduct a secret ballot of the 
employees * * *.’” (Footnote No. 1, 11th Annual Report, National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (1946), p.6). [Emphasis added.] 

Member Kramer notes the Board’s satisfaction with its experience with pre- 
hearing elections: 

“After 7 months of experience, terminating June 30, 1956, the Board was able 
to conclude that: 

““** * * limited experience with prehearing elections has demonstrated their 
efficacy in disposing promptly of certain simple cases; moreover, it has had the 
effect of encouraging the use of consent procedures. During the 7-month period 
ending June 30, 1956, 118 cases had been closed in which prehearing elections had 
been held. Of the 118 cases, 36 were closed on the basis of recognition agree- 
ments; 27 were closed by Board certification pursuant to stipulation of the 
parties; and 39 cases were closed by withdrawal or dismissal following peti- 
tioners’ defeat in the election. Thus, 102 of the 118 cases were processed without 
the necessity of hearings. Of the 16 cases that went to hearing, 14 resulted in 
certification and 2 in dismissal.’ * 


2 Footnote No. 2, ibid. 
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“Parenthetically, it may be observed that the use of prehearing elections was 
not limited literally to so-called simple cases; for example: Matter of Cozier 
Wood Package Co. (66 N. L. R. B. 862), where 198 employees were eligible in a 
complicated unit, Matter of Orange Cotton Mills (69 N. L. R. B. 93), where 210 
employees were eligible in a complex unit, and Matter of Fort Dodge Telephone 
Oo. (67 N. L. R. B. 1075), where 86 employees were eligible; nor, as these and 
other cases show, did it disturb the composure of our Federal counterparts to 
have to decide certain issues in subsequent hearings.” 

Member Kramer notes that during the congressional consideration of amend- 
ments which ultimately became the Taft-Hartley amendments to the Wagner 
Act, Senator Morse attacked the conference report on House bill 3020 which 
proposed elimination of the prehearing election : 

“There has been a great saving of time and, incidentally, a great saving of 
money for all concerned by these prehearing elections. I think it is most un- 
fortunate, Mr. President, that the provision for prehearing elections has been 
stricken from the conference report. I think that is a step backward. I think 
that is another hindrance to collective bargaining. J think it provides another 
positive delay of early certification. It is going again to impede effective organi- 
zational drives on the part of a union. It plays into the hands of employers who 
wish to resort to dilatory tactics. If the uwnion’s claim to majority representation 
is disclosed by the election to be unsupported, the employer is promptly relieved 
of any uncertainty by the immediate dismissal of the petition without the delay, 
expense, and harassment of a hearing. Under the conference amendment, how- 
ever, the election will always have to be delayed until after the Board action, 
sometimes many months later, even though there is no reason why an immediate 
election cannot be held, except refusal of a recalcitrant employer or union 
desiring delay to consent.” [Emphasis added.] 


Senator Taft’s remarks in support of the abolition of prehearing elections 
are noted: 

“* * * Since its use has been confined to an inconsequential percentage of 
cases, and more often than not a subsequent hearing was still necessary and 
because the House conferees strenuously objected to its continuance it was 
omitted from the bill.* (Footnote 4: Research has not uncovered in the ‘Legis- 
lative history, any other comment or rationale which might tend to explain the 
‘strenous’ position of the House, finally joined in by the Senate.)” 

Member Kramer quotes the rebuttal to Senator Taft’s views on prehearing 
elections contained in the National Labor Relations Board’s 12th Annual Report 
(1947), pages 3-4: 

“By means of the prehearing election procedure, introduced in December 1945 
(see 11th annual report, pp. 6-7), the Board was able to effectuate a reduction 
in the number of representation case hearings and Board-ordered elections. 
Of 626 prehearing election cases closed in the past fiscal year, only 172 required 
subsequent hearings; thus, hearings were entirely avoided in 454 cases. After 
the introduction of the prehearing procedure, the number of Board-ordered elec- 
tions declined both absolutely and relatively. In the fiscal years 1944 and 1945, 
Board-ordered elections were necessary in over 1,500 cases in each year and 
accounted for about 32 percent of all elections. In fiscal 1946, the first year 
that prehearing elections were used, the number of Board-ordered elections 
declined to 1,163, or about 21 percent of the total. In 1947, the first full year 
of the new procedure, the number of elections ordered by the Board itself had 
dropped to 876, or less than 13 percent of the total.” [Emphasis added.] 

Senator Morse’s prediction that abolition of the prehearing election would 
“impede effective organizational drives on the part of a union” proved true. He 
accurately noted that the change “plays into the hands of employers who wish 
to resort to dilatory tactics.” 

Under section 9 (c) (1) of Taft-Hartley, a party to a representation proceeding 
is entitled to a hearing in every case, before an election will be ordered. Unless 
the parties consent to an election without a hearing, a record at a hearing must 
be made and forwarded to Washington for disposition irrespective of the com- 
plexity, simplicity, or even nonexistence of issues requiring determination before 
an election. 

Many thousands of unorganized textile workers would undoubtedly have be- 
come members of the Textile Workers Union of America if the union’s claim to 
recognition had been followed by a prehearing election. The same is undoubtedly 
true oo thousands and perhaps millions of unorganized workers in other 
industries. 
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“The vested right to a hearing before an election carries built-in possibilities 
‘for delaying an election that every experienced practitioner can exploit at will. 
“The most obvious and perhaps most frequently employed strategem is the request 
‘for extension of time and adjournments—for holding the prehearing conference, 
‘for holding the hearing and continuations of the hearing, and for submission of 
‘priefs at the close of the hearing. The most effective technique for delaying an 
selection is to “build” a large record at the hearing, for as everyone knows, the 

Board not only takes longer to work through a longer record, but also gets to the 
eases with shorter records sooner than it gets to the cases with longer records. 

There are a great many ways to pad a record. An employer can deny interstate 
commerce and put the Board to the task of proving it. A great variety of unit 
contentions are available. For example, if the union seeks a single-plant unit, 
‘the employer can request a multiplant unit, and the other way around, and offer 
a vast amount of evidence on the bundle of issues which determine the appro- 
priateness of the single plant or multiplant unit. Contentions regarding the 
inclusion or exclusion in the unit of various job classifications can consume many 
days of testimony. Assertions that certain individuals are within or without 
included or excluded categories provide an almost endless source of litigation 
provided the practitioner makes assertions that the other side cannot accept. 
And the eligibility of laid-off employees can open the floodgates of the company’s 
‘past business history and projected future activities. While unions can exploit 
these possibilities for delay, they are vastly more available to employers because 
‘they involve factual matters that are better known and often exclusively known 
-by the employer. 

On the other hand, should the employer’s assessment of the organizing situation 
reveal that the union would be hurt by a quick election, the employer can reverse 
‘its field and raise no issues at a hearing. Or it can agree to a consent election 
‘with a union that has paced its campaign for a period of several months between 
the petition and election, and the union could be faced with no organizational 
alternative except to accept the offer for a consent election. 

The Textile Workers Union’s petition for an election among the employees 
of Cherokee Textile Mills, in Sevierville, Tenn., resulted in a reported Board 
decision at 117 N. L. R. B. 350. An examination of that decision reflects how 
the company managed to delay an election until February 28, 1957, in a case 
instituted by a petition filed on October 8, 1956. In that case, the Board rejected 
the employer’s contention that an aviator whose sole duty was to fly company 
officials throughout the country belonged in the production and maintenance 
unit. Very likely the employer also anticipated the Board’s rejection of its 
contention that a registered nurse and her aid belonged in the production and 
maintenance unit. The Board similarly rejected the employer’s claim to include 
trainees in the standards department in the bargaining unit. They were grad- 
ae of a 4-year course in college who became supervisors after a probationary 
period. 

Other reported cases involving the union’s representation efforts demonstrate 
the absurdity of permitting a hearing whenever requested. On January 24, 
1955, the Textile Workers Union of America petitioned for an election among 
the employees of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., at its plant in Rocky Mount, 

N. C. A notice of hearing issued January 31, 1955. On February 1, 1955, the 
union protested the postponement of the hearing until February 24, 1955. On 
February 16, 1955, the company requested a further postponement of the hearing, 
and it was held on March 8, 1955. After the hearing closed, the company re- 
quested an extension for the filing of briefs until March 22, 1955, and it was 
granted. On May 3, 1955, in Sidney Blumenthal & Company, Inc. (112 N. L. R. B. 
579), the Board dismissed the union’s petition on the grounds that the requested 
unit consisting of the employees at the employer’s Rocky Mount plant was in- 
appropriate ; the appropriate unit was held to be the Rocky Mount plant plus the 
employer’s Wilson, N. C., plant. In view of this disposition, the Board stated 
there was no need to decide the other issues raised at the hearing concerning 
the inclusion of certain employee classifications. 

On May 5, 1955, 2 days after the Board order and decision dismissing the 
‘union’s petition, the union filed another petition, requesting an election in the 
two-plant unit the Board had deemed appropriate. Since the union’s petition 
accorded with the essential unit determination the Board had already made, it 
was obviously wasteful and unnecessary to repeat all the steps in the represen- 
tation procedure. But Taft-Hartley grants a party the right to compel perform- 
‘ance of this ritual, and the employer chose to subject the union to delay. 
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The petition the union filed on May 5, 1955, for an election in the two-plant 
unit resulted in the issuance of a notice of hearing on May 17, 1955, setting a 
hearing date on May 27, 1955. On May 21, 1955, the company requested a post- 
ponement, and the hearing was set for June 8. Another company request for a 
postponement pushed the hearing date to June 21. After the close of the hear- 
ing, the company requested and was granted an extension to July 15 to file its 
brief. On August 18, 1955, the Board issued its decision and order in Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc. (113 N. L. R. B. 791). 

The order directed an election in the two-plant unit the Board had found 
appropriate in its previous decision. At the hearing the parties had agreed upon 
the scope and the composition of the unit except for the placement of over-the- 
road truckdrivers, leadmen and working foremen, one Mrs. Judy Sutton, the 
time-study man, watchmen, and gatemen. The Board’s decision determined the 
placement of these employees, and an election was held on September 13, 1955, 
which the union lost. 

The union’s campaign succumbed to the usual employer pressures exerted dur- 
ing the period before the election. The results may very well have been different 
if the employer had not been able to draw out the representation steps to such 
exasperating lengths. The fact that it took from January 24, 1955, when the 
first petition was filed, to May 3, 1955, more than 3 months, for the Board to 
render its simple decision against a one-plant unit, denies the basic reasons for 
the very existence of administrative procedures. 

And it is even more absurd that an immediate election did not follow the 
union’s second petition filed on May 5, 1955, requesting the two-plant unit de- 
clared appropriate in the Board decision issued 2 days before. The act and 
Board procedure allowed the employer to delay an election until September 13, 
1955, more than 3 months after the second petition was filed. A prehearing 
election following the May 5 petition for a two-plant unit would have been most 
appropriate; none of the placement issues determined by the Board in its Sep- 
tember 13, 1955, decision were prerequisites for holding an election. Everything 
essential had been determined by the Board in its first decision issued on May 3, 
1955. Where employers agree to a consent election, such matters are often de- 
termined by postelection challenges. Under a statute permitting prehearing 
elections, a postelection hearing could have disposed of those placement issues if 
they had not been made academic by the results of the election. 

The Republican-controlled NLRB cut out one of the few ways that remained 
under Taft-Hartley to gain recognition without employing the formal representa- 
tion procedures. The rule had always been that an employer had a duty to bar- 
gain with a union that demonstrated a clear majority, even in the absence of 
formal certification, unless the employer had a good-faith doubt of the union’s 
majority. In A. L. Gilbert Co., 110 N. L. R. B. 2067 (1954), the Eisenhower- 
appointed majority enlarged the “good faith doubt” exception so that an em- 
ployer who committs no unfair labor practices can always require a union to 
submit to an election no matter how conclusively the union establishes its 
majority status. 

Taft-Hartley should be amended so as to reinstate the Wagner Board’s prac- 
tice of conducting prehearing elections. We are heartened by Chairman Lee- 
dom’s favorable disposition toward legislation reinstituting prehearing elec- 
tions. In his appearance before this subcommittee on May 13, 1958, he also 
noted that there are “quite a few cases” where a hearing is requested “as a 
means of delay only.” We urge Chairman Leedom to make positive proposals 
in this area, and to work through the difficulties he expressed in connection with 
making the regional director the effective end point in representation cases. 

Express statutory support should also be given for card check certifications 
and other informal means of establishing majority status. Statutory recogni- 
tion of informal procedures is required by the current rule which wrongly as- 
sumes that an employer should generally be bound by no majority mandate other 
than that established by a Board certification. Consideration should also be 
given to an amendment which would authorize regional directors to direct elec- 
tions and make findings of appropriate bargaining units subject only to a limited 
right of appeal to the National Labor Relations Board. 

The abolition of verbal coercion under the guise of “free speech,” blocking the 
“agency” loophole and mandatory injunction against unfair labor practices 
would substantially increase the likelihood of successful organizing campaigns. 
But because the employer would still control so many of the power factors— 
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particularly in rural southern textile communities—only speedy methods of 
establishing majority status could really insure a free choice for or against col- 
lective bargaining. 

CONCLUSION 


My statement has briefly sketched the problems of organizing in southern 
communities where the employer controls not only the jobs but often also the 
business, religious, and civic forces in the community that can be conscripted 
into an antiunion campaign. Election defeats in such communities rarely sur- 
prise experienced union officials. Quite to the contrary, they are most often 
surprised that a significant minority of workers survive the antiunion campaign 
with the strength to vote “Yes.” Can the plight of the unorganized worker be 
minimized because some workers feel free to vote for union organization? 

We think not. Liberty for the brave and the fearless is the boast of a totali- 
tarian state, not of a democracy. Our dedication is to freedom for the man 
of average moral resources, and our institutions claim to guarantee for him the 
greatest exercise of free choice consistent with social welfare. 

The Wagner Act was not created to open a road to collective bargaining— 
that road had existed for centuries before—but rather to shorten it by clearing 
the obstructions for employer resistance. By 1947 union organizing began to 
challenge employer predominance in the South, and the day of equality was a less 
distant vision. The enactment of Taft-Hartley on the false assumption that 
the balance had already tipped everywhere in favor of unions has turned back 
the organizational tide for a decade. 

Congress is once again focusing on aspects of union strength and proposals to 
limit the exercise of union power. Once again the debate ignores the legal guar- 
anties required to support the organizational aspirations of millions of workers. 

I have proposed only those minimal reforms that suggest themselves from a 
description of southern organizing. Abolition of employer “free speech,” block- 
ing the agency loophole, mandatory injunctions against unfair labor practices, 
and the speedy determination of representation claims would create a new im- 
petus for organizing activity. The absence of these corrective features from all 
eurrent major labor proposals maintains the unorganized worker in the role 
of forgotten man in labor relations. 


ExuHisit XIV 


TESTIMONY OF SOLOMON BaARKIN, DirREcTOR OF RESEARCH, TEXTILE WORKERS 
UNION oF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, ON TRADE AGREEMENTS AcT, BEFORE SENATE 
FINANCE COMMITTEE, JUNE 30, 1958 


The Textile Workers Union of America appears before you to urge a new 
solution to the complex problem of prevention of injury to domestic industry. 
Most groups and interests are in agreement that tariff reductions shall not cause 
serious injury to American industry. There is also widespread dissatisfaction 
with the present escape clauses. The amendments in the bill before you provide 
no real assurance that injury will not be done. 

The mechanisms prescribed by the present escape clause cannot serve to calm 
the fears of industry. Presidential disregard for the findings of the Tariff Com- 
mission cannot inspire confidence that the act will be administered with sym- 
pathy for American industry no matter what assurances are offered in an effort 
to allay widespread fears of economic harm. 

Contrariwise, the liberal traders have also expressed discontent with the 
present provisions. They characterize the escape clause as itself being a barrier 
to trade even where it would otherwise be contemplated. They allege that for- 
eign countries are unwilling to hazard trade expansion so long as the threat 
exists under the escape clause. While they are willing certainly to concede that 
protection is justified for America’s contracting industries, they are opposed 
to protection for those American industries which are expanding. Fearing that 
any concession would represent a show of weakness, the advocates of liberal 
trade have been unwilling to propose a set of substitute regulations under the 
Trade Agreements Act which would fuily reflect the sentiments they have re- 
peatedly voiced both orally and in writing. They continue to resist agreements, 
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even on proposals and principles to which they agree, lest liberalization of the 
present provisions would raise protective walls indiscriminately. 

But the well-being of this country and the administration of a reasonable Trade 
Agreements Act demand that the parties set aside debating points and tactical 
positions and deal forthrightly with the well-being of the industries likely to be 
injured by further liberalization of the rates of duty and particularly those 
industries which are contracting in the United States. 

There is a great need to replace the present formula in the escape clause 
with one which fully reflects both the views of the liberal traders and the pro- 
tectionists in those industries which are contracting. The proposal which we 
offer herewith attempts to achieve this reconciliation and we hope that the 
Senate Finance Committee will give it the attention it deserves. 

In substance, the recommendation of the Textile Workers Union of America 
is that the Congress of the United States specifically define in section 6 of the 
Trade Agreements Act the type of protection to be provided to prevent the in- 
jury from foreign competition which the escape clause now seeks to give. 

We propose that the Congress establish a historic level of physical produc- 
tion for certain basic and essential existing industries which shall be protected 
from imports by requiring the Tariff Commission to establish such rates as are 
necessary to safeguard this level of production from imports. The President 
may exercise the powers granted him under the Trade Agreements Act to nego- 
tiate the rates of duty for the remainder of the volume of American consump- 
tion. The consequence of such a provision would be that it would open up to 
free competition between American and foreign producers the growth element of 
national consumption on existing products as well as all new products which 
may in the future come on the market. Trade competition will center primarily 
in the expanding industries and the newer domestic and foreign products will 
be shifted away from the industries which are contracting within the United 
States. The virtue of this proposal is that foreign trade will no longer aggravate 
the plight of ailing domestic industries which are facing serious adjustment 
problems. 

The principles underlying these proposals have been urged upon the Congress 
of the United States by various representatives of the affected distressed and 
contracting industries such as textiles, pottery and the like. 

This concept has also been urged in principle by many liberal traders. The 
testimony on foreign trade policy before the Boggs Subcommittee on Foreign 
Trade Policy of the House Committee on Ways and Means contains a number of 
statements by liberal traders endorsing this position. Prof. Don Humphrey in 
his paper declares that “it seems unfair to further reduce the tariffs of declining 
and stagnant industries.” He further argues that “even though imports are 
not the principal cause of declining employment, it seems only fair to con- 
sider such (declining) industries for relief under the escape clause if increased 
imports” contribute substantially “toward causing serious injury.” (P. 591 of 
Compendium of Papers) Professor Humphrey took a similar position in his 
report entitled “American Imports” issued under the auspices of the Twentieth 
Century Fund and the National Planning Association. 

An almost identical position was taken by Prof. Irving Kravis in his oral 
testimony before the Boggs subcommittee. Similarly Walter Salant of Brook- 
ings Institution in discussing the problem expressed sympathy for this position 
though he expressed several qualifications and offered suggestions respecting the 
specific formula which I was proposing. 

At the same hearing similar understanding was expressed by other liberal 
traders. The American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations in its endorsement of the extension of the Trade Agreements Act has 
made it clear that it recognized that reductions in duties should not adversely 
affect basic and essential American industries. However, these groups have 
done little to implement their understanding and sympathy. They have ab- 
stained, we believe, because it appeared to them that their bargaining position 
had to be maintained no matter what injury they created and what confusion 
and difficulties they produced in the administration of the Trade Agreements 
Act. 

The Congress and the President of the United States have both solemnly de- 
elared on numerous occasions that they had no desire to injure domestic industry. 
President Truman stated so in his message to Congress urging extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act in 1948. I quote: “I assured Congress when the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act was extended in 1945 that domestic producers 
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would be safeguarded in the process of expanding trade. That commitment 
has been kept. It will be continued to be kept.” The Senate Finance Committee 
in 1955 declared that it approved H. R. 1 with the desire that trade can be 
expanded “without serious injury to any segment of our economy.” President 
Eisenhower has declared that “changes which would result in the threat of 
serious injury to industry or general reduction in employment would not 
strengthen the economy of this country or the free world.” 

In view of the general agreement on principle there is need of finding a form- 
ula which would more adequately establish this objective than is the case with 
the operation of the present escape clause. 

The proposal which we offer would be to substitute for most of the present 
section 6 a new clause which would establish the following procedure and 
principles : 

1. The Congress would establish a safeguarded level of national production 
for all basic and essential industry. This safeguarded level would represent 
historic output such as the average production for 1954-57. This level would 
be defined in physical units of output. 

2. The United States Tariff Commission would be charged with establishing 
whether the protection of such safeguarded level of output required any increase 
in the rates of duty. Its findings respecting these rates shall be reported to the 
President of the United States and shall become effective unless the President 
shall recommend against them to the Congress of the United States. These higher 
rates shall be stayed for 90 days. The Congress of the United States would have to 
act by majority vote to sustain the President. 

38. For the purposes of this action, the term “basic and essential industry” 
shall include industries which meet any of the following criteria: 

(a) It produces goods required for, or employs persons with skills re- 
quired for, national defense, or required for maintaining the balance and 
dynamics of the American economy ; 

(b) It is measurably more efficient and productive than foreign competi- 
tors and is undersold in the United States primarily because of wage dif- 
ferentials ; but only if it provides technological and managerial leadership and 
design leadership to its competitors in other countries ; 

(c) For any reason, domestic or foreign, it is undergoing a serious up- 
heaval resulting in plant closings, geographical migration, large-scale em- 
ployee displacement, and marked increases in machine efficiency; or it 
is an industry in which large-scale investments are currently being made 
for modernization ; 

(d@) It is located in (i) economically distressed or contracting areas 
and/or (ii) single industry communities ; 

(e) Its producing units and capital resource are small and its work force 
of advanced age; 

(f) It is an industry which is declining not only in the United States 
but also in the countries from which the product concerned has tradition- 
ally been exported to the United States. 

No domestic industry shall be treated as a basic and essential industry if 
the prices of its products have consistently risen at a relatively higher rate 
than the rise in the general level of prices of products in the same group. 

4. The determination as to what constitutes an industry for this purpose 
shall be made on the basis of the following criteria: (a) avoid making an ex- 
cessively narrow application which identifies an industry with a specifically 
limited product, and (0) take into account whether, because of the insuffi- 
ciency of alternatives for shifting or conversion of capital or labor, the industry 
aaa identified with all the products to which such capital and labor are 

levoted. 

5. Whatever rate is set shall be designed to protect the safeguarded level of 
national production and shall apply to all imports during any calendar year 
after there has been imported in such year a quantity of the product concerned 
which, when subtracted from the domestic consumption for the immediately 
preceding calendar year, equals the average annual domestic production of the 
product concerned during the base period. 

In an earlier draft of this proposal we suggested that the tariff duty to be 
applied to the safeguarded level revert to the rates existing on July 1, 1934. 
We have altered this base date for the present proceedings believing that our 
alternative procedure would be more selective. We are quite ready to propose 

the use of the 1945 rates if the committee desires to adopt a simple rule and 
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minimize the amount of work required to be referred to the Tariff Commission, 

The special value of this proposal is that the safeguarding process allows for 
the development of a double rate structure under our tariff system. The higher 
rates are designed to protect the American safeguarded level of production and 
the lower is applied to the remainder of the imports. As a result these lower 
rates will apply to new products and to the growth margin in American con- 
sumption. 

The above formula would focus the impact of the imports to the United States 
upon the newer and expanding industries rather than upon the older ones al- 
ready faced with their own internal difficulties. Such free competition between 
the foreign and domestic producers of newer products or those with vast growth 
experiences would tend to insure real reductions in costs and induce foreign coun- 
tries to invest in the newer industries where the opportunities for sound economic 
expansion really lie, rather than in the older traditional industries which will, 
in the long run, not be rewarding even to the foreign producer. 

This selective principle for the reduction of tariff rates would remove the 
fear of injury among the American producers, diminish the resistance to the 
lowering of rates in other areas and would open up untold opportunities for 
the expansion of trade among countries. 

The application of this principle would at some future date leave a vast area 
of American consumption on the free list or with nominal tariff duties. 

Such a program would constructively weld the free nations together, for it 
would minimize adjustment problems and would invite the various countries 
to exchange liberally and to seek the best markets for the hundreds and thous- 
ands of new products which are likely to be produced in the future. It would 
represent a real dedication to the principle of liberal trade. At the same time 
this would minimize the threat to those current industries which were developed 
and protected from foreign competition but which would be injured and seriously 
disturbed by foreign imports. The young, vigorous, and new producers, rather 
than the established industries, would carry the brunt of the adjustment. 

Not only does this program define the policy for future tariff agreements, but 
prescribes a more precise formula for the application of the escape clause. We 
believe that the incorporation of the above principle in our administration of 
the escape clause would do much to simplify the determination as to when a 
particular industry is entitled to protection. 

The manner in which the double rate system would operate would be as fol- 
lows: An industry would apply to the United States Tariff Commission for 
certification as basic or essential. After such certification, the Tariff Commis- 
sion would establish statistically the safeguarded level of production and the 
rate of duty to be applied to imports when they threaten such safeguarded level. 

The Tariff Commission shall also determine for the year prior to the applica- 
tion of the procedure the level of domestic consumption of such products. When 
imports in this first year reach a volume so that when they are subtracted 
from the domestic consumption for the prior year, the balance equals the safe- 
guarded level of domestic production, all additional imports shall enter this 
country with this higher rate of duty. In each subsequent year, the Tariff 
Commission shall make a determination of the level of domestic consumption 
of the preceding year for use in the application of the formula. This procedure 
shall be a continuing one. 

One important question arising in the administration of such a provision is 
the determination of the scope of the industry. Obviously an excessively 
narrow definition which identifies an industry with a specifically limited prod- 
uct is so restrictive as to be unrealistic. The Tariff Commission has been 
wrestling with this problem and has in fact defined the products more broadly 
than the proponents of the amendments had intended. It is necessary therefore 
to clarify this point. 

Actually we are all concerned with a definition of an industry which truly 
constitutes a separable unit so that if it loses markets for any of its component 
products, there will be an insufficiency of alternatives for shifting or conver- 
sion of capital or labor with the result that serious injury of the nature defined 
above will occur. 

The American textile industry has recognized this principle in the broad 
fabric classifications used in the voluntary agreements with Japan. The quota 
arrangements have been set up for bread groupings similar in character to that 
adopted by the United States Census of Manufactures which are the result of 
years of close study and consultation with producers, sellers, buyers, and workers. 
The purpose of the definition is to ascertain an area in which ready trans- 
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ferability occurs for capital and labor. The more specialized the labor and 
capital is, the narrower must be the industrial definition. The aim is to measure 
the impact of imports and the injury these inflict. If the imports : are beginning 
to exceed the safeguarded level for an industry there should be the type of 
protection which we have outlined. 

We urge that the above program would not only facilitate the administration 
of the escape clause but also give meaning to the concept of the peril points. The 
American industry as well as foreign traders will be more certain of the nature 
of American foreign policy. The essential purpose of the above provision is to 
assure the established production level a chance of maintaining its hold of the 
domestic market and is not abusing this position through monopolistic price 
policies. On the other hand foreign producers will be able to share more freely 
in the competition for the area of growth in American consumption on existing 
products and in the markets for the sale of new products. 


ExuHisBit XVI 
Excerrpt From Hakry BE. JoNes, RAILROAD WAGES AND LABOR RELATIONS, 1900-52 
(Pp. 98-99) 


The so-called Washington agreement between almost all the class I railroads, 
on the one hand, and all the railroad labor organizations on the other. * * * 
signed May 21, 1936, provided that whenever a coordination or consolidation of 
facilities or services was effected between two or more carriers, all employees 
who were displaced by the coordination or consolidation should receive a dis- 
placement allowance based on length of service, payable monthly at the rate of 
60 percent of the average monthly compensation of the employee at the time of 
displacement. This allowance was to continue for 5 years in the case of em- 
ployees who had served for 15 years or more, and for shorter periods in the case 
of employees who had shorter lengths of service. All employees who, as a result 
of the coordination or consolidation, were not displaced, but were retained in 
service in different positions should for 5 years be paid not less than the com- 
pensation to which they were entitled at the time of the coordination or con- 
solidation. The Washington agreement is still in effect, but the Transportation 
Act of 1940, on its passage through Congress, was amended to include a provision 
covering substantially the same subject in a somewhat different form. This 
provision of the act requires that the Commission, in granting its approval to 
any form of consolidation, merger, or coordination between carriers, must include 
a condition providing that for 4 years from the date of the order the transaction 
will not result in any employees of the carrier being placed in a worse position 
with respect to their employment, except that if an employee has been in service 
for a shorter period than 4 years the protection shall continue for no longer than 
the period of his service. 


Mr. Epetman. May I make an important statement, Mr. Chairman, 
if I may? 

As a concession here, we would like to say on behalf of the union that 
we would be glad to subordinate our views on the esthetics of the new 
styles in dresses if it would be of any economic advantage to the 
industry. 

Senator Pastore. The only retort I can make to that is more produc- 
tion, more production. 

We will meet at 10: 30 tomorrow morning. 


(Whereupon, at 5: 55 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
10: 30 a.m. , Thursday, July 10, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1958 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SpecIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON Domestic TEextTILE [ypustrY, 
INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN CoMMERCE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:30 a. m., 
Hon. John O. Pastore, presiding. 

Senator Pastore. The hearing will please come to order. 

Our first witness this morning is Prof. Seymour E. Harris. 

Mr. Harris. Is this the executioner’s seat ? 

Senator Pastore. It is the seat of the welcome guest, and you are 
welcome, Professor, and we are pleased and honored to have you here 
this morning. 


STATEMENT OF PROF. SEYMOUR E. HARRIS, HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Mr. Harris. May I suggest that the long statement go into the rec- 


ord, and I will summarize it to save you hours of boredom. 

Senator Pastore. Without objection, it is so ordered. The state- 
ment will be inserted in the record in its entirety. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


MEDICINE FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Statement by Seymour E. Harris, chairman, department of economics, Harvard 
University, and chairman, New England Governors’ Textile Committee * 


Since 1952 I have written almost 900 pages on the textile industry, or 
roughly half a million words. Most of this material has gone into the original 
report of the New England Governors’ Committee on the New England: Textile 
Industry (1952) and into three reports of the New Bngland Governors’ Textile 
Committee to the Conference of New England Governors in the years 1956, 1957, 
and 1958. 

What I propose to do in this statement is to give some ef the highlights of 
the industry, much of which has been revealed in greater detail in the reports. 
I also intend to take another overall look at our problems. 

May I say that I am delighted that Senator Pastore and his colleagues have 
seen fit to take time during the hot summer months to make another appraisal 
of this industry. 

1. INTRODUCTORY : TRENDS 


This is indeed an important industry. Of about 17 million employees in 
manufacturing, textiles account for 1,065,000, or roughly 6 percent. In fact, 


1In.general, these views reflect those of the New England Governors’ Textile Committee. 
But I present this material as my own since there was no opportunity to check. am 
sending copies to all members of the committee in the thought that some of them might 
like to write the special Senate subcommittee directly. 
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in all the manufacturing industries of the country only food and kindred 
products, apparel, lumber and furniture products, metals, metal products and 
miscellaneous machinery (except electrical), and electrical machinery have 
more employees. The industry pays out in wages about $3% billion, or 
roughly less than 5 percent of the total wage bill in manufacturing and 1% 
percent of the total wage bill in all industry. 

But there is no doubt that the industry has been losing ground in recent 
years. Even in 1929 there were 1,264,000 workers in the textile industry, 
or close to 12 percent of the total, and the industry was already showing 
some weaknesses. In fact, at that time its corporate income before Federal 
and State income and excess profits taxes was only 3 percent of total mann- 
facturing income, as compared to the 12 percent of total employment, and 
wages and salaries were roughly $1.5 billion, or close to 10 percent of the 
total wages and salaries in manufacturing. Relatively low profits reflected 
unsatisfactory conditions in the midst of boom conditions. 

Another indication of the trends of the industry is given by the average annual 
earnings of full-time employees. In 1929 the figure was $1,155 as compared to 
an average of $1,543 in manufacturing. In other words, at that time the textile 
mills had an average wage of about 75 percent of the wage in manufacturing, 
By 1947 the figure had risen to $2,338. This sum was 87 percent of the annual 
average wage in manufacturing and reflects the great prosperity of the industry 
in the early postwar period. But by 1956 the wage, though it had risen to $3,279, 
was only 72 percent of the average manufacturing wage of $4,582. Here again 
we note the effects of the unsatisfactory state of the textile industry. 

A quick look at the profit situation only confirms the above figures. For ex- 
ample, in the fourth quarter of 1956 net profit before Federal income taxes in 
textiles was $180 million, or roughly a little over 2 percent of all profits of manu- 
facturing corporations. In the fourth quarter of 1957 the figure was $110 mil- 
‘ion, or less than 2 percent of total profits before Federal income taxes. In other 
words, profits were only about one-third in relation to total profits in manufac- 
turing as compared to the relative number of employees in textiles. 

Another indication of the weakness in the textile industry is the decline from 
8 percent of total corporate sales in manufacturing in 1929 to 414 percent by 
1954, the latest year for which we have this statistical series. 

I need not tell this committee that over the years there has been a reasonably 
steady decline in employment in textiles. The recent figures for production in 
the textile industry are, however, more reassuring. For example, 1947-49=100, 
production of textile mill products was 104 in 1956 and 99 in 1957. A comparison 
of these figures and the reduction of employment suggests the continued gain of 
productivity in the industry. But this figure of 99 in 1957 should be compared 
with a total figure of 145 in all manufacturing and 130 in nondurable manufac- 
turing, both figures compared to 1947-49. In fact, no industry in manufacturing 
in 1957 had as low production compared to 1947-49 as textiles. Chemicals were 
way up to 172, metal fabrication 176 and transportation equipment 213. 

A somewhat longer summary available from census material indicates what 
has happened to the industry. 


Trends in employment, United States and New England, all manufacturing, 
1850-1954 * 


[Percent] 


1900 1950 1954 


Employment: 
anufacturing: 
All 


944 
2144 


Tn AREA EE 
Manufacturing employment: New England and the United States___- | 


Textile employment: New England and the United States__- | 

1 Because of changes of classification over the years, these figures are only roughly comparable. They 
show the trends well, however. 

? Total figures of employment in textiles were 912,000, according to the Department of Labor and 1,022,000 
according to the Preliminary Report of the Census of Manufactures. 


Sources: United States 'Cerisus, 1850, 1900, 1950, and 1954; Economic Report of the President, 1956; Files 
ota of Employment Security and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, for 1950 
and 1954. 
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You will not from this table that generally over the last 100 years manufac- 

turing employment relative to all employment has become much more impor- 
tant; in fact, it is about twice as important as it was in 1850 and roughly of 
equal importance as in 1950. But textile employment in relation to manufac- 
turing has declined by more than 100 percent. In other words, employment 
statistics suggest that the public does not spend as much of its resources on 
clothing and similar products as in the past. 
_In these same years New England’s share of manufacturing employment 
declined from 32 to 9 percent, or a reduction of almost three-fourths. In the 
textile area the decline of employment in New England as against the United 
States was from 65 percent in 1850 to 45 percent in 1900, 21% percent in 1950, 
and 19 percent in 1954. Of course, the figure is substantially lower today. 

A good overall indication of recent movements in textiles is given by the fol- 
lowing table which shows in general the declines that have taken place over the 
recent years and also trends from 1956 to 1958. It is clear, for example, that 
sales have tended to decline recently ; output has also tended to decline, as well 
as employment; and, though wages have risen a little, they have fallen rela- 
tively. The difficulties of the industry are also suggested by the decline in 
the manufacturing cotton, mill margins, as well as in spindle activity. Con- 
sumption of wool has especially suffered in recent years. The unfavorable 
trends, absolutely and relatively, are revealed also by the changes from October 
1957 to March 1958. 


Statistical indicators, 1956, 1957, and 1958 


August August October March 
1956 1957 1957 1958 


| 
| 


peecerial output (1947-49= 100): 


Aneerd and allied products 
Manufacturing and trade sales 
Textile sales 
_ Inventories, textiles 
ed by farmers (1910-14100): 
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Consumer retail prices (1947-49100): 
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Cotton products. - 

Synthetic fiber products... 

Woolen products 
Employment: Production workers 
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Apparel 
Net pa after taxes: 
All manufacturing 
Textiles 
Cotton prices, wholesale, middling 1 inch 
cents per pound. 
Manufactured cotton, mill margins._.........-.- do... 
Spindle activity (cotton system), per working day 
thousands... 
Man-made-fiber production million pounds. . 
Wool consumption, mill, apparel class 
thousand pounds. . 
Woolen-worsted woven goods, quarterly ions 
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2 September. 
* June. 
Source: Survey of Current Business. 
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It is scarcely necessary to add that the history in recent years has varied 
by segments of the industry. The woolen and worsted segment has suffered 
especially large losses and since this segment has been largely concentrated in 
New England these losses have been especially serious for New England. 


Percentage change, several variables, 1947 to 1954, in various textile groups 





| Woolens and | Subindustry 
| All textiles | -worsteds - | aith largest 
gain 





—49.4 1 +3.8 


7.1 
am-hours...........--.---..----. aehapiid TE CE —22.1 —51.8 2 +40.7 
ik nrtinttn Seb menentene <n opanrarpnakoaieentanenhswnen- +5. 2 —34. 4 | 2 +36.8 

RMI ctaehubi nc ilgh Sake see ne scan whscobboescedaenn | —10.9 | —43.7 +36. 5 
I a Ne Sra she Vacasitebnn dunacuoace —38.6 | — 62.0 | 3+143 
} } 





i Finishing textiles, except wool. 
2 Miscellaneous 
3 Carpets and rugs. 


Source: Census. 


Of course, payrolls do not fall as much as man-hours or employment because 
of the fact that wage rates tend to rise especially in inflationary periods. The 
relatively large decline of investment suggests the unhappy prospects for the 
industry. 


2. RELATED INDUSTRIES 


Perhaps another interesting aspect of the history of the textile industry is 
the relationship between the developments in textiles and apparels. In this 
connection, consider the following table. 


Employment, all, manufacturing, tertiles, and apparels, 1929 to 1955 


{In thousands] 




















| | | 
| 1929 | 1939 | 1947 | 1988 | 1954 | 1955 
| = i ——| ce ee ee ek ci bs 
| 
All nonagricultural___...--............-.. | 35, 896 36, 339 47, 453 55, 151 53, 429 | 54, 917 
MS i are Said ceding wie 10, 428 9, 967 15, 215 17,230 | 16,024 16, 579 
I ahah eels dh bak. nett ncsicenle aa 1, 262 1, 215 1,327} 1,188 | 1,075 | 1, 084 
PD din kdb tant <inind dha ations a admits 772 | 903 1 198 1, 239 1, 180 | 1, 219 
Percent textiles to all_...........---...-.- 3.5 | 3.3 2.8 2.2 | 2.0 | 2.0 
Percent textiles to manufacturing --_-__.-._- 12.1 12.1 8.7 5.9 | 6.7 | 6.5 
Percent apparel to all__.._......-.------.- | 2.2 2.5 2.4 2.3 | 29 2.2 
Percent apparel to manufacturing._____--- 7.4 7.5 7.4 | 4.2 7.4 7.4 
a 














Sources: Business Statistics, 1955 edition, and Survey of Current Business. 


It is of some interest that employment in textiles fell by about one-sixth 
whereas in apparels there was an increase of about 60 percent. The result is that 
textiles which accounted for about 314 percent of all manufacturing employment 
dropped to 2 percent in 1955 whereas in apparel the relationship was roughly 
unchanged from 1929 to 1955. 

What is the explanation of this unexpected development? In my opinion, the 
explanation is in part the fact that the apparel industry reflects a small degree 
of technological gain. Therefore, with the great rises of productivity employment 
stays up much better in apparel than in textiles. Another aspect of this problem 
is that in the apparel industry there are gains that reflect the growing wealth 
of the economy. In other words, the American consumer is prepared to pay a 
substantially higher price for the finished apparel, that is the processed textiles. 
What he demands is not more textiles but rather textiles in a somewhat more 
finished or a more processed form. He wants additional styling, improved 
packaging, etc., and therefore the apparel industry gains from these shifts which 
reflect a richer economy. 

In fact, the textile industry is in the unhappy situation of being squeezed on 
one side by the farmers and on the other side by the finished textile industry. It 
is a striking fact that though the apparel industry is even more the small firm 
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industry than is textiles, employment and profits and the like have stayed up 
better in apparel than in textiles. 

Perhaps we should also add the point here that recent methods of financing 
have had something to do with the relative decline of textiles and the failure of 
apparel to gain ground. At the present time the average American family has 
about $3,000 out in consumer credit and if this is put in terms of the total 
economy, roughly about $120 billion. This credit goes primarily for housing and 
for consumer durable goods. It should be noted that the Federal Government 
through its various finance policies,.inclusive of loans and guaranties through 
Federal agencies, and through its encouragement of consumer credit and its un- 
willingness to restrict it in any manner, has contributed to a change in the 
pattern of spending of the American consumer, against apparel and in favor of 
housing, automobiles, television sets, etc. 


Related industries, United States total 





Change 
Produc- | Produc- value | Capital 
Industry Payrolls tion tion Value added | expendi- 
t workers | workers ture 
payrolls 


Millions Millions ili 
of dollars of iollors of dollars of dollars 
$39, 690 j $30,242 | $74,426 | 24,303 $6, 004 
1954 16,1 $66, 011 39 $44, 631 | $116, 001 pecan ates $7, 757 
1954 as percent of 1947_| 112.9 166.3 ‘ 147.6 115.9 L . 


oe eet 
$2, 836 ‘ $2, 499 
932 


$2, 985 

1954 as percent of 1947. ; 105.3 
Apparel eee 

1947 J bisckke $2, 527 

$3, 211 


1954 as percent of 1947 ; 127.1 | 
Textile machinery indus- 


1954 as percent of 1947. 


Source: U. S. Census, 1954. 


The importance of the textile industry should not be related only to what 
happens in that industry. Any adverse effects on the textile industry, of course, 
affect those who receive income as a result of expenditures of workers and em- 
ployers in the industry. Furthermore, as has been suggested above, there is 
some relationship between the textile industry and the apparel industry. In 
the table below I suggest some further considerations. 

This table shows in the first place the general trend for various indexes 
in all industries, textiles, apparel, and textile machinery. It will be observed, 
as has been suggested before, that the apparel industry has held its ground 
pretty well in recent years. The textile industry, however, on the whole has 
suffered severe losses which have in turn affected the apparel industry. But 
even more, the textile machinery industry is affected by what happens to the 
textile industry, and, in fact, fluctuations are even larger in textile machinery 
than in the textile industry. This is clear, for example, from the decline of 
employment in the textile machinery industry to 68.5 percent of the 1947 level 
as against 82.9 percent for the textile industry as a whole. Furthermore, there 
are other industries which are affected; for example, the textile printing in- 
dustry, some segments of the chemical industry, ete. 


3. ABSORPTIVE CAPACITY OF OTHER INDUSTRIES 


One factor that is of some importance in these matters is, of course, the trends 
in manufacturing or other employments generally. If, for example, the textile 
industry disappears in New England and other industries absorb the displaced 
labor in short periods, then the results are not nearly so serious as they other- 
wise would be. In this connection it may be of some interest to compare figures 
for the two census reports. 
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Employees in manufacturing, percentage change, 1947-54, and percentage of 
total, 1954 and 1947 
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Source: 1954 Census of Manufactures, Summary Statistics for the United States, by Geographic Divisions 
and States, 1954 and 1947. 


Here it will be noted that the total manufacturing employment rose by almost 
10 percent for the country but declined by 3 percent in New England and by 
as much as 18 percent in Rhode Island. In other areas, however, there have 
been very substantial increases and notably in the South and West. 

I might say at the outset that the large decline for Rhode Island is explained 
by the fact that textiles are relatively much more important in Rhode Island 
than in any other New England area. Therefore, given a decline in textiles, 
its relative loss in Rhode Island is much more than, for example, in Connecticut. 
I have studied this situation and found that if corrections were made for rela- 
tive importance of textiles in both Rhode Island and Connecticut, then the 
difference of growth in Rhode Island and Connecticut would be considerably re- 
duced. 

4. REGIONAL ASPECTS 


I need not dwell too long here on the issue of the competition between North 
and South. I realize that the study of this committee is concerned with the 
overall condition of the industry and therefore I do not want to stress too much 
the North-South competition. We cannot, however, entirely leave this out of 
account, for if we did we would not quite understand what the situation is. 
The members of this committee are well aware that the cotton industry has 
very largely migrated from New England and the Middle Atlantic States to 
the South. Early in the century New England had about 80 percent of the 
total output in the cotton industry. It has something like 10 percent at the 
present time. Some indication of what has been happening over recent years 
is suggested by the following table. 


Textiles and textile machinery employment 


[In thousands] 


United States New England 





Textiles Textile ma- 





Textiles Textile ma- 
cbinery 


DEED ocnncindmmsincasenncemepoccncssescynceseesces | DOE Ite escmecenens 4 aah 
Bin naan omapannssenmeconeweson=nienenencsanse= 1, 082 22. 6 261 . 
Wi ewcdcescddvbedacbesceskhotncncaghsecsucotcuss | 1, 147 45.4 261 

BOER. .wecwasnwn ncsceccuscccesesconccnccescmnsese 1, 060 


20.0 | 199 


Source: United States Census of Manufactures. 
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The table shows, for example, that though textile employment dropped by 
only about 15 percent from 1919 to 1953, the decline was roughly one-half in 
New England. Accompanying this decline was a substantial reduction in the 
production of textile machinery in New England. This is perhaps suggested 
best by the table below. 

Employees (textile machinery ) 


ode Isl 
Middle Atlantic. 
South Atlantic 





Source: Advance Report of 1954 Census of Manufactures, Textile Machinery Industry, July 1956. 


In these 7 years total employment in textile machinery declined by 17,000, or 
roughly one-third. The decline in New England was 15,000, or close to 50 
percent. In the South Atlantic States, however, there was an increase from 
2,990 to 5,950. 


Employment, 1947 and 1954, by subindustries and regions and States 
{In thousands] 





Cotton, broad- Thread mills Finishing, except 
woven wool 
Bin saeninieteliaa aetbcdb lates 


1947 | 1954 


3 


United States _- Ae 


78.0 
22.7 
9.5 
9.0 
29.3 
24.1 


1 South and West. 


Source: 1954 Census of Manufactures, Advance Reports, Thread Mills, Cotton Broadwoven Fabrics 
Industry, Finishing Textiles, Except Wool, Industry. 


This table also points to the relatively large gains for the South as against 
New England and the Middle Atlantic States. What is striking here is that the 
South has begun to make substantial advances in finishing, and this is an 
advanced type of the industry. 

At this point we should also note that the losses of the Middle Atlantic States 
have been about as serious as those of New England. But textiles in the Middle 
Atlantic States are not nearly so important as in New England, and therefore 
the results are not so disturbing. In still another table we note that in a short 
period of 2 years New England’s stake in woolen and worsteds dropped fron 61 
to 49 percent whereas the stake of the Southeast rose from 13 to 23 percent. 
Until about 1947 woolens and worsteds was the one segment in which New 
England continued to maintain its share, which was roughly about two-thirds. 
In recent years, however, there have been serious losses both for the industry as 
a whole and in the proportion held by New England. 
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Employment (ali employees) in woolen and worsted mills 
l oh : 
United New Eng-| Middle Southeast 

States ! land Atlantic 


68, 586 | 21,0 
61 


————._.. 


14, 765 


eT 

19 | 
1 19 | 13 
38, 979 15, 794 18, 314 
00 20 B 





| Includes regions not shown separately. 
Sources: BLS, Wage Structure, Woolen and Worsted -Textiles, 1952. Bureau of the Census, Woolen 


and Worsted Manufactures, Bulletin MC-22A, covering woolen and worsted fabrics plus woolen yarn 
except carpet, 1954. 


In the original report of 1952, we wrote as follows: “New England is an old 
industrial region : the South a newer one. New regions may have genuine advan- 
tages such as proximity to rich sources of eager workers and raw materials. 
In addition, they are likely to be more enterprising and more hospitable to new 
production and marketing methods. They are often more disposed to offer 
special incentives to attract new industries, whereas older regions find it more 
difficult to favor one industry at the expense of another. In part because of their 
youth, newer regions may depress wage and social-security standards below 
the national level and thus further improve their competitive position and 
threaten the industries of the older regions. The older regions in turn must be 
alerted to the dangers and above all must become hospitable to new production 
and marketing methods.” 

Elsewhere I wrote, “The large losses in New England stem in part from real 
advantages of the South—access to raw materials and markets, plentiful sup- 
plies of labor eager and willing to work and cheap power, [aggressive and coopera- 
tive] management, community and government, and the advantage of a new 
industrial region being able to adapt its investment to current, instead of past, 
spending patterns.” 

There is no doubt that the South has real advantages. One of the major ones 
is that textiles are a more important industry in the South than in the Northeast 
and the South can concentrate to a greater extent on this industry. To some 
extent, as I have argued at various points, the Northeast has suffered from certain 
Federal policies. To this extent it might be argued that the gains of the South 
are not due to genuine natural or personal advantages. But primarily the 
superiority is based on genuine advantages. I shall return to these problems later. 

There is no doubt that the fact that New England was endowed with a textile 
industry for over 100 years has been a factor in the current difficulties. In other 
words, 100 years ago New England had certain advantages which made it possible 
to develop a growing and flourishing industry. But she has lost many of the 
advantages which made the growth of this industry possible; for example, her 
location now is an important disadvantage. She is further and further away 
from the rich markets of the country and from the raw materials that are re- 
quired to produce the textiles. Again, the great advantage of waterpower which 
made possible the early development of the industry has become of much less 
significance with the development of cheap waterpower in the South and also 
with the availability of other forms of cheap power. What is more, textiles at 
the present time are an industry that does not require any large investments 
in power. 

Another great advantage for New England was the availability of cheap, effec- 
tive, and skillful labor. But in modern industrial development it becomes 
increasingly easy to train highly skilled workers. The time required is much less 
than it used to be. 

In the more advanced industrial areas there is a tendency for the more advanced 
industries to squeeze out the older and less productive industries, for example, 
automobiles, electrical machinery; industries of that type tend to become the 
industries of the older or more advanced economic regions. These industries, 
of course, pay high wages because they are highly productive, frequently using 
assembly methods of production. The textile industry, not being as productive, 
finds it difficult to compete with these industries for labor and especially in 
periods of high employment. Therefore the textile industry tends to move into 
areas where there is more labor available and where wage rates tend to be lower. 


This in part explains the gains of the American textile industry vis-a-vis the 
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British industry over the last 100 years, and in more recent years the relative 
gains of the South against the North. In the North the management of industry 
faces a dilemma. Under pressure of the trade union, they have to pay wages that 
approach those paid in the more productive industries or else they find it very 
difficult to attract adequate labor. If, on the other hand, they pay these high 
wages then they find the competition of the newer industrial regions becomes a 

_ serious matter. In fact, the older industrial regions in the South, particularly 
North and South Carolina, are finding similar types of competition from the 
less developed regions in the South. They also are confronted with low-wage 
areas. 

In these circumstances the older regions tend to lose ground. If their high 
wages were offset by corresponding gains in productivity, there would be no 
problem. Actually, because of the influx of workers from the farms at relatively 
high wages in the South and the novelty of the industry, the tendency in the 
South is to get higher productivity out of workers than in the North. Thus, 
both on grounds of wage rates and to some extent on grounds of productivity, the 
South has certain advantages. 

What follows, therefore, is a tendency for the industry to migrate to the low- 
wage areas. Undoubtedly wage differentials have been a very serious factor in 
determining the tendency for workers to move. We have shown in our recent 
reports that these wage differentials have been substantially reduced. In some 
segments of the industry they have largely disappeared, although if you allow 
for differences in fringe benefits there may still be some small differential. In 
woolens and worsteds and in textile finishing, however, there are still substantial 
wage-rate differentials. 

It has been held by some that the wage differential is explained partly by 
the different rates of unionization in the North and in the South. Economists, 
however, differ on this issue; namely, whether unionization brings about higher 
wages. In fact, it may be argued that the desire to avoid unionization in the 
South has tended to increase wages there. The millowners tend to increase 
wages to keep trade unions out. But the slower rate of unionization undoubtedly 
results in greater adaptability in the South than in the North on such issues as 
workloads. It is easier to obtain a higher workload in the South than in the 
North, though this is not nearly so true as it was 5 or 10 years ago. 

In this connection the following table is of some interest. It will be noted 
that the South has tended to advance in unionization much more slowly than 
the North, and that in general the proportion of workers organized is larger in 
the North. The differences are especially striking if one compares the major 
textile States in New England and the major textile States in the South; namely, 
Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. The percentage of unionized 
workers is about three times as large, relatively, in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island as in Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 
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yan L. Troy, Distribution of Union Membership Among the States, 1939 and 1953, NBER, 1957, 
pp. 18-19. 


5. MINIMUM WAGES 


On the issue of relative wage rates, a word should be said about the minimum 
wage. Here I am discussing the Fair Labor Standards Act, not the Walsh-Healy 
Act which applies to Government contracts. 

One of the objectives of the legislation, at least so far as northern legislators 
were concerned, was to reduce the differential between northern and southern 
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wages though the area legislation in the 1930's was largely introduced to prevent 
exploitation of workers in bad bargaining positions. The result of a higher | 
minimum would be to increase wages or else to drive parasitic employers out ea 
of business. ye 

In 1956 the new minimum of $1 was introduced. Actually it seemed to have fit 
little effect on the relative wages in the South and in the North. Increases of im 
wages in 1955 and 1956 put southern wages in general substantially above the or 
$1 level. It is conceivable that the impending introduction of a 1956 higher level by 
may have contributed toward the general increase. According to a special BL§ ou 
survey, the higher minimum did not produce any significant upward shift in wi 
wages already over $1. in 

In fact, the 1956 legislation had considerable support from textile areas in the 
South. The older textile areas were beginning to feel the effects of the com- 
petition of low-wage areas in the South. Should the minimum wage rise to 
$1.15 or $1.25 the net result may well be a higher general wage in the South, 
But with the current upward trend of wages in the South the proportion of 
textile workers with low wages in the South does not exceed the proportion in 
the Northeast to the extent of earlier years. For example, the number of textile 
workers in the South with wages less than $1.10, $1.15, $1.20, $1.25 is roughly 
in each instance three times that of the North; the ratio is not much out of Ou 
line with the relative numbers in the industry in the North and South. 


Average straight-time hourly earnings and percentages of production workers 
earning less than specified amounts by selected industries within the teatile Ou 
mill products group, April 1958 





Percent of workers under— 
Industry Workers | Average | 
wages 


Ou! 
1 
$1.05 | $1.15 | $1.25 | $1.35 . 
par 


eS ak sd en lan cr caad tact ih ied ; 
Sn ater < iemrwalindavdinn sedeaeunyil . . 19. 58. 8 
Broad-woven fabrics : 49. ofr 
Knitting mills 56. 
Dyeing and finishing = 
32. 
47. L 
2. 
1 Includes data for other subindustries not shown separately. 3. 
Source: BLS Rept. No. 118, p. 31. ’ 
; 
In 1936 the Federal Government enacted the Walsh-Healy Act, which sets 
minimum wages for individual industries to be paid under Government contracts. 
It is a significant fact that this legislation was sponsored by two New England Be 


legislators, and the difficulties of the New England textiles in competition with 
the South may have been uppermost in their minds. 

The official interpretation of the Walsh-Healy Act has been that one minimum ed 
should be set for the country. Usually the minimum is determined by the rates lar 
in the region which predominates the industry. In cotton textiles it would be | Th 
the South, in woolens and worsteds the Northeast. The minimum wage would Th 
be below that paid by most employers but sufficiently high to exclude from | in 
Government contracts a substantial minority who were paying very low wages. | in 
Since wages are somewhat lower in the South and since the minimum is above ple 
the wage of a much larger proportion of southern workers than New England as 
workers, the net effect is to narrow regional wage differences. 


6. PRODUCTIVITY ha: 


In discussing the issue of wages we also ought to say something about produc- | cor 
tivity. The competitive position of an industry depends not only upon its wage J 
rate but also upon how much it produces per man-hour of work. Actually, the | op) 
measures of productivity given by man-hour output are not the most exact. the 
One reason, for example, for its deficiency is that one should take into account try 
not only labor input but input of capital, etc., and if the proportion of capital | edl 
rises, then man-hour output ought to be adjusted correspondingly. There are / ma 
also other reasons for the deficiencies. ecc 
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On the whole, the record in textiles as an industry stands up well against 
earlier experiences in textiles and that in the economy generally. In the 28 
years from 1919-47 the number of jobs in textiles declined by 1 percent, but with 
fiber consumption up by more than 100 percent and the quality of the product 
improved, it may be assumed that man-hour output rose by at least 100 percent, 
or about 3 percent per year compounded. From 1947-54 the trend is suggested 
by the following table. It will be noted that in different segments of the industry 
output per man-hour rose 37, 31, 47, and 18 percent. This should be compared 
with a rise in the American economy of 24 percent per worker and 21 percent 
in manufacturing. 


Man-hour output in selected textile industries, 1947-54 


| 


Broadwoven fabrics Thrown | Woolen 
} filament and 


al yarn worsted 
Synthetic Cotton fabrics 





1144, 111 515, 843 
1 164,412 | 2 280, 143 


27 245 
21 112 


5. 34 2.11 
BEn enideutinencnne} Ganheos ddivaneetenEnheinersvgunerses . 7. 83 2. 50 
Output per man-hour, 1954 as a percent of 1947 36. . 146. 6 118.5 











1 Output in thousands of pounds; man-hour output in pounds per man-hour. 

2 From Department of Commerce, Business Statistics, 1955, based on quarterly data; not strictly com- 
parable with 1947 entry. 

3 Estimated. 


Sources: Save where otherwise indicated, 1947 census of manufactures, and advance reports, 1954 census 
of manufactures. 


Rise in productivity, 1947-54 
Percent 
1. Output per worker in American economy-__-_-------------------------- a 
2. Output per worker in manufacturing oot 
S-output per man-hour in texples.... 2-22 see “37, 31, 47, and 18 
1For 1930-50, the figure was 43 percent. 
2 Obtained by dividing the rise of gross national product by that in civilian employment. 


8 Obtained by dividing the gains of industrial output by those in factory workers. 
* See table above. 


Source: Economic Report of the President, January 1956, and Department of Labor, 
Economic Forces in the U. 8. A. in Facts and Figures, 1956, p. 46. 


The least satisfactory gain was, of course, in woolens and worsteds. Undoubt- 
edly the reason for this is that it is an old segment of the industry which has 
largely remained in the Northeast. The largest woolen mills have been liqudated. 
They were organized for an entirely different kind of market than prevails today. 
The plants were altogether too large and therefore the disastrous liquidation 
in Lawrence and other towns in New England. What remains of the woolen 
industry in the North is still on a scale of production that is low. Many of the 
plants are small and have poor facilities for research and investigation as well 
as for management. 

The recent gains of productivity in the industry as a whole may be associated 
with various factors. Undoubtedly the growth of the industry in the South 
has something to do with this. With a rising output in the South the southern 
managers were able to adapt their plants to current technological and marketing 
conditions. This is more difficult in the older textile regions. 

Another factor is the increased tendency to adjust workloads without too much 
opposition from labor groups. Again, the important technological advances of 
the postwar period are of great importance. In many respects the texti’e indus- 
try has gone through a technological revolution in the last 15 years. 1 ndoubt- 
edly the merger movement has made an important contribution. I ean state 
Many objections to the merger movement and many of the mergers are not 
economic, but there is no doubt that in many instances mergers tended to increase 
productivity and therefore would be reflected in higher man-hour output. 


29350—58——_27 
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Finally, this increase in productivity, despite the fact that in recent years the 
average size of plants has tended to decline, is in part due to a changing com- 
position .of output. The substitution of large-scale output of new fibers for the 
processing of cotton and woolens in the early stages has probably also contributed 
to higher output because the new fibers were produced in larger quantities. But 
this is not necessarily measured by our statistics, 

Productivity is also related to the market for a product. Where the market 
expands there is always a great possibility of reducing unit costs. In this 
connection we should note, for example, that from 1947 to 1955 the rise of con- 
sumption in current dollars of clothing and accessories, except footwear, was 
8 percent, of housing 99 percent, of user-operator transportation 137 percent. 
This suggests that the consumption trends were not favorable to increasing 
productivity in the textile industry. On the whole, the textile industry is still a 
highly competitive industry. On the whole, the textile industry is still a highly 
competitive industry. Where there is intense competition, there is a tendency 
to keep costs down and to keep prices down. In fact, price movements in textiles 
have been very favorable for the consumer as compared to other products—this 
certainly holds for the whole postwar period. It is of some interest that of the 
top 500 industrial corporations, ranked by sales, textile firms accounted for 
less than 4 percent of the number of corporations, 3 percent of the employment, 
1.7 percent of the sales, and 0.8 percent of net profits. Yet textile employment 
was 6.3 percent of all employment. Whereas the 500 leading manufacturing 
firms aecounted for more than 50 percent of factory employment, 19 textile 
firms in the top 500 accounted for about 25 percent of textile employment. 


Large textile companies: Sales, assets, profits, and employment, 1955 


| 
| Rankin | Sales Assets Net profit | Employees 
sales (millions) | (millions) | (millions) 
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Nore.—Total employees: 500 companies, 8.4 million; 19 textile companies (estimate), 260,000. Total 
sales: 500 companies, $161.4 billion; 19 textile companies, $2.84 billion. Total profits: 500 companies, $12.27 
billion; 19 textile companies, $79.7 million. 


7. TARIFFS AND TRADE POLICY 


I now turn to the tariff issue. In the discussion of the vicissitudes of the 
textile industry much has been said about the tariff. This is a complicated 
problem and though we are primarily interested in the textile industry, we 
cannot discuss this problem without also discussing the general interests of the 
Nation. 

I think we should be clear at the outset that we do not ask that tariff policy 
in re the textile industry should jeopardize the national interest. 

The textile industry has some grievances against the administration in 
Washington on the treatment accorded the industry. This is true for the in- 
dustry as a whole and it is even more true for the New England or Northeast 
Segment. In the years since the war the textile industry has suffered great 
losses. In New England there were losses in the twenties and the thirties 
as well. When an industry is going downhill it is not expected that govern- 
mental policy would accelerate that process. This is our major grievance 
against policy in Washington on the tariff. We do not contend that we are 
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against any tariff cuts. In view of the deteriorating international situation 
there is much to be said for reductions in tariffs and more trade. We are not, 
however, absolutely clear that the approach to more trade is primarily through 
euts in tariffs. As a matter of fact, in the 10 postwar years, in dollars of stable 
purchasing power, gross national product rose by 44 percent and imports by 80 
percent in current dollars and 60 percent in stable dollars. This is for the 
years 1948-56. We could compare this per#od with what happened in the 1930’s 
when there were very substantial cuts in tariffs but the response of trade was 
not good. The reason was, of course, the depressed conditions of the thirties. 
The approach to increased trade is primarily through a prosperous America 
and appropriate policies. 

It is difficult to justify, for example, a cut in tariffs of 45 percent to be fol- 
lowed by a reduction in output of an industry by 50 percent. This is roughly 
what has happened to the woolen and worsted industry since 1948 when the 
substantial cut in tariffs was made. 

In short, what we are arguing is that if there have to be tariff cuts, if this 
is the only way to provide the dollars that we have to make available to our 
friends, then the tariff cuts should be concentrated on the growing industries 
where the increased competition from abroad would not be felt. We also con- 
tend that if the industry is losing ground and is gradually being liquidated, it 
is the height of folly to impose additional competition for an industry of this 
type. In other words, we take the position, unlike many of the authorities in 
Washington, that there is something to be said for helping the weak rather than 
the strong. Our objective is at the very least to lengthen the period of liquida- 
tion so that the industry and those in it can have opportunities to adjust to 
new. conditions. 

I am not contending for a moment that the only explanation of the decline 
of woolens and worsteds has been the large cut in the tariff. They have suf- 
fered also from the competition of manmade fibers, from revisions of private 
spending patterns encouraged by the Government, and from other factors. 

I am not convinced that the only approach to the dollar problem is tariff cuts. 
In the first place a tariff cut does not give the foreigner a corresponding ad- 
vantage in the American market, the reason for this paradox being that the 
foreign export price is only a small part of the final price to the consumer in 
many industries. Again, dollars can be made available through loans and 
grants as well as through reduction of tariffs and even may be made available 
through a less competitive position in foreign markets for American exporters. 
Nevertheless in some markets—e. g., textiles—tariff cuts have had substantial 
effects. 

In this connection it is of some interest that it is particularly the export 
industries that complain and demand more and more imports. Yet these indus- 
tries have been subsidized to the extent of about $125 billion in the last 40 years 
by the American taxpayer and the American lenders who have provided the 
dollars to take exports off the market. Exporters should also share in the 
problem of making dollars available to our friends abroad. What I am sug- 
gesting here is that insofar as we have problems of dollar aid and increase of 
help to our friends, this is a burden that should be put upon all the American 
people and should not be concentrated on textile and similar weak industries. 
By lending we put the burden on the capitalist; by governmental loans and 
grants we put the burden on the taxpayer; by making concessions in our export 
markets abroad we put some of the burden on the rich and growing export 
industries. These are generally the most productive and the most prosperous 
industries. 

There are those who think that the escape clause should be abandoned as well 
as the peril clause. But we are of a different view. We do not think that nego- 
tiators of the United States with foreign representatives should have the right 
to put an industry out of business without appeal. I am not contending that 
the President should not have authority in these matters because someone must 
take some responsibility for the overall national position, both economic and 
political, but I do believe that the President should be most cautious in over- 
turning a recommendation of the Tariff Commission, and it should be absolutely 
clear to him that large security interests are involved. 

On the whole I do not think that the President has greatly abused this respon- 
sibility as yet. I do believe, however, that the mechanism for getting relief on 
the escape clause operates too slowly and too inefficiently and measur°s should 
be taken to accelerate the rate of gestation of these requests. 
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Particularly because the Japanese problem is precarious, the textile industry 
tends to absorb a substantial part of the costs of these international adjust- 
ments. It is of course absolutely necessary to keep the Japanese in the Ameri- 
ean or the democratic orbit. They must export if they are to survive as a pros- 
perous and growing nation. The really difficult problem is how can we help the 
Japanese and yet not do unjustifiable damage to our own industries. Indeed 
the Japanese have a great advantage in very low wage rates. They are not, 
however, as productive as the American producers, or if they were their prices 
would be about one-tenth of American prices. 

What then is the way out? I believe that more could be done by loans, both 
from the Government and from private capitalists, to increase the productivity of 
the Japanese as well as to provide the means of diversifying their industries, 
One of the serious problems for the Japanese is that they tend to concentrate too 
much on textiles and 1 or 2 industries, and especially on certain small seg- 
ments of these industries. By concentrating on a few segments, the Japanese 
tend to jeopardize an important part of the American industry. 

The Japanese must also learn to produce more of their own raw materials, and 
they have to take measures to cut their imports of luxuries. Their competitive 
position is especially strong in third markets and they undoubtedly will continue 
to make progress in third markets at the expense of the American exporters. 
This will to some extent injure the American textile exports and other exports, 
but on the whole this is a burden that will perhaps be less costly than an inun- 
dation of the American market. In other words, to some extent the gains of the 
Japanese in these markets would be at the expense of the producers in these 
markets rather than at the expense of American producers. 

Another important contribution could come from greater cooperation from 
European countries. In the past the Europeans have been unwilling to make 
the concessions to the Japanese that the American Government has made. And 
now with the Common Market making progress there is a great danger that 
not only will American exporters be excluded from this Common Market but 
the Japanese exporters also. Since they have already lost a large part of the 
Asiatic market, and this is part of their major difficulty, should they lose the 
European Common Market then the pressure to sell in the American market 
will intensify. 

We would then summarize thbe Japanese situation by saying that the burden 
of making the Japanese viable should be distributed widely among different 
groups of the American population and also be thrust upon other economies as 
well, insofar as they can stand the additional competition. Part of the adjust- 
ment should be made by the Japanese in a more effective economic machine and 
in particular in control of inflationary pressures that tend to damage her export 
industries and result in unwise use of resources. We also hope that with con- 
tinued prosperity in the United States, even without any tariff concessions, the 
American public will buy much larger supplies from the Japanese, and especially 
as the Japanese diversify their exports. 

There is a disposition to be especially critical of the United States for its 
tariff policy. Actually, since 1933 the United States has become a relatively 
free-trade country as compared to other countries. We do not use all the devil- 
ish devices that other countries use to keep imports out. 

That the United States is subject to this criticism may be explained in part by 
dollar shortage. But this is not by any means the whole problem. Restrictions 
are evident elsewhere. That the tendency to keep imports out tends to grow is 
evident from the following table. It will be noted here that the exports, as a 
percentage of production of textiles, have declined from about 35 percent before 
World War I to about 18 percent before World War II and 14 percent by 1951. 
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World production and trade in cotton and rayon teatiles, 1910-51 


[Annual averages in millions of square yards] 


1910-13 ! | 1926-28 | 1931-33 


Production: | | 
Cotton textiles__-_-___-- kadai See | 27,000 31, 000 
50 


Rayon and mixed fabrics g 600 
Total production..............- --| 27,050 31, 600 


xports: 
Cotton textiles 
Rayon and mixed fabrics 
Total exports 
Total exports, corrected 2 (9, 700) (9, 000) 
Exports as percentage of produc- 
tion 35 27 
(36) (28) 


E 


1 Figures for the United Kingdom, United States, and Japen in linear yards. 7 
2 eee rere renng the position as if the frontiers of India, Pakistan, and Burma had been in existe 
ence at that time. 


Source: Ingvar Svennilson, Growth and Stagnation in the European Economy, Geneva, 1954, p. 142 
(United Nations Economic Commission for Europe). 


This tendency for exports to fall is also evident in the table below. 


Net trade in cotton piece goods, selected areas and years, 1913 to 1950 


[Thousands of tons] 


| 19m | 
United Kingdom —576 | —377 
SNINOIIORE MMPODG. . - . < ccnnccccccccumesconsces —167 —158 | 


mered States. .........-... —35 
India ! 


3-3 
! 


: India includes Pakistan and Burma throughout. 
1924. 
31911. 


Norr.—A minus sign signifies an export surplus; a plus sign an import surplus. 
Source: Ibid. 


Before leaving the issue of trade and tariffs, I should also stress the American 
policy of selling exports of raw cotton to foreign producers of cotton at sub- 
stantially lower prices than to American producers. It is true indeed that now 
the American Government allows American exporters to obtain similar price 
concessions of 25 to 30 percent on the price of cotton. But the fact still remains 
that the foreign producer of textiles can get cotton much cheaper than the Amer- 
ican producer and then can compete with the American producer in the American 
market. 

8. RELEVANCE OF FEDERAL SPENDING POLICIES 


Aside from the minimum wage legislation and tariff policy the Federal Gov- 
ernment plays an important part in the determination of the health of the textile 
industry. With the Federal Government spending about $75 billion a year, it is 
quite clear that the inflow and outflow of Federal funds would make a consider- 
able difference. 
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F Let me begin then with the broad overall problem of the inflow and outflow of 
Federal funds. 

Since I presented the material relating to Federal income and outgo to the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee and also in the 1956 report on New Eng- 
land in Textiles in the New England Economy I shall be brief on this issue. 

Over a period of 20 years, that is from 1934 to 1954, New England received 
back 31 percent of the amount of taxes borne, relative to what five major south- 
ern industrial States get back. The corresponding rate for the 10 richest versus 
the 10 poorest States is 19 percent. 

For 1939 New England, with 8.2 percent of the Nation’s income, received but 
6.1 percent of the Federal expenditures and 3.3 percent of the loans. The 10 
richest States profited from the Federal expenditures equal to two-thirds their 
percentage of income, but the 10 poorest States, with 9.6 percent of the Nation’s 
income, accounted for 17.8 percent of the expenditures. 

I am not trying to imply that these percentages of income and outgo should be 
equal. There is every reason for the richest States helping finance the poorest 
States. I am merely trying to present the net effect of these movements and to 
Suggest that part of the difficulties of the northern industries relates to the 
Treasury operations. However, these operations often may be justified on gen- 
eral grounds of welfare. 

In 1952, 29 States with income below average received 75 percent more in 
revenues contributed than the richer States. Connecticut and Massachusetts 
paid out $1,103 million in excess of what they received back, Rhode Island $123 
million and three other New England States $47 million. 

On Government contracts the New England record is much better than on 
all Federal disbursements. Here, of course, is a competitive field. From July 
1950 to March 1954 New England received $8.1 billion out of $101 billion of mili- 
tary procurement and construction awards—a level below its percentage of 
manufacturing employment but in excess of its percentage of income. Connecti- 
eut received three times as much as Massachusetts, however, when the figures 
are related to the income of both States. 

For 1954 in only 18 out of 75 programs does New England receive back per- 
centagewise as much as she puts into the Federal program. In the grant-in-aid 
programs her receipts are equal to but 81 percent of the amount suggested by 
her relative income. 

New England profited little from the Federal loan programs. They were 
used primarily to bolster or stimulate other parts of the economy. New Eng- 
land’s loans were but 1.26 percent of the Nation’s $6.2 billion in 1954. 

For all expenditures considered ($17.8 billion) New England received an 
amount equal to 96 percent suggested by her income and much less relative to 
taxes borne. 

In 1954 the 10 richest States received much more Federal funds than the 10 
poorest States. But when allowance is made for relative incomes, the 10 richest 
States received but 58 percent as much of Federal expenditures as the 10 poorest 
States, and on the basis of taxes borne oniy 42 percent. Of 75 programs in only 
3 did the richest States get back a proportion in excess of the taxes borne. 

There is no doubt that the outflow of cash through Federal transactions tends 
to weaken the strong States. It gives the less industrialized States the funds 
with which to develop their economies. This is as it should be. But it should 
also be noted that when some of the Northern States require funds as, for ex- 
ample, they did under the flood insurance program, they were not forthcoming. 
Despite an all-out fight for such a program, the Government has failed to appro- 
priate the necessary funds. Another hurricane may mean very serious damage 
not only for the whole northeastern economy but especially for the textile 
industry which suffers greatly from such catastrophes. 
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The incidence of selected Federal programs, fiscal 1934-54 














Aggregate Aggregate Federal 
State Federal Federal tax | expenditures 
| expenditures | incidence per $1,000 
of taxes 
Thousands Thousands 
CIR oa Sete Batons sue cetded tap cduicnetace pubaces een $1, 541, 921 $4, 927, 695 $312. 91 
PN Ahh atk 654 ok on k, Lobb oe ehh ied ohnd adddacs ed 472, 735 2, 140, 098 220. 89 
th raha oa sie die ac ad tae decision a apaenaral 1, 210, 598 2, 762, 951 438. 15 
SEI a, ea ee eon pee Meese sre 4, 568, 341 51, 543, 822 88. 63 
Dat wal scactccn nutes Onutclitaiaetalakeeeulas ieesate 1, 076, 901 5, 196, 904 207. 22 
IN a8 oe a teh Rd Sees ea id ba 638, 176 12, 780, 207 49. 93 
SE os: ha teretaisi seas dalle aierleaind es sxcer daieaplle lipbeliinl Si ties og Hiaaliactall 120, 556 3, 292, 328 36. 62 
Cs. icc benaceaabeasEnseiomeibosambere 609, 558 5, 557, 565 109. 68 
BPMIEE hs hie scih cha lntsvcawecddcskbslatmetocetecdedcdesbarte 1, 211, 371 9, 920, 572 122. 11 
RN ete ge) oS ei i atc er os dade cel | 1, 658, 257 7, 109, 201 233. 40 
RE Se itictbh ds adithscpcnintsnes bis tacaneadcaediiidien Hueneme 506, 968 1, 531, 543 331. 02 
Is a Sita sn: oon tces'nna aiernabnierdh stuns ebecenamee epee eer hon 3, 645, 627 44, 982, 819 81. 04 
att sul ods kaciupicadveduahlenscckdsucditaondcwlsstbok 1, 564, 010 12, 655, 886 123. 58 
Matt. cudeL pbdbdwecth bdee aabtidthicagedhelabe biaedeabiiedas 1, 402, 591 8, 293, 495 169. 12 
SN inn alAnterteei dn cnuhibontnmesaamebtgiieinmdeunmicadenincll 1, 163, 011 5, 507, 961 211.15 
IEE <1 bint creed xe  hérig od. Aameannioiondaaneaadadie eho 1, 215, 800 6, 156, 988 197. 47 
ED od esis sa alAtLokacckiin sdtadeved cekidetbeducumastonee 1, 662, 981 6, 427, 740 258. 72 
CN ie, Nk shah de nth atl nedih ubbi aan kidd sibbiad nie a takintmai ahi 372, 763 3, 253, 719 114. 57 
cinch s ec kcbisthapiven date wre Ge opm ediek atiebunainaes 736, 173 10, 827, 515 67. 98 
Massachusetts - - - - 2, 060, £89 24, 073, 567 85. 60 
Michigan. dhe ha a 2 cK ; 2, 361, 317 26, 612, 428 88. 73 
R'is ante ili du oo cbeae se Sees Sap<hudidesh ap Letty 1, 618, 784 10, 700, 317 151. 28 
Mississippi- - - - : FES SEE 1, 282, 530 2, 399, 692 534. 46 
Missouri------ - foc eo <cnt ior A amt 2, 245, 810 14, 660, 675 153. 19 
Montana. - - -- - o wd Bid. siete sé at meal 616, 186 2, 130, 551 289. 21 
Nebraska-.- -- -- -- eau ; swe ik ira 956, 822 4, 409, 237 217.00 
Nevada..-. -_ ; d ‘ | 175, 229 956, 814 183. 14 
New Hampshire--__- : : eeccieas 227, 824 2, 033, 983 112. 01 
New. Jersey - - : : g 1, 448, 536 23, 458, 766 | 61. 75 
New Mexico... -- s bees ‘ 504, 366 1, 629, 156 | 309. 59 
New York.- .----- a sailed 5, 401, 391 98, 895, 477 54. 62 
North Carolina. 1, 554, 671 7, 779, 7 199. 84 
North Dakota- 648, 955 1, 468, 577 | 441. 89 
 —— 3, 159, 733 34, 061, 456 92. 77 
Oklahoma. -. ‘ ; 1, 682, 916 5, 574, 017 301, 92 
Oregon ------ ‘ 870,857 | 5, 806, 538 149. 98 
Pennsylvania. --------- sa 4, 167, 438 46, 028, 399 90. 54 
Rhode Island-. -.--.--- etn ‘ iba 317, 562 3, 977, 951 79. 83 
South Carolina. .--.--- ; 1, 061, 367 3, 508, 040 302. 55 
South Dakota- -- es | 620, 717 1, 543, 678 402. 10 
OMGORO ek 55.5525: ; | 1, 513, 329 6, 554, 544 | 230. 88 
Texas....- . | 3,945,140 | 24,292,197 | 162. 40 
ie « tees . Sle mm 512, 018 1, 770, 569 | 289, 18 
Vermont_-_. 189, 362 | 1, 276, 937 | 148. 29 
Virginia _--. b : : 1, 059, 211 8, 691, 092 | 121. 87 
Washington . tn 1, 374, 508 8, 822, 283 155. 80 
West Virginia... ; 781,546 | 4, 680, 645 | 166. 97 
Wisconsin. - -- | 1, 480, 281 | 12, 360, 700 | 119. 76 
W yoming_. ; } 327, 833 | 991, 255 | 330. 73 
Total United States !____._-- : ae : | 70,788,050 | 596,016,000 | 118.77 


1 Detail will not add to total as Territories and possessions of the United States have been omitted from 
the detail but are included in the total. 


Sources: See original (Senate Hearings on Flood Insurance) and New England Textiles and the New 
England Economy, February 1956, pp. 119-120. 


9. AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


Any observer of the American economy knows that the farmer has special 
problems in a free economy. He is not organized as is the businessman in con- 
trol of large segments of total output. He is a slave of the free market forces. 
He, therefore, cannot be allowed to be destroyed by the operation of these forces. 
This in a general way explains American farm policy and the United States is 
not unique in undertaking the protection of the farmer. It is a worldwide 
movement. 
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Having said this, I cannot fail to add that nevertheless the farm program 
has tended to make the porblems of the industrial areas of the country more 
difficult. They have to pay higher prices for their raw materials and for their 
food. This tends, of course, to increase the cost of production. In cotton the 
price has been greatly increased as a result of control measures on the part of 
the Government ; supplies have been reduced. Since cotton is a very large part 
of the total price of the finished textile, this has serious effects on demand for 
cotton goods and also on employment. Various estimates made by the United 
States Government suggest that over the last generation we may have lost ag 
much as 15 or 20 percent of employment in the textile industry as a result of the 
increased price of raw cotton. 

The manmade fiber has gained in no small part as a result of the artificially 
high price of cotton. In 15 years the consumption of manmade fibers rose by 
more than 200 percent, its contribution rising from 8 to 20 percent of total fiber 
consumption. In 10 years the share of cotton dropped from 78 to 69 percent 
and wool from 10 to 6% percent. An expert group has estimated capacity in 
1975 for all manmade fibers in excess of production of all fibers in 1950. Why 
have the manmade fibers made these large gains? One reason is, of course, the 
relative stability and downward trend of their prices. This stability greatly 
reduces the element of uncertainty in the industry and the cost of inventories. 
Rayon has had a price advantage over cotton since 1943 and noncellulose fibers— 
e. g., nylon—when the costs of fibers are estimated on a comparable basis, are 
approaching the price of cotton and with large funds available for research, 
these fibers provide qualities wanted by consumers. 

Not only has the high price of cotton helped bring about this development of 
fibers, but of course the great research advances in this area are relevant. 
Moreover, the tax amortization program which made possible the production of 
new plants at the expense of the taxpayer also contributed toward this develop- 
ment. With the high prices of cotton and particularly in the last year, there has 
been much sentiment both in the North and South for a new cotton policy. The 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute, for example, worried over the shortage 
of cotton and its high price, has recommended increased acreage so the growers 
can improve not only upon the quantity but also upon the quality of raw cotton. 

According to the Agricultural Outlook for 1957, the average yield per acre 
of cotton was 262 pounds in 1940. In 1956 the figure was 407 pounds, or a rise 
of 60 percent since 1940. In these 16 years the price of cotton rose from 9 to 
31 cents, or an increase of almost 250 percent. Even when one allows for the 
general inflation, the increase remains about 70 percent. In other words, here 
we have a tremendous rise of productivity, and yet the consumer is confronted 
with much higher prices. 

We are interested, therefore, in proposals that would result in fair prices to 
farmers and would not be excessively costly to consumers of these products. The 
present situation results in reduced consumption of cotton and much higher 
prices for the consumers of these products. Not only are sales reduced at home 
but they are also reduced abroad. In order to cope with the very large decline 
of farm sales the Government has recently been dumping in large quantities 
abroad. Not only is this unfair to the American producer of textiles, but it also 
results in the unfriendly feelings of foreign competitors who also sell cotton 
abroad. 

In the Congress much progress has been made in the last year or two for a 
plan for one-price cotton. The theory behind this program is larger acreage, 
more production, sales at one price both at home and abroad, and compensation 
of the cotton farmer for the difference between the market price and a fair 
support level. 

. The administration has, however, refused to support a policy of this type, 
claiming that it would greatly increase the cost of the program. Yet it is not 
absolutely clear that the program would be more costly to the taxpayer. It is 
difficult to see how the cost could rise above the present when, according to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, about $60 is being lost on each bale sold abroad, $450 
million in 1 year for 7.5 million bales. In addition, there are payments of about 
$150 million under the soil bank reserve plan. Some estimates even put the costs 
above $1 billion in a year. 

It is also of some interest that in the woolen program the Government does 
provide an incentive payment to the producer. The producer is paid the differ- 
ence between the market price and a fair support price, the finances being ob- 
tained through the duties on imports of wool. The result has been, therefore, 
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a favorable effect upon the consumption of woolens. At least the consumer has 
not had to pay the high prices for domestic supplies that otherwise would have 
been necessary. 

Unfortunately, the output under the 1954 program has not responded adequately 
and therefore we have been increasingly dependent upon foreign supplies of 
wool. We have to get wool from centers 6,000 to 12,000 miles away and then 
we impose a severe import tax. At present two-thirds of our raw wool is im- 
ported. Before the war we produced about two-thirds of the wool we required 
and imported about one-third. 


United States mill consumption of textile fibers 





| Manmade | Manmade 


| 


| 
} 


Cotton | 


Rayon 
and 
acetate 


Other 


Silk 


Total 


| Cotton| Wool 


Rayon 
and Other 
acetate 


| 
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| 
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Million Percentage of total 
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3, 075 350 58 
2, 755 418 259 
3, 954 408 482 
4, 803 738 876 
4, 437 | 478 | 1,216 
4, 386 427 1,419 
4, 339 455 1, 201 
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Source: International Wool Secretariat and the Wool Bureau, Inc., World Wool Digest, Apr. 17, 1957, 


10. MERGERS 


In one area in particular the Federal Government has contributed toward diffi- 
culties in the industry. We have had a great outbreak of mergers in the textile 
industry. Indeed the textile industry is not nearly so heayily concentrated as 
many other industries, and there are still very large elements of competition in 
the industry. The level of profits and prices points in that direction though 
there may be control of prices and supply in particular markets. One concern 
controls more than 3 percent of total sales, 8 control 15 percent, and 23 control 
23 percent of sales. 

It is quite clear from the history of the textile industry that one very import- 
ant reason for the growth of the merger movement has been the fact that 
through mergers a particular firm may offset its own profits by the losses of 
the merged firm. In fact, it is very often possible to buy a textile firm for con- 
siderably less than the tax advantages to be had by the absorption of the 
merged firm. The prices or the value of the assets absorbed reflect loss finance 
and not the potential value of these assets as later offsets against profits re- 
ported for taxes of textile firms experiencing large profits. Hence the equities 
or assets are available at very favorable prices for those firms which seek avoid- 
ance of taxes by acquiring plants or firms suffering large losses. A leading 
textile editor reported that the fortunate holder of American Woolen stock 
prior to the recent merger of Textron and American now holds stock worth $36 
whereas previously it sold only for $14. Similar estimates were made for stocks 
of another absorbed firm. At the same time these results follow even though 
8 million square feet of American Woolen were sold at 25 cents per square foot, 
space that could be replaced only at $10 to $12 per square foot. 

At one stroke Burlington Mills closed the Goodale-Sanford plant at Sanford, 
Maine, and 4,500 jobs were gone. The woolen companies closed down 3 plants 
in Lawrence and 7,500 jobs disappeared. And Lawrence in the midst of a great 
boom showed a record of 20 percent of unemployment over 2 years. 

An interesting sidelight of this movement is not that the southern interests 
buy these mills. Rather it is the northern capitalists who buy the mills and they 
then transfer their investments to the South. 

From 1948 to 1954 alone, 74 textile and apparel firms acquired 117 firms, the 
sixth highest number of acquisitions among 20 industries. Indeed the movement 
had been even more rapid from 1940 to 1947. 
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I do not imply that the only justification for mergers has been tax savings. 
There are other reasons for mergers; for example, a desire to increase capacity 
to supply old markets, to lengthen product lines, to diversify facilities, to supply 
goods formerly purchased, to obtain some types of facilities and markets not 
previously served, to obtain facilities for processing and distributing goods 
formerly sold. 

But it is a fact that the 1954 tax codification provided that where mergers 
were undertaken in order to save taxes, the Federal Government would dis- 
allow these mergers. So far as I can discover from communications with the 
Department of Justice, with relevant congressional committees and with Secre- 
tary Humphrey, I have been unable to discover a single case where a merger 
has been stopped in the textile industry because of the great interest in the 
merger in order to save taxes. Yet many of the mergers have been undertaken 
primarily for this reason. 

In the Congressional Record (March 16, 1955, pp. A1803—A1804), the Textile 
Workers of America are given credit for the following statement concerning 
mergers: 

“The current merger movement represents the second wave of consolidations 
in the textile industry. The first—the major one—occurred during the period 
from 1944 through 1948. It converted an industry of individual small units into 
one of giant corporations. During this period most current big textile organiza- 
tions were created. We have since witnessed further consolidation of these 
organizations which have acquired competitive mills and have become more 
significant as other mills have been eliminated through liquidations—approxi- 
mately 700 individual plants employing close to 200,000 persons since the end 
of the war. 

“The first movement of consolidations was induced by several factors. Corpo- 
rations enjoyed large profits and employed them for extending control. The 
excess-profits tax law encouraged sales of mills by older owners or estates which 
wanted to leave the business. The low capitalization of the mills made them 
targets for high tax levies. Through sales, the owners could convert their 
profits into capital gains which were taxed at lower rates. The buyers acquired 
a favorable high tax base for their new properties and were able to pay off 
the former owners from the surpluses accumulated in the acquired companies. 
Others bought mills to acquire fabric sources at a time when textile materials 
were scarce. Selling agents and houses bought mills to assure supplies. Mills 
bought selling houses to guide their own sales. The huge profits during the 
war and immediate postwar periods favored these mergers. 

“The new wave beginning in 1953 has already gained tremendous sweep. 
In 1953, 35 companies were bought, involving 70 plants with some 24,000 workers. 
In 1954, 46 companies involving some 136 plants and employing 42,000 workers 
were bought up or consolidated. Already in 1955 we have records of 18 com- 
panies with 27 mills employing 9,000 persons which have been consolidated and 
the trade press daily carries stories of additional impending mergers. 

“The current mergers are being encouraged by our tax laws. Mills which 
have incurred losses have been bought by profitable corporations in order to use 
these losses to offset their own profits and therefore escape substantial Federal 
taxes. Already several companies boast of substantial tax savings through 
such acquisitions. Other companies have been acquired because of the desire to 
diversify operations. More and more mill organizations have undertaken to 
produce fabrics of diverse fibers. The shaky financial position of many woolen 
and worsted organizations made them attractive targets for such mergers. Other 
companies have undertaken to diversify their operations by acquiring factoring 
organization so that their integration extends from the manufacture of yarn 
to weaving cloth, to finishing, to converting, to selling and financing of their 
sales, * * ® 

“These large corporations are beginning to consolidate their controls. They 
are setting up their own internal organizations and systems. Their preoccupa- 
tion with the financial aspects of their organizations has absorbed their leader- 
ship. One consequence of these consolidations has been the liquidation of 
many newly acquired plants in their determination to integrate their operations. 
Similarly their power to coerce and resist union organization has been heightened. 
They present a more formidable tower of strength with which to combat union- 
ism. Individual textile workers, brought up to know their employers on a face- 
to-face basis, are now widely separated from the site of the corporation’s economic 
and policy controls. Production schedules and price levels are centrally deter- 
mined. * * *” 
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11. ASSISTANCE TO LABOR-SURPLUS AREAS AND TRENDS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Numerous attempts have been made to give special help to areas that are 
affected by unsatisfactory economic conditions. The Department of Labor 
defines labor-surplus areas in terms of the amount of unemployment. These are 
classified in different categories as well. The House Committee on Banking 
and Currency has published an interesting volume entitled “Federal Assistance 
to Labor-Surplus Areas” (1957) in which some of these issues are discussed 
rather fully. We have also discussed some of these problems in our annual 
textile reports. In March 1957 there were 16 major areas that were classified 
as surplus-labor areas in the continental United States. Of the 16 at least 
4 were primarily textile towns, namely Fall River, Lawrence, and Lowell in 
Massachusetts and Providence in Rhode Island. The unemployment in these 
towns was from 6 to 11 percent. They accounted for about 600,000 laborers. 
In addition, there were a number of smailer towns that were also subject to 
large amounts of unemployment. 

The four textile towns in New England had been classified as surplus-labor 
areas since July 1951. The House committee quotes a number of programs 
that provide assistance in labor-surplus areas. For example, under the urban 
renewal program $25.7 million has been allocated for help in labor-surplus 
areas as of January 1957. But this kind of help is available to all munici- 
palities that can present a good case and is not made especially for the labor- 
surplus areas. A similar remark applies to the loans made to small business. 
The total, for example, in the calendar year 1956 was $3.5 million in surplus-labor 
areas, or about 2.8 percent of the total. Here again this aid is available to all 
communities. 

Perhaps the most direct aid attempted for the surplus-labor areas has been 
a proposal to divert more Government contracts to these areas. In the sum- 
mer of 1952 Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 was implemented to provide for 
bid matching in negotiated procurement. But the policy was not very popular 
and was discarded. A new policy, issued November 5, 1953, required the De- 
partment of Defense to comply with the following: ‘“(1) Use the best efforts 
to award negotiated procurements to contractors located in labor-surplus areas 
provided that these firms can meet the same prices as those offered by con- 
tractors in other areas. (2) Appropriate set-aside portions of procurement 
for negotiation exclusively with firms located in labor-surplus areas; the set- 
aside prices to be no higher than those paid on the non-set-aside portions of 
such procurement.” 

The extent of the set-aside is determined by the procuring agency in each case 
separately. Any firm eligible to participate in the set-aside portion must have 
submitted a bid upon the items not set aside and its bid must be within 120 
percent of the highest award made with respect to the quantities not set aside. 

As we have indicated in our annual reports, this policy has not greatly helped 
the textile surplus areas. As a matter of fact, from March 20, 1952, to De- 
cember 31, 1956, only $133 million was placed in contracts for labor-surplus 
areas in surplus industries, or roughly 2.7 percent of the total. Obviously, 
these areas would have had part of this amount in any case. The $133 million 
of orders placed in these areas as a result of preference can be equated with 
about 7,000 man-years of direct work, according to the estimates of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. This is certainly not a substantial amount, 
and during the 18 months ending December 31, 1956, the man-years of work 
added by the preferential treatment amounted only to about 600. 

In another field the Government has tried to help the surplus areas, namely 
in providing accelerated tax amortization. Defense mobilization policy pro- 
vided that additional emphasis should be put upon the manpower factor by 
providing for a larger percentage of rapid tax amortization on new or ex- 
panded defense facilities located in chronic surplus areas. A year later, in 
September 1954, the chronic requirement was eliminated. The additional in- 
centive was extended to firms located or expanding in any labor-surplus area. 
It is interesting that roughly $276 million of rapid tax amortization certifi- 
cates in excess of $1 million were issued for facilities to be located in surplus- 
labor areas as of March 1, 1957. Unfortunately, this did not seem to do any 
of the textile areas any good because they are not listed in the special amorti- 
zation program. These obviously apply to defense or related industries. 

In the last few years we have had considerable attention paid to the need 
of an area redevelopment program. In 1957 the bill failed of passing because 
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of the reluctance of the administration to push it hard enough. There also 
were differences between the administration bill and the one supported by 
Senator Douglas. In 1958 the issue was up again and perhaps at a more ap- 
propriate time since the recession has made considerable inroads on the amount 
of employment. 

The tests of a good bill are moving jobs to the men, not men to the jobs; 
providing adequate resources; requiring contributions for financing from State 
and local governments, though related to their capacity; insuring help during 
retraining periods and provision of retraining programs; making finance avail- 
able for nonmanufacturing as well as for manufacturing. 

In 1957, 20 major surplus-labor areas had unemployment that amounted to 
around 250,000 and all surplus-labor areas substantially more. These 20 major 
areas, with 4.9 percent of the Nation’s population, had 9.5 percent of the un- 
employment. Three of these areas were in New England and four in Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. These figures really relate to 1956. 

Even the 1957 bill would not really deal with more than a fraction of the total 
amount of unemployment. By 1958 the bill has been made more liberal but 
nevertheless there are still serious problems because of the great increase in the 
amount of unemployment in 1957 and 1958. 

Of course, the most effective approach is to prevent recessions rather than 
to correct them after they occur. Once they occur however correction is neces- 
sary. A recession in a surplus-labor area is of course related to the general 
economic situation. For example, in the 1954 recession year the percentage of 
unemployment in the five New England towns—Providence, Lawrence, Lowell, 
New Bedford, and Fall River—was one-fourth higher than in 1955 when the 
economic situation was more favorable. 

When factory jobs are lost the replacement must largely be found in the non- 
manufacturing jobs. Manufacturing accounts for less than one-third of all 
jobs. A large part of the service jobs are almost free of interregional com- 
petition—medicine, Goverment, public utilities, domestic service, retailing, etc. 
An estimate of service employments accounting for about 60 percent of all em- 
ployment suggests that only 10 percent of this total is largely subject to inter- 
regional competition. And even in manufacturing, proximity of raw materials 
and markets are decisive factors in determining location in 14 out of 19 in- 
dustries. All these considerations point up the difficulties of finding replace- 
ment when industries disappear and factoriese close down. 

One of the troubles with the decline of the textile industry is that it tends 
to occur in areas where there are not adequate offsets. Mr. Miernyk in his ex- 
cellent book showed how difficult it was to find employment for those who are 
displaced as a result of closing of large textile mills in numerous towns in New 
England. 

Indeed, some of the labor is attracted into nonmanufacturing industry but 
there are even difficulties here as I have suggested above. Nor is it clear that 
the flow of workers to the tertiary industries, that is the service industries, 
means an improvement for the worker. Often it means that through the pres- 
sure of unemployment he is forced into occupations that pay less and that are 
not as attractive to the worker as his previous job. 

Part of the trouble lies in the fact that some of the industries that are growing 
rapidly tend to grow in areas where the older industries are not located. 

In this connection this overall picture might be of some interest. We wrote 
as follows in the 1958 textile report : 

“Since World War I the economy of New England has been in a slow though 
persistent relative decline, although growth on an absolute level has generally 
prevailed except in the 1930’s. One inevitable factor is the growth and develop- 
ment of new regions, especially in the South and West. Another is that too many 
of New England’s leading industries are those that have lost ground in recent 
years. Why? Because an older industrial region tends to cling to those in- 
dustries that flourished at an earlier time. In the last 10 or 15 years New Eng- 
land has, however, supported a number of important growing industries—among 
these are transportation equipment, machinery other than electrical, electrical 
machinery, and rubber products. 

“The growth of these other industries has, of course, made the decline of 
textiles a less serious matter. But it should be noted that this new growth—and 
inexorable decline—occurred in a period of great economic prosperity. In periods 
of recession, or disarmament, a further decline in the textile industry would 
be much more damaging than it has been so far. 
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“Population tends to rise faster in regions where economic prospects are good. 
Thus, since 1929 the population of New England has risen from about 8.1 million 
to 9.7 million, but the proportion of the Nation’s population now living in New 
England has fallen 13 percent (from 6.66 to 5.81 percent). In the first 10 years 
after the war, New England’s population gained only 7.2 percent as opposed to 
16.4 percent for the whole United States. 

“Of course, in New England as elsewhere the rise has varied from State to 
State. Connecticut, close to a large marketing area and aided by the great 
development in transportation equipment, shows the largest increase; Rhode 
Island, with its heavy concentration of textiles, Vermont and Massachusetts, 
which have likewise suffered from losses in older industries, show the smallest 

ains. 

r “In the older areas, the contribution of manufacturing tends to recede; how- 
ever, this is to some extent offset by the growth of the nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries. For example, in the years 1946-56 manufacturing income rose by 127 
percent in the Nation and only 81 percent, or two-thirds as much, in New Eng- 
land. The extremes were 46 percent in Rhode Island and 105 percent in Con- 
necticut. But in total civilian income New England has a much better overall 
record. New England’s improvement in all civilian income was 77 percent as 
against 87 percent for the Nation, or 88 percent of the national level. The range 
was from 59 percent for Maine and 119 percent for Connecticut. The Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island figures were 71 and 63 percent, respectively. 

“It should also be noted that per capita income in the last 10 years rose by 
60 percent in New England and only 55 percent in the Nation. The extremes 
were 49 percent in Rhode Island and 69 percent in Connecticut, with Massa- 
chusets experiencing a rise of 58 percent. Because the population only rose about 
one-half as much, relatively, in New England as in the Nation, the rise in per 
capita income was bound to exceed the gains of total income. 

“Another general trend is of interest: With 1950-52=100, the index for all 
manufacturing for the United States was 117 in June 1956, for New England 
121, and for Massachusetts 116. But in textiles the respective figures are 101, 
73, and 53. These figures highlight the recent satisfactory record of New Eng- 
land in manufacturing and its unsatisfactory record in textiles. This trend con- 
tinues into 1957. 

“As compared to the Nation, New England in 1956 had many more jobs in 
the slow-growing industries than in rapidly growing industries. The rapidly 
growing industries accounted for 61 percent of the manufacturing jobs in the 
United States in 1956, and 50 percent in New England. The slow-growing in- 
dustries accounted for 15 percent of the manufacturing jobs in the United States 
and 29 percent in New England. 

“A comparison of 7 rapidly growing industries and 4 slowly growing indus- 
tries revealed sharp contrasts. The fast-growing industries included here were 
transportation equipment; machinery (electrical) ; paper and pulp; chemicals 
and allied machinery except electrical; metals (primary and fabricated) ; and 
rubber and rubber products. The slow-growing industries were leather, textiles, 
printing and printing and publishing, and apparel. 

“Fabricated metals, machinery (except electrical), machinery (electrical), 
and transportation equipment have become much more important in the New 
England economy, whereas textiles, as we know, have lost ground. ‘Textiles 
dropped from the first to the second industry in the region. Apparel, closely 
tied to textiles, but concentrated in the large cities and not in such strong com- 
petition with the South, maintained its position; and even leather expanded, at 
least in dollar terms, though it did not maintain its relative position. Whereas 
textiles lost 109,000 jobs in 1939-56, and 86,000 from 1949 to 1956, leather and 
leather products maintained a relatively stable position at around 110,000 jobs 
during these years. 

“In these 10 years New England’s textile wage bill dropped from 18.3 percent 
of total manufacturing wages to 9.6 percent. Transportation equipment elec- 
trical machinery, machinery (except electrical) and fabricated metals accounted 
for almost one half the rise of payrolls in manufacturing in this period. Large 
relative gains were also registered in printing and publishing, lumber and lumber 
products, and miscellaneous manufacturing industries.” 

“A good example of what the decline of textiles, and particularly in the 
weaker areas, does to an economy is suggested by the experience of Rhode 
Island where textiles have been such an important part of the total amount 
of employment. 
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“From 1930 to 1955, Rhode Island’s population rose from 650,000 to 817,000, 
or by 167,000. That means, therefore, a demand for 65,000 additional jobs, 
but from 1929 to 1954, Rhode Island lost 40,000 textile jobs. Dependence on 
industries that have been weak in the Nation, and even weaker in New England, 
is the greatest source of concern to those responsible for the Rhode Island 
economy. 

“Where does Rhode Island obtain the necessary jobs? In the older industries, 
inclusive of food, apparel, printing, lumber, and furniture, leather and stone, 
glass and clay, the State added more than 6,000 jobs from 1929 to 1954, with 
the rise averaging one-half. But the base was not large enough to provide 
many additional jobs. Even apparel with a gain of 250 percent yielded only 
3,300 more jobs. These are the industries that grow slowly. Their expansion 
of income from 1929 to 1953 was but a little more than one-half of that for all 
manufacturing. 

“What about the rapidly growing industries? In paper and pulp, chemicals, 
rubber, metals, machinery, exclusive of electrical, electrical machinery, trans- 
portation equipment—in all these industries where the growth has been great, 
Rhode Island was able to add only 5,000 jobs. In general, the rise was sub- 
stantial, but small compared to growth in the South, the Middle West, and 
the Far West, and the loss of jobs in textiles. The percentage rise of jobs in 
Rhode Island in these 8 categories was 14 percent, from 34,500 to 39,500. The 
large gains were in metals, electrical machinery, and transportation equip- 
ment. In chemicals, there was a 13 percent loss from 1929 to 1953; in rubber 
a 10 percent loss; in machinery, except electrical, a 14 percent loss. 

“The expensive sources of power are a handicap when a State is looking for 
new employment to take the place of old ones lost. For example, Rhode Island 
in 6 industries where power was of some importance (paper, primary metals, 
stone, clay, and glass, chemicals, textiles, and rubber), had Rhode Island ob- 
tained the 1.17 percent per share of manufacturing jobs in 1929, she would have 
added almost 30,000. Actually she lost 34,600 jobs. Her net loss was 65,000 
jobs, more than 20 percent of all her jobs. 

“In the last 10 years Rhode Island added about 60,000 population. She 
should have added roughly 25,000 jobs. Actually, the net increase in jobs was 
but 2,000. This seems to suggest that although unemployment did not rise 
during this period, there was really a substantial loss because large numbers of 
the population deserted the labor market in a period when obtaining new jobs 
was not easy. 

“These figures, as well as the study that was made by Miernyk, suggest the 
difficulties confronting a region, and especially an older region, when it loses 
jobs because of the weakness of the textile industry and the intense competition 
of another region for the limited number of jobs available. In determining 
tariff policy, the authorities in Washington must take such factors into account. 
It is clear that even the unemployment figures, and certainly unemployment 
has been relatively high in Rhode Island, do not tell the whole story. 

“T also enclose a number of tables which emphasize the peculiar problems 
faced by States that are heavily dependent on the textile industry. Table I 
shows that the largest rise of employment in New England for 1947—56 was for 
Connecticut, with 16.8 percent rise of nonagricultural employment. The rise 
for Massachusetts was 8.4 percent, and for Rhode Island 0.7 percent. 

“Table II shows that of manufacturing employment Rhode Island had by far 
the worst record, with a decline of 16.2 percent. Massachusetts with a decline 
of 1.7 percent can be thankful for the large gains in electronics. Connecticut 
with a gain of 4.5 percent can be grateful for the many additional jobs in 
transportation equipment. But Rhode Island had no such good fortune. 

“Table III shows quite clearly the reasons for the Rhode Island difficulty. It 
is the heavy concentration of textiles. Note that Rhode Island has 43.6 percent 
of her manufacturing jobs in textiles and she is one of the most heavily con- 
centrated manufacturing areas in the country. The corresponding figures for 
Massachusetts are 17.2 percent and for Connecticut 9.9 percent, and the next 
highest figure to Rhode Island is New Hampshire with 28 percent. 

“Yet the loss of jobs in textiles for Rhode Island in the years 1947-56 was not 
out of line with the rest of New England. As a matter of fact, Vermont had 
a substantially larger decline as did Massachusetts. But the 41 percent de- 
cline of textiles jobs for Rhode Island was a much more serious matter than the 
declines in the other States. 
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“Table V reveals the change in jobs exclusive of textiles, that is, the change 
in all manufacturing employment except textiles. Here it will be noted that 
Rhode Island did not do as well as any other State, but the differences are 
much smaller than when the total picture is examined. 

“Connecticut has had the best record probably in New England. But table VI 
shows that if textiles and aircraft are removed from the totals for manufactur- 
ing employment, there is an actual decline of 11 percent in manufacturing jobs 
for 1947-56 in Connecticut. The next table, table VII, reveals that the 44,000 
rise of employment in transportation equipment was, of course, the crucial 
factor in the important gains made by Connecticut. No other manufacturing 
industry yielded as much as 4,000 additional jobs and 8 industries actually lost 
jobs. 


TABLE I.—Total nonagricultural employment, New England States, 1956 ana 
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TasBLe II.—Vanufacturing employment, New England States, 1956 and 
1947 
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Source: U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE III.—Degree of concentration in textile employment in 1947 
(Percent of manufacturing employment) 
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TABLE IV.—Tectile employment, New England States, 1956 and 1947 
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TABLE IV—A.—Percent decline arrayed by States, 1947-56 
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TasBLeE V.—Manufacturing employment for all industries except textiles, New 
England States, 1956 and 1947 
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TasLe V—A.—Percent gain over 1947 
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Tas_e VI.—Connecticut manufacturing employment, 1947-56 
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Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TaBLe VII.—Connecticut manufacturing employment showing influence of 
transportation equipment industry, 1956 and 1947 
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Details of Connecticut manufacturing employment changes, 1956 and 1947 
[Change in number of jobs. In thousands] 
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12. PROPOSALS FOR ACTION 


What can be done to stop the decline of the textile industry? I present sug- 
gestions for numerous measures that might stop the decline or at least greatly 
slow it up. In some instances I have made these suggestions in reports to the 
Textile Committee over the years and in numerous hearings before congressional 
committees as well as in public addresses. Over the last 5 years I have probably 
testified at least 25 times before congressional and administrative committees on 
issues of the textile problems. 


(a) A more effective and productive industry 


Here the needs are for better research, wiser pricing policies, better manage- 
ment—all factors that can bring about increasing productivity and also falling 
prices, relatively speaking. For example, we are impressed by the fact that the 
textile industry spends very little on research. It depends excessively upon the 
fiber industry and also upon the apparel industry to do its research and market- 
ing. This is particularly germane because of the fact that especially in New 
England and to some extent in the South there are excellent research facilities 
available. 

In this connection we bring to the attention of the committee the bill proposed 
by Senators Saltonstall and Kennedy to make research money available for the 
woolen and worsted industry at the manufacturing level. Prof. Stanley Backer, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has had some relevant remarks to 
make on this problem and has helped the Massachusetts Senators propose an 
adequate bill to deal with it. A number of western Senators, interested in wool 
and therefore interested in markets for woolen and worsteds, have also expressed 
much interest in this particular program. We believe with proper efforts on the 
part of the textile industry such legislation may be made available. 


(b) The cooperation of labor 


In the writer’s opinion the attitude of labor toward the industry has greatly 
improved in the last 5 or 10 years. There is considerably less oppositian to 
revision of workloads that can be justified as not being detrimental to the 
health of the worker and that can be justified on the basis of fair distribu- 
tion of the resulting gains of productivity. The wage demands are also much 
more realistic than they used to be. The workers in the industry realize 
the marketing difficulties of the textile industry, the overcapacity and the like 
which tend to bring profits down greatly. Despite the general rise of wage 
rates, in recent years the textile workers have tended, especially in the North, 
to withhold large demands for higher wages. This is not an easy course for 
trade-union leaders to accept, for unless they can produce wage increases that 
to some extent correspond to those of the more advanced industries they 
face the possibility of loss of position. 

(c) Agricultural policy 

Here we see some progress in thinking. It is important that the price of 
the raw material should not continue to rise aside from the general inflationary 
pressures. We are moving in the direction of encouragement of production 
and financing the farmer out of rising production rather than out of re- 
stricted production and higher unit prices. We have made some progress in 
the woolen area and there certainly is much more sentiment among southern 
leaders both to protect the farmer and at the same time to protect him in such 
a way as not to disadvantage the textile industry by imposing much higher 
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prices and increasing the competitive position of foreign producers through 
unwise farm policies. We believe that cooperation with the industry in the 
South and with southern Oongreeqmen can lead to a more enlightened agri- 
cultural policy in cotton. 


(d) Mergers 

We insist that the Treasury Department and others that are interested should 
take strong measures to stop mergers that are undertaken merely or largely 
to save taxes. We have no evidence that the administration has enforced the 


provisions of the 1954 Tax Act. This is a matter that should be brought to 
the attention of all Congressmen interested in the textile industry. 
(e) Tariffs 

We should not express opposition to a liberal trade policy. The democratic 
world may need liberal trade policies and increased amounts of trade. What we 
do insist upon is that any rise in competition that results from this policy should 
be fairly divided among all interested parties. This means for one thing that 
the approach to the solution of the dollar problem is not merely through tariff 
cuts, but should be undertaken also in other ways; for example, increased private 
loans and loans and grants on the part of the Government. In other words, 
the taxpayer should pay part of the bill as well as the strong growing dynamic 
export industries which might yield some part of their export markets to 
those short of dollars. 

We also insist on more ready responses to demand that serious losses to 
industries associated with the tariff concessions should be investigated with 
more dispatch. We do not ask that the President not be allowed to make 
decisions on the basis of the best interests of the United States, but the Presi- 
dent should do this only on the assumption that serious interests of the United 
States are involved and that the injury done to industries, especially the weak 
industries, can be justified in terms of very important national objectives. 
We also believe that the tariff concessions that are made should be subject 
to review and that no group of Government servants should be allowed to 
destroy an industry through hasty action or through excessive influence of the 
State Department which may be disproportionately influenced by international 
considerations. 

In this connection, the whole issue of trade policy should be related to general 
Federal policies. Where the Federal Government interferes with the economy 
through farm policy, through social security programs, through special tax 
advantages for some groups against others, the tariff policy should be considered 
as part of the overall policies of the Federal Government. In othe words, - if 
one industry or one region is hurt badly by Federal policies then tariff policies 
should take these matters into account. 


(f) Other correctives 


The first approach to the problems of the textile industry is to make the indus- 
try a healthy industry so that jobs are not lost. To some extent the loss of 
jobs is the result of increased productivity. Hence it is necessary to expand 
markets. In order to expand markets it is necessary to keep prices low and 
productivity high. The Government also has some responsibility not to use 
its influence to divert excessive amounts of purchasing power into other areas— 
this has been done to some extent of late. 

But once the industry begins to suffer from declining employment and increased 
unemployment, and particularly in periods of recession, then the Government 
has strong responsibility to do something about this. 

Hence we urge a real area redevelopment program which makes it possible 
to bring industries into depressed areas, to provide additional unemployment 
compensation for the workers who lose their jobs, to provide for retraining facili- 
ties, and even also to divert Government contracts, Government procurement, tax 
amortization, and similar programs in favor of the depressed or surplus-labor 
areas. So far the measures in this direction have been most inadequate. 

We should also remember that people want the jobs brought to them rather 
than be forced to seek jobs elsewhere. The long British experience with prob- 
lems of this kind proves conclusively that the only practical approach is to bring 
industries into surplus-labor areas rather than move the workers into other 
regions. 
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{g) The current economic situation 


The textile industry is not a strong industry. This is indicated by employment, 
price and profit trends, and investment expectations. But it is an industry that 
tends to prosper when the economy prospers and suffers greatly when the 
economy is in trouble. For this reason, one thing that can be done for the 
textile industry as well as for all other industries is to maintain a strong, 
vigorous, growing, dynamic economy. This we have not done of late.. To some 
extent our present recession is the result of excessive investinent in the earlier 
years. But investment itself is a function of the amount of spending by the 
public and Government. Excess capacity is related to inadequate spending. If 
the total amount of purchasing power and spending increase adequately, excess 
capacity is reduced. Therefore, when spending tends to decline and employment 
falls, it is the responsibility of the Government to see to it that more purchasing 
power is made available both through tax cuts and through increased Govern- 
ment spending. Out of the resultant rising income Government revenues will 
rise, and therefore the net result will be not an increase but a decline in national 
debt. 


13. SUMMARY 


The textile industry is experiencing serious declines both relatively and 
absolutely. These losses, whether expressed in output, employment, investment 
prices, or profits, prevail especially in the North and in recent years in both 
North and South. Declines are more serious in woolens than in cottons and 
more serious in cottons than in manmade fibers. 

From 1929 to March 1958, total factory jobs rose by 5 millions or almost one- 
half ; but textile jobs declined by 330,000 or roughly 30 percent, a relative loss of 
about one-half. Since 1948 the losses have been even larger—440,000, or about 
35 percent. 

The explanation of the declines, relative and absolute, do not lie primarily 
in bad management or in unwise wage policy. Management has been able, as 
is suggested by a more than doubling of productivity in the last 30 years, and 
labor has been restrained in its demands for higher wages and cooperative in 
reducing costs. 

Then what is the trouble? High prices of raw materials, a changing struc- 
ture of spending by the public, increased competition of substitute products, 
increased competition from foreign sources, and the impact of Government pol- 
icies—these are the main sources of the difficulties. 

What therapy is to be suggested? 

First, a new philosophy by Government: more interest in the weak, not the 
strong. That is to say, help the weak rather than accelerate their destruction. 

Hence we recommend a trade policy that takes into account the forces making 
for the losses in textiles. If, and so far as, international problems have to 
be solved by expansion of trade, the emphasis should be on rising incomes 
rather than on reduction of tariff rates, on expansion of financing of export 
trade rather than excessive rises of imports, on reduced tariffs on growing 
industries that can easily stand more competition than on the declining indus- 
tries already suffering losses. 

Second, the Government must look at its policies as a whole. Through its 
credit policies it encourages large expansion of buying for housing, television 
sets, autos, etc., and discourages purchases of apparel and other products using 
textiles. 

Through its revenue and spending policies, it greatly injures some sections 
of the country and their industries and also at the same time through agri- 
cultural policies raises their costs and lowers their standard of living. The 
money pours out of these regions and goes elsewhere—to a substantial degree 
justified ; but an overall view is needed. 

From all of this we see the need of new policies. 

Agricultural policy tied to rising output and lower prices; prohibition of 
mergers undertaken to save taxes and that result in the destruction of towns; 
trade policies that take account of the peculiar vulnerability of textiles and 
the States heavily dependent on them; remedial measures where, despite sen- 
sible policies, losses continue; for example, area redevelopment. 

Finally, let us not forget that the textile industry is affected by general 
policies. We are now in a recession. Every month we stay there we lose about 
$5 billion and the equivalent of 750,000 man-years of work. Even if we recover 
early in 1959, we will have lost about 40 to 60 billion dollars. 
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Government intervention—lower taxes and More spending—would not only 
hasten recovery, but would especially help our currently stagnated and vul- 
nerable textile industry. 

Mr. Harris. I am glad to be here and I am delighted that you 
and your colleagues have undertaken this task in the hot summer. 
You may be relieved to know it is hotter in Boston now than it is 
in Washington. 

Over the last 5 years I have begun almost 900 pages on the textile 
industry, or roughly half a million words, so if you think this state- 
ment is long, please remember it represents a digest of a great deal 
of material, and I hope with some additional material also. 

The industry, of course, is an important industry and has about 
6 —— of the total employment in manufacturing—over a million 
jobs. The wage bill is somehiie $3.5 billion. This industry has gone 
through the wringer over the years, and even as far back as 1929 
the industry had about 12 percent of the total employment in manu- 
facturing and only 3 percent of the total profits, which suggests that 
even in 1929 the industry was having difficulty. 

Another indication of the difficulties of the industry is suggested 
by the fact that in 1929 the wage level in the industry was 75 percent 
of the wage level in manufacturing; by 1947, in the postwar textile 
boom, the wage level had risen to 87 percent of the average wage in 
manufacturing, and by 1956 it was once more, and in 1957 also, down 
to just over 70 percent, indicating there again the pressure of the 
high competition and the unsatisfactory market conditions, which in 
turn were reflected in relatively low wages in the industry. 

The same general situation is to be found in 1956 and 1957 as in 
1929. Roughly, profits are about one-third as large in relation to 
all profits in manufacturing as the percentage of employees in textiles 
to all employees. This again suggests a rather unsatisfactory situa- 
tion as regard profits. 

Now, in a general way—Senator, if it would help you, I would be 
glad to suggest what page I am summarizing each time. I am on 
page 3 right now. 

n page 3 there is in interesting table that you may find of some 
use, but I want to especially emphasize is that when you look at 
production figures and compare them with employment figures, you 
find the situation isn’t quite as bad, because actually in the last few 
years production has roughly been at about the 1947-49 level. When 
you look at employment, of course, it is way below the 1947-49 level, 
and this, of course, suggests the great gains of productivity and the 
great technical advances in the industry, but when you compare, for 
example, in 1956, the total amount of employment in textiles with 
total employment in all manufacturing, you find that all manufac- 
turing is up about 45 percent in 1956, as compared to 4 percent in 
textiles; that is, in relation to 1947-49, 45 for all industry, and that 
is a 4-percent rise for textiles. 

In 1957, all production is down to 180—that is a rise only of 30 
percent, a big decline from 1956—and textiles are down to 99. In 
other words, in a serious recession you get a much greater decline 
in the capital goods industries than you do in textiles, but the genera] 
conclusion here is that, on the whole, textiles haven’t really done so 
awfully well over the years, but better in production and employ- 
ment, and not nearly as well as all manufacturing. 
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Now, if you want a somewhat broader look at the situation, glance 
at the table on page 3. Here you see, both for the Nation and for 
New England, what has been happening on employment. For exam- 
ple, manufacturing employment for the Nation has become twice as 
important, relatively, in a hundred years as it was 100 years ago. 
Employment in manufacturing has risen from 12 to 25 percent. You 
will notice the general rise upward from 1850 to 1900 especially. But 
manufacturing employment in New England has gone down from 32 
percent of the Nation’s total to 9 percent. That is a relatively large 
decline for New England, but, of course, it is explained to a consider- 
able degree by the rapid industrial expansion in the rest of the 
country. 

Now, when you look at the textile employment, you will find in 
textiles employment has risen from 14 percent in 1850—or rather has 
fallen from 14 percent of total manufacturing in 1850 to 10 percent in 
1900, and down to 6 percent in 1954. In other words, textiles are less 
than half as important now as they were 100 years ago in comparison 
to all manufacturing. 

If you look at New England, the decline has been much more seri- 
ous. Textiles were 65 percent of all manufacturing employment in 
New England in 1850, aa to 45 in 1900, and down to 19 percent in 
1954. This, of course, suggests the very rapid relative decline of tex- 
tile employ ment in New England has been one of the serious economic 
problems for New England. It has also been a problem of impor- 
tance for the Nation as a whole, even for the South. 

Turning to pages 5 and 6, there is a long table which gives a general 
idea of what has happened in recent years. I took the latest figures 
I could get as of a few weeks ago, and these suggest the difficulties of 
the textile industry. Most of the figures are in terms of 1947-49 
equals 100. If you look at output, for example, you find that textiles 
are way down as compared to other industries, 

Look at the March 1958 figure, all output, 130; textiles, 94 by 
March 1958. 

Cotton, you see it up to 103, but woolen down to 64, and apparel 
108. 

In a general way, apparel does better than textiles, and I will dis- 
cuss that in a minute. Ina general way the textile industry has suf- 
fered very serious relative decline even since 1947, no matter what 
index you take you find the same general picture of a decline for 
textiles. Look at prices, for example, wholesale prices, all wholesale 
prices are 20 percent higher than they were in 1947-49, but textiles 
and apparel are down to 94, and so on. 

Employment, the same general picture. Wages, the same general 
picture, and so on. 

If you will look at the table on page 6, you will get some idea of the 
serious situation of textiles in general since 1947, in comparison with 
1954, because those are the last census figures available. 

Now if you compare 1947 and 1954, on whatever basis you like, 
you will find a serious deterioration for the textile industry. The only 
exception is payrolls, and this is explained by the general inflation 
during these years. If you look at woolens and worsteds, you will 
find the decline is much greater. This is, of course, an important 
problem in your own State, Senator, in Rhode Island, where you have 
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such a heavy concentration of woolen and worsted, but if you look 
at total employment the decline is 17 percent in all textiles, and 49 
percent in woolens and worsteds. 

Now, I would like to turn to page 7, the general problem of the 
relationship between textiles and apparel. One of the strange things 
about the industry is that apparel, which is perhaps a more com- 
petitive industry than textiles, with many more units, and therefore 
more subject to the vagaries of competition, apparel, on the whole, 
has held up much better than textiles. For example, if you look at 
the percentage of textile employment to all employment, you can see 
there has been a steady plane from 3.5 to 2 percent. If you take the 
same figures for apparel, 2.2 percent in 1929 and 2.2 percent in 1955, 
and that means a big increase in employment in apparel. 

Senator Pastore. When you speak of “apparel,” Professor, you are 
speaking of putting the cloth together ¢ 

Mr. Harris. I am talking about putting out dresses, suits of cloth- 
ing, and all that sort of thing. 

Senator Pastore. Now, why does that happen / 

Mr. Harris. That is what I want to explain. My explanation, of 
course, is one somebody might disagree with, but I think there are 
two things that are relevant here. One is that apparel employment 
has kept up much better than textile because there hae been less tech- 
nological development in this industry. It is still not the mass in- 
dustry that textiles is, and therefore the productivity doesn’t rise to 
the extent that textiles does, and that, to some extent, accounts for a 
greater amount of employment. 

I think, also, another factor is the change in the attitude of the con- 
sumer. The consumer is more inclined to put his money into the 
processing of textiles than he is in textiles. In other words, he wants 
better styles, boxing, and all that sort of thing. In other words, 
what happens is a larger part of the consumer dollar goes into that 
part of the price of the finished apparel that goes beyond the proc- 
ess of producing the textiles. I think this is the major explana- 
tion, and I think in a minute I will give you a few figures that sug- 
gest the proportions of this problem. 

Now, on page 8 I suggest one point that I think is relevant, it is 
something that most people don’t know about, but, as you know, the 
total amount of consumer credit for housing and durable consumer 
goods outstanding today is about $120 billion, $3,000 on the average 
for every family. Now, this suggests, you see, that there has been 
a diversion of spending from, say, clothing into automobiles and 
housing. Now, in a sense, the Federal Government is responsible for 
this, because the Federal Government has made it possible for a tre- 
mendous proportion of this money to get into these fields through 
Government refinancing and Government credit programs, and the 
failure in any way to control consumer credit. 

Now, in many ways these expansions are helpful to the economy, 
and I am not too critical of them, but they have contributed toward 
a change in the spending pattern of the American public, so that 
since you can get automobiles and housing on the installment plan, 
you tend to spend a larger proportion of your cash in these areas, and 
of course, many more people own their own homes as a result. I am 
not criticizing this policy, but I point out it tends to have some ad- 
verse effects on the textile and apparel industry, to some extent. 
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I also want to point out on page 8 that the textile industry, or any 
misfortunes of the textile industry have serious effects on the rest of 
the economy, because every time a textile man loses a job and 
doesn’t find another job, or goes to another job with less pay, this 
affects all the industries affected by the spending of the textile worker 
or textile management, and this also affects all the industries that 
are closely related to textiles—for example, apparel and textile 
machinery. 

If you will look at the table on page 9, you can get some idea of 
what has happened to textiles and related industries. For example, 
if you look at employment, you find that as compared to 1947, em- 
ployment in all industries was up about 13 percent. In textile indus- 
tries, it was down about 17 percent, and apparel was up by 11 per- 
cent; and in textile machinery, which is a highly unstable industry, 
for reasons which I could explain but shall not bother here, the 
textile machinery industry, you see, has declined almost one-third, 
considerably more than the decline in the textile industry. 

If you look at the last column, “Capital expenditures,” you can 
see the variations are even larger, because if an industry isn’t doing 
very well, they tend to spend less money on machinery, textiles are 
down to 61, spending less than half as much for machinery as all 
manufacturing industries, relative to 47, and textile machinery is 
spending on capital only about 64 percent of what it did in 1947, so 
you get a picture, you see, of a very large decline in textiles, not 
nearly as unfavorable a position for apparel, and textile machinery 
takes a much more serious loss as a result of the decline of the textile 
industry. 

Now, on page 10 I have a table which gives a rough idea of what 
has happened in different States and different parts of the country 
in total employment. This is relevant, because obviously if textiles 
are losing position, the important question is, What is happening to 
the rest of the economy in these areas, to what extent are they likely 
to absorb the losses in textiles ? 

You will find, for example, the largest decline in New England is 
in Rhode Island, and you also find that Connecticut has had a very 
good record compared to other parts of New England, as has Maine, 
in total manufacturing employment. 

If you look down further in the table you will see the great differ- 
ences in the relative rise of manufacturing employment in different 
parts of the country, with New England losing 3 percent, Mid-Atlan- 
tic States gaining 4 percent, and increases as much as 46 percent in 
the Pacific States, which shows the tendency for manufacturing to 
distribute itself all over the country to a greater degree than was true 
before. 

Now, the large decline in Rhode Island is explained to a considerable 
extent not by a poor record for Rhode Island in relation to the rest of 
the country, but by the unfortunate fact that textiles are much more 
important in Rhode Island, relatively speaking, than in any other New 
England State, and I will develop that further later on. 

T am going to say a few things about the regional problems. I rea- 
lize this is a national investigation, and I am not in any sense going to 
throw brickbats in the direction of the South or any other new indus- 
trial region. I think, though, I ought to say a few things about the 
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problem to indicate its relevance to this investigation, because obvi- 
ously if one region suffers excessively in this particular picture, this in 
itself is one reason for suggesting medicine for the industry. 

Early in the century, on page 11, New England had about 80 percent 
of the total output in the cotton industry, something like 10 percent 
at the present time, and you can see what has happened in a rough 
way in the table at the bottom, New England textile employment has 
gone down from about 400,000 to 99,000 in 1953, and a considerably 
larger decline at the present time. 

enator Corron. Is this just cotton, or all textiles? 

Mr. Harris. Total employment in all textiles. 

You will also note a significant decline in the employment in textile 
machinery in the United States, roughly about 17,000 jobs, or one-third 
in 7 years in the United States, and New England has taken virtually 
the brunt of this with a decline of something like 15,000. It is also 
interesting that in these years the decline in the Mid-Atlantic States 
wasn’t nearly as large, and in the South Atlantic States there is actu- 
ally an increase from 3,000 to 6,000, which suggests, of course, that the 
South Atlantic States are making considerable progress, because when 
you begin to improve or increase production of machinery, this sug- 
gests you have advanced very far in the industry. 

I have some figures on the development of different parts of the 
industry but I will pass those over. 

Now, I do want to emphasize the point that the largest declines in 
recent years have been in woolens and worsteds and this has been par- 
ticularly disastrous for New England, and the major point here is not 
that the South has taken away the woolen industry, though if you look 
at the picture for 2 years in the table on page 13, you will note that 
there has been a significant increase in total employment in wool and 
worsted mills in the Southeast from 1414 thousand to a little over 
18,000 and a substantial decline in the Mid-Atlantic States, but notice 
that New England has gone down from 61 to 49 percent of total pro- 
duction in 2 years, and you will also note that the total employment 
has gone down from 111,000 to 80,000 in a period of only 2 years. 
That is a 30-percent drop in 2 years, and in a period of 8 years, up to 
recently, the drop was more than one-half, so this is a very significant 
report. 

I would like to summarize something I said in the original report 
written for the New England governors in 1952, which will indicate 
what might be said about the North-South competition, and I quote at 
the bottom of page 13: 

New England is an old industrial region; the South a newer one. New regions 
may have genuine advantages such as proximity to rich sources of eager workers 
in raw materials. In addition they are likely to be more enterprising and more 
hospitable to new production and marketing methods. They are often more dis- 
posed to offer special incentives to attract new industries, whereas older regions 
find it more difficult to favor one industry at the expense of another. In part be- 
eause of their youth, newer regions may depress wage and social security stand- 
ards below the national level and thus further improve their competitive position 
and threaten the industries of the older regions. The older regions in turn must 


be alerted to the dangers and above all must become hospitable to new production 
and marketing methods. 
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Elsewhere I wrote: 


The large losses in New England stem in part from real advantages of the 
South—access to raw materials and markets, plentiful supplies of labor eager 
and willing to work, and cheap power, (aggressive and cooperative) management, 
community, and government, and the advantage of a new industrial region being 
able to adapt its investment to current, instead of past, spending patterns. 

There is no doubt that the South has real advantages. One of the 
major ones is that textiles are a more important industry in the South 
than in the Northeast, and the South can concentrate to a greater 
extent on this industry. To some extent, as I have argued at various 
points, the Northeast has suffered from certain Federal policies. To 
this extent it might be argued that the gains of the South are not due 
to genuine natural or personal ROvendnge. But primarily the superi- 
ority is based on genuine advantages. I shall return to these problems 
later. 

Senator Corron. Where you say adapt its development, would you 
elaborate on that? 

Mr. Harris. What I meant was simply this: If you have a region 
that is expanding in an industry, they are not embarrased or enslaved 
by their current technical position. Now, for example, one of the 
great problems we have had in New England has been this tremendous 

arge wool and worsted mills like the half dozen we had in Lawrence 
that closed. Those woolen mills were largely started with the idea and 
built largely to produce, say, 100,000 yards of cloth every day, when 
every man was wearing a blue serge suit. But men have moved away 
from this particular fashion, they want all kinds of different fabrics, so 
the tremendous mills in Lawrence now closed, and the South can adapt 
more easily because they are progressing in the industry. 

Senator Corron. Thank you. 

Mr. Harris. I hope you will feel free to question me or raise issues 
whenever you feel I don’t make this very clear. 

Now, of course, an older economic region has all kinds of disad- 
vantages. We, up in New England, have been a serious industrial area 
for more than 100 years, and the result has been that we have certain 
weaknesses. For example, 100 years ago our relation to the markets 
of the country were much closer than they are today, because the 
market is svadually moving to the west and south, which has made a 
considerable difference. We have the great advantage of waterpower 
which really helped build our textile industry, but this advantage 
is of relatively small significance because of the development of new 
kinds of power and partly because of the great development of power 
in other regions of the country. 

Also, for many years the advantage of having a skilled labor 
force was tremendously important, but is not nearly as important as 
it used to be, because we have learned how to train skilled workers 
more quickly than has been true before, so for all these various rea- 
sons, the advantage that the older industrial areas have had, has 
tended to be reduced, and this also tends to explain the losses in 
textiles as well as the relative gain of other regions. 

Now, of course, the thing tha# has made life reasonably satisfactory 
to New England and the Mid-Atlantic States has been the develop- 
ment of new industries, and with the development of new industries— 
I am talking on pages 15 and 16, now---wnat we tend to get is that 
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workers tend to move in these new industries which are highly pro- 
ductive and tend to pay higher wages, though not by all means is 
it true these industries pay higher wages than textiles do in New 
England—or did. 

As a matter of fact, in many instances we have imported new 
industries, like rubber and electronics, where the average wage scale 
was lower than in textiles, and that is gradually being corrected. 

In a general way I would like to point out that in the Northeast 
you have a very serious problem. These new industries come along; 
they are very often assembly-line types of industries. They pay 
relatively high wages because they are highly productive, and there- 
fore the textile industry and similar industries have difficulty in com- 
peting with these industries in the North. 

If they offer the high wages that these industries do, then of course 
they tend to lose the textile industry and similar industries to other 

arts of the country where wages are lower. If they don’t offer these 
igh wages, they have difficulty in attracting workers. 
he trade-union leaders with whom I am terribly sympathetic 
are in a tough spot here. They have to deliver to their members. 
If they don’t deliver in terms of higher wages and that sort of 
thing, they are subjected to raids by rival unions, and it has been a 
very difficult thing for the trade-union leaders to educate their mem- 
bership on issues of this kind. 

I think most of them have been aware of the problem that they 
can’t allow wages to go up as much as in these more productive in- 
dustries. On the other hand, they realize to survive they have to 
keep up with the general rise in wages. 

he general tendency therefore is—combining all these forces— 
for textile wages to be below the general level, and insofar as they 
tend to attain the general level, you tend to lose the industry to other 
parts of the country. 

Senator Pastore. There was a statement by Mr. Barkin yesterday 
that there was a disparity in the average wage between textiles and 
other manufacturing. 

Mr. Harris. That is true. 

Senator Pasrorr. And the gap has widened since 1951, I think that 
was his testimony yesterday. 

Now, with reference to this regional situation which you are de- 
veloping rather nicely, what is the average wage in New England as 
contrasted, let’s say, with the Southeast? Is it comparable, or is there 
a wide disparity, or is there a substantial difference ? 

Mr. Harris. I have gone over this rather carefully in our various 
reports, and I might say I have been bombarded by both labor and 
management people for my results at various times. You know it 
is difficult to get good statistics on wages. 

One difficulty is the fringe benefits which are very difficult to 
measure. I would say in a general way that these differentials have 
been considerably reduced in recent years. I would also say that in 
some segments of the industry they are still very serious. For ex- 
ample, wool and worsted, textile finislfing. If you took, for example— 
of course part of the difficulty is you have to allow for the different 
types of textile production—in other words, the very fine kinds of 
cotton as compared to the kinds that are more largely produced in 
the South. 
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Now, if you compare exactly the same kind of production, the 
difference is tended to be reduced. In a general way the South pro- 
duces more of the less valuable stuff, and in these areas you don’t 
need as good labor and you get a somewhat lower average wage rate. 

I would answer your question in this way: My general conclusions 
are that there are still significant differences. They have been cut 
down substantially, and these differences vary by different segments 
of the industry. 

It certainly isn’t nearly the problem it was 6 or 7 years ago, I would 
say. This has been a tendency for wages to go up in the South. 
This has been true despite the lack of unionization in the South, and 
I will come to that in a minute. The reason wages tend to rise in the 
South is, I think, the rapid industralization in the South and partly 
an effort to keep the trade unions out. 

The employers try to keep the trade unions out — by offering 
higher wages, you see. Economists have argued for years as to 
whether trade unions do increase wages or do not, and there have 
been studies on both sides of the fence. There is no doubt trade unions 
made a great contribution to workers, but it isn’t absolutely clear to 
all economists that trade unions have the net effect of increasing 
wages. Probably some of the labor people would disagree, but I 
hope in a general way that answers the question. 

r. Mrrrnyk. Professor Harris, would you agree that in the cotton 
synthetic branch of the industry the wage differential is no longer 
the issue it was a few years ago? 

Mr. Harris. [ would agree. I think it is considerably less in cotton 
than it was in general, too. 

Senator Corron. But we have comparatively little cotton left in 
the North. 

Mr. Harris. Oh, very little, and what we have is, of course, the 
fine stuff. 

Senator Corron. So that the leveling of the wage between the 
North and South in cotton isn’t in itself very significant. 

Mr. Harris. You are quite right, Senator. 

Senator Cotton, your point is absolutely right, because of the fact 
that cotton is less important. 

Senator Corron. Now I am worried about the unionization issue. 
If you will notice on page 17, we have had a study by the Bureau of 
Economic Research, and you will notice if you compare the per- 
centage of organized workers in New England States, in particular, 
and in Southern States, you will find roughly there is a difference— 
leaving out Alabama which has a heavy concentration of unioniza- 
tion in the coal and steel industry, you will find that at least twice as 
many workers are organized in the New England States as in the im- 
portant industrial States of the South. 

If you will look at the percentage of increase in percentage or- 
ganized in recent years, you will find again a much larger increase 
in New England than in the South, and I do think, and I am not 
trying—I am trying to avoid it, I think this is a nonpartisan problem, 
but purely as an economic thing, the Taft-Hartley Act has tended 
to cut down the degree of unionization in the South. 

Whatever you say about the act in general, I am not trying to 
appraise it, 1 do think the Taft-Hartley Act has tended to have the 
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effect of sort of freezing a trade union position, or advantage, that 
the South has over the North. This is one of the unexpected develop- 
ments of the Taft-Hartley Act, and this of course just relates to one 
particular feature of that act. 

Senator Pasrore. Of course the question there, when you speak of 
advantages, is whether or not, ultimately, keeping unionization out 
is to the advantage of the industry. 

Mr. Harris. I wasn’t claiming it was or wasn’t, and I know many 
industrial leaders believe that without the unions you would have a 
tremendous situation in trying to maintain our plant workers, stop- 
ping wildcat strikes and so forth. 

It is an issue on which people would differ. 

Senator Corron. You said one feature of the act had been effective. 

Mr. Harris. I didn’t state that very clearly. What I was saying 
is that one unexpected aftermath of the act in general—the act made 
it generally more difficult to organize trade unions, partly because of 
the way that workers would have to report, and all that sort of 
thing. On the basis of free speech, and that sort of thing, the em- 
ployers in the South could have meetings with their workers and 
could do a great many things. I looked into this a number of years 
ago, and there are a number of provisions in the Taft-Hartley Act 
which make it a little more difficult for workers to organize. 1 hope 
you don’t press me too much on the detail because I haven’t looked 
into this for 5 years. 

If you will look at our 1952 report, you will find specific state- 
ments on that issue. 

Senator Pastore. I think even the protagonists of the Taft- 
Hartley law would admit that. 

I don’t think there is any question in anyone’s mind that the Taft- 
Hartley law has slowed down the opportunity or the ability of labor 
to organize. 

Mr, Harris. Senator, I am glad to have you say that, but I would 
rather not. 

Senator Pastore. We are not getting into that too deeply here, 
because we are interested in the decline of the textile business, 
whether in the North or South, but there was testimony to that 
effect yesterday. We are not going to debate here now the advantages 
or disadvantages of it, because we could become a little involved in 
the confusion that wouldn’t do anyone any good at this particular 
moment, and for the purposes that we are trying to accomplish. 

I think you have stated a truism when you say the Taft-Hartley 
law has somehow slowed down unionization. 

Senator Corron. The Taft-Hartley Act removed or at least cur- 
tailed the use of at least one weapon in the hands of labor to organize, 
and whether it was a justifiable curtailment is not for us to discuss 


ay. 

Mr Harris. I feel, in all the years I have served with the New 
England governors, we have had about half Democrats and half 
Republicans, and it seemed important to stay away from any issue 
that might reduce the degree of cooperation on the part of these 
governors. 

Senator Pastore. And that is precsisely the position we are in 
here and I think it is admitted by both sides. We don’t want to be- 
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come involved in these touchy, sensitive issues that will tend to 
divide rather than to unite. 

r. Harris. We were going for areas of agreement rather than 
disagreement. 

Senator Corron. This particular committee, as I understand it, 
Mr. Chairman, has a very important object in mind, and if we permit 
ourselves to get into a hassle over questions of organized labor, and 
so on, we will defeat our own pu ; 

Senator Pastore. And I t ink both management and labor in the 
textile industry, interested in these hearings, will agree to that, too. 

Mr. Harris. I think there is a very wide feeling in the industry. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I am glad you mentioned that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. I think there is a strong feeling among people who 
know the industry, perhaps more true in the North than in the South, 
but the South to some extent is experiencing the same kind of diffi- 
culties we are in the North, that it is terribly important to get some 
legislation quickly to stop the rate of decline of the industry, or the 
thing is likely to snowball considerably more, and I think for that 
reason it is important to stay away from touchy political issues. 

Now, on minimum wages, which is one of the touchy issues, let me 
just state that as we all know I think perhaps the North has been 
more interested in getting minimum wages up than the South. This 
has partly been because of the feeling that the difference in wage 
levels between the North and South was tending perhaps to increase 
the migration of the industry to the South. 

I have a very strong feeling now, however, that—there may be 
other reasons for getting minimum wages up, but I do want to stress 
the point that as far as the North-South differential is concerned, 
that a higher minimum wage isn’t going to have a very serious effect 
here any more, and I quote some figures here which perhaps suggest 
this point in a general way. 

If you will Tools, for example, at the textile workers in the South, 
with wages of less than $1.10, $1.15, or $1.25, I say, for example, the 
number of textile workers in the South with wages less than $1.10, 
$1.15, $1.20, and $1.25, is roughly in each instance three times that of 
the North. The ratio is not much out of line with the relative num- 
bers in the industry in the North and in the South. 

Now, I am not arguing against higher minimum wages. Al] I'am 
trying to say is even if the minimum wage went up to $1.25, this 
would not seriously affect the discrimination or the differentiation 
between North and South wages. As a matter of fact, the interesting 
thing, as most of you undoubtedly know, in the 1956 legislation there 
was strong support for the dollar minimum from the more advanced 
industrial States in the South, fearing, in a sense, the competition of 
the lesser developed States in the South in the same manner as the 
North used to fear southern competition. 

I think, in a general way, in recent years, the more advanced in- 
dustrial States in the South have cooperated with the North in a 
limited degree in getting higher minimum wages. Now, I turn to 
page 19, on productivity. Obviously, Senator Pastore, on the issue 
of wages and wage differentials, how much you pay per hour is one 
variable, and the other is how much do you produce per hour, and 
this also, of course, is important. The real labor cost is dependent 
both upon wages and how much you produce. 
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Now, how much you produce depends to a considerable extent upon 
how effectively you use your capital, how much capital you have and 
how effective your labor and management is. 

I do want to point out, if you go back to 1919 and right up to 1947, 
you find there has been roughly an increase of output by about 100 
percent per man-hour, or let me ag it to you this way: That we have 
increased our fiber consumption by roughly 100 percent, even though 
the number of jobs declined by 1 percent. 

Now, this suggests to me that over this period of about 28 years 
you have had an increase of output of productivity, man-hour output 
of roughly 3 percent a year, which is better than the whole economy 
has done. 

Now, this suggests also that this has been a highly productive in- 
dustry in recent years; in fact, since World War I, and if you look 
at the next page, page 20, which compares productivity output per 
man-hour, if you look at the last column on page 20, output per man- 
hour, 1954 as a percentage of 1947, you will find that in broadwoven 
fabrics, synthetics, the increase has been 37 percent. That is a very 
rapid rate of increase, you see, in 7 years; and in cotton, 31 percent; 
in filament yarn, 47 percent; in wool and worsted fabrics only 19 
percent. 

Senator Pasrorr. Has that been because the workers assumed a 
larger workload, or because modernization of equipment has made it 
easy to produce more ? ; 

Mr. mn. Since 1950, there was a tremendous amount of com- 
plaint by management, particularly in the North, about the unwilling- 
ness of the northern worker to increase his workloads, to take account 
of improved machinery, and so forth, and there was a serious struggle 
between labor and management in these years on this issue. 

Now, the thing that has really been very striking in the North at 
any rate has been the fact that labor has become much more cooper- 
ative in these issues, and you have much higher workloads than we 
used to have. I don’t for a minute think this means anything like a 
corresponding increase in effort. Increased workload has been largely 
through improved machinery and techniques, so I would say this 
increase in productivity is due to the use of better management, bet- 
ter capital, stronger cooperation on the part of labor, and it is a 
striking record, I think, in the industry, and it is unfortunate, de- 
spite this striking record, that the industry has had these difficulties. 

I think in the case of woolens and worsteds you have the kind of 
problem that Senator Cotton raised before, that the unwieldy size of 
the plant, in part, explains the great decline, relatively speaking, of 
paieairiy in wools and worsteds, there has been an absolute in- 
crease, but a decline in relation to the rest of the economy and in re- 
lation to the rest of the textile industry. 

I think one other reason for improved productivity is the great 
growth of the industry in the South, because in the South, without 
trade unions to the extent you have them in the North, it has been 
easy to adjust workloads, and you have a growing industry here that 
can adapt itself much more effectively to the changing market. 

Dr. Mrernyk. Professor Harris, your last remark might leave the 
impression that unions alone in the wool and worsted industry held 
back workload adjustments. Isn’t there some evidence that simply 
habit and custom had a lot to do with this in the older mills in the 
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North, and of course, you don’t have, when you come into a new area 
in the South, any long tradition of the number of machines a woolen 
or worsted worker tends. 

Mr. Harris. You are absolutely right; and one of the things that 
has troubled us greatly, and I know Senator Cotton would be aware 
of this, and Senator Pastore, too, the large number of small woolen 
mills we have that know very little about research or new techniques, 
that are most unwilling to experiment and listen to new ideas, and we 
had our hearings in 1952, we called in a large number of these smal] 
woolen manufacturers, and we got the same general line that you have 
suggested. 

Ti glad you raised the issue, because I wasn’t in any sense trying 
to blame the workers alone for this situation. It is true that workers 
sometimes, because of the fear of losing jobs, and also the fear of being 
forced to work harder than physically wise, have rebelled, but I think a 
considerable part of the trouble does lie with rather inept manage- 
ment, and the problem still prevails in the North and is one of the 
problems we have to deal with, and that is one reason why I think we 
ought to do something on the research level in this industry. 

I was very glad to hear Mr. Barkin make some suggestion yesterday 
about providing some kind of a development organization to provide 
research facilities. We also have been working with Senator Kennedy 
and Senator Saltonstall, trying to get an appropriation to set up a re- 
search program for the private textile manufacturer. This is terribly 
important, because these are small units, as a rule, and they don’t 
experiment enough, and they don’t fool around sufficiently with work- 
loads. 

Senator Pasrore. Professor, are you familiar with this development 
agency that Mr. Barkin elaborated upon yesterday afternoon before 
the committee ? 

Mr. Harris. He sent me a copy of his paper, but I didn’t get time to 
read it before I came down here. I have talked with him, I know he 
has had an idea of this sort for some time. I think, in general, it is a 
good idea; it is one of the things we ought to take a good look at. 

One of the things we tend to do is spend a tremendous amount of 
money for research in raw cotton, and we do have some attempts to find 
better uses for cotton, but we do very little to help the manufacturer 
who should be experimenting in terms of new techniques, workloads, in 
terms of markets and all that sort of thing. 

Senator Pasrorr. And it becomes doubly hard when you have an 
industry that is declining such as the textile industry has been de- 
clining. After all, it means money out of profits in order to do re- 
search that may either work out or not work out. Realizing the fact 
that this is an essential industry in the whole framework of our 
American economy, a serious question arises whether or not there 
shouldn’t be the same spirit and participation on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government as it does with other industries, such as the mining 
industry, the paper industry, and what have you. Ultimately, of 
course, if the textile industry is allowed to go out of existence in a time 
of a critical emergency, we could meet with a situation that could be 
rather tragic, and that has to be kept in mind beyond the fact that it 
does involve, as you said, almost a million workers, or one-sixtieth of 
the entire working force of the Nation. 
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It is an important industry, and you have so very well pointed out 
that there has been a decline; if it hasn’t at least been a decline, it 
has remained stagnant for the last 10 years. We are not producing 
any more in 1958 than we were producing in 1948, and here the whole 
economy of the Nation has expanded by leaps and bounds. We find 
this industry, which is essential in the American economy, hasn’t com- 
mensurately expanded with the rest of the American economy. That 
raises a serious question as to how it should be met. 

We get pretty much the same situation we get into with the explora- 
tion, research, and development of peacetime uses of atomic energy. 
Whether private industry has the capital to speculate on this, speak- 
ing now of atomic energy, in maybe a period of 15 or 20 years, and 
the Government realizes that and puts up money in research and 
development and makes certain concessions. 

Now, we come to the textile industry. While the situation is not 
exactly analogous or comparable, the fact of the matter still remains 
that there may be something that could be done under the Com- 
merce Department, for example, by setting up an agency there that 
will become interested in the exploration, the research and develop- 
ment that may be necessary in order to bring in new styles and new 
fashions and new uses of textile goods. 

Mr. Harrts. Senator, you are absolutely right. 

Senator Pastore. I don’t think it is starry-eyed at all. I think it 
has a very practical, fundamental sense, and I think it ought to be 
explored. 

fr. Harris. I think so, too. I might say, Senator, just to put a 
footnote to your argument, that I just stated the other day that in- 
dustries are now spending $10 billion a year for research, and most 
of the money comes from the Government in a very large slice through 
Government research funds made available to industry. 

Senator Pastore. Do you know of any money being spent by the 
Government on research in the textile industry ? 

Mr. Harris. Except they do provide money for finding out better 
uses of cotton. 

Senator Pasrore. There again we get cotton, and that is being done 
at the agricultural level. 

Mr. Harris. Exactly. Not only this, Senator, after all, industry 
spends these billions. They get a very large percentage of it from 
the Government directly, and if they don’t get it from the Govern- 
ment, it goes as an allowance on taxes, which may be often an allow- 
ance of 80 percent, you see, so that all this money is going in, and 
largely to growing industries that are having no problems like the 
textile industry has had. It is absurd we haven’t had something of 
this sort for the textile industry to stop a very serious decline, and a 
decline which, of course, means readjustment for all kinds of people 
in regions, and whole cities are pretty well closed down at times. 

Senator Pastore. Well, you have got to admit this. With man 
of the nations we are trying to help through various programs with 
foreign aid or mutual assistance, or the point 4 program, the fact 
of the matter is in many of those countries the industries are either 
a nationalized situation or they have a larger degree of socialism 
which we don’t mean to have in our Nation, where we have the free 
enterprise system. Our international competitors do maintain re- 
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search institutions that are government-supported, and it puts them 
in the position of advancing while we are remaining stagnant or 
maybe declining, and there again I think it raises the question of 
the public interest, and whether or not there should be some public 
participation in order to explore this field of research and develop- 
ment in textiles. 

I would hope—and I am saying this for the purpose of the record 
and the purposes of the fine people who have testified here—I would 
hope to hear a little more on this subject from management in the 
textile industry. 

Mr. Harris. Senator, when we held our 1952 hearings I put exactly 
the same issue to the management people we had come to our hear- 
econ of the top management people in New England—and I 
asked them about why we spend so little money on research in textiles. 
The only answer I could get was (1) that the farmers spent a great 
deal of money, in other words, the Agriculture Department; (2) 
that the fiber people spent a good deal of money, and then they said 
the textile machinery people spent a good deal of money, so why should 
we bother ? 

That doesn’t seem to me to be an adequate answer, but that was 
their position at the time. When you are not doing too well, as you 
see, you cut down on research spending, because it doesn’t seem to be 
necessary, and you say if you do make some progress everybody else 
will pick it up; we will pay the bill, and everybody shares in it. That 
is another reason for havin 

Senator Pastore. That is right, you don’t desire cake when you are 
hungry for bread, and that is what it amounts to. These people are 
merely on a day-to-day basis. They don’t know what the destiny of 
tomorrow might be, and naturally they can’t put a lot of money into 
something that possibly won’t bear fruit, because, after all, in research 
you are trying to explore the unknown. How much money you can 
afford to spend when you are actually not making any peck at all 
becomes problematical. There again I say that if this is as drastic 
as it appears to be thus far, and it is very significant that in the past 
10 years the textile industry has remained at a standstill, with an 
expanding economy, and the question that this committee is interested 
in is, Why ?—and that is why we are here to determine why this is so 
and what we can do to help. 

Mr. Harris. I would say at a standstill on production, but a sig- 
nificant decline in employment as the rest of the country’s employment 
has gone up very much. We have lost—we are down to about 50 
percent of the total manufacturing employment; that is, our relative 
position has deteriorated 50 percent within a short period in relation 
to all manufacturing. 

Senator Pastore. And you are talking countrywide? 

Mr. Harris. Countrywide. Of course, the South has its headaches, 
and the chances are that as the industry matures more and as some 
of the other States get into the field and perhaps as it spreads in 
general over the rest of the country, the South is going to have the 
same problems we have had. They are beginning to have them now. 
This is a sick industry in the South, but very much more sick in the 
North. This isthe problem. 
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Senator Corron. Professor, on this same point, a question I have 
been wanting to ask that is kindred to this: Mr. Barkin, in his very 
able statement yesterday, was sharply critical of management, not so 
much on the matter of research, but he alleged and felt that manage- 
ment has not been imaginative, has not been alert in the matter of 
keeping abreast of the times, in styling and in new fabrics, in new 
sales techniques. I know that in the press release which I glanced 
over, on your testimony, you said something to the effect that the 
explanation of the decline did not lie primarily in bad management, 
and I don’t want to get you — or attempt to get you in any analysis 
or comment on someone else’s testimony, but I think that point of 
whether management has been aggressive and imaginative is 
important. 

Would you comment on that point ? 

Mr. Harris. I have heard Mr. Barkin make that statement many 
times, and I would say he knows more about the technical problems 
of the industry than I. I am an economist who by chance got into 
this industry, and I take a somewhat broader position. Obviously, 
a trade union leader is going to look at the problem in a different way 
than the economist, who looks at it in terms of national welfare. 

I can only say this about the North, and in view of what is happening 
in the North-South competition perhaps applies even more to the 
South, that one thing that has impressed me about the people that are 
in the industry now, particularly the cotton industry, is that those 
people who could survive, after all these years of large wage differ- 
entials and many other disadvantages, had to be pretty good. This 
is true of cotton and synthetics. I do have some criticism of the wool 
industry, largely because they are small units, not necessarily bad 
management, but the kind of management you get in this size enter- 
prise, and I think there is where the Government might do something 
to help these people. 

I think, in interpreting what Mr. Barkin says, one must not expect 
him to be completely objective in this, because, after all, he works for 
a trade union. On the other hand, he is a very distinguished man in 
the field ; he knows the field from A to Z. I don’t know anybody who 
knows the field better than he, but he obviously can’t speak in the 
same terms as I, because I speak, I hope, for the general interest. I 
am sure he has a general interest, also, but a somewhat different slant. 

Senator Pastore. But the fact of the matter is, and that is the 
paradox of our time, that really research and development is necessary 
or most necessary to those industries that for some reason or other do 
not meet with the same broad vistas that might be expected, and yet 
they are in a lesser position to invest money in research and develop- 
ment than the more prosperous industries who put a lot of money in 
research and development. Really they don’t need the new vistas as 
much, only because they have more money to play with. That is the 

aradox. Where research and development is necessary, the money 
isn’t there to do it, and where many times it isn’t quite as important it 
happens to be a very prosperous industry and'they are doing it. That 
is the reason why the synthetics are doing it, because it is an up-and- 
coming industry, and it has been very, very lucrative and very pro- 
gressive in the past few years, and they therefore have the money to 
put into research. 
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Now, the textile industry maybe hasn’t had the money for the simple 
reason that, as I said before, it is on a day-to-day existence. That is 
why I say there is a place for government in all this, if we expect to 
preserve the textile industry. 

Mr. Harris. Well, I agree with you, absolutely, Senator, on this, 
and we couldn’t be closer in agreement on this, and I hope that your 
committee will push this general idea. 

One of our troubles, I think, has been in the past a certain amount 
of—not bad feeling, but failure to cooperate between the North and 
the South on these issues, and therefore industry hasn’t pushed Con- 
gress hard enough the way other industries do. They haven’t been 
as well organized, so that if there were a good chance of getting 
something of this sort through, there would be other fields of anta- 
gonism which would prevent this, and I think the northern and 
southern segments are getting to be alike and have similar problems, 
and there is a better chance they will cooperate. 

I need not tell you if you can get a number of Southern Senators 
behind this program it will help a lot, because we know how potent 
they are. 

Senator Pastore. I hope that this committee will be the forge to 
weld together the link between the North and the South in this field 
of research and development for the better development of the textile 
industry. I hope that this may be the beginning of it. 

Mr. Harris. I am on page 21, where we have talked about why 
there has been such a rise of productivity, and obviously one reason 
is the technological gains in the industry. I think that the mergers 
have contributed to an increase in productivity, though I have unkind 
words to say about mergers later on, but in many cases it makes possible 
Jarger units and therefore lower per unit costs. I think part of the 
productivity price is to be associated with the great pre onde of 
the synthetic plants about which the Senator just talked a minute 
ago. Here you have really high-class high productivity, with a tre- 
mendous amount of money spent on research and experimentation 
that you really don’t get in the textile industry. 

Our figures don’t show this very well, because it comes out of the 
chemical industry. 

One other aspect which relates to a point I made before; namely, 
the market. The market is a terribly important thing in terms of 
productivity. If you have a big market you are going to be more 

roductive because you will be able to sell a larger number of units at 
ower unit cost, and from this viewpoint you have a serious situation 
for textiles, and may I quote a sentence from the bottom of page 21. 

In this connection we should note, for example, that from 1947 
to 1955 the rise of consumption in current dollars of clothing and 
accessories, except footwear, was 8 percent—that really means no 
increase in terms of real dollars—of housing, 99 percent; of user- 
operator transportation, 137 percent, so you see how the pattern of 
spending has changed. And this, in itself, tends to bring about a 
lower degree of productivity in the textile industry because it tends 
to result in—you don’t get the advantage of rising markets, rising 
research expenditures, and all that sort of thing. 

I do want to say one word about the size of the textile industry in 
terms of units. It is true the industry is not a small-unit industry 
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like the apparel industry. On the other hand, it is not really a large- 
unit industry like the automobile and other industries. I think here 
again perhaps Mr. Barkin and I would emphasize that point somewhat 
differently. 

I quote on page 22: It is of some interest that of the top 500 indus- 
trial corporations ranked by sales, textile firms account for less than 
44 percent of the number of corporations, 3 percent of the employment, 
1.7 percent of the sales, and 0.8 percent of net profits, yet textile em- 
pigynans has 6.3 percent of all employment. 

extiles, with over 6 percent of employment, had a much smaller 
percentage of sales, which indicates their small units compared to 
these other 500 firms, and a much smaller percentage of profits. These 
are small units. If you take the top 500 corporations, textiles are way 
beer poe general average in terms of sales and even more so in terms 
of profits. 

There is a table on page 23 which gives an idea of what some of the 
big textile corporations were a few years ago in terms of sales, em- 
ployment, et cetera. 

enator Corron. May I ask you one question there, and perhaps 
as an economist this may not be in your field, but is a coat mill a 
small unit, whether it is part of a big company or whether it is iso- 
lated? Is it more flexible in changing its fabrics, changing its pro- 
duction to some newer or more popular commodity than a large unit? 

Mr. Harris. That is a difficult question. I suppose it depends on 
the management. From the viewpoint of being small you can gen- 
erally be more flexible. On the other hand, small people with bad 
management may mean better flexibility in the big firms. It is the 
small] firm that is making the adjustments now, the small car market, 
and whatnot, and I would say if you take our own history, in New 
England, at any rate, if you look at American Woolen, they were very 
slow, and one of the real troubles in the wool industry was the poor 
leadership we had in American Woolen, and yet you had not very 
good policy on the part of the small mills. 

My own theory now is that our New England mills are a little too 
small. Others were too large. What we need is something in between 
to get the maximum flexibility with the lowest unit cost. We are in 
a tough situation there, and any new region that develops the wool 
industry can adapt the size of its plant to a greater degree than can 
the New England plants. 

Senator Corron. Thank you. 

Mr. Harris. Now, the tariff issue—and you have heard a good deal 
from Mr. Sullivan, with whom I have worked for many years on these 
problems, and in a general way I endorse his general position. I, 
myself, have taken some peculiar twists here, and I would like to 
present what I think is a fair position for an economist to present. It 
is more a protection position, and I have lost face with fellow col- 
leagues in my profession for taking what they consider to be a fairly 
protectionist position here. I still like to consider myself a free-trader, 
and I think probably have an easier job convincing the Senators than 
I can my colleagues in the economics profession. 

Senator Pasrore. I think we ought to emphasize that because I 
think you and I can speak in the same vein by nature and by philos- 
ophy. I believe in internationalism, and I believe in international 
trade. I have always felt that wav 
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Then when I became Governor of my State, I saw what some of 
these things were doing to certain segments of our economy where 
certain regions were being rendered economic deserts overnight, and 
I had to be practical and realistic. It is like everything else. We all 
can be philosophical and academic on somebody else’s problem until 
it hits your own home and then you have to be realistic about it. 

I think you have stated it fairly because I hear some people sur- 
prised at the statements, some of the statements I have made rather 
recently on this subject of tariffs, and international trade. I have 
more or less swerved a little bit, and I have done it with deliberate 
intent because I realize what the problem is, and I think you are more 
or less in the same position only because you come out of New England 
and you see what it has done. 

Mr. Harris. I had a student come to see me the other day, the son- 
in-law of one of the biggest manufacturers in the Middle West, and 
he is head of the labor department of a big corporation, one of the 
biggest corporations in the country. 

He said to me, “I never thought I would live to see the day when 
you would turn protectionist,” and without blinking an eyelash I said, 
“Don’t forget I am not the son-in-law of one of the top exporters of 
the country.” 

Senator Payne. Dr. Harris, let me say this: I do not think you are 
a protectionist. I do not think that, as such, Senator Pastore is either. 
IdonotthinkthatIam. Ithink we are being realistic about problems 
that affect our own area, and certainly I do not think that is being 

rotectionist. I think that you can still have the basic philosophy on 

ree trade, as such, on a reciprocal basis, providing you can work it on 
a truly at Apt basis. 

Senator Pastore. Absolutely. 

Senator Payne. But when it is all one way, then you fail to have 
reciprocity, and when your own people are hit by it because it becomes 
a one-way street, I do not think that you are a protectionist as some 
people like to use the term. I think you are just being plain down to 
earth realistic about the problem. 

Senator Pastore. Well, it is a matter of time. If the unemploy- 
ment of 5,300,000 people of today grows—God forbid—to 10 million, 
and America reaches the point of a depression, to whom is Japan going 
to sell its goods, to whom is Great Britain, France, Italy—it is in their 


interest too, that this thing be kept on an even keel, that we be allowed 


to import only what we can reasonably absorb. 

That is the whole pitch here, to get to that point of reasonableness. 

Now, once you get beyond that, I think that while the injury to us 
will be more immediate, this has a repercussion that will rebound back, 
and then once America cannot buy because its people are out of work, 
to whom are they going to sell ? 

I think that is the reason Japan did voluntarily get into the quota, 
realizing if it did not, the time would come when the market would 
be shut off because there would be no one here in America that would 
have the money to buy it. 

Mr. Harris. I would like to present my position on this, because 
over the years I have built up a position that I think is reasonable, and 
I have never found an economist, despite generalizations, who was 
able to refute these positions which I have presented many times before 
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Congress, at least 4 times before the Ways and Means Committee, and 
I would like in about 5 or 10 minutes to summarize this, because this 
seems to be the most effective reconciliation of our national interests 
and our own interests. 

I simply say that I also feel that we ought to favor more trade. I 
think we ought to favor the reciprocal trade agreements. What 
troubles me about the reciprocal trade agreements, and this year I 
testified before the Ways and Means Committee in favor of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements, but I raised reservations about them. 

I said though I favor the agreements, I am not sure they always 
operate in the most equitable manner. 

Now, I simply say, for example, that reciprocal trade agreements 
assume in the first place you want more trade. 

In a general way I think this is true. It may be in terms of political 
needs a necessity to make some concessions, On the other hand, I 
argue if you are going to cut the tariff, and we have to cut it say on 
political grounds, we have to be careful how we divide the pie. Who 
1s going to absorb these costs? 

My argument is that you do not put these costs on an industry that 
is having very serious problems of adjustment, losing a large part 
of its employment, and one segment of the industry losing 50 percent 
of its jobs in 8 years. In that kind of industry you do not impose 
additional competition and lower prices by reducing tariffs. To me 
it seemed to be an absurd policy on the part of the Government in 
1948 when we had the Geneva protocol which reduced the tariff on 
wool by 45 percent, and it took 8 years and a loss of more than half our 
jobs before anything was done on this issue. That was the change 
before the election in 1946 which put a quota on the importation of 
wools and worsteds. 

If you have to cut our tariffs, why not put the cut on the industries 
that are growing, that can absorb the increased competition, instead 
of putting the burden on the weakened industries ? 

I say that even if this results in a lower national income, because 
the objective of economic life is not merely to increase output, but also 
to get a better distribution of our output among the various interests 
in the country, and even if these policies would have this effect, I 
still think in terms of welfare it would be important not to put too 
much strain and stress on particular industries and particular parts 
of the country. 

Now, that is the general argument. I would go a little further 
and I would say this, that if the issue is—and it has been in recent 
years—the problem of dollar shortage, there is a shortage of dollars 
and therefore they cannot pursue policies demanded in terms of the 
political situation. If this is the problem, then I would simply say 
that we are not sure that merely cutting tariffs is the solution because 
you can get dollars in various ways, and I would argue, for example, 
that one way in which you could get dollars for these countries would 
be to lose some part of our export markets. 

In other words, give these countries a greater degree of competition 
in the third countries. 

Now, it is especially the exporters who are especially in favor of 
more trade, and increasing imports. They arge if you increase im- 
ports you increase exports. If you do not increase imports, you can- 
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not pay for your exports, but it is interesting that since 1914 the 
exporters of this country have been subsidized to the extent of about 
$130 billion largely by the United States Government funds, and these 
funds have been used to pay for the exports of these exporters. 

They have been the strong growing industries heavily subsidized 
by the Government and by private investors who provided the dollars 
to export their goods, and now they are the ones who want to do 
further damage to the import industry. 

Now, this is a matter of judgment. We have to have both exports 
and imports, but I wonder if it is not time to redress this balance be- 
tween the exporters and the importers and not provide the exporters 
with quite as much of the alia subsidies as they have had in the 
past. 

I say if you have to solve the dollar problem, one way obviously is 
to yield third markets to these other countries. It is much easier for 
these other countries to penetrate those markets than it is to penetrate 
our own market, though they often do penetrate our markets with some 
losses to us. 

Senator Pastore. As an economist, Professor Harris, how do you 
answer this argument which is constantly being made, that “after all 
the imports on textiles are only 3 percent of the entire American pro- 
duction.” “Why should that cause all this displacement if it is only 3 
percent?” What is your reply to that? 

Mr. Harris. That is a anal point, and I think it is one of the strong 
points that what I call the free trader has. 

The argument could, of course, be put in various ways. When you 
are in a losing industry, if you lose 3 percent of your market, the dif- 
ference of 3 percent can very often, as you know profits in the indus- 
try are a very small percentage of total sales, but it is not so much 
that. There are two other issues. 

There is a heavy concentration in certain segments of the industry, 
and this, therefore, destroys certain segments. This is, I think, an 
gar pars point. 

The second point is the psychology of the thing. I was very much 
impressed by the tremendous fear. I think sometimes businessmen 
overdo the tariff. The general idea is the tariff is the only problem 
we have in the industry and that is absurd. There are a lot of other 
problems. 

I would say not for a minute the tariff is the only problem we have, 
but it is an important problem, and I think businessmen get terribly 
scared of imports, parka excessively. Perhaps there ought to be 
some general group psychiatry on this, but this is difficult to achieve. 
This tremendous fear of the Japanese, for example. 

Here are the Japanese with costs about 10 percent of ours on 
wages. Of course, their prices are not nearly as low as that would 
suggest because they have other disadvantages, but they have very 
important advantages. 

The average American producer also knows that the Japanese, for 
example, have very limited markets. They cannot sell very much to 
Europe because Europeans have shut them out more than we have, 
and when we made large concessions to them the Europeans refused to 
make similar concessions. 
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Now, the Japanese are frightened of being further shut out of the 
European market. The American producer says, “Look at the Japa- 
nese. They have modern techniques they learned from us; they have 
a lot of ideas of their own; they produce cheaply, and they are going 
to concentrate all this on the United States market, on special seg- 
ments of the market, and where are we going to be?” 

So that the result is a great fear to invest or to do anything, and 
even though the fear is exaggerated, it is genuine, and it does have 
serious effects upon the industry. 

Of course, one should talk not only about the 3 percent, but what 
is the possibility in the future, and in some segments of this indus- 
try there have been significant raises in recent years. 

Senator Pastore. Well, I had an experience myself. I sat down 
with the management of a mill that recently closed down in my State, 
and I was there for the purpose of finding out if there was anything 
that we could do to help, and I was told that at that very moment a 
very important cutter in New York—TI am not going to mention the 
name now—was in Japan and that the American woolen industry 
was holding its breath to find out what he was going to do before they 
would start building up inventories. 

Psychology is even more than that. The big question was how much 
is the inventory to be with the Japanese woolen trade determining 
how much of the cloth is going to be domestically manufactured and 
how much is going to be imported, and the way he put it, we are all 
holding our breath to find out what that decision is going to be. 

Mr. Harris. Another thing about the tariff is that the average 
businessman thinks in terms of what can really be done. He looks 
to the Government to do certain things for him. 

Now perhaps he looks too much to the Government, but the point 
is he feels he can’t do anything about his own management, he thinks 
he is doing the best possible job of management. He can make some 
progress with labor. But the one area where he feels he can really 
get some help from the Government is on the tariff issue, and this 
again results in perhaps a concentration on this issue, and sometimes 
some exaggeration of its importance. 

I certainly think in woolens and worsteds it has been a very im- 
portant factor, and it has been of some importance in other parts of 
the industry, and I raise another issue, and that is if you are going 
to get dollars, of course there is always the possibility of getting dol- 
lars in still another way, by more development abroad, and also by 
more assistance on the part of the Government. 

Now, many people object to this, and there is strong political op- 
position, but in terms of the context of this problem, if the dollar 
shortage is an international problem, a problem that has political and 
economic overtones, then why should the solution of this problem be 
put disproportionately on an increase of imports which concentrates 
on a few weak industries. 

Tf it is an international problem, it isn’t fair to put the burden of 
solving the problem on a relatively small part of the country, or a 
relatively small number of industries, especially industries that are 
having difficulty. 

Dr. Mrernyxk. Could I raise a question on a related issue here? 
You suggest one way to increase the dollars in foreign countries is 
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to encourage development there. Isn’t part of the problem just that 
we have encouraged development, but encouraged it in textiles, and 
that we have aided the growth of the textile industry in other parts 
of the world. I have been wondering as I listened to the testimony 
for the past 2 years about the current theory of economic development 
and why Souk since textiles have been the spearhead in the past, why 
we have to follow the old pattern and encourage the growth of tex- 
tiles when we now have world overcapacity ¢ 

The people that are interested in economic development perhaps 
could give thought to alternative development outlets. 

Mr. Harris. I think that is a good point, Bill, and I would simply 
say that as I myself have been teaching in international trade, I would 
say if you on the average Government servant, for example, and 
the way the whole process is consummated—I don’t want to be too 
critical of Government servants, but I don’t think in a general way 
when they determine on trying to help foreign countries in the de- 
velopment program, they say, for example, “Let’s not put money into 
textiles because we have an overcapacity textile situation all over the 
world.” 

The underdeveloped country tends to move into textiles first, and 
beer second. This is the rate of sequence. These are relatively sim- 
ple industries for them to undertake, so they tend to move in this 
direction. 

We probably ought to encourage them to move elsewhere, and this 
is part of the problem. 

One of the difficulties is, of course, that most of these countries are 
very independent, they don’t want you to tell them what industries to 
expand, so it isa tough problem. 

Senator Pastore. And then textiles is basic. 

Senator Corron. It is natural for them to go into what they have 
a home market for, and everybody wears clothes. 

Mr. Harris. That is absolutely correct. It is a difficult thing to do. 
Probably it might be helpful to restructure our development funds, 
if we could do it. It is a point worth making when the final report 
is written on this. 

Dr. Miernyk. The Philippines are trying to become self-sufficient. 
The Indian textile industry is growing. As I understand it, it is in- 
efficient at the moment, yet it is getting encouragement and financial 
assistance at a time when we need perhaps a lot of other things. We 
should attach higher priority to other things than textiles where we 
have more than enough capacity to satisfy the world demand. 

Senator Corron. Professor, I have been greatly impressed by your 
statement, and I unfortunately have to go down on the floor for a 
few minutes to introduce a brief resolution. I wonder if I could ask 
this, and also express my appreciation and my regret that I have to 
miss some of it. 

You said, you mentioned testifying before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House regarding reciprocal trade, and reservations 
as to protection for the textile industry. Would you be willing to 
tell us briefly what your specific recommendations were for the pro- 
tection of the industry ? 

Mr. Harris. Of course I raised this issue. Wools and worsted, it 
took 8 years to correct a mistake that had been made. The negotia- 
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tors might have been very correct in making the tariff cut in 1948, but 
there is something wrong with the system that results in continued 
losses for 8 years with nothing done to correct the situation, even 
though the agreement had provisions in it which would have made it 
easy to do something about this. 

Most of my economist friends would say that the escape clause and 
the peril clause should be eliminated, that this is something the Euro- 
peans fear terribly, because they think if you make a concession you 
are ready to take it away and therefore they can’t go ahead and de- 
velop their export industries. 

I say in this respect that I think this is nonsense, that I don’t see 
how you can allow any Government negotiators, however able they 
are, and however principled they are, and I am sure these Government 
negotiators generally are, to determine the outcome of the future of 
an industry, and there must be some check on what they do. 

I see absolutely nothing wrong with this. I also think the President 
has the right to look at this problem and decide whether given the 
general political and social outlook of the country he should overrule 
the Government agencies that make these decisions. 

Now I also make the point that the President ought to be darned 
careful that the other ocnsiderations are overriding before he does 
overrule, and I don’t think on the basis of the experience so far, except 
for the long delays, that the President has been too bad on these issues 
of the escape clause. 

In other words, there have been numerous cases, but very few cases 
relatively where he has overruled the Tariff Commission, and these 
have not or the whole been terribly important items, but where the 
real difficulty arises is the administration of this clause is such that 
it takes so deni long to get anything done that many cases that 
would come up don’t come up and when they do come up it takes so 
long you don’t get satisfactory results. 

The other reservations I made were simply in terms of the sort of 
problems I am raising here. 

Senator Corron. I gather from that that you feel that from the 
standpoint of legislation, which is our problem, you can’t control the 
administration of it by anybody, that the peril and escape clause is 
as far as we can go in trying to safeguard the interests of the textile 
industry ; for instance, and there is no other affirmative suggestion that 
can be written into the statute ? 

Mr. Harris. Well, as you know, in the cotton industry in relation 
to the Japanese we worked out a quota arrangement with them. This 
is always a possibility, because there is always the threat you may do 
something more serious. The Japanese I am sure didn’t like the quota 
arrangement, but they felt if they didn’t accept it something more 
serious would develop. 

Senator Corron. That was voluntary ? 

Mr. Harris. That was voluntary with quotes around it. 

Senator Corron. But you haven’t in mind any particular suggestion 
for strengthening the reciprocal trade law in the matter of furnishin 
the restrictings on safeguards other than the peril point clause an 
the escape clause ? 

Mr. Harris. I took a look at the new legislation when I testified, 
but I have forgotten, but I think there is something in there about 
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accelerating the rate of speed at which these decisions come out. 
I think this is one of the great weaknesses. 

Senator Corron. Do you feel with that additional feature the 
one clause might be more effective ? 

r. Harris. Or more protective, and I think another difficulty that 
we have noticed is, for example, there is a great fear of the textile 
industry wondering whether we couldn’t have an escape-clause appli- 
cation, and the answer came from the authorities in Washington that 
this can’t be done because textiles is too broad a category. You have 
got to offer something very small, like a clothespin, or something of 
that sort, a small item in any one segment of the economy. 

I think if some way coud be found for broadening these categories 
it might be helpful, because if the textile industry consists of 100 
subindustries, it is sometimes very clumsy and difficult to work out 
something on the escape clause because you operate on so many 
different fronts. 

This is something I suppose that has been considered more or less by 
the Tariff Commission and the Committee on Reciprocity, but it is 
something that in terms of legislation might be looked at. 

Senator Pasrorre. Let me say this: I want to take this occasion to 
congratulate Mr. Sinclair Weeks for sending one of his representa- 
tives here. After all, this subcommittee is truly conscious of all the 
ramifications of Government that might be involved in this hearing. 
We took it upon ourselves to invite the Secretary of State to send a 
representative to come here. I ask now, Is any representative of the 
State Department here? Have you been with us right along? 

I am glad to see there is at least some interest on the part of the 
Secretary of State, because I will say this very frankly: We of the 
New England representatives, that is the Senators—I will be borne 
out, I expect, by Mr. Payne and Mr. Cotton—we have bombarded the 
White House with the problems involved in the textile industry, and 
we have written letter upon letter to the White House. I do not 
think we ever received any relief or any consideration and you will 
admit, Professor Harris, that of all the imports to this country, tex- 
tiles stands out as the one segment of our economy that has been 
damaged the most, only because, as you have said, there is a program 
and an enthusiasm on the part of other governments to concentrate in 
textiles for reasons that are understandable. Because of that and be- 
cause of the fact here is an industry that has not expanded com- 
mensurate with the expansion of the economy of the country, we have 
emphasized it with letter upon letter to the point that it finally came 
to the point where we said it is not going to do much good to send 
another letter down. Am I right or wrong? 

Senator Corron. That is right. 

Mr. Harris. Senator, coming back to the 3 percent point, one of our 
difficulties in recent years is that we have been losing a large part of our 
export market too, so we have lost on imports and lost on exports. It 
is true our export market was inflated after the war, but if the industry 
2 declining, the loss of exports becomes a serious matter, and on top of 
that 

Senator Pastore. If I might interrupt, is there a representative here 
from the Trade Commission ? 

A Voice. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Pastors. Is there a representative here from Agriculture? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Pasrorr. Well, I would hope that you representatives of 
the agencies would take seats up here. There is sufficient room and it 
weeld be more convenient and more comfortable for you. 

Mr. Harris. One can be critical of the State Department. The 
State Department’s job is to stress the international relations, so that 
anybody that negotiates with them on these grounds is likely to come 
back with the feeling, “Well, what is the use; they are only interested 
in furthering the interests of France, Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
This is, however, their job, and I think that those of us who think the 
State Department is too slow in taking action on these matters must 
simply be aware of the fact that they are in a sense an interested 
party, and they tend to overemphasize their interests. 

Senator Pastore. Which is natural. 

Mr. Harris. Which is natural. 

Senator Pastore. That is their problem, their responsibility. 

Mr. Harris. And we must realize they are not likely to take into 
account adequately the domestic issues that are involved, and we would 
hope other Government agencies would do this so you get some kind 
of balance as a result of the net effect of all of this. 

Senator Corron. Professor, I did not intend to precipitate all this 
discussion about the various agencies, although if it brought our good 
friends up here, I am glad I did. 

Before I go to the Senate floor, I want to get in mind the practical 
suggestion you had on this matter of legislative actions to safeguard, 
as far as we can, without crippling our foreign policy, this particular 
industry in which we are interested today. 

Now, we have had a good deal of evidence and testimony here, and 
I wonder if you could indicate your feeling about it, and about the 
possibility of following the suggestion of Senator Payne and others, 
of writing into the law up to 5 percent, or whatever the imports are 
going to be, particularly in woolen: goods, shall be by law broken 
into categories so as to avoid the situation which has been presented 
here that we are now getting an abundance out of that 5 percent. 
The large amount is coming in in the kind of woolen goods where labor 
is the greatest factor in producing them. 

Do you think that that would be feasible and practical as a safe- 
guard in the reciprocal trade law ? 

Mr. Harris. Well, Senator, I am generally in favor of that, and 
I have had some discussion with a number of Senators about this, 
and I do not know enough about the legal aspects, whether this could 
be dealt with as an administrative matter or have it in the law. 


I think when a segment of an industry is taking the beating wool 
and worsteds are taking for many reasons, I would be inclinea to give 
them that kind of a break. 

Now, whether it should be done by legislation or by administration, 
I just do not know. I think the Senators would have a better idea 
of that than I would. 

Senator Payne. Well, Dr. Harris, at the 0 time, of course, 


you have a setup of 5 percent on the over all. That is written into 
the law, therefore the interpretation is given us exactly as it was given 
in ICA recently on an amendment that I offered, and was accepted in 
the Senate. 
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On that one, I specified that at least 50 percent of each commodity 
should be purchased domestically and when the President found a 
depressed situation in an industry, that then up to 100 percent might 
be purchased. They said that is unfair. we ‘ 

So they changed it and now it is down to an administrative level. 
I think if you are going to establish a 5 percent basis by law, I think 
we had better say what we mean by 5 percent. Do we mean 5 percent 
of everything that is coming in right across the board, and that is 
it, regardless of what the category is, or do we mean to say that that 
shall be so distributed against the industry involved and that it is 
not going to have its weight felt upon a particular segment of an 
industry which will throw that segment completely out of gear. 
Thereby, throwing the burden then upon those able to salvage them- 
selves of entering into another phase of activity in the same industry, 
and then eventually they will depress the remaining segment of the 
industry. So all my amendment does is take the law as it is, but say 
that by category and it is simple, by weights—it is well spelled out 
by weights that it shall not exceed in these particular weight classes. 
And that means simply that no particular segment of the industry 
is going to be affected by over that amount. 

If you use 5 percent on the total, you might run into a situation of 
50 percent injury against a particular segment of the industry. 

Mr. Harris. As I said, I would favor this, and I have in the past, 
as a matter of fact. 

Senator Payne. The same is true of my amendment on cottons. It 
does nothing more or less than attempt to do it by category, so that 
those definitely are protected. Again we do not get the impact 
all upon one segment of our industry the same as has happened on the 
velveteen industry in this country, where it was wiped out, and ging- 
hamstoo. I think it is fair to everybody. 

I have talked with some of the Japanese people, and I have a very 
high regard, and I know we have got to help. The sad part of it is, 
as you touched upon here, that some of the other countries have a stake 
in helping Japan, and what do they do? They throw up their hands 
and say, “No, let the United States do it.” 

Well, I say that we have all got a stake in this to try to help each 
other if we are going to remain sound and self-sufficient. 

Mr. Harris. There was a time when the dollar situation in most of 
the European countries, and elsewhere, was very precarious, and one 
could put up a pretty strong case for these other countries introducing 
serious restrictions on imports. But if you look at the whole dollar 
situation today inclusive of the amount of gold that belongs to for- 
eigners at the present time, our reserve situation is nowhere near 
what it was 10 or 15 years ago, and therefore the case for allowing, 
say, the Europeans to shut the Japanese out in order to protect their 
position is not nearly so great as it was years ago, and I therefore am 
inclined to be more critical of the European policies on these issues 
than I used to be, and, of course, the theory, I think—as several of 
you have said—that we are the protectionist nation in the rest of the 


world on free trade is nonsence, because actually we are much more ~ 


free trade than any other major country in the world. 

They all vivtualty with differing degrees in the past 12 years were 
using all kinds of means of keeping commodities out that are much 
more drastic than tariffs and things of that sort. 
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Senator Pastore. Professor, I do not know what your plans are. 
It is a quarter past 12 and we are getting close to the recess time. 
How much more time would you require—I do not think you can 
finish before the luncheon recess. 

Mr. Harrts. I could have summarized this in less than an hour but 
there have been these discussions. I am about half through, but I 
could hurry it. We always get into some issue that takes time. 

Senator Pastore. Why do we not recess now until 1:30. Is that 
satisfactory, Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. Yes. 

Mr. Harris. I will have to leave a little after 3. 

Senator Pastore. I would hope you could finish by then. 

_ Senator Payne. We will try to withhold our enthusiasm of inject- 
Ing questions. 

Mr. Harris. I am a long-winded college professor, that is the 
trouble. 

Senator Pastore. Well, we are all doing a lot of repeating, but 
these things are important and repetition sometimes is necessary for 
emphasis. 

enator Payne. Let me say, Doctor, you are not long winded. I 
have had the pleasure of working with you as a governor of New 
England and you made some very real contributions. I wish they 
could all boil it down to some of the commonsense things that you 
have done. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Pastore. We will recess until 1: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Pastore. The subcommittee would be interested to know 
how many programs we have in the national structure, and now I am 
asking either Dr. Miernyk of the staff, or any of the representatives of 
the various departments here that might be conversant with it. I 
would like to hae the record show how many programs we have 
wherein the Government supports research and development for the 
benefit of certain industries. I would like to get that in the record, if 
I may, in conjunction with this idea of the agency. 

I would like to get that, if I could, sometime tomorrow. Would 
that be too hard, Mr. Thurston ? 

Mr. Tuurston. I know of some right now. 

Senator Pasrorr. If I could get it by noon tomorrow, I would 
appreciate it. 

A letter subsequently received by the chairman is as follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 31, 1958. 
Hon. Joun O. PASTORE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Pastore: At the textile industry hearing you inquired about 
research activities conducted by the Government for the purpose of aiding various 
industries. The scope of the question is so broad that even at this date it has 
not been possible to secure a complete answer. There are certain items about 
which I have some personal knowledge, as indicated in the initial response to 
your question. 
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For example, the National Bureau of Standards has for this fiscal year an 


appropriation of $40,200 to cover basic textile research and the development of 
test methods. 


The Department of Agriculture states that about $4 million has been allocated 
for textile research during fiscal 1959. This will cover utilization, marketing, 
and home economics phases and does not include their research work in the 
production of natural fibers. 

A fairly new and relatively substantial venture into the field of governmental 
research is being conducted by the Department of the Interior under authority 
of Public Law 466, 84th Congress. The objective is to foster, promote, and help 
the domestic fishing industry through economic and scientific research. Interior 
spent on this program in calendar 1956, $4,651,151 and in calendar 1957, $4,786,415. 
The program is financed by making available to Interior 30 percent of the customs 
duties on fish imports. 

We shall try to obtain further information for the subcommittee and you may 
be certain of our full cooperation with your staff at all times. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. HENRY THURSTON, 
Director, Textile and Clothing Division. 


Mr. Miter. We in Federal Trade wouldn’t have any of that at all. 

Mr. Harris. The National Science Foundation might be able to give 
that to you. They have made some studies on this. 

Senator Pastore. All right, you may continue, Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Harris. On page 29, now, I just want to point out that this 
table on page 29 shows there has been a substantial rise in total pro- 
duction all over the world in textiles, and that in that sense you can 
see the United States has lost ground, relatively speaking, if, for exam- 
ple, you compare 1926 to 1928 production with 1951 production, and 
then if you look at the last line of the table, you have the percentage 
of exports to production, and you can see there has been a fairly 
steady decline of exports. In other words, there has been a tendency 
all over the world toward protectionism in textiles. The percentage 
has declined from 35 percent before World War I, to 18 percent 
before World War II, and 14 percent in 1951. 

If you look at the table on page 30 you will have another indication 

of the tendency of trade to become relatively less important. I do 
want to make another point on trade, and that is the problem of the 
exports of raw cotton, which has become a fairly serious political 
issue. The United States Government, as you know, subsidizes the 
cotton program, and then, being confronted with large stocks, sells 
these stocks abroad at large discounts, and for a number of years they 
have averaged something like a 25-percent discount. 
_ This, of course, puts the American producer at a disadvantage; it 
is the sort of reverse of a tariff. The Government has made up for 
this in part by allowing similar discounts on exports of cotton used 
for export purposes; that is, the Government has allowed American 
producers a special price on cotton to match the foreign subsidy, 
where the producer exports the cotton in the form of cotton goods, 
but this does not deal with the problem that the foreigner gets the 
cotton at a much lower price and then can compete in our market with 
the American producer in the use of low-priced cotton. This, of 
course, is an unfair treatment of the American producer. 

Now, on page 30, the relevance of Federal spending policies. I 
will go through this quickly, because I have presented a long memo to 
the Senate Banking Committee on this issue a few years ago, and I 
have dealt with it in my reports, but the general issue is the following: 
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The older regions of the country tend to subsidize the newer regions 
through Federal spending and taxing policies. The Federal Govern- 
ment, on the whole, is spending something like $75 billion to $80 
billion, which has a tremendous effect on the economies of different 
parts of the country. The net effect is that the rich parts of the 
country subsidize the poorer. Now, this isn’t necessarily bad, because 
in a general way this is part of what you might call national policy. 
But let me summarize in just a few paragraphs a few of the issues 
to make clear what I am talking about. 

For 1939, New England, with 8 percent of the Nation’s income, 
received but 6 percent of the Nation’s expenditures and 3 percent of 
the loans. The 10 richest States profited from Federal expenditures 
equal to two-thirds of their percentage of income, but the 10 poorest 
States, with 9 percent of the Nation’s income, accounted for 17.8 per- 
cent of the expenditures. 

I am not trying to imply that these percentages of income and outgo 
should be equal. There is every reason for the richest States helping 
finance the poorest States. I am merely trying to present the net 
effect of these movements and to suggest that part of the difficulties 
of the northern industries relates to the Treasury operations. How- 
ever, these operations often may be justified on general grounds of 
welfare. 

In 1952, 29 States with income below average, received 75 percent 
more in revenues contributed than the richer States. Connecticut and 
Massachusetts paid out $1,1003 million in excess of what they received 
back, Rhode Island $123 million, and 3 other New England States 
$47 million. 

For 1954 in only 18 out of 75 programs does New England receive 
back percentagewise as much as she puts into the Federal program. 
In the grant-in-aid programs her receipts are equal to but 81 percent 
of the amount suggested by her relative income. 

There is no doubt that the outflow of cash through Federal trans- 
actions tends to weaken the strong States. It gives the less indus- 
trialized States the funds with which to develop their economies. 
This is as it should be. But it should also be noted that when some 
of the Northern States require funds as, for example, they did under 
the flood-insurance program, they were not forthcoming. Despite an 
all-out fight for such a program, the Government has failed to appro- 
priate the necessary funds. 

Another hurricane may mean very serious damage not only for the 
whole northeastern economy but especially for the textile industry 
which suffers greatly from such catastrophes. 

You will remember how hard we worked to get this flood insur- 
ance through, but it has never been implemented, so it might as well 
never have been passed. 

Senator Pastore. You take the dams to be built in New Bedford, 
and in Rhode Island, the local share is 30 percent, and we have many 
flood projects throughout the country where there is no sharing at 
all on the part of the local community. That is a new policy, but 
again it points up the fact that we certainly are not reaping in these 
advantages. They are being shared in other parts of the country. I 
don’t say that as a finalized argument, but we point it up as another 
piece of evidence. 
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Mr. Harris. It does weaken our position. I don’t take a position 
against this, except when we are in a difficult position, like on this 
issue of flood insurance, we ought to get that kind of help, though in 
general we pay in more than we get out. 

Skipping the table on pages 33 and 34, on page 35 I turn to the 
agricultural problem. I believe there should i an agricultural 
policy, and it is important to protect the farmer against the vicissi- 
tudes of the market, a policy pursued throughout the world. Look- 
ing at the problem in terms of the States that consume these products 
as an industry, the results are often quite serious. 

The industrial States and areas have to pay a higher price for food 
and raw materials, and since these States have to survive by paying 
‘for the food and raw materials, the more the price they pay for their 
cotton, their food, their wool, the more they have to export, and if 
their major exports are industries like textiles, you can see this puts 
them at a strong disadvantage, somewhat in the position of the coun- 
tries that are short of dollars, and therefore the high prices resulting 
from the agricultural policy have had a serious effect on these econ- 
omies, which tends to result in an outward flow of cash, lower prices 
and lower wages in the more industrialized areas. 

For the textile industry, itself, it has been very serious, because 
the price of cotton, for example, is about half the price of the finished 
cotton textile, and it has been estimated by economists in Washington 
over the years that as a result of the artificially high price of cotton, 
the textile industry has lost somewhere around 20 percent of its 
employment. 

Manmade fiber has gained in no small part as a result of the arti- 
ficially high price of cotton. In 15 years the consumption of man- 
made fibers rose by more than 200 percent, its contribution rising 
from 8 percent to 20 percent of total fiber consumption. In 10 years 
the share of cotton dropped from 78 percent to 69 percent and wool 
from 10 percent to 614 percent. 

Then, of course, the unstable price of both cotton and wool has 
helped the development of the artificial fiber industry, which has 
meant transfers from both Northern and Southern States to places 
like Delaware, where the manmade fibers are manufactured. 

The tax amortization program of the United States Government 
has given large amounts of tax money to the companies manufac- 
turing artificial fibers. This, again, has been Federal intervention 
which has favored the nontextile industries against the textile indus- 
tries, and to give you some indication of what has happened to the 

rice of cotton, may I say that the average yield per acre of cotton 
as gone up by 60 percent from 1940 to 1956, the average produc- 
tivity has gone up by 60 percent, and despite that fact the price of 
cotton has gone up by 250 percent, so whereas the productivity figures 
might suggest a very substantial fall in the price of cotton, the actual 
situation 1s a very large rise of the price of cotton of 250 percent. 

Even if you allow for the general inflation during this period, this 
is a very substantial disparity between the price of cotton and the 
gains to be expected from the rising productivity. 

Therefore, I say we are interested in proposals that would result 
in fair prices to farmers and would not be excessively costly to con- 
sumers of these products. The present situation results in reduced 
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consumption of cotton and much higher prices for the consumers of 
these products. Not only are sales reduced at home but they are also 
reduced abroad. In ro to cope with the very large decline of 
farm sales the Government has recently been dumping in large quan- 
tities abroad. Not only is this unfair to the American producer of 
textiles, but it also results in the unfriendly feelings of foreign com- 
petitors who also sell cotton abroad. 

The cost of this program is estimated at between $600 million and 
$1 billion in 1 year, and we also note that the cotton interests, the 
cotton textile interests in the South, have joined with the North in 
trying to persuade the Congress to present us with a more sensible 
cotton program, and there has been considerable progress in the Con- 
gress—the Jones bill, for example—which have made considerable 
advances, based on the general theory that the way to deal with 
cotton is to pay the farmer for producing, not for not producing, 
and to pay a fair price so that the cotton farmer would sell the 
cotton at the market price and the consumer would get the advantage 
of the increased supply. 

I think it is very interesting that we are getting much more sup- 
port on these programs from the Congress in the South and I think 


there is a reasonably good chance, with much help from all con- 
cerned, that we may ultimately get a more sensible cotton policy 
which would do a good deal to help the textile industry. It is also 
of some significance that we now have such a policy in woolens, 
where the woolen grower is paid the difference between a fair price 
and uc. B sore on the market, and he is not bribed to produce less, 


but bribed to produce more—perhaps “bribe” is not the term I should 
use, but to give incentive is what I really mean. 

The table on page 38 merely gives the history of the different 
consumptions of fibers. 

Then, turning to the issue of mergers, there is a fair amount of 
concentration in the textile industry and it has been growing. The 
thing that troubles me no end is the fact that we have had a great 
many mergers which have been based largely or exclusively on the 
tax savings that result from mergers. The major tax savings in- 
volved is that a textile firm that is having difficulty and not makin 
profits has a low capital value, and the securities reflect that capita 
value. Then what happens is that somebody buys up this textile 
firm, and uses the large losses of this textile firm as an offset to its 
high profits, and therefore there is a large tax advantage involved 
in a merger of this kind. This is one of many tax advantages, and 
the net result is that the mergers are encouraged, not on economic 
grounds, but in order to save taxes, and there is a provision in the 
Tax Qualification Act of 1954 to the effect that mergers which are 
undertaken primarily to save taxes should not be allowed by the 
Government. 

Now, in the last few years I have taken this matter up with the 
relevant congressional committees, including the House Committee— 
I forget the name of the committee; it is the one that deals with 
monopoly. 

Senator Pastore. The Judiciary. 

Mr. Harris. The Celler committee, that is right. I have taken 
‘this up with the Treasury Department and the Justice Department. 
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In fact, if I may say so, I asked a few of my friends in the Senate 
during a hearing to ask Senator Humphrey if he knew of-w smgle 
case of a merger that had been disallowed on the basis of tax 
concessions. 

He looked it up and couldn’t find a single case. I think this is 
another issue where a good deal of heat ought to be put on the Govern- 
ment to make sure they enforce this particular provision, that mergers 
should not be allowed when the justification is primarily tax ad- 
vantages. 

Senator Payne. Did you say Senator Humphrey ? 

Mr. Harris. I meant Secretary Humphrey—during the course of 
last year’s hearings on the financial condition of the United States. 

I also have been in touch with the Treasury. I did get letters from 
the Under Secretary, but never anything very satisfactory so I finally 
asked 1 or 2 of my Senate friends on that committee if they wouldn't 
ask Secretary Humphrey that question, feeling sure they would get 
a better answer than I could. 

Senator Pastore. I wonder how much of that is administrative, or 
how much of it is a matter of law. 

Mr. Harris. It is a matter of law, but it is a question of how the 
law is administered. 

Senator Pastore. There should be a prohibition of allowing one 
company to buy a tax loss for the purpose of offsetting existing profits 
to pay a smaller tax on those profits. ‘The law was never intended for 
that. 

Senator Payne. That particular thing, too, has been followed for 
quite some period of time. I can remember in the New York Times, 
if you read the financial page there, you will find over a considerable 
number of years an ad from various outfits seeking the purchase of 
property offering large tax losses. 

Mr. Harris. There is a regular profession in the business now that 
does exactly that. 

Senator Pasrorr. And then they liquidate. 

Mr. Harris. Not right away, but pretty quickly. The Bates situa- 
tion in Maine is that kind of situation. 

Senator Pastore. If it is done for purposes of expanding, that is 
one thing; even though there may be a tax loss, I don’t think I see the 
harm in offsetting it providing there is an intention there to put that 
back on its feet and create ‘obs and expand American economy, but 
when it is being bought for the purpose of offsetting a profit and then 
liquidating 

Mr. Harris. That is the reason every often. You will remember 
the Nashua case, which resulted in some change in the law, which was 
a very important factor, where they used a trust as a means of doing 
exactly the same job. 

If I may quote a few lines on page 39; a leading textile editor re- 
ported that the fortunate holder of American Woolen stock prior to 
the recent merger of Textron and American now holds stock worth 
$36 whereas previously it sold only for $14. Similar estimates were 
made for stocks of another absorbed firm. At the same time these 
results follow even though 8 million square feet of American Woolen 
were sold at 25 cents per square foot, space that could be replaced only 
at $10, $12 per square foot. 
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At one stroke Burlington Mills closed the Goodale-Sanford plant 
at Sanford, Maine, and 4,500 jobs were gone. The woolen companies 
closed down 3 plants in Lawrence and 7,500 jobs disappeared. And 
Lawerence in the midst of a great boom showed a record of 20 percent 
of unemployment over 2 years. 

Going on to page 41, on the issue of labor-supplies areas, if we 
once get into an unsatisfactory situation where the industry tends to 
be liquidated, the question arises what to do about it. ere have 
been a number of attempts to do something for the industry, and I 
think the administration has been sincere about trying to a some- 
thing for the textile industry; they have tried, but it seems to be 
very difficult to do very much, partly because of a lack of fortitude 
on the part of the people that administer these programs. 

In March 1957, there were 16 major areas that were classified as 
surplus labor areas in the continental United States. Of the 16 at 
least 4 were primarily textile towns; namely, Fall River, Lawrence, 
and Lowell, in Massachusetts, and Providence in Rhode Island. The 
unemployment in these towns was from 6 to 11 percent. They ac- 
counted for about 600,000 laborers. 

What has been done? There has been urban renewal help, but on 
contracts I have watched this situation very carefully, and on the 
whole, the Government contracts toward depressed areas, or set-aside 
of Government purchases have not been very important, and I say at 
the bottom of page 42, as a matter of fact, from March 20, 1952, to 
December 31, 1956, only $133 million was placed in contracts for 
labor-surplus areas in surplus industries, or roughly 2.7 percent of the 
total. Obviously, these areas would have had part of this amount in 
any case. The $133 million of orders placed in these areas as a re- 
sult of preference can be equated with about 7,000 man-years of di- 
rect work, according to the estimates of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

After 4 years of this activity they provided 7,000 jobs for 1 year. 

Then I return to the problem. There has been an attempt made 
to help the depressed areas or the labor-surplus areas by providing 
them with rapid tax amortization. Roughly $276 million of rapid 
tax amortization certificates in excess of $1 million were issued for 
facilities to be located in surplus-labor areas as of March 1, 1957. 
Unfortunately, this did not seem to do any of the textile areas any 
good because they are not listed in the special amortization program. 

I would also say the area mavepernnenant bill in Congress is a rela- 
tively good bill, and a good bill should move jobs to the men, not men 
to the jobs; require contribution for financing from State and local 
governments, though related to their capacity; insuring help during 
retraining periods and provision of retraining programs; making 
finance available for nonmanufacturing as well as for manufacturing. 

The present program has been expanded over the last year because 
of increases in unemployment, and both bills go some way toward 
solving some of these prontens, but on the basis of needs they are 
nea programs. I hope they will ultimately get through the 

‘ongress, 

Senator Payne. I can report to you that the bill has passed the 
Senate, it has been reported out of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, and the indications are that there is a reasonable chance 
for it to pass the House. 
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Mr. Harris. And the Rules Committee has given it—— 
— Payne. I understand at least it is on the way to getting out 
of there. 

Mr. Harris. That is fine. It has been a struggle to get the bill 
through. It does attack the problem in one way, that after the 
trouble has occurred something is done to correct it. That also allows 
for retraining, doesn’t it? 

Senator Payne. Yes. 

Mr. Harris. One other issue is if you once lose the industries or 
lose the jobs, it takes a long time to find alternative openings. 
estimate of service employments accounting for about 60 percent of 
all employment suggests that only 10 percent of this total is largel 
subject to interregional competition. In other words, it is very if 
cult to find ultimate employment at the expense of other areas if 
one area is going down rapidly. And even in manufacturing, prox- 
imity of raw materials and markets are decisive factors in deter- 
mining location in 14 out of 19 industries. All these considerations 
point up the difficulties of finding replacement when industries dis- 
appear and factories close down. 

enator THurmMonp. Would you excuse my interrupting for a 
moment? We have a meeting downstairs in the Secretary’s office for 
a few minutes on the tobacco problem. I wonder how long this 
witness would be testifying, as I would like to get back to ask a 
question or two before he leaves the stand. 

Senator Pasrorr. Would you mind asking your questions now? I 
don’t think he will be that long. 

Senator TuHurmonp. I wanted to make a statement. 

This is an investigation of the textile industry to determine the 
—- that are common to all the textile industry in the North and 
South. I observe you have gone into great detail] with regard to 
New England, and so forth, which provides a lot of valuable infor- 
mation about conditions there, and then I believe you refer to union- 
ization, too, don’t you ? 

Mr. Harris. I don’t remember saying that. I simply said I took 
a look at the unionization problem. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Channeling contracts to surplus labor areas. 
You have gone into that? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Senator THurmonp. That may be or may not be common. It 
strikes me that a lot of your information here is regional, and I 
wanted to express the hope at this time that this committee will con- 
fine the investigation to problems that are common to the textile 
industry in the North and the South. We have common problems 
that we need to overcome. This is not a regional investigation. If 
you would read this paper here, from the portion of it I read, there 
seems to be a contest here of conditions between the North and South. 

What we want to do is bring the North and the South together here, 
as so ably expressed here by the chairman this morning, and we want 
to attack the problems that confront the North and the South, the 
common problems, and naturally conditions are different in some 
areas of the textile industry from other areas of the textile industry. 

Our investigation, as I conceive it, is not to be regional, it is not to 
consider the problems where there is a conflict between one region 
and another region, but it is to attack our common problems and try 
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to solve those; and in that way I think we can get somewhere. Other- 
wise, we would be in a terrific wrangle in this committee, because I am 
from the South, and I expect to stand up and fight for the South. 
There are other gentlemen of this committee who are from the North, 
and I have great respect for them. There are four members from 
New Rnglend.ta the committee. There is one member from Nevada— 
I don’t believe he has had a chance to attend any of the meetings here 
ba But I want to express the opinion at this time that I hope our 

earings will be directed toward attacking the common problems of 
the textile industry in the North and the South, that we not make it 
regional. in any aspect whatever. And I was assured by Senator 
Cotton, the author of this resolution, when this investigation began, 
that that would be the case, because I had had some southern Senators 
approach me. One ve rominent southern Senator approached 
me and expressed some a about this investigation and what the 
purpose of it was, and I assured him that I had assurances from the 
author of the resolution that it would not be an investigation to array 
one section against another section, one region against another region : 
it would be an investigation to ascertain what are the common prob- 
lems that we need to solve to help the textile industry throughout 
the whole Nation. 

Mr. Harrts. May I reply to that, Senator ? 

Senator THurmonp. That is my conception of the investigation, 
and I hope I have the right conception. I would be pleased if the 
chairman would express himself as to whether or not I do have the 
proper conception of it ? 

Senator Pastors. Oh, you have the proper conception, but I think 
ae been a misundersanding as to the statement made by Dr. 

arris. 

First of all I will give him the opportunity to answer for himself. 

Mr. Harris. Senator, my only objective in this, and I think it is one 
as I said before, that at last the North and the South are beginning 
to cooperate in these matters, which wasn’t true over a long history. 

My one objective in presenting this paper, and you probably know 
my sympathies are Democratic, but I have tried in dealing with the 
textiles not to bring about a rift between Democrats and Republicans 
or the South and the North. 

It is my conception, and let me explain why I raised a few of the 
issues I did about the problems of New England. I raised these 
issues primarily because, for example, if you looked at the southern 
picture, you are having some difficulties in textiles, you have certain 
problems, you have a tariff problem and we have a tariff problem. 

You have a problem of paying a high price for raw cotton and so 
do we. These are common problems. I simply raised this general 
picture, and I was very careful in my statement to reproduce a few 
a I had written in earlier reports to the effect that the 

outh has very important advantages in textiles, and there is every 
reason why they should gain, vis-a-vis the North, and I don’t think 
there is resentment in the North because the South is gaining. 

If we are going down at the rate of say 10 percent a year and you 
are going down at the rate of 2 or 3 percent a year, then of course 
the problem for the whole Nation is much more serious. If we are 
all going down at the rate of 2 percent, then there would be very 
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little concern about the textile industry. There would be some con- 
cern, and certainly the southern mills have been having some serious 
problems. 

When you look at both the northern picture and the southern pic- 
ture, with the North going down more rapidly and the South also 
suffering losses, this certainly greatly strengthens the case for the 
Government doing something. 

If you are going down very slowly, people don’t do much about it, 
but if you really have elements of a serious decline, then there is a 

reat deal of strength in the general idea that not only would the 
North be helped, but the South be helped. 

It was my impression I was trying to present a joint North-South 
position on these issues. I didn’t try to say the South was getting 
away with anything, or anything of that sort. 

Senator THurmonp. Well, I am certainly interested in the welfare 
of the textile industry in the North, and I presumed that our distin- 

uished chairman would arrange for some field hearings to be held 
in New England, and I hope to have the pleasure of attending those. 
I usually do everything I can to help to improve the condition in 
which the textile industry in New England finds itself, and I want to 
hear their problems. I want to hear what we can do to help them, 
but not at the expense of the South. 

I want to hear their problems and know what we can do to improve 
them from the national standpoint. 

Mr. Harris. If you will show me one sentence that says we take 
something away from the South, I will take it out. 

Senator THurmonp. You don’t have a sentence in that way, but you 
have contrast in here about prices. I don’t know whether your 
figures are correct or not. 

Mr. Harris. What prices? 

Senator THurmonp. About wages. I don’t know why you have 
compared the South and the North in various ways in here, why 
industry has gone South, and various other things. 

Mr. Harris. I think you miss my point. When I was talking 
about wages, I was trying to show the South differential isn’t what it 
used to be. 

In other words, the reason the South was making gains was on 
merit, not on depressing wage rates. This is the position I was 
trying to present here. 

Senator Tuurmonp. The point I want to get to you is that I am 
vitally interested in the textile an of the North and the textile 
problems of the South, and I think that any problem where there is 
a conflict between the North and the South is a regional question 
which shouldn’t enter into this investigation. 

My interpretation of this investigation is that we ought to attack 
the common problem of what we can do for the North and the 
South to solve the textile problem. 

Mr. Harris. I hope you will take time to read my summary of 
recommendations in the end, and if you find anything there contra 
to the interest of the South, I would be glad to know about it. t 
think you would agree with all my recommendations, and that sum- 
marizes my whole paper. I hope to do that in about 10 minutes. It 
is the very last two pages. That summarizes what I am recommend- 
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ing for legislation, and if there is anything there the South would 
object to more than New England, I would like to know what it is. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Well, I was reading different parts of it all the 
way through. There may not be a direct statement to that effect, 
but I think the conclusion is inescapable in some of the information 
presented here as to the information that is being brought out. 

I am anxious to see this kept on a purely national basis, without 
region entering into it at all. 

nator Pasrore. Let me say this, and I say this with all the 
sense of fairness that is within me. I think that the objective has 
been pretty well adhered to. There have been certain comparisons 
made here, but only in the development of these that will lead to the 
recommendations made. I want to assure the distinguished Senator 
that the objective as he has stated it is truly the objective of this 
investigation. It hasn’t been violated in any way up to this time, nor 
has it been violated by this paper, really, and I do hope that the 
oo will read it from cover to cover, and I think he will be assured 
of that. 

I think there are certain comparisons made, but made in an aca- 
demic fashion, and to no degree to set up one section against the 
other, nor to make any comparison between the two as one obtaining 
an advantage over the other. 

All the advantages that have been stated by Dr. Harris have 
been stated in terms that after all the industry of textiles is new in the 
South, and if there are advantages there, it is because of the newness 
of the industry there. I think the doctor has been fair, and while 
he has gone out of his way to mention New England several times, I 
don’t think he has done that in any way that might be construed 
as being offensive to any other part of the country. I say that with 
all the fairness that I can, and I have listened to all of the testimony. 

Senator Purreiy. It is interesting to note, Mr. Chairman, and my 
good friend, Senator Thurmond, that on page 11 of the doctor’s testi- 
mony, under regional aspects, he does state that he understands exactly 
what my understanding as a member of the committee is. He says I 
realize that the study of this committee is concerned with the overall 
condition of the industry and therefore I do not want to stress too 
much the North-South competition. 

He does understand the objective of the committee. I haven’t heard 
all of the testimony, but I am sure he understands that. 

Senator Pastore. I hope the members of the committee will not 
pursue this further. I think we ought to leave it to the record. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I could extract excerpts from this paper as well 
as one yesterday that I think will bear out what I said—and what I 
am saying now—in the very beginning so we can avoid any possible 
bordering on region, because I am interested in your State. I am 
interested in your region, and I want to do all I can to help them. 

Senator Pastore. I realize that. 

Senator THurmonp. I hope we can work together on the common 
problems. 

Senator Pasrorer. I assure you, all the members of the committee, 
the Congress of the United States, management, labor, and people of 
the country at large, that this will be a fair hearing with no desire to 
pit one section of the country against another. 
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We are interested in the textile industry wherever it happens to 
exist. That is our objective, and that is the objective we are going 
to pursue, and I say this: Beyond that, if there is any transgression 
on the part of anyone—and sometimes because of the association of the 
individual who testifies there may be some elements of partiality that 
creep up from time to time—but it is the function of the committee in 
the final report to separate the wheat from the chaff. We hope to do 
a job that is fair and reasonable, and I assure the Senator and all 
parties concerned that that will be the case. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I thank the distinguished chairman for his 
remarks. 

Mr. Harris. May I say I have worked hard for the last 6 years on 
this industry in New England, and I realize just as well as you do that 
we will never get anywhere in the Congress on this issue unless we 
have a union of the orth and the South, and my evidence was based 
on that objective. 

Now, I think it is also clear if I fool around with this problem for 
6 years in New England, obviously I cannot divest myself of all I 
know about the New England features, and if you get a man from the 
South to testify he is going to say a good deal about the southern 
aspects of the industry. 

enator THurmonp. I agree entirely. I just did not want prob- 
lems raised here which might insinuate a problem of one section or 
region against another, but attack our common problems. 

We have enough common problems, I think, here to solve. 

Mr. Harris. I think we are in agreement on that, and I think if 
you will take time to read my conclusions and recommendations, you 
will see there is nothing of a regional nature in the recommendations. 

Senator Taurmonp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will excuse me now, I will be back as quick 
as I can. 

Senator Pastore. All right, Doctor. 

Mr. Harris. Also on this issue of the difficulty of finding alternative 
employment, I might say, Mr. Chairman, your excellent director of 
research on this committee wrote a very interesting book on this 
problem where he showed in an excellent manner what happens to the 
employees of large textile mills closed down a year or two afterwards, 
and they find great difficulties in getting jobs that give them as much 
satisfaction, real and otherwise, as they had before. 

I guess he can put that in the record himself, and I expect there will 
be at least a paragraph in the final report from his study. 

T have, on page 45, a few excerpts from my last report which I will 
summarize rather than read. 

New England had some difficulties in recent years, and on the other 
hand has been helped by the growth of other industries, and, of course, 
she has been hurt because her population does not rise relatively as 
fast as other parts of the country. 

Then I go into the issue of different States in New England and why 
they have had varying history, economic history. This again is with 
no comparison with the South, but just the peculiar problems of 
different States in New England. Here we have, for example, on page 
46, in New England general manufacturing income has risen much 
less than in the rest of the country, but we also find that other income 
has risen relatively more. 
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Now, why has New England had its difficulties? At the middle of 
page 46: As compared to the Nation, New England in 1956 had many 
more jobs in the slow-growing industries than in rapidly growing 
industries. The rapidly growing industries accounted for 61 percent 
of the manufacturing jobs in the United States in 1956, and 50 percent 
in New England. The slow-growing industries accounted for 15 

rcent of the manufacturing jobs in the United States and 29 percent 
in New England. 

This is-one of-the crucial things about the trend in New. England 
economy. 

From 1930 to 1955, Rhode Island population rose from 650,000 to 
817,000, or by 167,000. That means, therefore, a demand for 65,000 
additional jobs, but from 1929 to 1954, Rhode Island lost 40,000 textile 
jobs. Dependence on industries that have been weak in the Nation, 
and even weaker in New England, is the greatest source of concern 
to those responsible for the Rhode Island economy. 

When the situation is unsatisfactory, people desert the labor market. 

Turning to the tables on pages 49 a 50, you will note in a general 
way Rhode Island has had the most unsatisfactory experience of the 
New England States, a rise of nonagricultural employment, 0.7 per- 
cent; in manufacturing employment, a loss of 16 percent as compared 
to smaller losses elsewhere in the economy, and the explanation, as you 
can see from table 3, is very largely that Rhode Island textile employ- 
ment was 44 percent as compared to 17 percent in Massachusetts; 24 
percent in Maine, etc. 

In other words, the large losses of Rhode Island, I think, are due to 
the heavy concentration in textiles—and textiles, of course, have lost 
very much ground, 

Now, from 1947 to 1956, textile employment, as you will note, fell by 
41 percent in Rhode Island, 45 percent in Massachusetts. In fact, 
Rhode Island is not much out of line with the other States, and yet 
they have the largest loss of manufacturing employment, and again 
the explanation is the situation of textiles in Rhode Island, the heavy 
concentration. 

On the next page I try to indicate that Connecticut, which has had 
the most favorable record, has a considerably less favorable record if 
you eliminate the effects of the aircraft industry, and also eliminate 
textiles. 

The general picture on all these tables is to suggest where textiles 
have been important the losses tend to be very large. 

Now, proposals for action, on page 52, I have made many of these 
suggestions on other occasions. I think I have testified at least 25 
times on this industry before congressional and administrative com- 
mittees in the last 5 years. 

I think one important thing is, of course, a better job by industry it- 
self, increasing productivity and keeping pe down, using more 
money for research than has been available before, which ties in with 
what was said before. 

We have been working on a research program on woolens for the 
industry through the Massachusetts Senators. This has made prog- 
ress, but is tied up in the Appropriations Committee. 

On the whole, I think labor has been most cooperative in the in- 
dustry. They realize that great demands for higher wages are likely to 
result in losses for the industry. 
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On agricultural policy, I have made clear what we need is a policy 
that aims to get production up rather than down. By getting pro- 
duction up and prices lower, this would make an important contribu- 
tion in making the cotton industry, particularly, competitive with the 
manmade fiber industry and making clothing comparative with other 
industries. 

On merges, I come back to enforcing the law on taxes. I need 
not summarize what I said on tariffs. I believe we have had a good 
deal on tariffs, and the Government should try to do a better job of 
helping weak industries by putting more of the burden of tariff policy 
on other industries and not depending excessively on tariff cuts. 

Then I suggest that the redevelopment program would be a consid- 
erable help if that gets through, and let me add one final point and 
that is that the current economic situation, I think, has reached the 
bottom, but I think texiles, like other industries, suffer in recession ; 
they have more unemployment in recessions, and I think—and this is 
purely a personal viewpoint—we could have done a better job of 
maintaining the 1956-57 level of output had the Government been 
willing to cut taxes more and increase its spending. 

For every month that we maintain our present low income, the 
Nation loses something like 750,000 man-years of work and four or 
five billion dollars. 

May I just read the summary then ? 

The textile industry is experiencing serious declines both relatively 
and absolutely. These losses, whether expressed in output, employ- 
ment, investment prices, or profits, prevail especially in the North 
and in recent years in both North and South. Declines are more 
serious in woolens than in cottons and more serious in cottons than 
in manmade fibers. 

From 1929 to March 1958, total factory jobs rose by 5 million or 
almost one-half; but textile jobs declined by 330,000 or roughly 30 

ercent, a relative loss of about one-half. Since 1948 the losses have 
een even larger—440,000 or about 35 percent. 

The explanation of the declines, relative and absolute, do not lie 
primarily in bad management or in unwise wage policy. Management 
has been able, as is suggested by a more than doubling of productivity 
in the last 30 years, and labor has been restrained in its demands for 
higher wages and cooperative in reducing costs. 

Then what is the trouble? High prices of raw materials, a chang- 
ing structure of spending by the public, increased competition of 
substitute products, increased competition from foreign sources and 
the impact of Government policies—these are the main sources of the 
difficulties. 

What therapy is to be suggested ? 

First, a new philosophy by Government: More interest in the weak, 
not the strong. That is to say, help the weak rather than accelerate 
their destruction. 

Hence we recommend a trade policy that takes into account the 
forces making for the losses in textiles. If, and so far as, international 

roblems have to be solved by expansion of trade, the emphasis should 
ce on rising incomes rather than on reduction of tariff rates, on 
expansion of financing of export trade rather than excessive rises of 
imports, on reduced tariffs on growing industries that can easily stand 
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a competition than on the declining industries already suffering 
osses. 

Second, the Government must look at its policies as a whole. 
Through its credit policies it encourages large expansion of buying 
for housing, television sets, autos, et cetera, and discourages purchases 
of are and other products using textiles. 

Through its revenue and spending policies, it greatly injures some 
sections of the country and their industries and also at the same 
time, through agricultural policies, raises their costs and lowers their 
standard of living. The money pours out of these regions and goes 
elsewhere—to a substantial degree justified; but an overall view is 
needed. 

From all of this we see the need of new policies. 

Agricultural policy tied to rising output and lower prices; prohibi- 
tion of mergers undertaken to save taxes and that result in the destruc- 
tion of towns; trade policies that take account of the peculiar vulner- 
ability of textiles and the States heavily dependent on them; remedial 
measures where despite sensible policies, losses continue, for example, 
area redevelopment. 

Senator Pastore. Dr. Harris, we want to thank you very much for 
a very fine presentation. I don’t know whether there are any questions. 

Thank you very much. It is always a pleasure and an honor to 
have you with us and to have the benefit of your good judgment. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Baldanzi, international president of the 


United Textile Workers of America. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE BALDANZI, INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT, 
UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Batpanzz. I have been here since the opening of your hearing, 
and I only have a brief statement to make, as I feel it would be repeti- 
tious for us to present a lot of statistical material which has already 
been presented. 

(Mr. Baldanzi’s prepared statement is as follows:) 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT OF GEORGE BALDANZI, INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT, UNITED 
TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, REGARDING SENATE RESOLUTION 287—A StTupy 
OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES 


This study deals with a sick industry. The degree of sickness should be 
more definitely established after the hearings and the study are completed. 
We, of the United Textile Workers of America, hope we can be of some help in 
curing the sickness. 

For the record, I want to repeat a statement I made some weeks ago which, 
I believe, explains our position. 

I pledged the complete cooperation of our union, stating that it is refreshing 
for us to observe that someone in authority is suggesting a procedure that 
is long overdue. 

In pledging the cooperation of the UTWA, I expressed the hope, because it is a 
problem affecting labor and management, that the investigation would eliminate 
from the minds of industry any inferences that the union’s motives are simply 
to enlarge upon its influence. 

It is our firm conviction that the possibility of a solution to the crisis in 
textiles is attainable only through the cooperation of management, labor, and 
Government. 

We are convinced that the purpose of the study is in the public interest and 
affects the lives and welfare of all those concerned in an industry which 
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operates in some measure in nearly every State, with about 1 million workers 
employed in approximately 7,500 mills. 

What might be called the last real congressional study of the textile industry 
took place in 1936 under what was known as the Ellenbogen bill, named after 
the former Congressman from Pennsylvania. 

I mention this for the possibility of information and as a means of comparison 
for the committee. 

That bill, however, was originated with the assistance of the United Textile 
Workers of America after the National Industrial Recovery Act was invalidated 
and, while we feel it fairly reflected conditions in the industry at that time, the 
bill did not reach the floor. In the current situation the approach is different. 

It is true that the textile unions have petitioned for a textile study for a number 
of years; but in this instance management, together with the unions and friends 
of the textile industry in Congress, finally succeeded in gaining the authority to 
conduct a study. 

The predominating influence in approving the textile study appeared to be the 
effect of textile tariffs on a long-depressed industry. The resolution, however, 
is broader in scope, providing for a full and complete study of all factors affect- 
ing commerce and production in the textile industry of the United States, includ- 
ing but not limited to (@) the extent, nature, and causes of the decline in inter- 
state and foreign commerce in textile-mill products; (0b) the decline in employ- 
ment in the textile industry; (c) the effects of policies and programs of the 
Federal Government on the industry; and (d@) the impact of commercial policies 
of other nations on the industry. 

In this preliminary statement, which we would like to supplement in more 
detail at a later date, I propose to deal with the objectives of the resolution. 

First of all, we are in disagreement with the administration of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. It was never intended that trade reciprocity between 
nations should be dominated by diplomatic consideration or convenience. Neither 
was it intended to injure the domestic industry or agriculture. 

We also believe that the final decision on tariffs should rest with the legislative 
branch of the Government and not the executive. We do not believe that the 
United States textile industry is expendable in the struggle for world markets. 

It seems that the price differential of 7 cents a pound in favor of foreign textile 
firms buying from the United States Government who are competing with the 
American manufacturer purchasing at Government-supported prices is unfair to 
our domestic producers. 

It is a bit ridiculous that we, as citizens, must pay more for the cotton we 
buy from our Government than our foreign competitors do. What is even more 
ridiculous is the fact that when the cotton returns to this country as a finished 
product our manufacturers are undersold. 

In our supplementary brief we will submit more specific recommendations for 
the consideration of the committee. 

It should be borne in mind that textiles have been depressed for over 10 years, 
and even before this leaders in the industry referred to conditions in textiles 
as either “feast or famine” and “famine” is certainly true for more than 1,000 
closed mills and more than one-half million unemployed textile workers. 

The latest report from the BLS shows a drop of 80,000 jobs from May 1957 
to May 1958, and 9,000 from April to May of this year. There is more than one 
reason for the deterioration, as your committee will learn from this study. The 
resulting tragedy and demoralization cannot be described, but it should justify 
remedial congressional action. 

In the same period from 1947 to 1957, we find that man-hour productivity has 
increased by 50 percent, or about 5 percent annually. Average wages in textiles 
have increased from $1.042 in 1947 to $1.502 in 1958, which is about 56 cents less 
than the average for all manufacturing, with an average of about 3 percent 
increase in man-hour productivity. 

From this, the committee and all concerned must agree that the textile worker 
has made a substantial contribution and certainly deserves something better. 
Under present conditions the men and women of the mills are faced with uncer- 
tainties, insecurity, and the fear of unemployment. In his book, Inter-Industry 
Labor Mobility, Dr. William H. Miernyk, staff director of this study, has docu- 
mented the case of the displaced textile workers. The Miernyk study confined 
itself to the experience of displaced textile workers in six New England commu- 
nities, which is not typical of the entire industry. However, since the publica- 
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tion of the book there has been considerable displacement in the South and other 
sections of the textile industry. 

We realize that the time limitation of about 6 months with an appropriation of 
$25,000 does not permit the most extensive study. However, we do believe that 
with the help of the Departments of Labor and Comerce, textile management and 
labor, the-eommittee-ean-be-provided-with authentic information upon which to 
formulate proposed congressional action. 

For the present and in regard to points C and D of the resolution, we would 

prefer to rest our case with a quotation from Standard & Poor’s basic analysis 
i of textiles, June 1958 issue : 
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“FOREIGN COMPETITION 


if “The world market for textiles was dominated by Great Britain until 1983, when 
‘| leadership was assumed by Japan. In 1938, Japan was far out in front and . 
i Britain second in foreign shipments of cotton goods. Both France and Italy were 
: ahead of the United States, while India-Pakistan, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Belgium trailed the Soviet Union. 
P| “As a result of World War II, the United States forged to the top, attaining 
i} a new peak in 1947. Leadership was maintained through 1952, but subsequent 
iF postwar recovery made Japan the leading exporter of cotton and rayon goods 
after 1953, followed by India and Great Britain, while the United States dropped 
iI to fourth place. 

“In addition to the falling off of exports, imports into the United States of 

| textile fibers and products were substantial in recent years at well over $1 billion 

annually. Imports of woolen and worsted fabrics reached a 33-year peak in 

) 1956 of 34.7 million square yards, and totaled 32.2 million in 1957, up from 19.5 

| million in 1954. 

: “Cotton cloth imports also rose to a peak in 1956 of 188.2 million square yards, 
} up from 36.3 million in 1952, but declined to 122.5 million square yards in 1957. 
The drop largely reflected the decline in imports from Japan from 142.9 million 
square yards to 86.5 million as a result of the quota system established in 1957. 

Exports of cotton cloth fell from 802.4 million square yards in 1951 to 511.6 

| million in 1956, but recovered to 553.1 million in 1957, aided by an equalization 
program. 

“Rising imports have resulted from continued tariff concessions. Since in- 
ception of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements program in the 1930's, tariffs by 
early 1955 had been reduced an average of nearly 40 percent. On September 11, 
1955, cuts ranging from 27 to 48 percent were put into effect under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, negotiated at Geneva. Additional reductions 
were negotiated effective September 10, 1956, for the benefit of Japan and other 
nations. In the case of unbleached cotton cloth valued at not over 70 cents a 
pound and with average yarn numbers not over 80, the duty formerly was 10 
percent, plus 0.35 percent for each yarn number. It is now 7.5 percent, plus 
0.25 percent for each yarn number. Import duties on cotton sheets and pillow- 
cases were cut from 20 to 12% percent, and on other important items by 50 
percent. 

“Because of strong trade objections to large imports, Japan agreed to limit 
its exports of cotton goods to the United States, effective January 1, 1957. The 
limit was set at 113 million yards of cloth and a total of 235 million yards in- 
cluding the equivalent in yardage of goods made up into garments or finished 
products. The total limit was about reached in 1957 and no change was in- 
dicated for 1958. 

“Some relief was also obtained in May 1957, when the wool cloth quota was 
set at 14 million pounds for 1957; the quota was 14.2 million for 1958. On any 
imports in excess of these quotas, the ad valorem rate rises from 25 to 45 
percent. In 1956, imports totaled 17.2 million pounds, and the 1957 total de- 
clined to 16 million. 

“Equalization payments were also established for exporters of cotton products 
during the 1956-57 marketing year to offset the price advantage gained by for- 
eign mills under the domestic cotton export sales program. This program has 
been extended through July 1959.” 

We believe the above analysis can be accepted as substantially correct. 

It is our intention to participate in the proposed regional hearings and in- 
corporate our testimony in a final brief if this meets with the approval of your 
committee. 
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Mr. Batpanzi. I want to assure the committee that even though I 
come here as a representative of a segment of the labor movement, I 
don’t come here in the capacity of trying to utilize this committee for 
— of getting some advantage for the labor movement, as such, 

ause it would seem to me that based on our own experiences in the 
industry, though we may have problems in the field of organization, 
we may have problems insofar as our attitude toward certain legisla- 
tion which may be harmful to the development of the labor move- 
ment, I look upon this study as a completely objective study as to 
what is best es. how can we find some remedial action for the people 
employed in this industry. 

The jobs involved, the managements involved—and I don’t want to 
indulge in any reasons for our own failures to organize, or try to utilize 
the committee for some particular vehicle or technique to enhance the 
strength of our organization. I want to make that clear, whether it 
applies to Senator Thurmond of South Carolina, or in the North, that 
I think the problem is of such a serious character that it very definitely 
ve objective cooperation of all three segments if we are to try 
to find the solution. 

The industry, I believe—and I am not an economist, nor am I an 
expert in too many fields, I can only speak to you from the point of 
view of originally working in the industry and spending about 20 
years in the field of collective bargaining dealing with Oe in all 
parts of the country and getting from that experience I think some of 
the firsthand brushes with what I think is the basic problem of this 
industry. 

I don’t really have any clear-cut solution. I have listened attenta- 
tively to some of the ideas that have been advanced, such as the de- 
velopment of an agency for the purpose of making studies for different 
utilizations of textiles. I think it is all very good, it all sounds very 
yood, but I remember back in the early thirties when we were working 
in the Paterson, N. J., area, the center of the silk industry, that when 
the synthetic yarn industry began to develop in the depression days 
everybody felt that it was a passing fancy, nobody had even any idea 
that it would eventually supplant silk completely, and one of the rea- 
sons why the industry didn’t feel too much inclined in the direction of 
adopting machinery to go into the rayon industry was that it would 
encompass a tremendous expenditure of new equipment, new plant lay- 
outs, and the result of it was that it practically wiped out the whole 
silk industry. 

Now, we might have had a project in those days to find substitute 
uses for silk, but I think the same end result would have occurred. The 
silk industry dried up, and the people employed in that industry were 
dislocated, and there was a very terrible rudiaaineen that took place. 

Now, the question of finding substitute needs for textiles, I think, 
is a very interesting subject. I was talking to my wife the other day, 
and she will argue with me as long as I want to argue, no matter what 
substitute I might find, she doesn’t feel the women of America would 
substitute cotton fibers for paper now. They just thrown them away 
now, they don’t have to launder them, there is no problem and the 
point is if you take diapers, or the field of plastics, a new industry 
which has come in with draperies, shower curtains, and a number of 
things you referred to yesterday, such as place mats, you get into the 
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bagging industry, where paper has taken the place of textiles, you get 

into all kinds of upholstering which has gotten away from the normal 
kinds of textiles, you get into the uses of nylon and rayon as against 
uses of cotton. 

You take a little item like clotheslines, and in all these items, if 
you take them individually they don’t mean too much, but the cumula- 
tive effect has very definitely taken a tremendous amount of yard- 
age out of what we understood to be the contemporary textile in- 
dustry. 

The amount of productive facilities for textiles, I believe, just look- 
ing at it as a layman, is still of such a proportion in this country that, 
forgetting export markets, I don’t believe, very frankly, that you can 
keep this industry fully employed on the basis of 50 weeks a year. 
We just have a onions abundance of textiles, and I think the fig- 
ures that were indicated here, where the productivity has surpassed 
the productivity in most American industries in the sense that it has 
increased at the rate of 5 percent a year, even with all the liquida- 
tions, the figures show that the approximate total yardage of produc- 
tion has been pretty much stable since 1947, on up through 1957, with 
all the liquidation which has resulted in the dislocation of over 350,- 
000 textile workers, 200,000 of which were permanently dislocated 
because of liquidation. 

Now, some of that you can attribute to the things that were referred 
to, the tax laws, the loopholes that you find, some of it you can 
refer to as purely obsolescence, some of it you can refer to as being very 
definitely tied up with importations, and when we talk here about the 
embroidery industry, about the velveteens, they get lost in the shuffle, 
but if you happen to be employed in that industry, you are just abso- 
lutely preempted right out of the industry, and it has a terrific effect 
on certain segments of the textile industry. 

So even when you talk in generalities of 5 percent of our total 
volume is all that is coming in, if you happen to get caught in that 
5 percent, it just means that you are finished, and that is why the im- 
pact has been just fantastic. 

In a little town like Passaic, N. J., you have a tremendous woolen 
mill, Botany Mills, the Forstmann Mills,-all of them are down. It 
meant 16,000 people permanently lost their jobs without any oppor- 
tunity of reemployment, because the tragedy of the industry also is 
that people in this industry, particularly in the northern area, are of 
an average age of between 50 and 55, and if you go and try to get a 
job in some of the newer industries, I know there are certain policies 
im corporations where, whether outwardly spoken or not, if you are 
over 23, you can’t get a job, so the problem is it is a devastating eco- 
nomic impact on these people. 

Now, confining ourselves to the situation which the resolution deals 
with on what has been the overall effect, with reference to the extent 
and nature and causes of the decline, I think there are many things 
which would have been inevitable in this industry. It is true that 
in recent years there have emerged in this industry certain large cor- 
porate interests. I think that is an evolution which I think the his- 
oy of our country teaches us has taken place in many basic in- 
ustries. 
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Now, whether that is good or bad, I don’t think anybody can make 
a prejudgment on. It is true that even with these people emerging 
in larger corporate interests, there are still thousands of small enter- 
prises that still exist, and as desirable as it would be for the industry 
to hire scientists and research specialists to go into this whole prob- 
lem, if you set out with an employer who may have been an employer 
for the last 10 years, but originally came off the looms and built a 
small business, you understand the absurdity of feeling that he can 
hire the skill that exists in United States Motors, Du Pont, or any of 
these other corporations. It is an absolute impossibility. 

There is, very frankly, a good deal to be said, if it can be provided, 
that the Government should provide certain scientific research person- 
nel to this industry to assist them as an industry to find ways and 
means of finding uses for textiles, or the development of new products, 
rather than have the thing drift as it is now. 

Now, another cliché that is very glibly kicked around in many 
departments of Government is: If you are running this kind of cloth 
and the imports are affecting you, why don’t you just shift to some- 
thing else? That is very easy to say. In many instances it requires 
a completely new kind of mill; ypu just can’t handle that kind of prob- 
lem, and the result is that these people hang on in the hope that some- 
thing is going to happen, and nothing ever does. They just go broke. 

I just want to make these points, because it is very easy to get in- 
volved in generalities in these things, but unless you are confronted 
with it, it is a little bit difficult to understand. 

Now, the question that we are discussing here, too, I personally am 
one of those people who don’t believe that you can divorce what is 
happening to the textile industry from all the things that are happen- 
ing in this world of ours, whether it has to do with the State Depart- 
men, the Farm Act, having to do with raw materials, this stupid policy 
of having foreign interests buying cotton at a lesser rate than what 
our own manufacturers can buy it, and then send it back to us in the 
form of cloth, to me is stupidity, and nothing else. It just doesn’t 
make sense. I can understand why the Government wants to dispose 
of surplus, if they want to sell raw material to some of these countries 
that need it, but by the same logic don’t have them send the cloth back 
here to destroy an industry which, as we all know, is having difficult 
problems as it is. 

I have a memo here from someone who our good Senator from Con- 
necticut may know; the owner of Cheney Bros., Ward Cheney, owns 
a plant in South Carolina, La France Industries, who has been in the 
business I think for two generations, who knows the whole history 
of the silk industry, as an illustration, as it applies to Cheney Bros. 
I think Ward Cheney was one of the outstanding specialists in silk. 
He has gone. 

He makes a point, and I think it would be very interesting, and I 
would like to read it to you, so we might include it in the record, be- 
cause this is the kind of specific thing which I think, with a little 
common intelligence, something could be done about without getting 
involved in a legislative act. He talks about spun silk, and he goes 
on to say it is a filament yarn spun from waste silk, which is made in 
the process of reeling raw silk, and the waste of this raw silk which 
takes place in the manufacture of filaments into cloth. 
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Now the reason I raise this is that throughout Pennsylvania, in some 
of the New England plants, where you have the old box looms not 
devoted to this long run, fast production of cotton, there are many 
plants that were weaving specialty fabrics of silk. You have seen all 
these imports from Italy, the Dupioni silks—there are some plants 
in this country that are weaving it. It employs, I think, around 5,000 
looms. In the last 3 or 4 months, that has been cut in half, and people 
have been knocked out of that box, too, and I can give you the reasons 
for it. 

A further source of waste is from the residue of the original cocoons 
in the process of transferring the cocoons into raw silk. 

Raw silk, as such, has always been permitted free duty into the 
United States, on the ground that it was not possible to produce raw 
silk economically in the United States. Various attempts were made 
at different times in the last 50 years in California and in Texas, and, 
of course, in the early 19th century, in New England and the South, 
without success. 

To further explain spun silk, let us make a comparison of it with 
cotton or wool, both of which are spun from comparatively short sta- 
ples. I am making the distinction between spun yarns and filament 
yarns. In the late 19th century, particularly in the early 20th century, 
and actually up to 1930, there was in the United States a number of 
silk spinners, such as Cheney Bros., National Silk Spinning, New Eng- 
land Spinning, American Silk Spinning, and Champlain Spinning, 
and to supply the mills of these companies there was an active and 
important importation of waste silks from all the important centers, 
such as Japan, north and south China, Italy, and India. The de- 
mand for spun silk in the United States during that period was so 
active that in addition to the production of the above-mentioned 
American spinners, there was a very large import principally from 
Europe and some from Japan of this so-called spun silk. 

However, after the depression years, with the decline in the demand 
for silk, in general both filament and spun, because of the strong chal- 
lenge made by the synthetic yarns—and if we remember the history 
of the development, synthetic yarns was a depression industry that 
came into being in 1929 and developed during that whole period as 
a substitute for silk. There wasa general abandonment of silk spinning 
in the United States until the war years practically and completely 
obliterated it. Thus Cheney Bros. and National Silk Spinning liqui- 
dated the silk-spinning business and dispersed the machinery. New 
England Silk Spinning continued, but changed from silk to synthetic 

bers. 

This movement was also accelerated by the fact that the Ordnance 
Department of the Army substituted synthetic cartridge cloth for the 
former traditional silk cloths which were considered important in 
World War I and World War II. 

Now these are evolutionary things that have taken place. 

At this point it is important to consider a technical factor in con- 
nection with spun silk, namely, that there are two fields in spun silk: 
One, what might be called the classical filament spun silk, smooth, 
clean, even, well-twisted yarns made from long-staple fibers, care- 
fully combed and sorted. These types of yarns are principally used 
in the production of fine merchandise which could be described gen- 
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erally as the broadcloth type, and is dyed either in the yarn or in 
the piece, after weaving. lg 

The second spun group is that type which is known or referred to 
as the slubby type, it has the little slubs in it—in other words, a 
spotted type of yarn, irregular in appearance to create a tweedy-type 
effect. 

The reason for making these two categories is to point out in the 
classical type of spun ik, there is nobody in America today who 
can or cares to make it, and therefore the question arises whether this 
classical type of yarn should not be permitted free entry into the 
United States exactly as that of raw silk, because nobody makes it. 

The other type, the slubby type, which can be made in the United 
States, and therefore can furnish work here, we feel should be con- 
tinued as it is now by the tariff protection. 

Another important consideration is that actually under the present 
rulings and interpretations of the Treasury, the classical type of 
spun-silk filament is taxed at 2214 percent, whereas the foreign woven 
piece goods made from the same filaments are permitted to come into 
the United States at 2214 percent of duty. That is, the goods after it 
is woven comes in cheaper than the filament yarn which our people 
could weave in this country on these looms. 

Right here, of course, we have a perfectly evident discrimination 
against the American manufacturer. At this point it is important 
to consider some of the reasons why American silk spinners have 
given up spinning in America of the classical types of spun silk. 

First, Japan, the largest producer of waste silk, which is the raw 
material from which you can make spun silk, has prohibited the 
export of the best grades of waste silk—Japan has prohibited exports. 

Two, Italy has reduced her silk crop to such an extent that whereas 
she was formerly an exporter, now she has to import for her own 
use. 

Three, China was formerly an important supplier of waste silk, 
but because of the State Department’s position we can’t import from 
China. Transportation costs have risen. There is a great deal of 
hand labor and slow procedures in the process of the classical types 
of spun silk and advance of labor cost have made it impossible to 
approach with duty protection the foreign cost. 

Then he goes on that it has been estimated that if spun silk of 
the classical type, the price of which ranges from $3.50 to $5 a pound 
and taxed at $1 to $1.25 a pound could be brought in from abroad 
without duty, our American manufacturers could then produce cloth 
at anywhere from 10 to 20 cents a yard less than would be presently 
possible, and would then be able to compete with foreign produc- 
tion of woven silk made with spun silk which woven silk, of course, 
would continue to come under the protection of the 2214 percent as 
it is now, but they could make these fabrics. 

These may sound like not too much, but it gives employment to 
approximately 600 people now weaving cloth. 

In talking with one of our weavers, this is the employer, in Wilkes- 
Barre who has a whole plant, his plant curtailed to half of production 
3 weeks ago, so I got ahold of him and wanted to know what the 
problem is. He said “We have a very critical problem. I am losing 
customers right and left because I can’t get yarn for the purposes 
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of my weaving. Second, Japan is not now sending in raw silk in 
the woven form. They are sending it in dyed, finished, and printed, 
which knocks me out of the box completely.” 

He said, going beyond that. “I can’t buy my yarns from Japan 
because they have prohibited the importation. I can’t purchase it in 
China, because I may be labeled as a Communist sympathizer if I 
do, but the fact remains that the Swiss people are buying yarn in 
Czechoslovakia made of the same kind and sending the cloth in here 
with Czech yarn and we can’t handle it, because we are not allowed 
to purchase from Czechoslovakia. We have half the plant out of 
work and the probability is it will be affected to a greater degree.” 

This to me represents an administrative position and one which 
has to do with an intelligent negotiation by the people who are handling 
the treaty of reciprocity as to what do you do with a thing like this? 

Senator Pasrorr. What have they done in appealing to the Gov- 
ernment # 

Mr. Batpanzt. They have had hearings, they have met with the 
Japanese people, and the Japanese people told them they will give 
them an answer in the middle of August. I think what they are wait- 
ing for is to see what happens to the bill in the Senate, and based on 
what the Senate does, I think then they may be able to do that. 

Coming back to that point, which I think is a very good point, Mr. 
Chairman, this idea of going through this very tedious procedure of 
appealing to an agency and having hearings, it is inconceivable what 
it does to people in terms of frustration and loss of time. 

By the time you finally get there, there is no longer need to talk to 
them because you are out of business, and it seems to me that maybe 
what is wrong here is in all this business of reciprocity, there is too 
much emphasis on some of the basic heavy industries in this country, 
and the result of it is that the textile industry, which seems to be the 
scapegoat in this whole thing—it is easy to make it a sacrificial lamb, 
as tone the picture. There has been nobody screaming for protection 
in the basic industries, though I see that General Electric now is 
getting alarmed because West Germany is beginning to take some of 
their Latin American markets, England is producing turbines more 
reasonably than they are, so they are now for free trade. 

This whole problem is beginning to mushroom, and it seems to me 
that as far as we are concerned in the textile union, and we take it ona 
purely, or possibly a too simplified form—surely no one can accuse 
the trade-union movement of being isolationist, nor can they say we 
are the kind of people who want to recklessly go out and disturb the 
foreign policy of the United States, but I am not too sure that we here 
would make decision based on who is against the whole policy of the 
Soviet Union, and Khrushchev—that is the basis upon which we 
make our yardstick. 

Is it proper for us not to use yarn from Czechoslovakia, while the 
Swiss do it and send goods in here? Is it proper for us to say we will 
not deal with some of these countries when everybody knows, forget- 
ting the Japanese quota, it is not possible—I haven’t been to Hong 
Kong, but after all, we are not all stupid people. Even during the 
war in Korea, we know British supplies were going from Hong Kong 
into the Chinese during that period, so I take for granted, very frankly, 
that there is an awful lot of cotton cloth going by way of Hong Kong, 
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because the imports to this country from Hong Kong have increased in 
the last 6 or 7 months, and that is being used as a sort of a way station 
to get around these things. 

Now,we just noticed that the President of the United States was in 
Canada, and the Canadians want to know why it is the Ford Motor 
Co. can tell them they can’t sell a thousand Fords to the Chinese. 
They don’t want that kind of domination. I think we are kidding our- 
selves about this whole problem of world trade, and frankly I think the 
policy—unless it is reflecting itself in the kind of thing that we are 
concerned with, we possibly ought to reexamine it. 

My feeling is whether it is Japan or any country, particularly the 
so-called ielademulewal countries, I definitely feel that in this war, 
this global cold war we are involved in, we should do everything possi- 
ble to make it possible for those people to elevate their standard of 
living, to see what can be done by a free democracy, and give them 
really a contrast between the Soviet way of life and ours, but you 
couldn’t convince me that all the trading we are doing with all these 
countries has anything at all to do with elevating the living stand- 
ards of the people of those countries. It has been exemplified in many 
ways. We are buying about 90 percent of the petroleum of Vene- 
zuela, but when the Vice President of the United States goes down 
there, he is not exactly welcomed with open arms by the Venezuelans. 
He may be by the petroleum interests, but not by the people, and I 
think the same thing is happening in many other countries. 

We are only bolstering up the old inadequacies in terms of corporate 
interests in some of these countries that were responsible for the mess 
that existed there before. 

Senator Purre.. I think it is important to note that we are going 
far beyond, Mr. Chairman, the purpose of these hearings, but I do want 
to say that I disagree with you very much about the reception on the 
part of the people of Venezuela. 

The fact of the matter was there were a few people led by a few agi- 
tators that did express themselves about the Vice President’s visit. 
I am not sure they were expressing the sentiment of the people of 
Venezuela. 

Mr. Batpanzti. I only used that as a symbol. I think it was a 
disgraceful demonstration. 

Senator Purretn. You expressed it as a feeling of the people of 
Venezuela. 

Senator Pastore. The witness is making a point. We can disagree 
with the witness—— 

Senator Purrety. It is going in the record, and I would like the 
record to be clear. 

Senator Pasrorr. The Senator has a right to comment, but this is 
a free country, we have free speech, and the witness may testify. 

Mr. Baupanzi. I merely pointed out 

Senator Purreti. That Aeidheon is not limited to just the witness. 

Senator Pastore. That is correct. I will see that everyone’s rights 
are protected, but the witness has a right to talk. 

Mr. Baupanzi. The position that the United Textile Workers take 
in this question of trade and imports is that the 5 percent that is 
coming into the country, compared to the total overall productivity of 
this industry, doesn’t carry with it a tremendous point, from the point 
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of view that it is a tremendous production, but I think the point has 
been made vividly here, and made very clearly, that the problem is 
that within this 5 percent, unless you categorize it, you do not get the 
tremendous impact that it has, whether it is on the wool and worsted 
industry, the embroidery or the velveteen or any segment of the textile 
industry that has been completely wiped out. ; 

Our position is that we are for trade, we are for assisting under- 
developed countries to develop their own economies so as to provide the 
kind of living standard for their people that will give them the kind of 
loyalty and understanding of what can be done through a free society. 

We are absolutely opposed to having even one job lost by virtue 
of concessions to a country which has nothing to do with elevating 
their standards, and which has a tendency to eliminate jobs in this 
Ht country because of their wage levels, which have not moved at all, 

) and it only has to do with making some of these corporate interests 
: more powerful in these countries, and which will be in the final 
) analysis responsible for the so-called sweep of communism if it comes 
through this cold-war procedure. 

It is also a suggestion which we would like to make to you that we 
recognize that the trading which we do is not by our Government, but 
| by virtue of free enterprises in our country. I notice that the Ca- 
nadians are excited because there is a lot of American imports into 
Canada. I think they would have a better case if we were dumping 
cloth in Canada by virtue of Government dumping, but the fact re- 
mains that these are purchases by Canadian business people and 
American business people, so the question of how it gets there is 
strictly in the course of free exchange of merchandise. 

It may well be that with this new economic program that is going 
to be and is now being advanced by the Soviet Union, and I don’t look 
for it to get any better, personally I believe that the American textile 


TE 


industry and other industries are going to have a very difficult time to 
: maintain what was normally known as export markets based on our 
old procedures of doing things. 

I think there was a piece in the New York Times the other day 
where the aluminum industry is all upset now because the Soviet 
Union went into the South American market with government 
aluminum and destroyed the price structure by offering it at prices 
| which American industry could not begin to touch. 
It is conceivable that rather than destroy our industries through 
| some sort of mechanism, we should protect our domestic economy, 

yes. We should help our industries to develop greater uses for our 
| products, and maybe it would be advisable for us to establish some 
} 
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sort of agency that could be used in some of these countries where 
they are trying to make inroads, particularly in the uncommitted 
countries where we could show them the fruits of our free economy 
as against what can happen if they get themselves involved with 
the so-called tentacles of the Communist penetration, whether it 
be political or economic. 

I believe that there is increasing feeling in this country that we 
ought to reexamine this whole question of who we trade with. 

Personally I think we are doing the Soviet Union a favor by clos- 
ing ourselves out and refusing to deal with some of the so-called 
Curtain countries, because we give them a green light to go ahead 
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and do as they want, and I would be in favor of reexamining that, 
and I think that is in keeping with your committee’s function if 
it has to do with the effects of the policies of the Federal Government 
in what effect it has on basic domestic industries. 

I see no reason why we should not deal with anybody who wants 
to deal with us. We are not adapting their ideology, we are not be- 
coming sympathetic to their ultimate objectives, and to me there is 
a sort of inconsistency in refusing to deal with China, and at the same 
time not only deal with Yugoslavia, but also make them grants. 

The ideological differences between the two are of little significance 
except that Tito has denounced Khrushchev, and the Chinese, but 
ideologically in terms of how their people are it is still a Communist 
state, a kind of state we abhor. It has nothing to do with our feelings 
insofar as our loyalty to this country. 

If we want to give examples to the world and show them what 
can flow from this economy, the best illustration is to let them get 
an idea of the products of this country, like we did during the war. 
During the war the textile industry sent into Africa millions of yards 
of cloth, millions of garments, and distributed them to the people 
there, which had a tremendous impact in terms of showing them what 
America can produce and how they feel about assisting these coun- 
tries to get on their feet. 

Basically the prepared statement, which is very brief, Mr. Chair- 
man, touches on this phase of our discussion. We think that it 
has been adequately supplemented by the various representatives 
of industry who, I think, have presented a case here which requires 
consideration, and I do believe that it is possible for us, if we work 
cooperatively to do certain things about straightening out some of 
these problems and to really give assistance to this industry. 

I don’t think there is any easy solution, and I believe we would be 
kidding ourselves if we expected we were not going to have additional 
casualties. I look for more liquidations. I think the tremendous pro- 
duction in this industry, particularly with the closing off of the export 
markets, is going to have further devastating effect on some of the 
plants in this industry. 

But with all that, I think the statement that was made here that it 
is absolutely a duty of our Government to lend assistance to industries 
that are in need of assistance comes very well within the province 
of this committee, and I am hoping that we can get some assistance 
which will save as many jobs as possible for people employed in this 
industry, because the question of relocation and finding other means 
of employment for a textile worker is a very difficult problem. 

You must bear in mind that historically the textile industry was 
one of the first industries established in this country, and, therefore, 
you have a higher level of wages in this industry than you might find 
in some of the newer industries of this country, and on the general 
question, as I stated before, we would be in favor of doing anything we 
can to enhance our trading with other countries, but we take the flat 

osition that we are not interested in liquidating jobs if it doesn’t 
or for its purpose definitely the improvement of living standards 
of people so than the enrichment of corporate interest in some of 
these other countries. 

That is all I have got to say on the subject. 
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Senator Pastore. Mr. Payne. 

Senator Payne. I have no particular question, Mr. Chairman, but 
I was interested, however, in the statement that was made. It so hap- 

ns, and you will forgive me if I refer to this, that in 1954, I believe, 

introduced into the Congress legislation, and presented it before 
the Senate Finance Committee providing for a program that would 
establish a commission made up of experts who would go into the 
area to find out where it would be possible to bring about a greater 
utilization of those things that we produce in surplus in exchange for 
— things that are produced in surplus in other countries that we 
need. 

I testified before the committee. It received certain warm enthus- 
iasm, but, however, was never approved in the committee, and it was 
at the time of the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act in 1954, 
if I remember correctly. 

It is an interesting comparison that today I was just advised that 
the Senate Finance Committee adopted a provision, or have so far 
adopted a provision which would bring about a 3-year study of those 
areas in which we might be able to bring about a greater exchange of 
trade between this Nation and the other nations of the world. 

Mr. Batpanzi. That is truly reciprocity. 

Senator Payne. That is what I was aiming for in the first place, 
because it goes back to the old system of barter and trade in the old 
days. You know very well in the old days a fellow over here grew 
corn successfully, another grew wheat, what that fellow didn’t need 
he traded and bartered to the other, and they worked it out very 
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his situation is no more or less right now than what we had back 
in the thirties, when we ran into a situation of seeing paper mills in 
this country, newsprint mills closing down, day after day, when even 
though every mill in this country operated full blast, three 8-hour 
shifts a day, 365 days a year, they couldn’t possibly produce 50 per- 
cent of the needs of the American newsprint industry at that time, 
and yet mills were going out of existence because of the stupidity with 
which we were entering into trade policies. 

That since has been ironed out so some of our mills can produce. 
That was in the 1930’s, and I know mills in my own State were 
affected. 

The Prestprne Orricer. Well, I suppose you could call it by any 
characterization you want. I have used the word “selectivity,” a 
common expression used along the lines of international trade. Truly 
enough, there must be a lot of things that we need in abundance that 
countries are ready and willing to sell, and there must be a lot of 
things that we make that other countries need, in abundance. 

But this idea that across the board you have a situation that willy- 
nilly almost anything comes in, sometimes to me points up the im- 
practicality of our people in negotiating some of these arguments not 
to understand the repercussions back at home. 

Particularly with reference to the textile industry, which is a 
common industry throughout the world, there I think there ought 
to be some understanding as to what is happening to them and what 
is happening to us, because in the long run if this whole thing gets 
out of hand as I said this morning, if we result in a situation here 
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in America that unemployment becomes rampant, and God forbid, 
and there are people beginning to lose their purchasing power, then 
won’t the world be in a worse position, because a depression in 
America will be a depression in the entire free world, and let’s not 
fool ourselves. 

The free world will be strong economically just so long as America 
can give assistance, and as long as Amercia has economic stibility 
herself. If we fall economically, the entire world will fall with us, 
speaking now of the free world. 

Just as you say, the strong competition that we are getting from 
the other side, I suppose if we don’t help some of our friends—the 
Aswan Dam was a result. The Russians offered to do it, we offered 
to do it, and there you are. I suppose they will try to outbid us 
every time we bid. It is a world situation, and I think it plays a 
Jarge part in American production. 

I am very happy to hear you say that this is rather a complex 
problem that is not easily solved. 

Mr. Baupanzt. There is no question about it. 

Senator Pastore. It is a large problem, but I still think there could 
be a future in the textile industry if we adroitly and intelligently 
looked into this matter of finding new uses, if possible, for these textile 
products so that there would be more use for them. 

Mr. Baupanzi. There is a need for that. 

Senator Pastore. It strikes me that that is the primary practical 
suggestion that has developed out of these hearings thus far. 

Mr. Baxpanzi. If I might suggest, Mr. Chairman, I do believe that 
this is a matter which the Government, if possible, should handle, 
because if it is not handled, you will find merely those large corporate 
interests in the textile industries equipping themselves in that field, 
and you are going to have many thousands of small enterprises that 
will not be able to do it, and they will in the long run possibly suffer 
even more. 

Senator Pasrore. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
very much, Mr. Baldanzi. 

Our next witness is Mr. Adams, president of the National Council 
for Textile Education, School of Textile Technology, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

That is a long title for a little man, and I say that to you because you 
have had the pleasure of saying it to me. 


STATEMENT OF CLEVELAND L. ADAMS, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL FOR TEXTILE EDUCATION, SCHOOL OF TEXTILE TECH- 
NOLOGY, ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, AUBURN, ALA. 


Mr. Apams. It is a pleasure to be here. No doubt anything I might 
say today has been said before in other ways, but since this testimony 
has been written before I heard any of the testimony, or before I dis- 
cussed it with anyone, I would like to give you some of my viewpoints, 
and let us see what I as an unbiased so-called impartial observer in this 
situation think of it. 

I have used both sides of the page here not so much because paper 
is competitive with cotton 

Senator Pastore. We would call that New England frugality. 
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Mr. Apams. It is more or less a college budget situation. 

I have spent some thirty-odd years in the industry in production and 
research and education, and I do naturally have certain convictions 
which I feel are the problems facing the industry. As you no doubt 
know, some of us saoellanan are long winded. 


Senator Pastore. Why don’t you read your statement ? 

Mr. Apams. I might stick closer to the subject if I do. I will just 
read a portion of it. 

Senator Pastore. All right, at this point we will put it in the record 
in its entirety, and you may read whatever you want. 

Mr. Apams. Thank you very much. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Auburn, Ala., July 2, 1958. 


SENATE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE SUBCOMMITTEE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


(Attention John O. Pastore, chairman, Subcommittee on Textile Problems.) 


GENTLEMEN : It is a privilege for me to appear before your committee of distin- 
guished Senators. My testimony is not that of an expert. I do, however, speak 
as one deeply interested in and vitally concerned over the problems of the textile 
industry. With my background of some 30 years in textile manufacturing, 
research, and education, I do, naturally, have certain convictions concerning 
these problems. While I speak to you as president of the National Council for 
Textile Education, I do not claim to represent the views of all our members. 
My personal belief, however, is that most of them are in agreement with my 
testimony. Much thought and study have been given this important matter. 
Many of you are from textile areas and have heard some of the pros and cons 
of this situation. Your background and interest well qualify you to judge the 
merit of my testimony. 

The problems of this great and vast industry are many and varied. Some are 
within the industry itself. Others originate outside and are beyond the control 
of industry’s leadership. Many of them exert equal or greater influence and 
are often more difficult to solve than those within industry’s control. 

The nature of the industry itself is conducive to the creation of complex and 
serious problems. Davison’s Blue Book lists some 9,000 textile plants scattered 
over more than three-fourths of the 48 States. Textile sales total some $13 
billion and up annually, and payrolls are above $3% billion. Nearly $1 billion 
is spent annually for equipment and miscellaneous goods and nearly another 
billion for chemicals. More than another billion and one-half dollars goes to 
the farmers of America for their cotton. The industry employs over a million 
workers in its manufacturing plants. Nearly a million and a quarter more work 
in the garment trade. It is estimated that some 15 million Americans depend 
directly or indirectly on this industry for their livelihood. This is a big busi- 
ness. It is of vital significance to our Nation’s economy. It is not expendable. 
Its importance to our national defense program has been stated by Defense 
Secretary Knox during the last World War as “second only to the steel industry.” 

This industry uses a multiplicity of different fibers as raw materials and makes 
hundreds of different finished products. Weather conditions, Government acre- 
age and pricing policies, and many other factors influence the cost of these fibers. 
oe style or fashion changes may wipe out all chance of manufacturing 
profits. 

The textile industry’s progress through the years has been great. Its produc- 
tiveness is in the best condition in its history. Production per man-hour has 
risen at the rate of more than 3% percent per year since World War II. It is 
producing 50 percent more goods with 50 percent less equipment than 25 years 
ago. On the whole, its management is excellent. It is warmly human. It is 
highly efficient. 

There is no “big three” in the textile industry. It is the last major industry 
typically small business in character, with no company controlling more than 
about 4 percent of total productive capacity. It is a good example of the 
American free-enterprise system at work on a large scale. It can be noted that 
there are no lawsuits pending in this industry for antitrust agreements. It is 
run by rugged individualists and is sharply competitive. 
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Our primary concern in the textile schools is to train an adequate number 
of top-quality young men for the leadership and management positions of this 
large and complex industry. A recently completed industrywide survey by 
A. D. Little, of Boston, shows that there will be a continuing and growing 
need for these graduates from our textile schools. Surveys conducted by several 
of the State textile associations confirm this need. 

In an effort to serve industry’s needs most effectively, a close working rela- 
tionship has developed between our textile schools and the industry. Our 
National Council for Textile Education works closely with the education com- 
mittee of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, which represents essen- 
tially the entire textile industry. The industry’s problems are our problems, 
and our problems are their problems. When the industry is hurt, the schools 
are hurt. When the industry prospers, we prosper. 

My comments today will mainly concern the area which I feel is currently 
most critical. It is also the area in which you gentlemen, with convincing 
evidence, can be of most help. It concerns certain Government policies, particu- 
larly as related to textile imports. 

You have heard the evidence presented by the industry as to the seriousness 
of the situation. We believe they are correct. America’s textile industry, not 
just the South’s, but the Nation’s, is imperiled by the increasing inroads of 
foreign imports. The textile enrollment of all the Nation’s textile schools is 
only half what it was in 1950, with the total textile graduates this year being 
less than a third of the number who finished that year. We believe that the 
main reason for this is the fear and uncertainty of the industry’s future by 
our young men finishing high school. 

We believe and commend to you the widely publicized views of industry leaders 
such as Mr. Donald Comer and J. Craig Smith, of Alabama, who are as well 
informed on these problems as anyone in America and who have worked long 
and hard to bring about corrective action. L. G. Hardman, Jr., of Georgia, 
W. J. Erwin, of Virginia, Halbert Jones, of North Carolina, and many others 
have also lived close to the foreign-trade problem in recent years. They have 
forcefully and effectively presented their case many times. May I suggest 
that you file with your records copies of speeches delivered by Mr. L. G. Hard- 
man, Jr., and J. Craig Smith at the last annual meeting of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute at Hollywood Beach, Fla., in April of this year. What- 
ever I say to you today no doubt has been said many times in different ways. 
My testimony will emphasize my convictions that these problems are real. I 
know for I have lived with them. 

Many people believe that the textile industry is against world trade. It is 
not opposed to the Reciprocal Trade Act if administered according to Secretary 
Hull's original definition. He intended the reciprocal agreement to be reciprocal. 
It sought to create jobs by building exports. It was an employment measure 
to make jobs for people. Under it a foreign nation would sell to us what they 
had in abundance, and what we needed, and take its pay in commodities that 
we have in overabundance which it needed. The trade can also be three ways. 
Europe and Asia, for instance, can buy our food and fibers and swap them 
for tin, rubber, coffee, and bananas and ship to us those things which we need. 
This would create new jobs and stimulate each country’s economy. 

In my section of the Nation, textiles, particularly cotton textiles, are the back- 
bone of our economy. When I visit a neighboring textile mill on a Thursday or 
Friday and see only the pilot lights on gingham looms burning because it can 
run only half time on account of Japanese imports, I am disturbed. I am even 
more disturbed to hear that at the same time, Japanese mills are running 7 days 
a week around the clock. Statistics on our unemployment do not list the thou- 
sands who are working only part time. The textile industry does not see the wis- 
dom of stopping an American payroll to start up a lower wage foreign job 
whose worker will not buy as much as the American worker bought before he 
joined the unemployed list. 

All phases of the cotton textile industry—the farmer, the ginner, the country 
merchant, as well as the manufacturer—face a serious situation. Cotton acre- 
age had dropped to almost one-fourth the past few years, with a reduction of 
nearly 5 million acres this year. Production has declined at the rate of 213,000 
bales a year for the past 10 years while synthetics have increased by the equiva- 
lent of 689,000 bales of cotton per year. Rayon and acetate yarn and staple 
have increased 400 percent since 1945. To meet competition, cotton must be 
able to assure manufacturers a constant, adequate, and stable supply. Pres- 
ent Government policies are pricing it out of business. 
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Japan takes United States cotton which she needs at the cutrate world price of 
6 to 8 cents a pound less than American manufacturers pay for it, and ships 
back cotton goods which the United States does not need. Japan’s products are 
manufactured at wage rates approximately one-tenth that of those of the United 
States. In the American plants wages, hours of work, minimum age standards, 
and the cotton prices are all regulated by the Government; and finally, the United 
States is asked to permit this unfair competition and like it. 

In 1938 we imported 1,167 dozen shirts. In 1956 it was 1,225,578 dozen accord- 
ing to the American Tariff League. A. & P. has been offering an imported shirt 
comparable to our $4 Arrow and other popular brands for under $1. Has your 
wife or daughter told you how much she can save on her clothes budget by get- 
ting a blouse made in Japan? Ten years ago, our cotton cloth exports totaled 
about a billion and a half yards. Last year they were down to less than half 
that amount. 

Production of woolen and worsted goods in 1947 totaled about 450 million 
yards and in 1957 had dropped to less than 300 million. Woolen spindles de- 
creased from over 1 million in 1953 to less than three-fourths million in 1957— 
a decrease of 30 percent. In the same calendar period, worsted spindles de- 
creased 57 percent or from over a million and a half to less than three-fourths 
million. 

The President stated on February 15, 1955, that the Reciprocal Trade Act would 
be so administered as to hurt no American industry and called attention to a 
protective clause. This clause gave an injured industry the right to prove their 
ease before the Tariff Commission. The textile industry has done this, but the 
President overruled the Commission’s recommendation for relief. Ours is the 
only country in all history to leave the regulation of our commerce to a foreign 
nation. It’s done by Congress delegating that power to the President, the Presi- 
dent delegating it to the State Department and in textiles, the State Department 
has delegated it to the Japanese. We do not believe that the power of life and 
death over this great American indusrty should be delegated to the administrative 
branch of the Government. That is why we favor protective Government legis- 
lation such as the substitute Simpson-Dorn-Davis bill as a safeguard against 
possible unwise decisions by the President. A testimony given by Mr. Dulles 
before the Finance Committee was that, if the President believes that through 
the sacrifice of a part of or an entire American industry, he can further this 
Government’s foreign policy in securing agreements and treaties, then he may do 
that. 

The President in his appeals for support of his reciprocal trade program al- 
ways lists such items as tin, nickel, rubber, iron ore, coffee, bananas, and so 
forth. There is no lobby in Washington opposing the importing of these prod- 
ucts. We are paying for them with many things which we have in overabun- 
dance and which these countries need for what they have in overabundance and 
we need, with some three-way trading. It would be better to use our cotton 
in payment for these things, which we need, than to subsidize it and sell it at 
world prices at a loss and have it returned to us in finished goods which we do 
not need. Rather than have it shut down the American textile industry, it 
would be better to swap it to Japan or give it to her and let her weave it into 
goods to be supplied to the naked people of Africa, New Guinea, or Borneo. 
They might learn to like to wear shirts and become new customers and new 
friends. We have missed out on this in China. 

Industrialization is the main program of all underdeveloped countries of the 
world today. Invariably, the first step in industrialization of an underdeveloped 
country is textiles, followed by the sewing trade. While Japan is our immedi- 
ate threat, other Asian countries can even compete with her. India, which had 
practically no spindles only a few years ago, now has well over half as many 
as the United States; and the wage rate for labor there enables them to com- 
pete with Japan. Hong Kong’s exports to the United States during the past 
year increased tenfold. 

The United States textile industry does not fear competition so long as it is 
fair. It has thrived on it, making millions of jobs. Very properly, it opposes 
unfair competition created artificially and subsidized by the millions of tax dol- 
lars it has helped supply. We are the only nation in the world today that does 
not protect the jobs of our workingmen or the domestic investments of those 
who invest their money in America. 

Mr. W. J. Erwin, president of Dan River Mills and chairman of the foreign 
trade committee of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, recently stated 
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that 700 textile mills have been closed and 345,000 workers thrown out of work 
largely because of the way our reciprocal trade agreements are administered. 
He emphasized that textile machinery bought with our foreign aid money plus 
low wages of foreign labor and subsidized cotton and low duties on imports 
are tending to the rapid liquidation of American mills. 

We do not see how the textile industry’s demand for protection in their home 
market against foreign imports from countries where wages are so far below 
our own and living standards so much lower can be called greedy. Our stand- 
ard of wages is the highest in the world. Our hours, ages of our employees, 
and our minimum wages are all fixed by our Government. The price of our 
chief raw material, cotton, is fixed by our Government and at a price known as 
parity price to the cotton farmer. Our Government is disposing of this cot- 
ton to foreign countries at world prices of 6 to 8 cents less than our milis pay, 
and they are making it into the same cloth patterns that we make with labor 
costs one-tenth that of ours. ; 

We recoil from governmental sanction of any but the most stringent regula- 
tions concerning “sweatshop” conditions and child labor, in our United States 
industries, but in the free-wheeling encouragement being given to textile im- 
ports we are giving tacit agreement and peaceful acceptance to the very same 
thing we abhor. In Japan, China, Hong Kong, and India, child labor is heavily 
used 


No one is suggesting the crippling of Japanese industry. She is free to find 
her markets where she can. But an ounce of good economic sense would empha- 
size that first consideration of America, policywise, is the American interest. 
That isn’t selfishness. It is the natural objection of any industry of people 
getting their throat cut. 

We know that our modern economic civilization rests on trade and that 
mutually advantageous trade is good for individuals and communities as among 
nations. But to build good will, it must be mutual. Other nations do not per- 
mit imports of products they do not need. Neither should we. 

The industry does not want tariffs that will protect inefficiencies and prevent 
foreign goods from competing in the American market. All it asks is that produc- 
tion costs be partially equalized so that American producers will have a more even 
break in competition. The 1955 rate reductions in tariffs to Japan amounted to a 
saving to Japan which, in itself, was bigger than the average United States 
mill’s profit per yard on basic cotton cloth. These cheap imported goods stop 
American mill payrolls and start up foreign mills. These countries take the 
money they earn here and buy whatever they need wherever they can buy it 
cheapest. 

The industry does not attribute all its economic ills to imports nor other 
Government policies. It acknowledges that on the surface the overall percentage 
of imports does not look alarming and that the greatest inroads have been made 
in specific areas. But not only for its own survival but for the welfare of the 
Nation, it must find relief from this extra burden which is rapidly liquidating 
it. When we become dependent upon a foreign nation for something we cannot 
fight without, we can be blackmailed in peacetime into further agreements and 
business treaties ; and in wartime, we are at the mercy of our enemies. 

Numerous problems within the industry, of course, are yet to be solved. Of 
these industry leaders are well aware. Much thought and effort are being given 
them and progress is being made. 

A basic problem on which the solution of many others depends is that of 
low profits and lack of stability in the industry. The problems we have discussed 
contribute to this as do others more directly within the industry’s control. 

The so-called cyclical movements in the textile industry contribute to the 
instability of the textile economy and are very damaging to its earnings. These 
feast-or-famine, boom-or-bust cycles influence both consumer consumption and 
demand. They add to the instability of the market and price of goods and have 
immediate effect on earnings. In recent years the bust that has followed the 
boom has invariably cost more than any extra profits accumulated during the 
short upward movement. In the past 10 years during which the wholesale price 
index for all industrial commodities has gone up 25 percent, textiles have gone 
down 5 percent. Basic and popular 80 square print cloth has dropped in price 
since 1951 from 25% cents a yard to 17% cents today. This is 34 cents a pound 
decrease during an acknowledged inflationary period. 

Low profits are at the roots of many evils which perpetuate themselves. For 
example, take research. Research and development expenses are a part of 
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manufacturing cost and profit margins should be adequate to provide for it. 
The industrial research dollar pays handsome dividends. While industry as 
a whole spends over 2 percent of sales annually on research, the textile industry 
spends only about one-tenth of 1 percent. The difference is not due to lack of 
interest but to lack of means. The textile industry’s profits are at the bottom 
of the list, averaging barely 2 percent on sales which is one-third of other 
industries’ averages. Modernization is also difficult. Expenditures for new plants 
and equipment the past spring quarter were only about half that of the same 
period last year. 

Research is badly needed in the whole field of merchandising, distribution, 
and sales management to help increase textile’s share of the consumer dollar. 
Long-range policies based on these studies should be formed. Research on new 
and improved products, as well as new markets, is needed. Study is needed as 
to the relationship of goods produced to goods crossing the retail counter. Eco- 
nomic forecasters seldom agree on the textile outlook. Most textile forecasting 
is done by outside consultants who seldom probe to the depths that one more 
interested in and familiar with the industry’s problems would do. 

Overproduction and selling policies are big problems. In even a mild reces- 
sion the textile industry is the first to feel the slump. Partly to keep employees 
working and partly because fabric costs are based on 5-day-week operations, mills 
often build up big inventories before curtailing operations. Then, with dwindling 
orders and full warehouses, goods are sold at ruinous prices. 

A greater number of trained leaders versed in economics and world affairs 
as well as technical matters and operating techniques are needed. More aggres- 
sive styling, designing, and selling, better wages, continued improvement in 
public relations, and better understanding of the industry’s problems by the 
public and public officials are all among the industry’s goals. 

In spite of the critical problems facing the textile industry, it is my belief 
that with the understanding and help of all concerned that it will enjoy a great 
and bright future. One cannot help but feel that with the outstanding leadership 
which we have in the textile industry the solution will be found to the problems 
confronting us, and this great industry will go forward into a stronger and more 
stable one that it has been in the past. 

The textile industry is in a dynamic era—one that promises to become more 
fascinating and challenging with the passing of time. Not only new processes 
and methods but also amazing new fields of wash-and-wear fabrics, stretch socks, 
wrinkle-resistant cotton, fireproof and dustproof draperies, artificial fur, and 
many other new and exciting products are now a reality. New styles, color com- 
binations, metallic thread, and many other new items and ideas to work with 
open up new fields. Prospects are that more than half the products which we 
will be using 10 years from now are unheard of today. 

With the rapidly increasing population and expanding economy of the Nation, 
the vital importance of textiles in the Nation’s economy and the defense program 
will increase. In a climate of better understanding and fair competition, it will 
survive and thrive. 

Respectfully, 
CLEVELAND L. ADAMS, 
President, National Council for Textile Education. 


Mr. Apams. The problems of this great and vast industry are many 
and varied. Some are within the industry itself. Others originate 
outside are beyond the control of industry’s leadership. Many of 
them exert equal or greater influence and are often more difficult to 
solve than those within industry’s control. 

The nature of the industry itself is conducive to the creation of 
complex and serious problems. Davison’s Blue Book lists some 9,000 
textile plants scattered over more than three-fourths of the 48 States. 

You have had much evidence here to show the vast size of the 
industry and its vital significance to the national economy and na- 
tional defense, and I think we are all convinced that it is big busi- 
ness, and that it is not expendable, and that it is important not just to 
textiles, but to the Nation, and in fact to the world as a whole. 
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This industry uses a multiplicity of different fibers as raw materials 
and makes hundreds of different finished products. Weather condi- 
tions, Government acreage and pricing policies, and many other 
factors influence the cost of these fibers. Sudden style or fashion 
changes may wipe out all chance of manufacturing profits. 

The textile industry’s progress through the years has been great. 
Its productiveness is in the best condition in its history. Production 
per man-hour has risen at the rate of more than 314 percent per year 
since World War II. It is producing 50 percent more goods with 50 
percent less equipment than 25 years ago. On the whole, its manage- 
ment is excellent. It is warmly human. It is highly efficient. 

There is no Big Three in the textile industry. It is the last major 
industry typically small business in character, with no company con- 
trolling more than about 4 percent of total productive capacity. 

Our primary concern in the textile schools is to train an adequate 
number of top-quality young men for the leadership and management 

ositions of this large and complex industry. A recently completed 
industry wide survey by A. D. Little, of Boston, shows that there will 
be a continuing and growing need for these graduates from our textile 
schools. Surveys conducted by several of the State textile associa- 
tions confirm this need. 

My comments today will mainly concern the area which I feel is 
currently most critical. It is also the area in which you gentlemen, 
with convincing evidence, I believe, can be of most help. It concerns 
certain Government policies, particularly as related to textile imports. 

You have heard the evidence presented by the industry as to the 
seriousness of the situation. We believe they are correct. America’s 
textile industry, not just the South’s, but the Nation’s, is imperiled 
by the increasing inroads of foreign imports. The textile enroll- 
ment of all the Nation’s textile schools is only half what it was in 
1950, with the total textile graduates this year being less than a third 
of the number who finished that year. We believe that the main 
reason for this is for fear and uncertainty of the industry’s future by 
our young men finishing high school. 

Many people believe that the textile industry is against world trade. 
It is not opposed to world trade or to the Reciprocal Trade Act if 
administered according to Secretary Hull’s original definition. He 
intended the reciprocal agreement to be reciprocal. It sought to create 
jobs by building exports. It was an employment measure to make jobs 
for people. Under it a foreign nation would sell to us what they had 
in euiaaee and what we needed, and take its pay in commodities 
that we had in overabundance which it needed. The trade can also 
be three ways. 

Europe and Asia, for instance, can buy our food and fibers and swap 
them for tin, rubber, coffee, and bananas and ship to us those things 
which we need. This would create new jobs and stimulate each coun- 
try’s economy. 

In my section of the Nation, textiles, particularly cotton textiles, are 
the bantinias of our economy. When I visit a neighboring textile mill 
on a Thursday or Friday and see only the pilot lights on gingham 
looms burning because it can run only half time on account of Japanese 
imports, I am disturbed. 
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I am even more disturbed to hear that at the same time Japanese 
mills are running 7 days a week around the clock. Statistics on our 
unemployment do not list the thousands who are working only part 
time. The textile industry does not see the wisdom of stopping an 
American payroll to start up a lower wage foreign job whose worker 
will not buy as much as the American worker bought before he joined 
the unemployed list. 

All phases of the cotton textile industry—the farmer, the ginner, 
the country merchant, as well as the manufacturer—face a serious 
situation. Cotton acreage had Sen to almost one-fourth in the 
so few years, with a reduction of nearly 5 million acres this year. 

roduction has declined at the rate of 213,000 bales of cotton a year 
for the past 10 years, while synthetics have increased by the equivalent 
of 689,000 bales of cotton per year. 

Rayon and acetate yarn and staple have increased 400 percent since 
1945. To meet competition, cotton must be able to assure manufac- 
turers a constant, adequate, and stable supply. Present Government 
policies are pricing it out of business. 

Japan takes United States cotton, which she needs, at the cutrate 
world price of 6 to 8 cents a pound less than American manufacturers 
pay for it, and ships back cotton goods, which the United States does 
not need. Japan’s products are manufactured at wage rates approxi- 
mately one-tenth that of those of the United States. 

In the American plants wages, hours of work, minimum wage stand- 
ards, and the cotton prices are all regulated by the Government; and 
finally, the United States is asked to permit this unfair competition 
and like it. 

In 1938 we imported 1,167 dozen shirts. In 1956 it was 1,225,578 
dozens, according to the American Tariff League. A. & P. has been 
offering an imported shirt comparable to $4 Arrow and other popular 
brands for under $1. Has your wife or daughter told you how much 
she can save on her clothes budget by getting a blouse made in Japan? 
Ten years ago, our cotton cloth exports totaled about a billion and a 
half yards. Last year they were down to less than half that amount. 

Production of woolen and worsted goods in 1947 totaled about 450 
million yards and in 1957 had dropped to less than 300 million. Woolen 
spindles decreased from over 1 million in 1953 to less than three-fourths 
million in 1957—a decrease of 30 percent. In the same calendar period, 
worsted spindles decreased 57 percent or from over a million and a half 
to less than three-fourths million. 

The President stated on February 15, 1955, that the Reciprocal Trade 
Act would be so administered as to hurt no American industry and 
called attention to a protective clause. This clause gave an injured 
industry the right to prove their case before the Tariff Commission. 
The textile industry has done this, but the President overruled the 
Commission’s recommendation for relief. Ours is the only country in 
all history to leave the regulation of our commerce to a foreign nation. 
It’s done by Congress delegating that power to the President, the Presi- 
dent delegating it to the State epartment, and in the case of texiles, 
the State Department has delegated it to the Japanese. 

We do no believe that the power of life and death over this great 
American industry should be delegated to the administrative branch 
of the Government. This is why we favor protective Government leg- 
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islation such as the substitute Simpson-Dorn- Davis bill as a safeguard 
against possible unwise decisions by the President. A testimony given 
by Mr. Dulles before the Finance Committee was that, if the President 
believes that through the sacrifice of a part of or an entire American 
industry, he can further this Government's foreign policy in securing 
agreement and treaties, then he may do that. 

Industrialization is the main program of all underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world today. Invariably, the first step in industrialization 
of an underdeveloped country is textiles, followed by the sewing trade. 
While Japan is our immediate threat, other Asian countries can even 
compete with her. India, which had practically no spindles only a 
few years ago, now has well over half as many as the United States; 
and the wage rate for labor there enables them to compete with Japan. 
Hong Kong’s exports to the United States during the past year in- 
creased tenfold. 

The United States textile industry does not fear competition as long 
as it is fair. It has thrived on it, making millions of jobs. Very prop- 
erly, it opposes unfair competition created artificially and subsidized 
by the millions of tax dollars it has helped supply. We are the only 
nation in the world today that does not protect the jobs of our work- 
ingmen or the domestic investments of those who invest their money 
in America. 

Mr. W. J. Erwin, president of Dan River Mills and chairman of the 
foreign trade committee of the American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, recently stated that 700 textile mills have been closed and 345,000 
workers thrown out of work largely because of the way our reciprocal 
trade agreements are administered. He emphasized that textile 
machinery bought with our foreign-aid money plus low wages of for- 
eign labor and subsidized cotton and low duties on imports are tending 
to the rapid liquidation of American mills. 

We do not see how the textile industry’s demand for protection in 
their home market against foreign imports from countries where 
wages are so far below our own and living standards so much lower 
can be called greedy. Our standard of wages is the highest in the 
world. Our hours, ages of our employees, and our minimum wages 
are all fixed by our Government. The price of our chief raw mate- 
rial, cotton, is fixed by our Government and at a price known as parity 
price to the cotton farmer. 

Our Government is disposing of this cotton to foreign countries 
at world prices of 6 to 8 cents Sep than our mills pay, and they are 
making it into the same cloth patterns that we make with labor costs 
one-tenth of ours. 

We recoil from governmental sanction of any but the most stringent 
regulations concerning sweatshop conditions and child labor, in our 
United States industries, but in the free-wheeling encouragement 
being given to textile imports we are giving tacit agreement and 
peaceful acceptance to the very same thing we abhor. 

In Japan, China, Hong Kong, and India, child labor is heavily used. 

No one is suggesting the crippling of Japanese industry. She is 
free to find her markets where she can. But an ounce of good eco- 
nomic sense would emphasize that first consideration of America, 
policywise, is the American interest. That isn’t selfishness. It is the 
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natural objection of any industry of people getting their throat cut. 

We know that our modern economic civilization rests on trade and 
that mutually advantageous trade is good for individuals and com- 
munities as among nations. But to build good will, it must be 
mutual. Other nations do not permit imports of products they do 
not need. Neither should we. 

The industry does not want tariffs that will protect inefficiencies 
and prevent foreign goods from competing in the American market. 
All it asks is that production costs be partially equalized so that 
American producers will have a more even break in competition. 
The 1955 rate reductions in tariffs to Japan amounted to saving to 
Japan which, in itself, was bigger than the average United States 
mill’s profit per yard on basic cotton cloth. These cheap imported 
goods stop American mill payrolls and start up foreign mills. These 
countries take the money co earn here and buy whatever they need 
wherever they can buy it cheapest. 

The industry does not attribute all its economic ills to imports nor 
other Government policies. It acknowledges that on the surface the 
overall percentage of imports does not look alarming and that the 
greatest inroads have been made in specific areas. But not only for 
its own survival but for the welfare of the Nation, it must find 
relief from this extra burden which is rapidly liquidating it. When 
we become dependent upon a foreign nation for something we cannot 
fight without, we can be blackmailed in peacetime into further agree- 
ments and business treaties; and in wartime, we are at the mercy of 
our enemies. 

Numerous problems within the industry, of course, are yet to be 
solved. Of these industry leaders are well aware. Much thought 
and effort are being given them and progress is being made. 

A basic problem on which the solution of many others depend is 
that of low profits and lack of stability in the ram sa The prob- 
lems we have discussed contribute to this as do others more directly 
within the industry’s control. 

The so-called cyclical movements in the textile industry contribute 
to the instability of the textile economy and are very damaging to its 
earnings. These feast or famine, boom or bust, cycles influence both 
consumer consumption and demand. They add to the instability of 
the market and the price of goods and have immediate effect on earn- 
ings. In recent years the bust that has followed the boom has in- 
variably cost more than any extra profits accumulated during the short 
upward movement. In the past 10 years during which the wholesale 
price index for all industrial commodities has gone up 25 percent, 
textiles have gone down 5 percent. Basic and popular 80 square print 
cloth has dropped in price since 1951 from 2534 cents a yard to 1714 
cents today. This is 34 cents a pound decrease during an acknowledged 
inflationary period. 

Low profits are at the roots of many evils which perpetuate them- 
selves. For example, take research. Research and development ex- 
penses are a part of manufacturing cost and profit margins should be 
adequate to provide for it. The industrial research dollar pays hand- 
some dividends. While industry as a whole spends over 2 percent 
of sales annually on research, the textile industry spends only about 
one-tenth of 1 percent. The difference is not due to lack of interest 
but to lack of means. 
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The textile industry’s profits are at the bottom of the list, averaging 
barely 2 percent on sales which is one-third of other industries’ aver- 
ages. Modernization is also difficult. Expenditures for new plants 
and equipment the past spring quarter were only about half that 
of the same period last year. 

Research is badly needed in the whole field of merchandising, dis- 
tribution, and sales management to help increase textile’s share of the 
consumer dollar. Long-range policies based on these studies should 
be formed. Research on new and improved products as well as new 
markets is needed. Study is needed as to the relationship of goods 
produced to goods crossing the retail counter. 

Overproduction and selling policies are big problems. In even a 
mild recession the textile industry is the first to feel the slump. Partly 
to keep employees working and partly because fabric costs are based 
on 5-day week operations, mills often build up big inventories before 
curtailing operations. Then with dwindling orders and full ware- 
houses, goods are sold at ruinous prices. 

A greater number of trained leaders versed in economics and world 
affairs as well as technical matters and operating techniques are 
needed. More aggressive styling, designing, and selling, better wages, 
continued improvement in public relations, and better understanding 
of the industry’s problems by both the public and public officials are 
all among the industry’s goals. 

In spite of the critical problems facing the textile industry, it is my 
belief, that with the understanding and help of all concerned, it 
will enjoy a great and bright future. One cannot help but feel, that 
with the outstanding leadership which we have in the textile indus- 
try, the solution will be found to the problem confronting us, and this 
great industry will go forward into a stronger and more stable one 
than it has been in the past. 

The textile industry is in a dynamic era—one that promises to be- 
come more fascinating and challenging with the passing of time. Not 
only new processes and methods but also amazing new fields of wash- 
and-wear fabrics, stretch stocks, wrinkle-resistant cottons, fireproof 
and dustproof draperies, artificial fur, and many other new and excit- 
ing pe are now a reality. New styles, color combinations, metal- 
lic thread, and many other new items and ideas to work with open up 
new fields. Prospects are that more than half the products which we 
will be using 10 years from now are unheard of today. 

With the rapidly increasing population and expanding economy of 
the Nation, the vital importance of textiles in the Nation’s economy 
and of the defense program will increase. In a climate of better 
understanding and fair competition, it will survive and thrive. 

Senator Pasrore. Thank you very much, Mr. Adams. 

I was very much interested in the statement that you made that 
lack of research is not the result of lack of will but rather lack of 
means. 

Mr. Apams. Well, I spent a number of years—during the war I was 
on research and development for our Government on products for 
the defense program, and following the war I spent 5 years in a 
research program with one of our largest textile organizations, and I 
have been closely associated with the problem for many years, and was 
superintendent of a mill for many years and technical director for 
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one of our largest companies for a few years, and I have been closely 
associated with management. 

I have had the feeling that they want to do more research but, as 
a rule, most always the research appropriations are from overhead 
and not charged in as an operating expense, and the stockholders and 
others to whom management are responsible, feel that they should put 
a expenditures for research until profits are higher and times are 

tter. 

I know in a number of large organizations, I know that they would 
like to do more research, and they realize the value of it. In fact, just 
in a recent statement by one of our officials it was stated that the 
industrial research dollar pays 1,200 percent return, and they could 
not help but know that as a business proposition they should do more 
research, but I think with an industry profit last year of 114 percent, 
and sometimes it is less, and usually not much more, I feel that that is 
much nearer the reason than lack of interest. 

Senator Pastore. Well, I would agree with you. 

Have you any ideas on how that could be managed, this research ? 

Mr. Apams. I have insisted they should set up research policies 
on a long-range basis and not let these fluctuations discourage the 
continuation of the research program, but, of course, I am not the 
stockholder. 

Senator Pastore. Well, do you feel the Government should play 
ong pert in it? 

ou were here when the suggestion was made about the develop- 
ment agency. 

Mr. Apams. Generally, I am one who believes that the less help and 
support and all we can have from Government, the better. I am not 
one who advocates Government help when it can be avoided, but 
I do feel that possibly the best place that the Government could help 
would be in a large-scale industrywide type of program, because most 
of the research work will not benefit the company doing the research 
actually much more than it will the industry as a whole. 

Senator Pastore. That is precisely it. 

Mr. Apams. It will help them a little sooner, but on the whole 
it will benefit the whole industry. 

Senator Pasrorr. You say there isn’t any one manufacturer who 
ne more than 4 percent of the entire production? Did you say 
that 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. Therefore, it would be hard to imagine that any- 
one would engage in research that would help the whole industry 
when his benefit would be only a small part of it, and yet because 
the industry, if it is an integral part of our economy in the develop- 
ment of this Nation of ours, it would be a public or governmental con- 
cern to see that research is pursued. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Senator Pasrore. You certainly agnee with that. You don’t see 
any element of socialism there ; do you? 

Mr. Apams. No; I think that would be the best place to help. 

I have done both fundamental and applied research, and I think 
sometimes we fail to appreciate the tremendous problems of research. 
All the easy answers have been found, and this is a big problem. 
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Senator Pasrorr. Well, if the Government of the United States is 
doing it with relation to cotton, if it is doing it with relation to wood- 
pup, or doing it with relation to minerals, do you see any incompati- 

ility as to the objective in doing it with the development of textiles? 

Mr. Apams. I think actually it is probably the most practical way 
to do it, because I don’t foresee it being done on a large-scale industry- 
wide basis in the near future, certainly until the industry is more 
profitable, and unless it is done by general support such as the Gov- 
ernment, [ don’t think we will have large-scale research in the textile 
industry in the next few years. 

Senator Pasrorr. I followed you very carefully, because that has 
disturbed me for a long time. You say they are making a shirt sell- 
ing in the A. & P. for in the neighborhood of $1, and that would be 
comparable to a $4 Arrow shirt. You said that. 

Mr. Apams. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. Yet I am repeating this, and I realize I am repeat- 
ing this, but I would like to get the point of view because we are em- 
phasizing considerably the effect that imports has had on the decline 
of the textile industry. Am I right in that? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, I think so. 

Senator Pasrore. Yet we are confronted with the statistical data 
that the imports are 3 percent of the entire production. 

Mr. Apams. That doesn’t seem alarming, I acknowledge that, but 
say 70 or 75 percent in velveteens, and I may be influenced by cases 
of which I have personal knowledge, but I know of mills which have 
been shut down in various segments of the industry, because of im- 
ports, and in the gingham mills, one of which I mentioned, I don’t 
know what the amount is, but it is great, and it is great enough to shut 
down the industry, that segment of the industry, and it is also great 
enough to cause fear and uncertainty. 

Someone mentioned this morning about this may be unnecessary 
fear, but I am reminded of the 6-foot guy who drowned in a lake only 
414 feet deep, on the average, and the fellow who can’t swim is not 
concerned with the average depth, he is concerned with the holes, and 
as the various segments of the industry see other segments going out 
of business and see them trying to get into the market in their area, 
I think they are justified in a certain amount of their fears. 

In fact, as I mentioned, I have talked to many students about the 
lack of interest in textiles, because it is a very fascinating field to be 
in. I have talked to every student who has transferred out of textiles 
into some other area, and almost without exception it is because of the 
fear of the industry’s future, and a lot of that comes from the press 
releases about the import situation, and that is in an effort to stop it, 
but it creates quite a lot of fear on the part of our young men, and 
the surveys show in some fields of textile education training the need 
to be at least 10 to 15 times as great as the supply, right now, and that 
is true I think pretty much industrywide. 

Senator Pastorr. Thank you, Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Purtell? 

Senator Purrety. I want to commend you for your testimony, and 
also for coming up here and giving us the benefit of your experience. 

The chairman has pointed out something that I want to discuss a 
little bit. It isn’t as easy as it appears, this answer to the problem. 
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If you stress this question of imports, and you stress also that many 
people believe that the textile industry is against world trade. It does 
not oppose the Reciprocal Trade Act, and so forth. He intended the 
agreement to be reciprocal, and in fact it is. 

I pointed out yesterday, I believe, that taking away all the Federal 
money, we find that we are exporting about $8,250,000,000 worth of 
goods and importing about $2,250,000,000 worth of goods. 

Now, it has been stated that we are employing roughly 4,500,000 
people in producing the goods that we are exporting, but let’s dis- 
count that 4,500,000 by any percentage you wish. We are still giving 
substantial employment to people who are engaged in producing 
goods that we sell in export. As the chairman has pointed out, the 
exports account for only 3 percent of domestic production, so isn’t 
our problem rather in seeing that we take care of the categories in 
which there are concentrated sales rather than assailing the thing on 
the basis that it is import business that is worrying us, because it isn’t 
if it is only 3 percent of the production. 

Mr. Avams. That could have been clarified. 

I agree in whole, but I think if you would say that not over 
 aaboaegy in any category could be imported, that would be quite 

erent. 

For instance, if a mill is manufacturing belting, we will say, and 
shipping it into some country, and they need it and can’t make it, and 
they, in turn, are shipping us back velveteen or gingham, that is 
putting that segment of the industry out of business, that is a tre- 
mendous damage. 

Senator Purreiy. Toasegment of the industry. 

Mr. Apams. Yes. I have thought about it, like I know down where 
I live we have gone through a time when we were 3 to 5 percent short 
on houses. House rent goes skyhigh, and so do building costs, but 
on the other hand, if we had 3 to 5 percent too many houses, the 
rents would drop way down, and I think that is true of this. It is not 
that it is the whole problem, but it is the extra burden added to the 
combination of other problems. 

I want to say, too, that I don’t mean to take this one thing as the 
only problem, but I think it is the problem in which our Govern- 
ment could probably do the most and be of the greatest help. I think 
it is a much greater problem than would appear on the surface when 
we look at the 3 percent, which we hear a lot about. 

Senator Purret.. Actually, though, that figure is a figure that I am 
sure is not too far from being correct, which indicates that that is 
all that we get in the way of imports in the textile industry, but our 

roblem, it seems to me, is in the concentration in certain categories. 
You spoke of ginghams; this is one field in which we find this concen- 
tration of imports, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Senator Purretn. So they have been badly injured, and continue 
to be. Now, would not the solution be something such as quotas by 
categories ? 

Mr. Apams. Well, it would, except that the 3 percent would still be 
an added burden. I think, so far as destroying big segments of the 
industry, that is correct, but I think as long as we are getting things 
which we don’t need even 3 percent is 3 percent too much. 
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Senator Purrety. Would you suggest we have no imports of tex- 
tiles ? 

Mr. Apams. I would suggest we have no imports of the things we 
dont’ need. Now, there are a lot of things which can be exported 
and imported which we don’t need or they don’t need, and I think 
that is the true intention of reciprocal trade. I don’t ’ know of any 
countries—I am not an authority; I just know what I read in the 
papers and talk with a few people about it, but I am under the impres- 
a that no other country, or practically no other country, — 

wae fea of things they don’t need, and I think that is true of Japan 
and others, and, therefore, why should we? 

Senator Purreit. The question of need I won’t discuss; it is a 
matter of semantics, what is needed. There are countries importing 
things from us that are of a nature that they could produce. Obvi- 
ously, they wouldn’t import anything, nor would we, 1f they were not 
needed and a market was not found, ‘because the imports would stop 
in the second year; isn’t that cor rect? But let me go to one more 
point. 

Mr. Apams. Might I comment? I want to say this: Here is what 
we are up against: These textiles, they add nothing to style, they add 
nothing to quality, they are completely copies of ours, they are here 
because they are made with cheap labor, they are here because we are 
subsidizing the cotton and sending it to them instead of making it 
into goods and subsidizing them and selling it to them. They are 
here for the only reason that they are made with cheap labor, with 
subsidized cotton; they add nothing. That is the sense in which I 
mean we don’t need them. 

Senator Purreitt. You recommend in these fields, then, we have 
no imports ? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Senator Purrety. Now let’s get back to this joint effort on research, 
or rather the research field. I gather that there have been sugges- 
tions made that this be financed by the Government. You get into 
the problem of which branch of the ‘textile industry would you | finance 
and how much would you devote in the way of dollars, time, effort, 
and ability; for instance, in cotton, wool, or manmade fibers; "but let 
me ask this: 

Has any thought been given or any effort been made by the industry 
to jointly conduct this research ? 

Mr. Apams. Not only have efforts been made, but something is 
being done on it. We mentioned, or someone mentioned here earlier, 
something about Princeton, about some statement Dr. Dillon made 
at Princeton. He is director of research for the Textile Research 
Institute, fundamental research. Actually, his budget is about $400,- 
000 a year. That is very small, but that is some effort of a joint 
nature. 

Then we also have the Institute of Textile Technology, at Char- 
lottesville, Va. There is quite a bit of work being done there, and they 
have a graduate program in which they turn out about a dozen gradu- 
ate textile engineering students each year for the industry. 

Of course, the trouble is that is on a purely volunteer membership 
basis by the mills, and when they are not making money it is easy for 
them to drop out of membership, and the budget has gone down. 
It is not great enough to do a tremendous amount of good. 
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Senator Purrety. Have you any idea how many of the 7,000 mills 
are participating in this joint voluntary effort in research ? 

r. Apams. No, I don’t, but I do know that they have a pretty 
small staff there; they have a small staff. I have been through Shirley 
Institute in England, and a number of the European institutes that 
were mentioned, Leeds University, and a number of the others, and 
compared with the size and scope of the work there, ours is very 
meager. I go through the place at Charlottesville every year, and 
Princeton every year, and it is very small compared to what is being 
done in other countries. 

As I say, as a rule, generally I am for it being worked out without 
Government support. It is easy to look to the Government for too 
much help, and I am generally against it, except as a last resort, but 
in my opinion, it would be the most practical way to meet one of our 
greatest needs, through an industrywide thing of that sort, because 
the findings would be of almost equal value to all of industry, whereas 
if segments of industry do it, what they find is of almost equal value 
to the competitors as well as to themselves. 

Senator Purrert. Am I to draw the conclusion that relatively few 
of the mills collectively join in this effort? Is it done by the more 
prosperous mills ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Well, they have both large and small, but I would say 
if a mill’s earnings were down, it is more or less a 2-year basis, I am 
not sure, but I do think it is very tempting to drop your membershi 
if you are not making money, and I am under the impression, as 
said earlier, that these research expenditures are from overhead costs 
that come out of the profits, and it is more or less subject to stock- 
holders—— 

Senator Purreti. I think you will agree they are a direct charge 
against operations if they are not too large. 

Mr. Apams. Yes. 

Senator Purrett. They are not coming out of profit, except that 
portion of it which would have been developed into profit, if you are 
working on a 52-percent tax base, the Government is contributing 52 
cents of every dollar used in the allowable use of money for research, 
which is an allowable expenditure. 

Mr. Apams. That is true, but if you need the 48 cents—— 

Senator Purreti. That is a different thing. It doesn’t come out of 
profits, except about half of it. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Thurmond. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Adams, I want to congratulate you on your very fine statement, 
and your very objective statement. 

Mr. Apams. Thank you, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. I believe you are president of the National 
Council for Textile Education ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Are you the head of the textile department of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, commonly known as Auburn, which 
produces a fine football team ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes; sometimes—not every year. 

Senator Pastore. Well, we will kick that around for a while. 
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Senator TuHurmonp. Incidentally, my alma mater, Clemson, plays 
yours almost every year. A very fine team. 

In your statement I believe you said that many people believe the 
textile industry is against world trade. It is not opposed to the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act if administered according to Secretary Hull’s 
original intention. He intended the agreement to be reciprocal. It 
sought to create jobs by building exports. It was an employment meas- 
ure to make jobs for people. Under it a foreign nation would sell to 
us what they had in abundance and what we needed, and take its pay 
in commodities that we have i: Sverabundance which it needed. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 1 

Senator THurmonp. I want to commend you for bringing out that 
point, because I do think in some instances the textile people have 
seemed to oppose reciprocal trade. I concur with your opinion that 
they do not oppose reciprocal trade if it is reciprocal, but the kind of 
trade that has been going on has not been reciprocal, as I understand 
it, it was construed by Cordell Hull when the program was in- 
augurated. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, I think it applies to everything, not just textiles. 
I think it was the original intention of the act that we would only get 
things we need, and we would ship to countries things they need. 

Senator THurmMonp. Would it make sense for us to bring in here 
produce of which we already have an abundance ? 

Mr. Apams. That is what we don’t want. We don’t produce bananas, 
tin, and things we need. We don’t want to get our mills shut down by 
shipping in things we don’t need, and which we can very well make. 

Senator THurmMonp. What we want to do is trade them things they 
need for things that we need ? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. And, of course, I don’t want to go into 
recommendations on that, because I am strictly an amateur, but it is 
my feeling—T know there is a discussion in the Senate now about 
3 years’ or 5 years’ extension on the bill. It is my feeling you have 
better trading power if you don’t extend it for great, long periods. 
I would say a 2- or 3-year period would give us stronger trading power 
and more time to work out these world problems than, say, 5 years, 
and I think it has been a great deal in the administration of it. 

Now, I don’t mean to say the Tariff Commission’s findings should 
necessarily be final, but the textile industry spent 9 hard, long months 
proving the case of i injury, and then they were overruled by the Presi- 
dent, and it is possible that the President could have been wrong, 
at least a lot of people who were hurt feel he was wrong. I feel that 
power should not be delegated, that he should not overrule findings of 
the Commission unless there is some very good reason for that. 

Senator THurmonp. A few days ago, when Mr. Jones, president of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, was testifying, I told 
him about the two amendments which I had offered to the trade bill 
which is now in the Finance Committee. I asked his opinion, and he 
approved both of them. 

I would like to get your opinion of those amendments. The first 
was to reduce the length from 5 years to 2 years. Would you approve 
of that? 

Mr. Apams. I certainly would, yes. 
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‘ Senator Pastore. I understand the committee has recommended 
years. 

Mr. Apams. Three is better than five. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I have just been informed this afternoon that 
the committee either adopted my amendment, or the essence of my 
amendment, which provides that when the Tariff Commission arrives 
at a decision, if the President disapproves that, then he will have to 
obtain the approval of both bodies of Congress to override the Tariff 
Commission. Do you think that is sound ? 

Mr. Apams. I certainly do. Ks 

Senator Tuurmonp. Then that brings sack to the Congress the right 
of controlling tariffs as contemplated in the Constitution. 

Mr. Avams. Yes, we realize it is a tremendous problem for the Presi- 
dent to know all the background and details involved, it is a tre- 
mendous responsibility, and if the study is made for months and the 
Commission finds injury, then I don’t think he should be delegated 
the authority just to wipe out one industry for the good of the country 
as a whole. 

Senator THurmonp. Isn’t it a fact that the Tariff Commission holds 
hearings for weeks—and sometimes for months—and then when it 
arrives at a conclusion, the President can just undo it at one swoop 
of the pen ? 

Mr. Apams. He has done it; yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. And he has done it in most cases. 

Mr. Apams. In practically all cases, I would say. 

Senator TuHurmonp. You observe that the wholesale price index 
has gone up 25 percent on all commodities, and textiles have gone down 
5 percent. Isn’t it difficult, actually, to see how a great many of these 
textile mills have existed when inflation has occurred, their costs have 
gone up, and their prices have gone up? Our country has furnished 
machinery to foreign nations to compete with us, and large quantities 
of textiles have come here from Japan and other countries. Isn’t it 
difficult to see how they even existed # 

Mr. Apams. They have only done it by increased efficiency and im- 
oe machinery. I think it would be difficult to find another in- 

ustry that has a greater progress in rate of improvement than the 
textile industry. One thing I think hurts the industry, insofar as 
selling goods is concerned, and I don’t know if you have thought about 
it or not, and that is the tremendous improvement in quality of a lot 
of the products. Some of the products you used to wear out in a year 
or two, and you can’t wear them out any more. Therefore people are 
buying homes and other things, and if they have to cut their budget, 
if they have a good topcoat 5 or 10 years old, they wear it another 
year, and that is one of the main reasons for the per capita consumption 
dropping, I think. 

Senator TuHurmonp. And isn’t that the reason for the stiff com- 
petition in those matters I just recited, that the textile industry’s 
profits are at the bottom of the list, averaging barely 2 percent on sales, 
which is one-third of the industry average ? 

Mr. Apams. I believe last year they averaged 114 percent. 

Senator THurmonp. I believe the figures show that the profits in 
the textile industry are less than one-half of what they are in industry 
in general; isn’t that true? 
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Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; it is less. 

Senator THurmonp. And isn’t that true in spite of the fact that 
textiles are classified in importance, from the standpoint of military, 
next to steel ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, but I understand that our Government, at present, 
and the Defense Department, still recognize textiles as being second 
only to steel. 

Senator THurmonp. And if such a condition continues, and our 
textile mills are forced to close, as so many have done—one in just 
the last few days has closed in South Carolina, and the Senator from 
North Carolina told me todayabout one closing in his State—isn’t 
it a dangerous situation when this industry is so vital to the national 
defense ? 

Mr. Apams. I think it is. I don’t know about total productive ca- 

acity, but I would doubt now that in an emergency, such as we had 
in the last war, that we would be able to meet the demands. 

Senator TuHurmonp. If we had an emergency or a war come on 
now, wouldn’t we be in a terrible fix if we did not have the textile mills 
to manufacture the goods which are so essential to the war effort? 

Mr. Apams. I don’t think we could fight a war without them. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you. 

Senator Purrett. Mr. Chairman, because Mr. Adams has shown 
his desire and willingness to supply us with the information he has, 
I am sure that on such information as you may feel—or I may feel you 
have been misinformed about—you would like to get that information. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. I haven’t verified all the facts, but I think 
I can. 


Senator Purreit. You spoke of the escape clause. I am in agree- 
ment that wé have problems in the textile a and we are going 


to try to solve them, but I think we have got to know the facts, an 
I think one of the facts we ought to know is about the escape clause 
and peril point. 

Now, let me tell you exactly what the figures were, because appar- 
ently you haven’t been given them and we should give them to you. 

Since 1947, when the escape-clause procedure started, only 87 cases 
had been filed with the Tariff Commission—that is since 1947. Now, 
of these 54 were terminated at the applicant’s request. Terminated 
without finding or rejected by the Commission. Three are still pend- 
ing before the Tariff Commission. 

Now, of the remaining 30 cases which were sent to the President with 
recommendations for relief, these involved 26 different commodities. 
Of the 26, 2 are awaiting final Presidential action, and 24 have been 
finally acted upon. The President has taken action in 12 of these 
cases, in 10 by accepting the Tariff Commission’s recommendations, 
and in 2 by alternative remedies. 

I think it is significant, and this is something we want to remember 
when we talk about the escape clause, because we are beefing up this 
peril point in the proposed legislation coming over from the House 
and I hope it will be acted upon favorably here. 

When we talk about administering 3,000 items, it is significant that 
only 26 commodities are covered in these 87 applications for relief 
under the escape clause. 
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Now I might give you figures on the employment involved, but I 
want to point this out, too, that under the trade agreements extension 
bill as adopted by the House of Representatives, a number of improve- 
ments are provided. The Tariff Commission investigations will be 
faster—6 months instead of 9. The ceiling on it and its power to raise 
tariffs in escape-clause cases will be raised 150 percent of the 1934 tariff 
rate instead of 150 percent of the 1945 tariff rate, which was substan- 
tially lower, and the Tariff Commisison will be directed—and this is 
important, I think—they would be directed to start escape-clause 
investigations automatically where peril-point study shows existing 
rates of threatened injury instead of waiting for an industry to file an 
application. 

ow I think we ourselves have forgotten about the availability of 
the escape clause, and I think now with the figures I have given you, 
and the proposed change in the legislation, there will be even greater 
relief available under the escape-clause procedures. 

I don’t say this is the answer, but I say we ought to know what the 
escape clause provides. 

Mr. Apams. Let me ask—that is, of course, what the industry wants, 
but I know of so many of those cases where those were just typical cases, 
where you could have had hundreds of others, but, for instance, we 
dont’ run everything through the Supreme Court. You have a typical 
case that goes through and all the others stand by because there is no 
sense in running 3,000 through when you are waiting for one just like 
it for decision. 

I know that that is the reason why we haven’t had hundreds instead 
of 87, at least I think I know. At least I know a lot of people think 
so. 1 am saying what I read in the papers and from talking about 
others. I think that is the main reason for that, and I think what the 
industry wants is speed, where I mentioned a case ruled on after 9 
months. 

The escape clause, if it could be administered more quickly, because 
9 months is too long if the mill is out of business. 

Senator Purre.z. It is also important to know that these will apply 
to the peril-point cases rather than waiting for an industry to apply 
under escape-clause procedures. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much, Mr. Adams. 

Weare honored this afternoon with the presence of the distinguished 
os Senator from Massachusetts who has a very short statement to 
make. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Senator Sauronsratu. Mr. Chairman and Senator Purtell, I thank 
you very much for permitting me to come here. 

From my many conferences with the New England Senators, I 
know you know my views. I will read my brief statement and I 
appreciate very much the opportunity of doing so. It is a very im- 
portant subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have an opportunity to say a few words 
in support of the activities of your subcommittee studying the condi- 
tion of the textile industry in New England. I cosponsored the reso- 
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lution which authorized your committee study and I heartily support 
your endeavor. 

I know that you are approaching this task with great thoroughness 
and I am confident that this investigation will be productive in many 
respects. All of usin the New England congressional delegation have 
expressed, time and again, our sentiments with respect to the problems 
of the textile industry. I-certainly shall not take the time of the 
committee to restate facts with which we are all familiar. 

Your subcommitee’s activity constitutes an important and worth- 
while investment in the future of the New England economy.: The 
textile industry has been and continues to be a very large and impor- 
tant segment of our economy. In terms of employment alone, over 
60,000 persons are engaged in textile industry activity in Massachu- 
setts alone and many thousands more depend upon the industry for 
their livelihood. Its problems are indeed of great consequence to 
those of us who represent the New England States. 

There are several problems facing the industry to which we must 
give thoughtful attention. I should like to mention just a few. For- 
eign import competition certainly ranks among the industry’s most 
critical problems although I think it is fair to say that it is not the 
industry’s only handicap. As a matter of fact, two steps which have 
been taken by this administration, first, invoking of the Geneva reser- 
vation with respect to woolen textiles, and secondly, the imposition of 
voluntary quotas with respect to Japanese cotton textiles, have af- 
forded the industry a substantial measure of relief with respect to its 
import competition. Perhaps more should be done and in this respect 
I shall eagerly await the committee’s recommendations. 

There is also a very serious problem with respect to the Govern- 
ment’s policy regarding raw cotton. The committee’s investigation 
will, of course, have to go into this question very carefully. I hope 
that the committee will be able to present an analysis of all of the 
possible alternative solutions to the problems of cotton production. 

Moreover, there is, due to the industry’s weakened financial condi- 
tion, a very great problem of modernization and promotion. There 
may be many ways in which the industry can improve its productivity 
and output, make its operations more efficient, and promote new mar- 
kets and products. I know that this latter consideration will hava 
the committee’s careful analysis. 

In this respect the committee may well find that the bill for woolen 
textile research which Senator Kennedy and I introduced, S. 3592, 
offers a promising solution. 

These are some of the problems of the textile industry as I see them. 
I urge your subcommittee to adopt positive recommendations which 
offer a definite course of action for industry and Government. As a 
representative of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, I pledge my 
full support to the committee’s activities. 

Hundreds of thousands of persons in New England await our actions, 
This industry, which has been a cornerstone of economic activity in 
New England, must have our guidance and cooperation. We must 
insure its fullest and most productive economic development. 

Senator Pastore. Our next witness is David L. Benetar. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID L. BENETAR, GENERAL COUNSEL, SILK & 
RAYON PRINTERS & DYERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. Brenerar. My name is David L. Benetar. I am a member of 
the bar of the State of New York, and general counsel for the Silk & 
Rayon Printers & Dyers Association of America, Inc., which repre- 
sents some 100 dyers of silk and manmade fibers. 

Our membership is in 6 States, and employs 6,000 employees, and 
we process in excess of 600 million yards of fabric per annum. The 
association is the only spokesman for this particular segment of the 
industry. 

I have prepared a statement which I observe is before you, and I 
would appreciate the opportunity to put that statement in the record 
but not to read it, and, instead, if I may, comment briefly on some 
aspects of the statement which will not be repetition of things you 
have already heard here today. 

I would like the statement, with the attachments, to be considered 
in their entirety as part of the record. 

Senator Pastore. All right, without objection, the entire statement 
will be made a part of the record at this point, in its entirety. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF SILK & Rayon PrIntTERS & DyYERS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, INc., BY ITS GENERAL COUNSEL, Davin L. BENETAR 


My name is David L. Benetar. I have been a member of the bar of the 
State of New York for almost 30 years. For approximately 25 years I have 
been a member of the New York City law firm of Nordlinger, Riegelman, Benetar 
& Charney. 

I was appointed general counsel of Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers Association 
of America, Inc., in 1946, and I have served the association in that capacity 
continuously since that time. 


THE ASSOCIATION PRESENTING THIS STATEMENT 


The association represents the industry which finishes and dyes silk and 
manmade fibers. Its 100 members are located in 6 States,’ employ approximately 
6,000 employees, and process in excess of 600 million yards of fabric per annum. 
The association is the official and only spokesman of the dyers and finishers 
engaged in this lineof work. It has been in existence since 1942. 


THE INDUSTRY INVOLVED 


The industry on behalf of which this memorandum is submitted is essentially 
a service industry. The industry prints, dyes, and otherwise finishes silk, rayon, 
nylon, and all other synthetic fabrics and combinations thereof. It receives 
from the converter, who, in most cases is the owner, greige goods produced 
by mills. It imparts to those greige goods color, design, and the myriad finishes 
which in turn give such qualities as shrink resistancy, crease resistancy, and 
water repellency, among many others. Its manifold processes bring about a 
transformation of the dull greige goods into attractive salable materials. 

The finisher is the keystone of the textile industry. He plays an essential 
role in an essential industry. 

This industry appeared on the list of essential activities issued by the War 
Manpower Commission during World War II. 


END USES OF PROCESSED FABRICS 


The fabrics processed by this industry are widely used in the manufacture 
of clothing for men, women, and children, as well as in the manufacture of 
household accessories, such as furniture coverings, draperies, and bedspreads. 


1 California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
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The fabrics processed by this industry are an integral and pervasive part of the 
clothing and home furnishings of the Nation’s population. They also include 
many fabrics essential to our war and defense effort. In an economic mobiliza- 
tion survey made by this association in 1950, it was found that members of the 
industry processed the following items, among others, during World War II 
and thereafter : 


Asbestos linings Ties 

Banner cloth Parachutes (cargo and personnel ) 
Belting Parachutes shroud lines 
Bomb fragmentation cloth Printing on plastics 
Camouflage material Raincoats 

Fiberglass panels (Navy) Ribbons 

Flack jackets Scarves 

Flare cloth Shirts 

Hat cords and bands Slacks 

Knit goods Sleeping bags 

Linings Strips and chevrons 
Mosquito and sandfly netting Tow targets 

Tent cloth Underwear 

Threads Uniforms 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE PROCESSORS POSITION IN THE MARKET 


The dyeing and finishing industry is, as I have previous stated, a service 
industry. Its customers, in the main, are converters who buy greige goods, have 
them dyed and finished, and sell them to manufacturers. The dyer’s services, 
therefore, are performed on goods belonging to his customers. Dyers’ charges 
represent an infinitesimal part of the price of the end product on which their 
services are performed. For example: In a dress costing $10, the dyer’s charge 
is approximately 60 cents, and in a dress costing $50, it may approximate 75 cents. 
Similar proportions apply between the cost of processing and the retail price of 
men’s suits. Despite the essential nature of the service performed by the pro- 
cessor, and despite the minute portion of retail prices attributable to dyers’ 
charges, the pressure on the dyer for price concessions, direct or indirect, is 
constant and enormous. Possibly this pressure is simply a reflection of pressure 
in turn exerted on converters by their customers. But, whatever, its cause, the 
pressure has become more intense each year. It has forced many dyers either 
into voluntary liquidation or involuntary receiverships. It has had another unde- 
sirable effect. It has all but wiped out the importance of quality in the sale of 
dyeing and finishing services. 

It must be remembered that a processor does not control the specifications for 
the work he is given orders to do. These specifications are written by his cus- 
tomer, the converter. And, as we have already seen, the converter is so intent 
on driving down the price that quality has been completely subordinated to price. 
A complicating factor, and one which has contributed to the undermining of qual- 
ity dyeing and finishing, is the lack of any clear-cut Government-attested quality 
standards. 

The consequences of the short-sighted policy of price above all have been ser- 
jous. It has resulted in consumer disappointment which, in turn, has led to 
decreasing use of manmade fibers, particularly in the apparel trades. This, in 
turn, has reduced the volume of work coming into the market and has served 
to reemphasize the pressure for lower prices. According to Facts for Industry, a 
bulletin published by the United States Department of Commerce (issue of Novy. 
29, 1957), there was a 9 percent drop in the number of linear yards of silk and 
manmade fiber goods finished in 1956 under 1955. We have not seen any com- 
plete figures for 1957, but every indication from our membership is to the effect 
that this downward trend has continued. It has undoubtedly been aided and 
emphasized by the growing influx of finished goods imported from abroad. 


HISTORICAL AND CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


Despite its key position in the distributive chain, this industry is today, and 
has long been, in a depressed and chaotic state. In 1954 the association on 
whose behalf I speak retained the services of Dr. Thomas Knowlton to make a 
survey of economic conditions in the industry. His report, known and hereafter 
referred to as the Knowlton study, reveals that the history of this industry has 
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been marked by chaos and depression, only occasionally interrupted by relative- 
ly short-lived periods of reasonable business health. The interplay of numerous 
factors has served to bring about and continue the characteristically unhealthy 
state of the industry’s being. The Knowlton study discusses these factors in 
detail. The only changes in the conditions described in the Knowlton study of 
1954 have been for the worse. Demand for the industry’s services has declined, 
its costs of labor and supplies have markedly increased, and the prices which 
it receives for its services have gone steadily down. 

There have followed in the wake of the conditions just described bankruptcies, 
reorganizations, and liquidations. Some of the oldest and finest names in the 
business have disappeared from the scene. Long before the current recession 
this industry was in a depression of its own and the efficient producers seemed 
headed for extinction along with their marginal competitors. 

In the 3% years between January 1955 and June 1958, 147 plants employing 
10,124 employees went out or were forced out of the dyeing and finishing in- 
dustry. Although most of these were in the metropolitan New York and north- 
ern New Jersey area, many were in New England and some in the South. 

To aid this committee in its study of current conditions, Silk and Rayon Print- 
ers and Dyers Association of America, Inc., has prepared and distributed to all 
members of the industry a questionnaire in the form attached to this statement 
and marked “attachment B.” As soon as the information called for by this 
questionnaire has been received and analyzed, the results will be submitted to 
this committee. 


THE PUBLIC’S STAKE IN A SOUND AND STABLE DYEING AND FINISHING INDUSTRY 


The qualities and attributes of manmade fibers, as dyed and finished, are a 
mystery to many members of the consuming public. The typical buyer of a 
dress, suit, undergarment, or drape is qualified to judge of appearance, and 
appearance only. Selection, therefore, within an accustomed price range, is 
made on the basis of eye appeal. Unless the item purchased is fully and ac- 
curately labeled, it is bought in total ignorance of the most elementary ques- 
tions, such as its washability and colorfastness. Informative labeling is all 
too seldom found—especially on lower priced merchandise. 

This situation invites the subordination, already noted, of emphasis on qual- 
ity to the establishment of alluringly low prices. The consumer’s sense of out- 
rage and disappointment is not awakened until after the purchase is completed— 
and then it is too late. Where informative labeling is absent, experience by 
actual use is the only guide available to the consumer. 

The consumer is not the only member of the public who suffers as a conse- 
quence of the conditions which so plainly need correction. The industries which 
supply the subject industry with materials and services, such as paper, dyestuffs, 
chemicals, and trucking, all are adversely affected by the unstable condition of 
the printer, dyer, and finisher. 

The Government loses revenues from an industry whose key and vital posi- 
tion entitle it to earn and pay taxes on a fair profit, but which is confronted in- 
stead with increasing losses. These losses not only foreclose tax payments for 
the year in which they occur but minimize, if they do not wipe out, the possibility 
of tax payments for more profitable years should they occur. Employment in 
the industry has decreased between 40 percent and 50 percent since 1951, and the 
casualty rates among individual firms are such as to invite ultimate domination 
by monopolistic interests. 


SUMMARY OF PROBLEMS CONFRONTING SUBJECT INDUSTRY AND THE INTERESTS 
ADVERSELY AFFECTED THEREBY 


The ills besetting the finishing and dyeing industry represented by ths associa- 
tion may be summarized as follows: 
1. Steadily dwindling employment. 
2. Mounting Operating losses. 
3. Demoralized price structure. 
4, Customers pressure for lower prices, at the expense of quality. 
5. Lack of quality standards. 
6. Competition of imported finished goods. 
Every segment of our economy—labor, enterprise capital, and the Government— 
are adversely affected by the conditions described above. Each of them is the 
loser by the continuance of these conditions. And, on top of all this, the outlook 
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for the future is that this industry, unless aided, will either disintegrate as a 
reliable provider of essential services or will fall into the hands of a few monopo- 
listically controlled enterprises. 


AREAS IN WHICH SOLUTIONS MAY BE SOUGHT 


At the outset of this portion of my statement, I wish to emphasize that it is 
not my intention here and at this time to suggest or request specific solutions for 
the ills of the industry in this statement. Our association hopes to have an 
opportunity to make more specific recommendations along these lines in the ap- 
pearance which we will request before this committee at its regional hearings 
in the metropolitan New York and northern New Jersey area. At this time we 
wish merely to point areas which we think might profitably be explored by the 
committee in seeking solutions for the problems we have posed. 

A. Price structure —It may well be possible that the only solution to the dis- 
organized conditions in this industry today is the imposition of a Government- 
imposed and maintained minimum-price structure. This subject will be pursued 
further in our presentation to the committee at its regional hearings. 

B. Fair trade practice rules —Both the dyeing and finishing industry and the 
converting industry are subject to fair trade practice rules promulgated by the 
Federal Trade Commission. Yet practices which violate the letter or spirit 
of both codes are rampant and the atomization of the dyers’ price structure is in 
large measure directly due to such practices. To illustrate: 

The use of written contracts by converters is recommended in their code, but 
the use of such contracts by dyers is strongly resisted by the converters in their 
dealings with the dyers in the market place. 

It is violative of both codes to demand or grant a price differential which 
effects a discrimination in the price of commodities between different purchasers. 
But such differentials are daily being sought. 

Sales below cost are violative of the dyers’ code but are being made every 
day, either through ignorance of true costs or in disregard of them. 

False and defamatory rumors concerning the stability or solvency of competi- 
tive firms often fly about in the market. 

More effective methods for enforcement of fair trade practice rules should 
and must be found. Perhaps more self-policing by the industry should be per- 
mitted by law. Perhaps the Federal Trade Commission should be given the 
funds and staff needed to make independent checks on the state of compliance 
with fair trade practice rules on an industrywide basis. Perhaps a combination 
of measures designed to accomplish both these ends is needed. 

(. Quality standards and labeling —The feasibility of establishing fair and 
attainable quality standards and the desirability of a statutory plan for in- 
formative labeling are both deserving of most careful study by this committee. 
The interests of the general public as well as the interests of those directly en- 
gaged in this industry are involved here. 

D. Imports of finished goods.—The problems of some segments of the dyeing 
and finishing industry are attributable solely or in large measure to imported 
goods finished at a labor cost with which the domestic industry cannot compete— 
even with duties added to the imports. This subject must be fully explored for 
equitable controls. 

FE. The Government’s attitude toward this industry.—Despite the adversity 
described above, there are many firms in this industry which have a strong desire 
to continue in it. With some it is a matter of carrying on a family tradition. 
With others it is a matter of protecting a capital investment. With still others 
it is the economic pressure to continue a business one knows and understands. 

The morale of many of these sturdy survivors and their determination to sur- 
vive, however, are being sapped by a growing belief that the Government con- 
siders their industry expendable. This belief, as it is on tariffs, import 
quotas, and foreign policy, is much too complex to be disposed of in a few 
sentences here. But we believe one outcome of this inquiry should be a clarifica- 
tion of the Government policy on this vitally important question. It should 
result in setting a Government course designed to implement that policy as 
clarified, with justice to all concerned. 


29350—58——33 
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ATTACHMENT A 
A SURVEY OF THE SILK AND RAYON DYEING AND FINISHING INDUSTRY, 1954 


Prepared by Thomas A. Knowlton, Ph. D. 


INTRODUCTION 


The finishing of textiles is the process by which greige (gray) goods are 
bleached, dyed, printed, napped, waterproofed, or in other ways converted to 
dress, coat, underwear, upholstery, or tapestry fabrics and all of the other 
myriad forms and uses of cloth. 

This report covers the industry which finishes the manmade or synthetic 
fabrics, including cloth made wholly or in part from rayon, nylon, orlon, 
dacron, acrilon, ete. 

Clearly, the industry plays an essential part in the creation of clothing and 
the refinements of shelter. The function which it performs is not duplicated, 
nor can it be duplicated, by any other known process. We are therefore dealing 
with a section of American industry which, though small in terms of capital, 
employment, and value added, is nonetheless, in the full meaning of the word, 
indispensable. 

It is not within the scope of this study to discuss at any length the whole 
field of textiles, but it is of some interest that textile production, which supplies 
our civilization with one of its basic requirements, is the only primary industry 
to continue to develop, in sickness and in health, in the absence of direct govern- 
mental intervention. Transportation, housing, agriculture, and food processing 
are all recognized today as being affected by the public interest. 

The reasons for excluding clothing, as a proper subject of State interest, are 
immaterial here. As far as the finishing industry is concerned, however, the lack 
of Federal intervention does not, in any sense, imply continuing economic well- 
being. 

Many studies* have been made as to the basic causes of the chronic economic 
illness of the industry. All accounts agree as to the fact. Whether the national 
economy is prosperous—as now and in the receent past—seriously stricken—as in 
the early thirties—or in a state of growth and recovery—as in the late thirties, 
this industry remains sick. With the exception of the periol of the Second 
World War and the 2 years immediately thereafter, there has been no time of any 
substantial duration in the past 25 years when the silk and rayon finishing 
industry could be objectively regarded as reasonably healthy. It, therefore, fol- 
lows that sume basie element or elements of stability are lacking in this important 
segment of our economy. It is the purpose of this report to inquire into the 
reasons for this continuous, chronic condition and to suggest possible corrective 
steps. 

One further comment should be made to point up the overall nature of the 
problem. We are dealing here with a dynamic industry. The uses of its 
products have increased enormously in the past 20 years. The change from silk 
to synthetics, the development of new types of synthetics, and the improvement 
in processes have all been encompassed by the finishing industry with technical 
proficiency but with no pronounced improvements in the industry's health. This 
is not the case of a backward group which has refused to adapt itself to new 
requirements. Nor is it a situation in which an industry has been supplanted 
by a substitute method. As a matter of fact, silk and rayon finishing is more 
important to our economy with every new development in the field of synthetic 
fabrics. 

THE NATURE OF THE INDUSTRY 


The silk and rayon finishing industry consists, principally, of individually 
owned and operated plants which transform drab woven grey goods into market- 
able, usable, finished cloth. It is a service industry in the sense that normally 
the cloth is owned by other elements in the textile field known as converters 


1 Leon Henderson & Associates, The Silk and Rayon Printing Industry, May 1937 ; Prince- 
ton University, Department of Economic and Social Institutions, Uniform Time Rates in 
Silk and Rayon Dyeing and Finishing, 1946 ; David L. Kreeger, Esq., Price Patterns Among 
Members Concerned of Silk and eee Printers & Dyers Association of America (three 
memorandums prepared in 1948-49); William C. Kessler, Economic Report on the Textile 
Finishing Industry of the Paterson, N. J., Area, Colgate University, 1952-53. These studies 
have been used extensively in the preparation of this report. 
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who purchase from the textile mill the grey goods and sell to the manufacturer 
the finished fabrics. 

The finishers’ work is performed at the direction of the converter from whom 
their orders come. The converter is virtually their sole market. They seldom, 
if ever, come in contact with the ultimate user of the fabric. Their ability to 
modify consumer acceptability is practically nil. Finishing is a hand-to-mouth 
industry. Typically, orders or commissions are completed in a matter of 10 
days to 3 weeks. This situation is an inevitable concomitant of “style,” in- 
cluding limitless design, fabric, and color combinations. No independent finisher 
can predict his workload a month in advance with any degree of certainty. He 
can estimate, of course, the total volume—yards of cloth or pounds of yarn— 
which will be available to the industry in a given period, but he enjoys no con- 
tractual relationship with the converters which will guarantee him any share 
in that total. With rare exceptions, he has only a technical service to sell: his 
goodwill consists entirely of his reputation with the converters. It does not 
extend to the consumer. He is as anonymous to the public as is the grower of 
potatoes or the trucker. 

The dependence of the finishing industry on many small short-term orders 
places a premium on flexibility of operations and adds substantially to costs. 
To insure a reasonable continuance of operations, a finisher must be adaptable 
to varied requirements which are subject, almost literally, to change without 
notice. There are two results which flow from this: There is a tendency not 
to specialize in the individual plant and, secondly, there is a tendency to develop 
excess Capacity. 

With the exception of the war and immediate postwar period, there has 
never been a year in the history of the industry when it was working at what 
we might call normal capacity. 

There are now nearly 400 nonintegrated finishing plants employing approxi- 
mately 35,000 persons which processed fabrics in 1953. These plants are clustered 
near metropolitan areas, particularly New York. They vary in size con- 
siderably, with as great a range in capital and equipment, but generally they are 
small business, with from 85 to 100 employees. While it may be said that there 
are competitive advantages which are dependent on size—long runs and prompt 
adaptability to change—it is normally true that size also may increase price 
weakness. As was stated earlier, the industry has no element of built-in stability 
such as a contract relationship with its customers. For the larger plants to 
obtain continued benefits for their greater volume, it is essential that the volume 
be forthcoming even though price is not maintained. 

There are certain economic phenomena which distinguish the industry and, 
in good part, account for its special problems. First, and most important, is the 
fact that price has no effect on total volume—demand is entirely inelastic. 
Value added by the finishing process accounts for only 5 or 6 percent of the 
total cost of the fabric. Furthermore, variations in the cost of finishing are not 
accurately reflected in the consumer’s price: There is as little correlation between 
changes in the cost of finishing a fabric and its final price to the consumer as there 
is between changes in the cost of the equally essential nails in a house and its 
selling price. 

Secondly, there is a considerable assumption of risk on the part of the finisher. 
The work which he performs so alters the nature of the material (color, texture, 
and other characteristics) that any error, real or alleged, carries with it a risk 
of loss in value, not only of the work performed by the finisher, but of the total 
product. Corrections of errors can be made, of course, but, in general, the costs of 
correcting any dyeing or finishing mistakes are considerably in excess of the 
original cost. This means that the potential risk of damages to which the 
finisher is subject may be much higher than merely the loss of his own costs. 

The converters, numbering about 700, are the nominal risk bearers of the 
industry. They buy the gray goods and sell the finished cloth. They may antici- 
pate demand by ordering goods to be finished in advance of orders by the 
manufacturers. Their returns vary enormously. 

The important consideration, however, is that the finishers, who are the service 
branch of textiles, are forced by their lack of bargaining strength to bear an 
unwarranted (and uncompensated) share of the risk. There is a definite cor- 
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relation between the state of the textile market and converter pressure on the 
finishers, pricewise and damagewise.’ 

Third, there are in general use no objective standards against which the 
quality of the finisher’s work may be evaluated. For example: In the one char- 
acteristic of color, there are many facets which are subject to measurement. 
Resistance to fading, fastness to various types of stimuli, and shading, are only 
a few of the characteristics in which the consumer is interested. 

Improvements in any of these secondary characteristics, which together form 
much of the value of the finished fabric, add expense to the finishing cost 
and, most important, they are not generally detected at the time of purchase by 
the consumer. We thus have a situation in which customer ignorance plays 
directly into quality manipulation. To state the matter another way, the 
difference between the best dyeing job on a given fabric for a given end use 
and a poor quality dyeing job adds only fractionally (if at all) to the cost 
of the fabric, but there are no standards other than experience by which the 
variation in quality is presentable to the consumer. 

Fourthly, the absence of value standards distinguishes the industry from a 
typical situation of pure competition which it otherwise resembles. Where there 
is ignorance on the part of customers with respect to quality, price differentiation 
is not a measure of actual value. The market can be an accurate mirror of 
value only when all parties concerned use the same yardsticks and are equally 
competent in their judgments. In this industry, unfortunately, the only 
accepted measure is that of price which, of course, is only half the considera- 
tion which is normally present and which is presupposed in any discussion of the 
merits of competition. 

In all of the studies which have been made about the industry, the lack of 
quality standards has been emphasized; various explanations have been made 
to account for this basic fact but they all amount to variations on the same 
theme. There is available no consumer protection against poor quality simply 
because there is no adequate consumer knowledge. It is this lack more than any 
other which accounts for widespread accusations of “chiseling,” low standards 
of business morality and generally poor industry morale. In the usual competi- 
tive situation, entry into business may be easy (as it is in this industry). 
Persons of dubious honesty may be involved and losses may be sustained by a 
substantial percentage of the producers, but where there are accepted standards, 
plant X’s product may be appraised and, in the not too long run, plant X’s 
position in the industry will be determined rather accurately. 

Where no such standards are used, plant X’s product competes principally 
on the basis of prices so that there is no likelihood that the “fittest” members 
of the industry, meaning those whose service ought to be accepted by the 
consumer, are the ones which actually survive. Furthermore, there is likely to 
be, in such circumstances, a deterioration in the product of the entire industry 
with a resultant loss to consumers. 

This picture of silk and rayon dyeing-finishing is not overdrawn. All of the 
characteristics of competition, plus ignorance, are and have been present. Under 
these circumstances, it is clearly necessary, in effecting any sort of cure, to attack 
the two interdependent problems of quality and price. It is true that a greater 
measure of price stability would be a long-run benefit to both the industry and 
its customers, but any efforts in this connection must proceed hand-in-hand 
with the establishment of authoritative quality standards. 

It should be noted that this is not the only area in which consumers, as indi- 
viduals, lack actual knowledge regarding the quality of their purchases. It is, 
however, one of the few—if indeed it is not unique—in which the producer (in 
this case the finisher) canont be held directly accountable either by lessons of 
customer experience or by sanctions imposed by a public body. For example, 
even as simple and as easily detectable a characteristic as the freshness of eggs is 
safeguarded by governmental sanction. Similarly, the consumer is protected 
qualitywise by the State in the purchase of mattresses and other forms of up- 
holstery. Examples may be cited endlessly but the generalization is clear: In 
any important sector of consumption where the producer is anonymous and 
where there is insufficient basis for customer appraisal, the State has inter- 
vened to establish or sustain quality standards. 


2? During World War II, there was practically no such pressure. It has increased markedly 
over the past 3 years. 
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Quality standards do exist in the textile finishing field. Standard measure- 
ments have been established which cover all the finishing characteristics. The 
problem is one of general usage. At present, elements in the industry which 
seek to establish standards are sabotaged in their attempts by the lack of any 
informed public opinion to support them. As a matter of fact, even within 
the industry, there is wide variation in the degree to which quality is accepted 
as a responsibility of the finisher. Instances abound in the arbitration procedure 
which has been set up for the settlement of claims between various elements in 
textiles, of misunderstandings which are the result of unclear language lacking 
a definite meaning. Obviously, this kind of a situation puts a premium on false 
or exaggerated claims for damages, especially in as highly competitive a field 
as textile finishing. 

Various representatives of the consumers’ interest, particularly the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, “have long felt the need for some generally ac- 
cepted standards for evaluating the basic properties of fabrics in accordance 
with certain minimum performance requirements based on end use.” ® 

With the cooperation of a large number of user organizations under the 
sponsorship of NRDGA, American Standards Association, established in 1952, 
Standards L-22 which sets forth standard minimum requirements for rayon 
and acetate fabrics. 

CURRENT STATE OF THE INDUSTRY 


A survey which was conducted by the Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers Associa- 
tion in February and March 1954 confirms the results which have been obtained 
by numerous other studies which have been undertaken in this field. This survey 
was based on a questionnaire which was sent by the association to companies 
in the industry. 

Of prime importance for our purposes are the following factors: First, though 
there were very considerable variations in yardage processed by individual 
concerns during the years 1951, 1952, and 1953, the total by all companies 
reporting was practically identical for the 3 years. There was a difference of 
less than 5 percent between the total yardage for the low year of 1951 and the 
similar figure for the high year of 1952, with 1953 about equal to 1952. The 
variation between the annual dollar totals of gross sales amounts to a 1-percent 
increase in 1952 over 1951 and a 13-percent decrease in 1953. 

This fact is confirmed by the reports of the companies regarding their profits: 
Whereas in 1951, 69 percent of the companies reported a profit, in 1952 this figure 
was reduced to 36 percent and in 1953 to only 21 percent. A further check in 
the questionnaire on this point reveals that labor, materials, and overhead totaled 
to more than 100 percent of gross sales in 41 percent of the companies in 1951, 
65 percent in 1952, and 66 percent in 1953. 

Even if we assume that the accounting methods of some of the reporting 
companies are not entirely accurate and that there is little uniformity among 
the companies with respect to their accounting practices, the picture which is 
shown is obviously one of a sick industry. 

Secondly, there was complete unanimity among the reporting companies on 
only one point. All agreed that there should be minimum standards of quality, 
set up and enforced, for dyeing and finishing. While there was less agreement 
regarding the present lack of such standards, it is nonetheless true that a 
majority of those reporting agreed that no generally recognized standards are 
presently used in the industry. Similarly, a majority was unfamiliar with the 
dyeing and finishing standards established by the American Standards Asso- 
ciation : 

One can describe symptoms of the industry’s sickness at considerable length. 
Basically, however, the symptoms are related to 1 or 2 general characteristies: 
First, there is and has been an excess capacity in the industry for normal 
peacetime demand. This condition continues despite a continuing list of liquida- 
tions, receiverships, and other forms of reorganization extending back for more 
than 25 years, interrupted only briefly by wartime demand.* Secondly, there is 


% American Standards Association, Introduction to L—22, 1952. 
* Total number of insolvencies, liquidations, ete., in the industry: 


1940: 36. 1945: 2. 1950: 21. 
1941; 17. 1946: 3. 1951: 20. 
1942: 16. 1947: 11. 1952: 23. 
1943: 2 1948; 16. 1953: 20. 
1944: 3 1949; 18. 


29350—58——34 
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no practical method by which individual companies can better their conditions 
by gaining preferential consumer demand based on acceptable standards of 
quality: Individual processors are largely anonymous. Any treatment which 
ignores these two basic characteristics of the industry is foredoomed to failure. 

Yet, interestingly enough, the industry occupies a key position. Its service is 
both essential and cheap. The difference in cost between the best and the poorest 
quality of work is searcely noticeable in the finished price of the product to the 
consumer. The difference between profit and loss in the finishing industry is 
similarly to be expressed in fractional consumer-price fluctuations. 

One important element which is involved in the industry’s problem is not 
entirely germane to this report and so will be confined to a few comments. The 
number of persons who gain a livelihood from the industry as employees decreased 
during the past 2 years by from 15 to 33% percent, depending on the area. The 
hours worked by these fewer employees decreased even more markedly so that 
the industry’s problem becomes, in fact, a community problem. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The recommendations which follow represent one fundamental belief which 
has been developed by a study of many reports of the industry, and by discussions 
with many informed persons in the industry. This fundamental belief is that the 
present chaotic condition will continue indefinitely and in fact will worsen unless 
a very substantial proportion of the industry cooperates continuingly and author- 
itatively along three separate but interrelated lines. 

First, there must be cooperative action in adopting and enforcing standards of 
quality of dyeing and finishing. Whether this can be done without the aid of 
governmental approval and help is questionable but, at any rate, some form of 
sanction must be developed to maintain allegiance to agreed-on standards. As 
a matter of fact, of course, the primary gain from such a procedure would be 
to the consumers. It is, therefore, not unrealistic to expect sympathetic govern- 
mental attention to this facet of the problem. 

Any form of quality control includes, necessarily, an establishment for the 
purpose of investigating complaints, spot checking quality, and generally acting 
as the repository of the industry’s reputation. It would presumably require pro- 
motional work directed to the consumer so that the industry can develop good 
will as an added sanction against violators. It is not the purpose of this report 
to set forth in detail the modus operandi of control except to set forth the con- 
viction that it must have teeth and acceptability. The standard of quality control 
is available. The task of establishing a practicable form of self-restraint on this 
industry will not be easy. Nothing in the industry’s history suggests that coop- 
eration is a natural or agreeable course of action to the individual finishers. All 
previous reports have concluded by stressing the desirability of self-government, 
in one form or another. These recomendations have been largely ignored. Crisis, 
\ however, is not a respecter of individual preferences. 

In 1953, which was, by all tests, the most prosperous year in American history, 
two-thirds of the silk and rayon finishers reporting in the survey sustained losses. 
In 1954, this percentage will most probably increase. It would seem, under these 
circumstances, that no further proof of the need for rather drastic action would 
be required. 

The second approach to a solution of the industry’s problems is concerned 
with the present and continuing excess capacity of the industry. There is 
literally no way in which total consumer demand can be increased. Compara- 
tively little capital expenditure is required to set up an establishment. There 
has been no net reduction in the industry’s capacity despite the continuing 
insolvencies. The only practicable method by which the industry can gain a 
production geared to peacetime needs is by providing an incentive to the sub- 
marginal producers which presently manage, by the process of reorganization, 
to reproduce themselves. The stable elements of the industry must recognize 
the continuing presence of such a submarginal fringe which has now no stake 
in stability. Such a stake must be forthcoming from within the industry itself 
if the problem of excess capacity is to be solved. 

Third, and closely related to the question of quality control, is the matter 
of establishing minimum standards of cost accounting. To the extent that 
“chiseling”’ is carried on in the industry, both quality and costs are involved. 
Sometimes quality may be sacrificed and costs protected, but it has frequently 
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happened that both quality and costs are ignored to achieve the urgent necessity 
of obtaining business. This facet of the problem must be taken into considera- 
tion in any solution. 


CONCLUSION 


Silk and rayon finishing occupies a key position in an essential industry. The 
difference between profitability and the present chaos is to be found in coopera- 
tive quality and costs enforcement and some reduction in capacity. Neither of 
these equally important steps can be taken unless the industry or a substantial 
part thereof recognizes the necessity of protecting the public and the industry 
by enforcing fair-trade practices—in the broadest sense—among the membership 
and unless leaders in the industry recognize that the present excess capacity 
must be reduced by corporate measures. 


ATTACHMENT B 
(Timely Topics, Rayon Finishers—Bulletin No. 903—M] 


Sirk & Rayon Printers & Dyers ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC., 
New York, N. Y., June 19, 1958. 


SENATE PROBE OF CONDITIONS IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Representatives of this association are planning to testify before the Senate 
subcommittee probing the ills of the textile industry. In order to verify our 
facts, it is necessary for you to fill in the attached questionnaire and return it 
to us promptly. 

Your assistance is urgently required. Please answer the questionnaire care- 
fully. We will not connect any firm’s name with the figures for that firm in 
any of our reports. 

JOSEPH F.. WILDEBUSH, 
Executive Vice President. 


Complete this questionnaire fully and return to Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers 
Association of America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
I. Type of your business (please check one or more) : 
Plain dye 
Machine print (all kinds) 
Screen print 
Skein dye 
Narrow fabrics 
Finishing only 
II. Years in business _______---. 
III. Financial position by years (please check) : 


Profit Loss 


shied aiebeuntess’ “MkdasacuNedadiahds 1958 (6 months) 
deceit itdetiidions : pstidipbiadllnctsinlichi 1957 


IV. Number of employees by years (please fill in) : 


Sadak ace tert enacted 1958 (6 months) 
Speake: outa sabia daca tidal 1957 
i illcs hal tadellile ech epignarihl cst 1956 
cabs Minip haan ciinala.siearagailnniads 1955 
i at i ala ea 1954 
aa ae Oe a 1953 


V. Have you been forced to refinance or obtain additional moneys to stay in 
‘business in the past 5 years? 


If yes, please explain briefly what you did. For example, took out or increased 
a mortgage, loaned money to business, ete. 
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VI. In finaneing your operations, can you utilize any or all of the following 
sources of funds: 


sce na etd ee. Lo ese | maiieremmibanys 
re) papeerenent: Caaborese cc tee 
ee ek castle erinmemeneepmipeeni 
(d@) Small Business Administration_._._.... ---------. ---------- 
De nn ne ene ee ee anderen Coeirlronta 
Cee en nn enn ee in pemmrmees (eee ae 


VII. (a) Have you ever tried to borrow money from the Small Business 
Administration (United States Government) ? 


(b) If yes, briefly state your experience and the results. 
VIII. (a) Have you ever tried to borrow money from the banks, locally or 
otherwise? 


(b) If yes, please state your experiences and the results. 
IX. Would you favor a floor on prices, if in return for this, you had to maintain 
certain minimum quality standards? 


X. Are your prices higher or lower now compared to the following years; give 
approximate percent of difference. 


Higher Lower 


XI. Are your costs, including dyestuffs, chemicals, and labor, higher or lower 
now compared to the following years ; give approximate percent of difference. 
Higher Lower 
eee bebe nS 
Rey Wa Sat ed Le a 


(b) If yes, why? 

XIII. (@) Have you been hurt by foreign competition? 

(b) If yes, please explain fully, by attached letter if necessary. 

XIV. Would you favor an effective and continuing enforcement of the fair 
trade practice rules already promulgated for our industry and for the converting 


industry? 
Peo. ts ee See. 
XV. (a) Do you find the converters taking unfair advantage of the finishers? 
. ECG Cree eS 


(b) If yes, please explain. 
XVI. What constructive comments or suggestions do you have which could 
help our industry? 


Dr. Miernyx. Did you mean the questionnaire to go in, also? 

Mr. Benerar. And the Knowlton study, yes. 

This branch of the economy which is not a production but rather 
a service branch, shares all of the difficulties and ills of the rest of the 
industry and has a few peculiar illnesses and problems of its own. 





"A &, 
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Yet in any attempt to look at the total textile industry picture with 

a view toward improving its general health, for reasons which I think 

will become readily apparent to you, this segment must share the gen- 

eral health, including consideration of its peculiar and particular 
roblems, or the health of other branches of the industry will be af- 
ected injuriously. 

I would like to tell you precisely where we fit in the chain between 
the mill and the consumer. We own no goods, nor do we control the 
specifications of what is to be done with the goods that are entrusted 
to us for processing. 

Our function is to impart color, finish, to gray goods to make them 
salable merchandise, and until that function is performed, there is 
no salable merchandise as far as the consumer is concerned. 

Yet, as I pointed out, we have no control over how they are to be 
finished, in what colors, to what specifications, or to what standards. 
This is all in the hands of our customers, and so while our service is 
essential to the production of the end product, the nature of its ren- 
dering is very much out of our hands and in the hands of those who 
are our customers, and they are the converters. 

Now, another part of this picture. Our services, although vital to 
the end product and its merketabiiey, bear a very small proportion 
to the aiken, the retail sales price of the item. 

For example, in a woman’s dress, a $10 dress, our services may bring 
60 cents, but, of course, as you can realize, the dress is not a salable 
dress without them. 

In a $50 dress, our services might bring 75 cents. Yet despite this, 
the price pressure on the dyer is constant and enormous. Perhaps this 
reflects in turn price pressure on the people who are our customers, the 
converter. Maybe others are exerting similar pressures on them, al- 
though to a certain extent the pressure seems wholly disproportionate 
to the increased cost which would result from more productive prices. 

In this whole disproportionate emphasis on price, quality is lost 
sight of. This, in turn, we think, has contributed to the decreased use 
of some manmade fibers, because of justified public disappointment in 
what those fibers will do or stand for. 

In the urge to get the goods to the market at the lowest cost, services 
that the dying industry is capable of purchasing to impart color fast- 
ness, let’s say, that will stand up under the hot sun, in the drive for 
low price these services have not been called for, inferior finishes have 
been specified and applied, and we think it has contributed, as I say, 
toa loss of popularity in the market. 

The latest figures we had from the United States Department of 
Commerce showed a 9-percent drop in the 1956 under 1955 in linear 
yards of silk and manmade fibers finished, and from everything we 
can see in our industry, that trend has continued. 

Senator Purret.. Has it not been mostly in silk, though ? 

Mr. Benetar. No, sir. Rayon would be an outstanding example. 

Senator Purretu. It is supplanted by another manmade fiber. 

Mr. Benetar. That is true, and some of the manmade fibers have 
done better than others, but whether alone or in combination of others, 
where those are put on the market without a public disclosure of what 
the consumer has a right to expect, this has in many cases resulted 
in disappointment where the consumer expected more than she got. 

Senator Pastore. How would you cure that? 
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Mr. Benerar. As far as cures are concerned, I want to make the 
general position clear and then answer the question specifically, if I 
may. 

lt was our thought in our presentation today to outline our position, 
our ererens and the areas in which we thought solutions might be 
sought. I am not for the association proposing today solutions, but 
areas where they may be looked for. 

We look forward to an opportunity to come to your regional hear- 
ings when perhaps we will be in a position to make more specific 
and definite recommendations, but coming to your question now, we 
think one area into which this committee may well examine is the 
area of labeling, not as to percentages of fiber, but as to performance, 
the kind of labeling that a customer will understand, because we have 
a feeling—and I repeat we are not urging it at this time as a recom- 
mendation, but we are sharing our thinking, ours is at the thinking 
but not the conclusion stage, and we are speaking frankly to you when 
we say we are thinking that if perhaps the consumer is told very 
pointedly what he or she may expect, he or she will then demand these 
things which will put pressure back on the retailer, the converter, to 
specify the kind of quality finishing which will take some of this mad 
drive for low price out of the market. 

Senator Pastore. Now, let’s see if I understand you, Mr. Benetar? 
You are a service organization in the sense that you do not own the 
gray goods, as you said. 

r. Benerar. Correct. 
_ Senator Pastore. You do the printing, the dyeing, and the finish- 
ing. 

Mr. Benerar. Right. 

Senator Pastore. Then that still remains the product of the manu- 
facturer and is made into a garment that is sold to the market, and 
you are telling us here the primary complaint that you have is that 
the man who Sasa you the gray goods is constantly pressing down 
your price to the point where you are not giving him the quality 
that the public wants. 

Aren’t you saying that? 

Mr. Benerar. No, I am saying something quite different, and I am 
glad you asked me. 

Senator Pasrore. To put it simply, let’s not contest with words, I 
would like to understand. 

Mr. Benerar. I want to contest with meaning, because I didn’t 
mean that at all. 

Senator Pasrore. Let me ask, who is responsible for the quality that 
the public should receive not being rendered? Who is responsible? 

Mr. Brnetar. Whoever specifies the quality that is to go into the 
finishing and dyeing. 

Senator Pastore. Isn’t that the man that sends you the gray goods 
to be done? 

Mr. Benerar. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. In other words, your customer is not specifying ? 

Mr. Benerar. Correct. 

Senator Pasrorr. Why don’t you take it up with him ? 

Mr. Benerar. Because his drive, and this is the point I am trying 
to get across, is to keep his cost down, and for that reason he wants 
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not the best quality that we are capable of giving him, but the cheapest 
job that we are capable of giving him. 

Senator Pastors. No matter whether he can sell the goods or not? 

Mr. Benerar. Then you get to the question of how much pressure 
is being exerted on him by his customer, the retailer. What I am 
saying isnot novel. This has been discussed many, many times. 

Senator Pasrore. I realize that, but you are talking about a process 
in negotiations in private industry, and I don’t see how much it has 
to do with this committee’s functions. 

Mr. Benerar. If this committee considers—— 

Senator Pasrore. I am not quarreling with you. I would like to 
underestand the part that your presentation will play in this overall 
investigation by virtue of this resolution. 

I know that manufacturers are constantly telling people that render 
them services, “Look, you are charging me too much. I can’t sell the 
material if you don’t reduce your price.” 

It is up to you to — “Tf Tam giving you the — you are buy- 
ing, you can’t even sell it,” but that is where it should be understood. 

Mr. Benetar. Well, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Pasrorr. Now, you are saying this, that if you could tell 
the ultimate consumer or the buyer what performances to expect from 
a certain garment, that that will kind of spiral back ? 

Mr. Benerar. There is no doubt about it. 

Senator Pastore. But my goodness, gracious, aren’t you reaching 
for the moon ? 

Mr. Benerar. I don’t see why. 

Senator Pasrore. I think you are. I think you have to make the 
manufacturer understand that if he expects to sell his produce he has 
to have the kind of product that will have the price and quality that 
that consumer will be satisfied with, otherwise somebody else is going 
to come along and give that consumer the kind of goods he wants. 

It isn’t going to work backward. 

Mr. Benerar. Senator Pastore, the place where this has to start is 
with the public, and it has to start, in my opinion, in our opinion, if 
labeling is to be effective, it has to start with the consumer being given 
fair notice of what qualities he may look for in the garment that 
he buys. 

Senator Pastore. Either that or look to the reputation of the house 
where she buys. My wife knows nothing about a garment, but I 
would expect that the store she went to she has the highest respect for 
their reputation and ability to buy, and their ability to go out in the 
manufacturing market and get the goods that will wear well, because 
otherwise my wife will never go back to that store again. 

That is how the public buys. The public in America relies on the 
reputation of the seller, not upon the little labels that appear in a 
suit of clothes. I think frankly we have gone too far with these labels, 
much too far with all these labels telling people how much wool is 
in a garment, and how much nylon is in a garment, how much silk— 
what does the ordinary man or housewife know what that all means ? 

Mr. Benerar. I agree with you completely. That is not what I am 
suggesting. Moreover, I am not at all sure that your wife’s places 
of purchase represent the mass buying in this country. 
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Senator Pastore. Oh, yes they do. My wife buys from the stores 
in downtown Providence that everybody else buys from, thousands 
upon thousands of people. She goes in the same stores. 

Mr. Brenerar. I mean the lowest price merchandise, the heaviest 
volume merchandise. I am not suggesting labels. 

Senator Pastore. You are not talking about Army and Navy stores, 
or gob shops? 

r. Benerar. No, I am talking about stores where you can go in 
and buy a dress for $8.95 or $10.95, and there are hundreds of thous- 
ands of women who do, and what I am saying, sir, is not that that dress 
should have on it this has X percent of wool, cotton or dacron, that is 
not my suggestion. 

My suggestion is, in the area in which we wish to suggest you give 
some attention in this entire field, should that dress have on it, or a 
man’s shirt, a sports shirt, should it have on it, “This shirt is wash- 
able,” “This shirt dry clean only,” “This dress colorfast.” 

Senator Pastore. They do, don’t they ? 

Mr. Benetar. Some do and some don’t, and while this has been some 
increase in the amount of this type of labeling, in your judgment there 
has not been enough of it to give the public 

Senator Pastore. You would make that mandatory by law? 

Mr. Benerar. No, Senator. May I go back to what I said at the 
outset. 

Senator Pastore. You are thinking in terms of that kind. 

Mr. Benerar. Yes, and it has been done in other fields. There are 
other labeling acts which do require-—— 

Senator Pasrore. Yes, but I think it has gone too far. I think there 
has been an ulterior motive, not to protect the public, but someone has 
a gimmick. We had a Labeling Act to talk about the amount of 
cotton contained in goods, the whole pitch there being made on the part 
of the cotton growers. It isn’t to protect the public but to sell more 
cotton. 

Senator Purrexy. If I might make an observation, I sat through the 
hearings on this Labeling Act. I might say it was to the same end 
that you propose. Actually we found this, Mr. Chairman, and I think 
you were there. 

Senator Pasrore. I wasn’t there. 

Senator Purrexz. All right, let me say what we did find. Some- 
thing would be marked dacron and cotton. How much dacron, how 
much would make it really washable and not necessary to iron? You 
could have 5 percent dacron, and it would sell, certainly it was cheaper, 
and it didn’t doa bit of good. You still had to iron it. 

We found garments being sold on the basis of dacron and cotton and 
the public didn’t know how much dacron was in it, and they thought 
they were buying a dress—and we had dresses exhibited—that they 
could, what do you call it, drip dry? Yes, it was drip dry, all right, 
but you should have seen it after you got through dripping and drying 
it—you couldn’t wear it. 

Certainly the public needs some kind of protection. 

Incidentally, we have that bill pending before us, and I hope I have 
sold you, Senator. 

Senator Pastore. You haven’t sold me. I don’t think it is in the 
public interest. 
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Mr. Benerar. I am happy for your remarks, Senator, because while 
I anticipated there could be considerable room for disagreement in 
what I have to say, I thought that any recommendation which is in the 
direction of giving the public more information as to content or use- 
a or end use of garments would be in the way of constructive 
thinking. 

Senator Pastore. Well, I should think as a medium of marketing, if 
that were an essential part of selling a garment, I would think that the 
manufacturer would put that on. 

Certainly if I wanted to reach the confidence of the public that was 
being deceived there is no better way to remove the deception by doing 
on my own what it is necessary to do to sell the product. That isa part 
of marketing. 

Mr. Benerar. But I can only answer in one way, they have sold 
products without labeling which have produced consumer disappoint- 
ment and which in the long run have put the entire emphasis, as far as 
we are concerned, on price instead of quality. 

Senator Purrety. But I want to make this observation. I have to 
go to another meeting. Actually it is the mass market that we have to 
concern ourselves with. My wife has an account in a store, and I would 
assume Senator Pastore’s wife has an account in a store, and certainly 
they go in and don’t buy—I am sure my wife doesn’t, because I have 
seen the bills—the cheapest material in the store, and if it isn’t 
satisfactory she will send it back, but what about the mass buyers? 

These people are told this is washable and drip dry, and the poor 
devil goes in and buys it, and maybe that is the last dollar she has to 
spend for a dress. 

I am not kidding, it won’t drip dry. She is even afraid to iron it, 
the thing might fall to pieces. 

Senator Pastore. I am all for eliminating deception, but I am say- 
ing that many of these gimmicks are being put on to promote one 
phase or another, and I agree with you that the public has to be 
protected. I will tell you very frankly in many, many instances these 
people will either bring the product back or they will never go there 
and buy again, but the fact of the matter is that I am not too sure 
that many of these labeling things that we are talking about, speaking 
about this percentage and that percentage, are not being advanced by 
the cottongrowers or the synthetic fiber manufacturers in order to 
sell more products with that sort of raw material in it. 

Seantor Purretu. I would agree 

Senator Pasrore. I say if this is being done for public interest, I 
am for it, but on the point the gentleman is talking about now, it strikes 
me this is a responsibility that falls upon the manufacturer and the 
people who are producing these articles to produce articles that do not 
deceive the public, otherwise the people who are doing that ought to 
be brought before the courts as common cheats. 

When I was a prosecutor in Rhode Island that is what we used 
to do. 

Senator Purrety. They are not a common cheat unless they brand 
it something it isn’t. They say it is cotton and dacron, and maybe 
it is 5 percent dacron. 

Senator Pastore. That girl that goes in to buy a dress doesn’t ask 
how much dacron is in the dress, all she wants to know is, “Can I 
drip dry the dress?” 
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What does she care how much cotton is in it? All she asks is, 
“Will it wear well, can I wash it, will it drip dry?” The label doesn’t 
mean anything to her. 

Senator Purreny. The testimony indicates that does mean substan- 
tial to her, because the public has to some extent—we had better stop 
this, or the Senator from Rhode Island and I will both wind up 
disagreeing, but we know very definitely that it has to have a certain 
percentage of dacron before it is drip dry. 

Senator Pastore. But that is the scientific element. 

Senator Purretu. They will drip dry, but they won’t look good. 

Senator Pastore. How much longer are you going to be, Mr. 
Benetar ? 

Mr. Benerar. Not more than 10 minutes, excluding questions. 

Senator Pastore. Very well. 

Mr. Benerar. Suppose we move to another area, because I think 
we have explored that one pretty thoroughly. 

Senator Pasrore. You are going to pursue this further when we 
come to New York? 

Mr. Benerar. Yes, we are. 

Senator Pastore. Well, don’t try to pursue that one too much. 

Mr. Benetar. Well, sir, you know when you argue before a court 
of 9 or 7 and one judge says one thing —— 

Senator Pastore. We have had every manufacturer in here on these 
hearings who are absolutely opposed to this labeling act because 
they claim it is going to become cumbersome, that the public won’t be 
educated ; the mere fact that you break down the scientific component 
parts of a garment means nothing to the ordinary person. 

What you have to do is tell the person whether or not the dress is 
washable, unshrinkable, whether it will drip dry without shrinking— 
those are the things that people are interested in. Telling them the 
elements of these chemicals that go in, not everybody who goes to buy 
a dress is a physicist or a chemist, and what difference does it make? 

You tell me a garment has 5 percent silk and so much dacron and 
all that, that doesn’t mean anything to me. All I want to know is 
will it shrink when I have it cleaned—that is all I want to know— 
and will it wear well once I have bought it. 

Those are the important things. All these gimmicks to get more 
labels on a suit of clothes—before you know it, we will be walking 
around with flags. 

ae Benerar. Senator Pastore, I don’t think I have made myself 
clear. 

Senator Pastore. That is all I am saying. All the manufacturers 
have come in and said, “This is too expensive, this is too cumbersome. 
If you compel us to do this and put it on, we have to pass the cost on to 
the consumer, and in the final run he and she are going to be victimized 
because they have to pay more.” 

Mr. Benerar. But that is not my suggestion. That is not the point 
Tam trying to make. 

T agree that a mere disclosure of percentages of content still leaves 
the consumer wondering, the vital question, what will the performance 
be, never mind this breakdown. I agree with you about that. 

I am talking about a different type of labeling. I am talking about 

rformance Listing, and this is the area in which we wish respect- 


ully to direct your attention. 
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Senator Pastore. All right. 

Mr. Benerar. Now, let’s talk briefly about some other areas where 
we think some attention can validly be given by this committee, and I 
want to say this, Senator Pastore. 

We are small people. The average dyer, many of them are family 
establishments, they have come over from Switzerland or Germany 
generations ago, and have set up these small family businesses. Now 
they are in their second, third, or fourth generation. The average 
plant employs less than 100 people, and our plight is such that we are 
threatened with extinction. 

Who will go into the vacuum? Presumably the whole industry 
would fall into the hands of a relatively few producers. 

What I am talking for here is small business, and these fellows are 
looking for a way to get some assistance from their Government, and 
one way, they feel, is to try to elevate the standards of their industry in 
a way that will lift the enormous price pressures on them. 

Now, another thing. There are fair trade practice codes; there is 
in this industry, and I know there is a gentleman here from the Federal 
Trade Commission, or there was earlier today. Our customers have 
fair trade practice codes. Their codes recommend that they use 
written contracts, the converters, and when they buy from the mills 
they do buy under written contract, but when the transaction turns to 
one between the converter and the dyer, there is absolute resistance, 
the code recommendation might as well not be there. 

This is important, because another depressant on prices arises from 
claims. Claims under an oral transaction, as your experience I am 
sure will dictate, are quite different, considerably larger than claims 
under a transaction that has been reduced to writing, and I think 
part of the reason for all this is that because there are so many small 
independent factors it is relatively easy to play one off against another. 

Now, it is all very well to say to the small-business men, “Seek your 
own salvation.” Well, the result of their seeking their own salvation 
is in a period of 214 years, I think it was, 149 of them went out of 
business with a loss of employment to over 10,000 employees. 

They need help from a power beyond themselves, and one area to 
which we would like the committee to give attention would be the 
area of the enforcement of fair practice codes. An industry cannot 
police its own code. The minute it tries to do it, it is apt to get 
tangled up with an antitrust charge. The FTC can act only on 
isolated complaints; or, at least, that is the way we have been given to 
understand. The amount of industrywide investigations that they 
have made, whatever they have been they certainly have never touched 
us. 

Now, we think that these codes should be given vitality, because 
we think if the codes were really enforced, and if people lived up to 
them that this would also lift the level of the industry, and lift its 
present depressed condition. 

We think that this committee might give some consideration, and if 
you agree with us that we are a keystone of the industry but in a hope- 
ess competitive position, you may wish to give some consideration to 

the creation of minimum price standards to prevail here, to cut off the 
sales below cost which are likewise the snciant of the competition I 
have been describing to you. 
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ae that minimum price structure would also be tied in with 
quality 

As far as imports are concerned, what I said to you before applies 
now. Weshareall ofthe problems that everybody else in the industry 
has, with our own on to 

I want to say a words about imports and the effect they have had on 
the industry. To a considerable extent—and I have spoken to many 
of these men myself, and I know their individual reactions—their 
morale and their determination to continue in business is being under- 
mined by a growing belief that their Government considers their 
industry more or less expendable in other interests, and must be and 
will be subordinated to other interests. 

We think an area to which this committee should direct its atten- 
tion—and I need hardly stress this, considering the discussion that has 
gone on today; I know you are going to give this consideration—is 
the area of imports, duties, and quotas. 

Now in the statement that I have submitted, I have outlined these 
areas of investigation, and I hope that I have conveyed one thought 
to you, gentlemen, which I think is crucial in this preliminary pres- 
entation on behalf of our association. 

I started with it, and I would like to end with it. Unless the ills 
of each segment of this industr y are either remedied or put on the 
road to good health, the industry overall cannot be expected to have 
a healthy future, and so if we put before you what may seem to you not 
generally shared ills in the industry, I hope you will not put them aside 
simply on the ground that they are not generally shared. 

I would venture the guess, sir, that there are many things troubling 
one segment of the industry that are not troubling other s, and that 
before you are finished you may have to give considerable thought to 
this segmentation of the problems, but we hope in our case in par- 
ticular you will give specific thought to the problems that I have put 
before you. 

Senator Pasrorr. Well, I will say this to you, Mr. Benetar, that the 
silk and rayon printers and dyers are an integral part of the textile 
industry, and [ would hope that rather than submit areas to us which 
we might investigate, and in the investigation of it we would, of course, 
have to come back to you, we would hope the next time we meet you 
would give us specific recommendations as to precisely what you think 
we should do. 

Mr. Benetar. I am happy for that invitation. 

Senator Pasrorr. The committee would appreciate that—specific 
recommendations from the industry—because if you boys don’t come 
up with specific recommendations, ‘where are we going to find them? 
All we can do is sift them out to see if they meet with the public inter- 
est, and if there is something there that will ameliorate the situation 
and stop the decline in the textile industry. 

You see, in the investigation of this, all we can do is go to industry 
and go to labor and go to people who are concerned at interested in 
this business to submit recommendations for our consideration which 
we in turn can analyze, study, and consider for the ultimate report to 
be made by this committee. 
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Mr. Benerar. I would like to end my appearance on this note of 
complete agreement—I will, and we will. 

Senator Pastore. Are there any questions, Senator Thurmond ? 

Senator THurmonp. No. Thank you very much. 

Senator Pastorr. This concludes the hearings for the series. This 
concludes our agenda, and we will recess the hearings on this resolution 
until further call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
call of the Chair.) 
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